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SPEECHES 


I 


or 


HENRY       CLAY 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM^ 


IW  TH»  SlVATB   Of  THB   UwiTED  StATES,  FsBRUART  2i>,  30,  AHO 

6th,  1832. 


[Mr.  Cult,  having  retired  from  CongresB  soon  after  the  establiahmeBt  itf  tha^ 
American  System,  by  the  paaaage  of  the  Tariff  of  1824,  did  not  retam  to  it  till  Ifln-^ 
when  the  opponents  of  this  system  had  covertly  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  were 
beat  OB  its  destnotton.  An  act  redoobg  the  duties  on  many  of  the  protected  artidoi, 
was  devised  and  passed.  The  bill  being  under  consideratioa  in  the  Senate^  Mr  - 
Clay  addressed  that  body  as  follows :] 

In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayne,)  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I  agree  with  hia^ 
that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  embraced  in  this  debate.  In- 
YoWes  the  future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One  way  I  verily 
beiieve,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and  general  distress,  general  bankrupt- 
cy and  national  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any  part  of  the  Union :  the 
other,  the  existing  prosperity  will  be  preserved  and  augmented,  and 
the  nation  will  continue  rapidly  to  advance  m  wealth,  power,  aBd'> 
s,  without  prejudice  to  any  section  of  the  confederacy. 
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Thtu  yiewing  the  question,  I  stand  here  as  the  humble  but  xealous 
adyocate,  not  of  the  interests  of  one  State,  or  seven  States  only,  but 
of  the  whole  Union.  And  never  before  have  I  felt,  in<»e  ii^tensely, 
the  overpowering  weight  of  that  share  of  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  me  in  these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  I  had  more  occasion 
than  I  now  have  to  lament  my  want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the 
possession  of  which  might  enable  me  to  unfold  to  this  Senate,  and  to 
illustrate  to  this  people  great  truths,  intimately  connected  with  the 
lasting  welfare  of  my  country.  I  should,  indeed,  sink  overwhelmed 
and  subdued  beneath  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies 
before  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  sustained  and  fortified  by  a  thorough 
consciousness  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and 
by  a  persuasion  I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it  has  the  approba^ 
ti<m  of  that  Providence  who  has  so  often  smiled  upon  these  United 
States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  other 
House  of  Ck)ngre8s,  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress 
pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its 
frightful  features.  We  all  know  that  the  people  were  then  oppress- 
ed and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  value  of 
property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression ;  that  ruinous  sales  and 
sacrifices  were  every  where  made  of  real  estate ;  that  stop  laws,  and 
relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were  adopted  to  save  the  people  from 
impending  destruction  ;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue  existed, 
which  compelled  government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert  from  its  legiti* 
mate  object  the  aj^ropriations  to  the  sinking  fond,  to  redeem  the  na» 
tional  debt ;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  threatened 
with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  which 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it 
would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  prece- 
ded the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  ini- 
perfect  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
the  country.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended, 
the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country  improved,  our  people 
folly  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance  exhibitiiy 
tniiquility,  contentment  and  happiness.    And  if  we  descend  into  par- 
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ticvkvi,  we  haye  flie  agreeable  eontenqilatioaQf  apeopk  evtof  deM'; 
land  riaiog.  Aowkf  in  ^ue,  bat  in  a  aecmre  and  aalatary  degree ;  a 
leady^thoQgb not eacttaTagant  market  ibri^ tte aorpliu {Nrodnctidna 
ofoar  induatry;  inniimerable  flocks  and  herda  browsing  and  gambol* 
iag  on  ten  tbonaand  hilla  and  plains,  coyered  with  rich  and  yerdanl 
grasses ;  oor  cities  expanded,  and  whole  yillages  springing  up,  as  ik 
were,  by  enehantment ;  onr  exports  and  imports  increased  and  in- 
cieaaing ;  our  Unmage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  folly  ooeii* 
pied ;  the  riyens  of  oor  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder^ 
and  lightning  of  countless  steam-boats;  the  currency  sound  and 
abttndant;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  treasury  oyerflowing,  embarrassing  Congress, 
not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  Aall 
be  liberated  from  the  impost,  tf  the  term  of  seyen  years  were  to  br 
aelected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  peojde  haye  enjoyed 
sinee  the  establidiment  of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be  ex** 
actly  that  period  of  seyen  years  which  immediately  fdlowed  the  pas- 
^  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 


This  transfinrmation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and 
diatress  to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of 
Amaiican  legislatton,  fostering  American  industry,  instead  of  aOow- 
lag  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing  foreign  indns* 
try.  The  foes  of  the  American  System,  in  1834,  with  great  bddnesa 
and  confidence,  predicted,  1st.  The  ruin  of  the  public  reyenue,  and 
the  creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  gentle- 
naa  from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayne,)  I  belieye,  thought  that 
the  tariff  of  1624  would  operate  a  reduction  of  reyenue  to  the  large 
amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  2d,  The  destruction  of  our  nayi* 
gatkm.  dd.  The  desolation  of  commercial  cities.  And  4th.  The 
angmentation  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  fiirther  de- 
cline in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  exports.  Eyery  prediction  which 
they  made  has  ftiled— utteiiy  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  pid)- 
lie  reyenoe,  with  which  they  then  sou^t  to  deter  us  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  sub- 
Teraion,  by  the  yast  amount  of  the  public  reyenue  produced  by  that 
qfatem.  Eyeiy  branch  of  oor  nayigation  has  increased.  As  to  the 
desolation  of  onr  citiea,  let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  condition  of 
tte  largest  and  most  commercial  of  all  of  them,  the  great  nertherB 
cB|ilsl,    I  hayts^  in  my  haaJi,tte  aawnisdyrfro  rfwd  estate  in  Urn^ 
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txtfUNmw  Tark,  fion  1817  to  1)631.  This  Tslne  te  ctofMHMi^ 
coatosted,  acnititiuEed  and  adjudged  by  the  proper  tfirarn  ootiMMntlea.' 
Us,  therefoie,  eatitled  to  foil  credeuoe.  During  the  first  term,  con- 
Btoncing  with  1817,  aad  eadim^  ia  the  year  of  the  pesMge  of  the 
tniff  of  1824,  the  amoimt  of  the  Yalue  of  real  estate  was,  the  fini 
year,  $57,799,485,  and,  after  yarioua  floetiurtions  in  the  intemiediato 
period,  it  settled  down  at  52,019,730,  exhibiting  a  decrease,  in  aemh 
yean,  of  $5,779,705.  Daring  the  first  year  of  1825,  after  tibe  pas- 
^sage  of  the  tarifl^,  it  rose,  and,  gradnally  ascending  thronghoot  the 
whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven  years,  it  finally,  m  1831,  reached 
tiiB  astonishing  height  of  $95,716,485 !  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  tilii 
n^d  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  efiect  c^foreigm 
mmtBy  then  it  was  not  conrectiy  predicted,  in  1624,  that  the 
would  destroy  foreign  commeroe,  and  desolate  our  commercial  eittes. 
1^  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  effect  of  internal  trade,  then  intemil 
trade  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed 
to  it.  The  trutii  is,  it  is  the  joint  efibct  of  both  principles,  the  do- 
mestic industry  nourishing  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce in  turn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  Nowhere  more 
than  ia  New  York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  complete- 
ly developed.  In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I  will  consider  4he 
eflbet  upon  the  ptice  of  commodities  produced  by  the  American  Sys- 
tem, and  show  that  the  very  reTerse  of  the  prediction  of  its  files,  iti 
ia24,  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  fiiilure  of  all  that  was  linelold 
against  the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends,  tiial 
aii  their  anticipations  of  (ts  benefite  have  been  fiilfilled,  (nt  aie  in  pro- 
gress of  fidfillment.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
haa  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  1824,  in  the  othef 
House,  in  support  of  the  tarifi*,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  should  nol^ 
hato  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  can 
now  command  the  courage  to  peruse  that  long  production,  wtM 
principle  there  laid  down  is  not  true  ?  what  prediction  then  made  han 
been  falsified  by  practical  experience  ? 

It  IS  dowprc^nsed  to  abolish  the  systeni,  to  which  weowe  so  aMtfek 
oidHi  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arriyal  of  the  peried* 
of  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  confidently  looked  to' 
^aauitable  oceammtoTid  theeeuntry  of  theevilai^h* 
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wMA  the  qftotem  k  Pledged  to  be  frmght.    Not  ut  Mtt^nSte  dk- 
serrer  of  peasing  eventB,  I  kave  been  ovare  that,  anong  those  v/Mb' 
were  most  early  pressing  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and,  upon  that 
ground,  were  opposing  appropriations  to  other  great  interests,  ih^n 
were  some  who  cared  less  about  the  debt  than  the  accomplishment' 
of  other  objects.    But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  coa* 
pled  the  payment  of  their  public  debt  with  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
teetion  of  their  industry,  against  foreign  laws  and  foreign  industry. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  pul^ 
debt  as  relief  from  a  burthen,  and  not  as  the  infliction  of  a  curse.     H*' 
it  is  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  subrersion  of  the  American 
SyMem,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments  and  our  productions  tor- 
tile unguarded  consequences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers, 
te  payment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  bitterest  of  curses.    W' 
ttmt  wUl  be  like  the  fruit 

^'  Of  that  foibidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  aad  all  oar  woe. 
With  losB  of  Edea." 

a  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erroneous  i:^ 
tksofy,  pernicious  in  practice— -aboye  all  if  it  be  unconstitutional,  as* 
is  dledged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestage  of 
it  suffered  to  remain.  But,  before  we  sanction  this  sweepmg  de-' 
annciation,  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its  ra^*" 
fications,  its  duration,  and  the  high  authorities  which  have  sustained^^ 
it.  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have  aecompliiAed  comparativdy 
nslhing,  after  havir^  achieved  their  present  aim  of  breaking  dowik: 
our  iron-founderies,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp  manufoctories,  and 
our  sugar  plantations.  The  destruction  of  these  would,  undoubtedly, 
laid  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  nuiny  thousands 
of  oar  fellow  citizens,  and  incalculable  loss  to  the  whole  community^ 
But  their  prostration  would  not  disflgure,  nor  produce  greater  effect' 
upon  the  tchole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  ie-' 
'  struction  of  the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  capitol  would  occasion  to 
tUa  magnificent  edifice  wfaieh  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is 
scarcely  an  interest,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  s6ciety,  which  is  not  ttti^ 
braced  by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  firom  whiob  aD 
foreign  tonnage  is  absKriutely  exeluded. 
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It  mdndet  all  ovr  foreign  toBMige,  with  the  iaoonndenUe  eiMp« 
tion  made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powenu 

It  embracea  cor  fiaheries^  and  all  our  hardy  and  ^terpriaing  fish* 
cfinen* 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art :  to  tanners,  cordwainers, 
tailors,  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass-workers,  dock-makers, 
coach-makers,  taUow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-maken,  cork-cat- 
ten,  tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella-makers, 
^aso-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  harness- 
makers,  cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-farm* - 
en,  black-smiths,  type-founders,  musical  instrument-makers,  basket* 
makers,  milliners,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers,  b<Hi- 
set-makers,  hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths,  pencil-makers,  bellowa-  * 
makers,  pocket  book-makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard- 
makers,  lumber-sawyers,  saw-makers,  scale-beam-makers,  scythe- 
makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics  enu- 
merated, enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several  con- 
ditions, varying  iDrom  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  some  of  these  artizans  may  be  estimated  by  a  few  par- 
ticulan.  The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  other 
workers  in  hides,  skins  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per 
annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollan ;  the  manufacturers  of  hats  and 
oaps  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions ;  the  cabinet-maken 
twelve  millions ;  the  manufacturers  of  b<Hinets  and  hats  for  the  fe- 
male sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  &c.  seven  millions ;  and  the 
manufectarera  of  glass,  five  millions. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  of  which  might  as  well 
be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  has  been  a 
gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty  upon 
its  great  stajde. 

It  ^bcts  the  cotton  planter*  himsdf,  and  the  tobacco  planter,  botti 
of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

•  To  ny  BOtluBS  of  cotton  prodnccd  in'olher  foraisn  countries,  the  cnkiyation  of 
Ail  titiele,  of  a  Tery  inperior  quality,  is  oonKantly  extending  in  the  adjacent  Mezi- 
esa  PiOTiaces,  and,  bnt  for  the  duty  probably  a  large  amount  would  be  introduced 
ialo  tha  TJnitod  Stales^  down  Red  liTor  aad  along  (he  coaicof  die  Gulf  of  Meuco. 
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The  total  amount  of  the  capital  vested  in  sheep,  the  I&nd  to  stiBtain 
them,  wool,  woollen  mannfactures,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  the  sub- 
astence  of  the  varions  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  article  of  wool,  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  per- 
I  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 


The  valtie  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  of  its  manu- 
fiurtures,  18  estimated  at  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Cotton  goods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  manufacture,  and 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  are  believed  to  amount  annually,  to 
about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  men  of  un- 
doubted character,  who  have  brought  together  and  embodied  their 
infiMmation.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  they 
hsve  sometimes  placed  their  estimates  below  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  actual  amount  of  these  interests.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  bar  and  other  iron  annually  produced,  it  is  derived  from  the  known 
works  themsdves ;  and  I  know  some  in  western  States  which  they 
have  omitted  in  their  calculations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast  system  of  protection,  which 
H  is  now  ]^poBed  to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and  contem- 
plate, if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the  extent  of  mischief  and 
nun  from  its  total  overthrow,  before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Its  duration  is  worthy  also  of  serious  consideration.  Not 
to  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  is  coeval  with  that  instrument. 
It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of  July — the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1789.  The  second  act  which  stands  recorded  in  the  stetute 
book,  bearing  the  illustrious  signature  of  George  Washington,  laid  the 
comer  stone  of  the  whole  system.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter,  it  was  then  solenmly  proclaimed  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world,  ,that  it  was  neceisary  for  ^<  the  encourage- 
ment and  proiecHan  of  manufactures,'*  that  duties  should  be  laid.  It 
Is  in  vain  to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure  of  the  protection 
then  extended.  The  great  principle  was  then  established  by  the  fa- 
then  of  the  constitation,  with  the  fiither  of  his  country  at  their  head. 
And  it  cannot  now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  government  had  not 
then  been  new  and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  protec- 
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tiim  would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had  been  auppoied 
Shortly  after,  the  master  minds  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
brought  to  act  on  this  inteiesting  si^bject.  Taking  views  of  it  apper*> 
taining  to  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which 
they  respectively  filled,  they  presented,  severally,  reports  which  y^t: 
remain  monuments  of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the  nn», 
conclusion  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued 
that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high  duties, 
ought  to  be  met  at  home  by  American  restrictions,  American  prohi* 
bitions,  and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton,  surveying  the 
entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  treat- 
ed it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been  smpaased, 
add  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  conuneneed  aboui  this  peiied^ 
and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  tbomaaA 
channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce  wfaidi  oar 
neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or  overlooked,  in  tba 
general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic  maiiu- 
fiictures.  Then  came  the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  oideis 
in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importatioii)  and 
war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  national  measures,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our  fo- 
eign  conamerce,  dSbrded  the  most  efficacious  encouragement  to  Amer* 
ican  manufactures ;  and  accordingly  they  everywhere  sprang  upv 
While  these  measures  of  restriction,  and  this  state  of  war  continuei, 
the  manufacturers  were  stimulated  in  their  enterprise  by  every  asm* 
ranee  of  support,  by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It 
was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina  bore  £er  high  tcs* 
timony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the 
preamble  of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

'*  Wheraas,  the,  efltablukoient  and  tnamragtmeiU  of  domestic  maaufactnraa,  n  ■ 
oondacive  to  the  interests  of  a  State,  by  adding  new  tnctntivet  to  indvatr$,  and  aa 
beiac  the  meaiiB  of  dispoaiiig  to  advantage  the  suiplus  prodactions  of  the  agriaUhik- 
rut :  and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  estabushmeni 
in  oar  conntry  is  not  only  expedient,  bnt  politic  in  rendering  us  independifU  of  fbreiga 


The  legislature,  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  eiScaeiooa 
a]d,>y  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  prooeeded.  to  incefv* 
porate  a  company. 
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Peace,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in  1815,  but  there  did 
aot  vetum  with  it  the  golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts  leyelled 
«t  our  oommeree  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  found  all  Europe 
tranquilly  resuming  the  arts  and  the  business  of  ciyil  life.  It  found 
Europe  no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the  employer  of 
<mr  navigation,  but  excluding,  or  heavily  burthening,  almost  all  the 
pvoductionfi  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  manufactures,  in 
navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It  found  our  country,  in  short,  in  a 
situation  totaUy  different  from  all  the  past — ^new  and  untried.  It  be* 
leame  necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  especially  our  laws  of  impost, 
to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Accordingly, 
Hut  eminent  and  lamented  citizen,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
(Mr.  Dallas,)  was  required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentstives,  under  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1815,  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  succeeding  session  of  Ck)ngress,  a  system  of 
of  revenue  confbrmable  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  countiy .  He 
had  the  circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  mer- 
'<diaiits,  manufiicturers,  and  other  practical  men,  and  opened  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence.  The  report  which  he  made  at  the  session  of 
1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  apd  embodies  the 
principles  which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  subject.  It  has  been 
«dd,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure  of  mere  revenue,  and  that 
it  oiily  reduced  ihe  war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is  true  that 
4»  question  then  was,  how  much  and  in  what  way  should  the  double 
dmiefl  of  the  war  be  reduced  ?  Now,  also,  the  question  is,  on  what 
artieles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  subject  the  amounts  of 
Hie  future  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government  ?  Then  it  was 
deemed  an  inquiiy  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should  be  now,  how, 
iSbb  reduction  shoiild  be  made,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encouragement 
io  our  domestic  industry.  That  this  was  a  leading  object  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  tariff  of  1816, 1  well  remember,  and  it  is  demon- 
strated by  the  lar^age  of  Mr.  Dallas.    He  says  in  his  report : 

**  *pkat  ne  few,  if  ny  goverameats,  idiieh  do  not  tegnd  the  Mtadblirfunent  ef  d»- 
BCflUc  Buawfactiupes  as  a  chief  ofaject  of  pnblio  policy.  The  United  States  have  «^ 
^•Hift  ao  tegaided  it.  •  •  «  a  The  demands  of  the  country,  while  the 
acqfiuations  of  smoHesfram  foreisn  nationa  was  either  fwohibited  or  imprnctirnhia, 
may  ha^  afforded  a  tofficient  inaneement  for  this  inyestment  of  capital,  and  this 
ayiJication  of  kbor  t  b«t  ^  indtj^cmoity  in  its  aeoeanry  extent,  must  fail  wlMa 

in  the  condition  of  the  conntrfy 
dtisens  mder  favorable  ansfdces 


.,-.  jrty  of  the  nation,  becomes  a  oonaderation  of  genenlaols- 

ey,  to  be  resohred  by  a  recoDection  of  past  embanasBments ;  by  the  certainty  or  ah 

inareaaed  diffiodty  of  reinstating,  apoa  any  emmeacy,  the '"^ ^'^ 

AaII  be  allowed  to  peiidi  and  pass  away,"  »e. 

3 
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The  measure  of  protection  i^hlch  he  proposed  was  not  adopted,  In 
r^ard  to  some  leading  articles,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  aa- 
oertaining  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  the  princ^le  was  the* 
distinctly  asserted  and  fully  sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in  1B30, 
by  the  biU  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  of  manofao- 
tures,  now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  principle  was  successfully  maintained  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  It  was  revived  in  1824 ;  the  whole  ground 
carefully  and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  introduced,  re- 
ceiving all  the  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828,  to  the 
history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollections.  The  bill  of 
that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  direcHy 
adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. I  have  heard,  without  vouching  for  the  fact,  that  it  was  so 
fiumed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now  abroad,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and  with  assurances  that,  being 
altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  the 
bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  exceptionable  ha^ 
tures  of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by  the  votes  of  southern  mem- 
bers, upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is  lepr^* 
hensible  in  ethics.  The  hill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  it  haviiy 
it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
which  it  contained,  than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsequent  legislation 
has  corrected  the  error  then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  ve- 
hemently denounced  by  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what 
it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually  built, 
fltone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July,  1789, 
down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  re- 
ceived the  deliberate  sanction  of  Congress.  A  vast  majority  <^  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to  approve  it. 
Every  chief  magistrate  <^  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  the 
present,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  given  to  it  the  authority  of  his 
name ;  and  however  the  opinions  of  the  existing  President  are  inter- 
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preted  South  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  on  the  north  they  are  at 
least  understood  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  judiciaui  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, is  not  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  system  of 
policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  consider^ 
ation,  but  whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long  establish- 
ed system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and  sanctioned,  during  a 
series  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest  and 
most  revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to  con- 
sider whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of  destruction  without  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  industry  against 
foreign  legislation  and  fordign  industry  was  fully  settled,  not  by  a 
ringle  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts  of  government,  pw- 
Ibrmed  at  distant  and  frequent  intervals.  In  fiill  confidence  that  the 
policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed,  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other 
estate,  made  permanent  establishments,  and  accommodated  their  in- 
dhtttry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless 
multitude,  without  justly  incurring  the  reproach  of  violating  the  na- 
tiond  faith  > 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debateable,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  debated.  Thie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  suffered  it 
to  fall  unnoticed  firom  his  budget ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
closed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that 
lie  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  addressed  the  Senate,  and,  by  a 
aort  of  protestation  s^inst  any  conclusion  from  his  silence,  put  for- 
ward the  objection.  The  recent  firee  trade  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
il  is  well  known,  were  divided  on  the  question ;  and  although  the 
ttffk:  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public,  they  do  not  avow  their 
•MTB  belief  that  the  American  system  is  unconstitutional,  but  repre 
sent  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable  portions  of  the  American 
people.  Another  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  flx>m  a 
lugh  souice,  during  the  past  year,  treating  this  subject,  does  not  as- 
sart the  <q[»nkin  of  the  distinguished  author,  but  states  that  of  others 
t»  be  that  it  is  unoonstitutional.  From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  I 
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.  lOap  die  Vl/M'Pmdeat  iAtejpoaed  and  nmmked  that,  if  the  Benator  fion  S«i|r 
tuekf  alluded  to  him,  he  mnat  say  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  measiire  waaim* 
eonstitationaL] 

When,  sir,  I  contended  with  you,  side  by  side,  and  with  peiiiafw 
{ess  zeal  than  yon  exhibited,  in  1816, 1  did  not  understand  you  then 
to  consider  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 

(Tlie  Vioe-Presid^t  again  interposed,  and  said  that  the  constitutional  question 
«vai  not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  expresBed  an  opinion  eontniy 
i%  that  now  iatimated.1 

I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope  wiU 
always  be  made  when  I  say  any  thing  bearing  on  the  individual 
opinions  of  the  Chair.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the  position,  and 
sympathise  with  the  imcumbent,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  tni^ 
jthe  question  was  not  debated  in  1816  ;  and  why  not  ?  Because  ik 
was  not  debatable ;  it  was  then  believed  not  £urly  to  arise.  It  aefMV 
has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial  and  leading  point  of  objeov 
tion.  It  never  was  made  until  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  of  1824,* 
when  it  was  rather  hinted  at  as  against  the  qdrii  <^  the  constitatioii, 
than  farmally  announced  as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  thai 
instrument.  What  was  not  dreamt  of  before,  or  in  1816,  and  «oai<oa 
ly  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  made,  by  excited  imaginations,  to  aa* 
fume  the  imposii^  form  of  a  serious  constitutional  barrier. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and  sanctions  of  the  polioy 
mrhich  we  are  pow  called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  efibcts,  al* 
th9Q(^  they  n^iy  vary  in  d^;ree,  have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  tkn 
Uniott*  To  AQoe,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  prejudicial.  In  the 
Nwth,  eyery  wheije,  testimonials  are  home  to  the  high  prospeiij^ 
i^rhich  it  has  4i#used.  There,  all  branches  of  industiy  are  tpjinalitrj 
]Hi4  floor]^hing,  Commerce,  foceign  and  dcKncptie,  aotive ;  cities  audi 
towns  ^[Mringii^  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying ;  navigation  fully  mi 
profitably  ^mp|jOy«dj  «ad  the  whole  ftce  of  the  country  smiling  wida  • 
jmpcoyiemeiijt,  chieerfulness  and  abundance.  The  gentleman  firaoa 
South  Carolina  has  supposed  that  we,  in  the  Weat  derive  no  adva»> 
tfges  ficom  thi^  system.  He  is  mistakeii.  Let  him  visit  os,  and  he 
vill  M»fi:om  the  head  of  La  Belle  Biviene,  at  Pittabwgh,  to  Ammr 
0^  at  iU  m>uth,  the  most  japid  and  gcatifying  advunoes;  He  will 
behold  Pittsburg  itself,  Wheeling,  Portsnputh,  Maysv^e,  CindaMltf 
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Lcmisville,  and  niuneioiis  other  towns,  lining  and  prnamwiting  the 
banks  of  the  noble  river,  daily  entending  their  limits,  and  prosecuting, 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  profit,  numerous  branches  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanic  arjts.  If  he  wUl  go  into  the  interior,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  will  there  perceive  the  most  astonishing  progress  in 
agriculture,,  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to  which 
they  both  directly  conduce.  Then  let  him  cross  over  into  my  own, 
my  fiivorito  State,  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  ex- 
hibited. He  will  perceive  numerous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat 
thriving,  and  some  of  them  highly  ornamented ;  many  manufactories 
of  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  Elkhom  region,  an  endless  succession 
of  natural  parks ;  the  forests  thinned ;  fallen  trees  and  undergrowth 
cleared  away ;  large  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on  luxuriant  grasses ; 
and  interspersed  with  comf<Mrtable,  sometimes  elegant  mansions,  sur* 
rounded  by  extensive  lawns.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  says,  that  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  West, 
through  the  Seleuda  gap,  in  mules,  horses  and  other  live  stock,  which 
has  been  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  tarifil  It  is  true  that  such 
a  trade  was  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  mu- 
'1;iiia]]y  beneficial  to  both  parties ;  but,  several  years  ago,  res<dutions, 
at  popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were  adopted,  not  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  Kentucky  byway  of  punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the 
tariff*.  They  must  have  suj^osed  us  as  stupid  as  the  sires  of  one  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  stock  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they 
imagined  that  their  resolutions  would  affect  our  principles.  Our  dro- 
vers cracked  their  whips,  blew  their  horns,  and  passed  the  Seleoda 
.gap,  to  other  markets,  where  better  humors  existed,  and  equal  or 
greater  profits  were  made.  I  have  heard  of  your  successor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  President,  this  anecdote :  that  he 
joined  in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christ- 
mas, he  applied  to  one  of  his  South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase 
the  r^ular  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  prices  for  it ;  and  he  declared  if  that  were  tne  patriotism 
on  which  the  resolutions  were  based,  he  would  not  conform  to  them, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  stock  of  pork  by  purchase  from 
the  first  passing  Kentucky  drover.  The  trade,  now  partially  resum- 
'^,  was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  western  productions,  on  the  one 
«ide,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.  From  that  condition  of  it^ 
the  ffeutleman  from  South  Carolina  might  have  drawn  this  oonolusioUi 
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tliat  an  adTaateeeoiis  trade  mmy  exist,  althongfa  one  of  the  pviiei  to 
it  pays  in  specie  for  the  prodoction  which  he  purchases  from  the 
other ;  and  consequently  that  it  does  not  follow,  if  we  did  not  pur- 
chase British  &brics,  that  it  might  not  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
purchase  our  raw  material  of  cotton.  The  Kentucky  drover  receir- 
ed  the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking  bills,  or  the  evidences  of  de- 
posite  in  the  banks,  carried  these  home,  and,  disposing  of  them  to  the 
merchant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of  foreign  or  domestic  maoufiictnre, 
in  return.  Such  is  the  circuitous  nature  of  trade  and  remittance, 
which  no  nation  understands  better  than  Great  Britain. 

Nor  has  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so  mack 
benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton 
growing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina  itself,  where  I 
have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty ;  but  of  other  portions  of  * 
the  Union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially  those  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.  If  cotton  planting  is  less 
profitable  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased  production ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital  of  any 
hranch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  committee  were 
raised,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it  upon  my» 
self  to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Ken- 
tucky, I  know  many  individuals  who  have  their  cotton  plantations 
below,  and  retain  their  residence  in  that  state,  where  they  remain 
daring  the  sickly  season ;  and  they  are  all,  I  bdieve,  without  excep- 
tion, doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success,  are  constantly 
engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  comes  from  the  cotton 
region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend,  now  in  my  eye, 
a  member  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves  made,  the  year  before  last, 
aixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member  of  the  other  House,  I  under- 
stand, who,  without  removing  himself,  sent  some  of  his  slaves  to 
Mississippi,  made  last  year,  about  twenty  per  cent.  Two  friends  of 
mine,  in  the  latter  State,  whose  aimual  income  is  finnn  thirty  to  nxty 
Uiousand  dollars,  being  desirous  to  curtail  their  business,  have  ofibred 
estates  for  sale  which  they  are  willing  to  show,  by  regular  voucheia 
of  receipt  and  disbursement,  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  One 
of  my  most  opulent  acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which 
I  reside,  having  married  in  Greorgia,  has  derived  a  large  pwtiou  ot  his 
wealth  from  a  cotton  estate  there  situated. 
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The  loss  of  the  tonnage  of  Charlestoni  which  has  been  dwelt  oq, 
does  not  proceed  froiA  the  tariff;  it  never  had  a  very  laige  amount, 
and  it  has  not  been  aUe  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  tree  trade  on  its  navigation.  Its  tonnage 
lias  gone  to  the  more  enterprising  and  adventurous  tars  of  the  nortib- 
«m  States,  with  whom  those  of  the  city  of  Charleston  could  not  main- 
tain a  successful  competition  in  the  freedom  of  the  coasting  trade,  ex- 
isting between  the  different  parts  of  the  Union.  That  this  must  be 
the  true  cause,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  ^at  however  it  may  be 
with  the  port  of  Charleston,  our  coasting  tonnage,  generally,  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  As  to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one-half  of  that 
which  is  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Great 
Britain,  is  English ;  proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  can- 
not maintain  itself  in  a  competition,  under  Uie  free  and  equal  naviga- 
tion secured  by  our  treaty  with  that  power. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  jan  immediate 
or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  System,  what  is  their  substi- 
tute ?  Free  trade  ?  Free  trade  !  The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  una- 
yailing  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never  has 
existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  implies,  at  least  two  parties.  To 
be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw 
our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign  productions,  free  of 
all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce  ?  We  may  break  down  all 
bairiers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete 
until  foreign  powers  snail  have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be 
freedom  on  one  side,  and  restrictions,  prohibitions  and  exclusions  on 
the  other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains  of  all  other  na- 
tions will  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  in- 
dustry and  commerce  would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  unequal 
and  unjust,  state  of  things;  for,  such  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature, 
that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  becomes  reconciled  to  his  soli- 
tude, and  regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free  trade  that  they  are 
lecommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  is  in  eiSfect,  the  British  colonial 
qritem  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt ;  and,  if  their  policy  i^vail^  it 
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will  lead  substantially  to  the  re-colonization  of  these  States,  UJMk^~ 
the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And  whom  do  we  fiiiT 
some  of  the  principal  supporters,  out  of  Congress,  of  this  foreign  sys- 
tem ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners  who  always  remam 
exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in  our  country ;  whilst,  happi- 
ly, there  are  many  others  who  readily  attach  themselves  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  institutions.  The  honest,  patient  and  industrious  Ger- 
man readily  unites  with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some  of 
our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and  enjoys  in  tranquility,  the 
abundant  fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always  rea- 
dy to  fiy  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  when 
called  hy  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philo- 
sophic Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  incorporates  himself  vnthout  difficulty  in  our  society. 
But,  of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with 
our  people  as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  vis- 
ions which  have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed 
that  Ireland  was  ori^nally,  part  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and 
that,  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from 
America,  and  drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  open-heartedness  ;  the  same 
generous  hospitality;  the  same  careless  and  uncalculating indiffer- 
ence about  human  life,  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  1 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  bearing  firom 
Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there 
find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  weleome  and  a  hlip- 
py  home  ? 

But  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  although 
long  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments,  no 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  common  with  our  people.  Near  fifty 
years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed,  and 
cherished,  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his  gratitude  ? 
By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her  by  a  thorough 
conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity.  He  has  filled  at 
home  and  abroad  some  of  the  highest  offices  undes  this  government, 
during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart  an  alien.  The  authority 
of  his  name  has  been  inroked,  and  the  labors  of  his  pen,  in  the  form 
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•r  A  memorial  to  Congress  have  been  engaged  to  overthrow  the 
Americiuii  System,  and  to  substitute  the  foreign.  Go  home  to  your 
aathre  Europe,  and  there  inculcate  upon  her  sovereigns  your  Utopian 
doctrineaofireetrade,  and  when  you  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
unseal  their  ports,  and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  come  back,  and  we  ahall  be  prepared  to  become  con- 
verts, and  to  adopt  your  faith. 

A  Mr*  Sarchet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  common 
attack  upon  our  system.  I  do  not  know  the  man,  but  I  understand 
he  is  an  unnaturalized  emigrant  from  the  island  of  Guernsey,  situated 
in  the  channel  which  divides  France  and  England.  The  principal 
business  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  driving  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  opposite  shores,  and  Mr.  Sarchet,  educated  in  that  school,  is,  I 
hare  been  told,  chiefly  engaged  in  employing  his  wits  to  elude  the 
iqperation  of  our  reyenue  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  less  rates  of 
doty  than  they  are  justly  chargeable  with,  which  he  effects  by  yary- 
ing  the  denominations,  or  alightly  changing  their  forms.  This  mian, 
«t  a  former  sessicm  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial 
signed  by  some  150  pretended  workers  in  iron-  Of  these  a  gentle- 
mail  made  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  only  about  ten  of  the  denomination  represented ;  the  rest 
were  tavern  keepers,  porters,  merchants'  clerks,  hackney  coachmen, 
Ac.  I  haye  the  most  respectable  authority,  in  black  and  white,  for 
4hb  statement. 

[Here  Geaenl  Hayne  asked,  who  1  and  was  be  a  mairalactarer  1  Mr.  Clay  replied. 
Cot.  Mvnay,  of  New  Toik,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standiBg  for  honor,  prdlnty, 
and  veracity ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  maanfactuer  or  not^  but  tbi 
gantiemaa  might  take  him  as  one.*] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  late  petition  pcesented  to  the 
fienate  from  the  jonraeyman  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do  not  * 
know.    But  I  shofdd  not  be  aurprised  if  it  were  a  moyement  of  his, 
and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has  cabbaged  bom  other  classes  of  so» 
<nety  to  swell  out  the  number  of  aignatarea. 

To  the  hctB  manufiM^tuied  by  Mr.  Sarchet,  and  the  theories  by 
Mr.  Galladn  there  was  yet  wanting  one  circumstance  to  recommend 

«  Mr.  Oay  Mibseqiaently  aadentood  fhat  Col.  Unnay  was  a  merehant. 
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them  to  fayorftble  consideration,  and  that  was  tlte  sathority  of  some 
high  name.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  from  a  BritiA 
Repository.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a  speech  of  my  lovd 
Ooderich^  addressed  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  favor  of  free  trade^ 
and  foil  of  deep  regret  that  old  Englteid  c&uld  not  possibly  conform 
her  practice  of  rigofous  restriction  and  exchision  to  her  liberal  doc^ 
trines  of  unlettered  conmierce,  so  earnestly  recommended  to  foreign 
powers.  Sir,  I  know  my  loid  Goderich  very  well,  although  my 
acquaintance  with  hira  was  prior  to  his  being  somnaoned  to  the 
British  House  of  Peers.  We  both  signed  the  convention  betweesi 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  T815.  He  is  an  honor- 
able man,  fraxik,  possessing  business,  iiut  ordinary,  tidents,  about  the 
stature  and  eomplexfon  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a  few  years  older  thui  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood  ruiHiing  m 
his  veins  being  pure  and  unadulterated  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  If  he 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  could  ftot  moke  ^  speeeh 
of  such  ability  and  eloquence  as  that  whidi  the  gentleman  friMft  Soudi 
Carolina  recently  delivered  to  the  Senate ;  and  there  woidd  be  muck 
more  fitness  in  my  lord  Goderich  making  quotations  from  the  speeek 
of  the  honorable  gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  authority,  the  theo-^ 
retical  doctrines  of  my  lord  Goderich.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  abroad,  not  merely  for  manvfiictured  articles,  but  for  the 
sanction  of  high  names,  to  support  frtvorite  theories.  I  hate  seen 
and  closely  observed  the  Blritish  Parliament,  and,  without  derogating 
from  its  justly  elevated  character,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
in  all  the  attributes  of  order,  dignity^  patriotism  and  eloquence^  the 
American  Congress  would  not  suffer,  in  the  smallest  degree,  by  a 
ecMnparisoft  with  it. 

I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especialfy/ore^n  and  inierutr 
ed  authority,  for  the  support  of  prinetides  c^  pobUc  policy.  I  would 
greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  broad  ground  of  fact,  of 
experience,  and  of  reason ;  but,  since  they  will  appeal  to  BritiBii 
names  and  Authority,  I  fe<^  myself  compelled  te  imitate  their  bad  ex- 
ample. Allow  me  toquote  from  the  speech  of  a  meokber  of  ^  Bdt^ 
ish  Parlianaent,  bearing  the  same  family  name  with  my  lord  Goderich,. 
Imt  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his,  I  do  net  know.  The  member 
anaded  to  was  arguing  against  the  vidatioo  of  ike  treaty  of  Methuett 
-  uipii  treaty,  not  less  &tal  to  the  mterests  of  Portugal  than  would 
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be  tht  flystem  of  gentiemen  to  the  best  interests  of  America— ^md  he 
went  on  to  say : 

"  S  was  itUefbr  us  to  endeavor  topenuade  otiier  nations  to  join  with  us  in  adopting 
mvrinapUstftDhat teas caUed^fiee trade,**  Other  natum  hnew,  asweUoMtUmh 
bU  lord  oppostU,  and  those  icho  acted  with  him,  tchat  we  meant  hy  **Jree  trside**  was 
nfithmg  more  nor  less  than,  by  moans  of  the  great  advantages  we  ei^oysd,  to  j^  a  m^^ 
nopolv  of  all  thetr  markets  for  our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  andaUJrom 
tvor  becoming  manufattwing  nations.  When  the  syslcm  of  reciprocity  and  fwe 
tiade  had  been  proposed  to  a  French  embassador,  his  remark  waa,  that  the  plan  wa9 
excellent  m  theory,  but,  to  make  it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necewary  to  defer 
Che  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  for  half  a  century,  nntil  France  ahonid  be  oa  the 
same  footmg  with  Great  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capital,  and  the 
many  other  peculiar  advantaf^es  which  it  now  enjoyed.  The  policy  that  France  act- 
ed on,  was  taht  of  encouraging  its  native  manufactures,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy ; 
because  if  it  were  freely  to  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
tbe  Tank  of  an  agricuitwral  nation;  and  therrfore,  a  poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that 
depend  exdusivety  upon  agriculture.  Amprica  acted  too  ulpon  the  same  principle 
wtCh  FVance.  America  legislated  %  for  futurity— legislated  for  an  increasing  popnta- 
tioo.  America  too,  was  proepering  under  this  system.  In  twenty  years.  America 
^v^tmld  be  independentofEngland  for  manufactures  altogether.  •  •  •  *  •  But 
«nce  the  peace,  France,  Germany,  America,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  had  proceeded  iq;K>n  the  principle  oi  encouragbg  and  protecting  native  maa* 
iiMXnree." 

.  fiut  I  have  said  that  the  system  nominally  called  ^^  free  trade,"  so 
earnestly  and  eloquently  recommended  to  our  adoption,  is  a  mere  re- 
▼iyal  of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us  by  Great  Britain 
daring  the  existence  of  our  colonial  vassalage.  The  whole  system  is 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1750,  entitled  ^^  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britam 
considered,  by  Joshua  Gee,"  with  extracts  from  which  I  have  been 
furnished,  by  the  diligent  researches  of  a  friepd.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now,  is  identical  with  the  long 
cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part  of  the  British  empire.  In  that 
work  the  author  contends — 

"  1.  That  manufactures,  in  American  eolonieb,  should  be  discouraged  or  prohi- 
btted. 

*'  Great  Britain,  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubtless  as  well  able  to  subsiBt  within 
itKlfas  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  have  an  enterprising  people,  fit  for  ail  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war.  We  have  provisions  in  abundance^  and  those  of  the  best  sort,  and 
are  able  to  raise  sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  mhabitants.  We  have  the  very 
best  materials  for  clothing,  and  want  nothing  either  for  xise  or  even  for  luxury,  but 
what  we  have  at  home,  or  might  have  from  our  colonies :  so  that  we  might  make 
such  an  iotereouree  of  trade  among  ourselves,  or  between  us  and  them,  as  would 
maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our 
eolonies^  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  maaufactnres  which  are  ear- 
ned on  m  Great  Britain ;  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the  beginning : 
tin  if  Aey  are  Mffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppress  them." 
Pages  177,  8, 9. 

**  Our  colonies  are  maeh  in  the  same  state  Ireland  was  in,  when  they  b^;an  the 
woollen  manufactory,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  will  fall  upon  manufactures 
tot  eftothiz«  themselvest  if  due  caie  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  lor  them  la 
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rainflg  Mch  pfodvetioiiB  as  may  eaable  them  ta  fumiflh  themaelvM  widi  all  theu 
iries  from  us.*' 


Then  it  was  the  object  of  this  British  economists  to  adapt  the 
means  or  wealth  of  the  colonists  to  the  supply  required  by  their  ne- 
oessitiesy  and  to  make  the  mother  country  the  source  of  that  supply. 
Now  it  seems  the  policy  is  only  so  far  to  be  reversed  that  we  must 
continue  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  enable 

ber  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from  us. 

J 

"  I  should,  therefore,  think  it  worthy  the  eare  of  the  goYemmeiit  to  endeaTor,  by 
all  poatible  meana,  to  encourage  them  in  raising  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  j^ 
to  be  hammered  in  England]  ppt  aah,  &c.,  by  giving  them  competent  bounties  itt 
the  beginning,  and  sendmg  over  judicious  and  skilful  persons  at  the  public  chaige,  to 
aasist  and  instruct  them  in  the  most  proper  methods  of  management,  which  in  my 
apprehension  would  lay  a  foundation  for  establishing  the  most  profitable  trade  of 
any  we  have.  And  considering  the  commanding  situation  of  onr  colonies  along  ths 
sea  coast :  the  great  convenience  of  navigable  rivers  in  all  of  them :  the  cheapneea  ni 
land,  and  the  easiness  of  raising  provisions,  great  numbers  of  people  would  transpon 
themselves  thither  to  settle  upon  such  improvements.  Now,  as  people  have  been 
filled  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encoursged  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set 
up  for  themselves,  a  littU  regulation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of  the 
way.  They  have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  silk  as  yet  that  we  have  heard  of* 
Therefore,  if  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  every  throwster's  mill,  of 
doubling  or  horsling  silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then  tend  it  to  Hi 
rwD.  And  as  they  will  have  the  providing  rough  materiaal  to  themselves,  so  shaU 
we  have  the  manufacturing  of  them.  If  encouragement  be  given  for  raising  hemp, 
flax,  dee.,  doubtless  they  will  soon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not  jvrevcn/eij.  Xhere> 
fore,  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  manufacture,  it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver  ' 
shall  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms  without  fint  registering  at  an  office  kept  for 
that  porpoee,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  any  journeyman  that  shall  work 
for  him.  But  if  any  particular  xnhahitant  shall  be  inclined  to  have  any  linen  or 
woollen  made  of  their  own  spinning,  they  should  not  be  abridged  of  the  same  liber- 
ty that  they  now  make  use  of,  namely,  to  carry  to  a  weaver,  Cwho  shall  be  lieenaed 
uy  the  governor,)  and  have  it  wrought  up  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to  be  sold 
to  any  person  in  a  private  manner,  nor  exposed  to  any  market  or  fair,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture. 

"  And,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  supplied  with  all  their  manufactures  from 
hence,  except  what  is  used  in  building  of  snips  and  other  countnr  woric,  one  half  of 
our  exports  being  supposed  to  be  in  NAILS— a  manufacture  which  they  allow  has 
never  nitherto  been  carried  on  among  them— it  is  proposed  they  shall,  for  time  to 
eomc,  never  erect  the  manufacture  of  any  under  the  size  of  a  two  shilling  nail,  hone 
nails  excepted ;  that  all  sUtting  mills  and  engines,  for  drawing  wire,  or  weaving 
stockings,  oe  tnU  down,  and  that  every  smith  who  keeps  a  common  forge  or  shop^ 
shall  register  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  of  every  tervant  which  he 
shall  employ,  which  license  shall  be  renewed  once  every  year,  and  pay  for  the  liberty 
of  woiking  at  such  trade.  That  all  negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weaving  either 
linen  or  woollen,  or  spinning  or  combing  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of 
iron,  further  than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  prohibited  firom 
manufacturing  hats,  stocking,  or  leather  of  any  kind.  This  limitation  will  not' 
abridge  the  pianteiB  of  any  pnvile^  they  now  epjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  tnm 
their  industiy  to  promoting  and  raunng  those  rough  materials.** 

The  author  then  proposes  that  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
should  be  furnished  with  statistical  accounts  of  the  yarious  pennUted 
manufiiustures,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  or  depress  the  industry  of 
the  colonists,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  interference  with  British  in- 
dustry. 
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'^  It  it  iM^ed  that  this  method  would  allay  the  heat  that  mnuptoak  haye  dM>wA 
for  de8tro3riii9  the  iron  w-  rks  on  the  jglantations,  and  pulling  down  ail  their  foiyea— 
taking  away  m  a  violent  manner  their  estates  and  properties- preventing  the  hmh 


bandmen  mun  getting  their  ploughshares,  carts,  and  other  utensils  mended:  destroy- 
ing  the  mannfactore  of  slup  bulding,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  ot  maldm 


bolts,  spikes,  and  other  things  proper  for  carrying  on  that  woik,  by  whidi  articla 
retnms  are  made  for  purchasing  our  woollen  manttfactures.''--Pages  87, 88, 80. 

Such  is  the  pictare  of  colonists  dependent  upon  the  mother  co>un- 
try  for  their  necessary  supplies,  drawn  by  a  writer  who  "was  not  among 
the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  debar  tliem  the  means  of  building 
a  vessel,  erecting  a  forge,  or  mending  a  jdoughshare,  but  who  was 
willii^  to  promote  their  growth  and  prosperity  as  &r  as  was  oonnsU 
ent  with  the  paramount,  interests  of  the  manufccturing  or  parent 
State. 

*'  2.  The  advantages  to  Great  Britain  from  keeping  the  colonists  dependent  on  her 
for  their  essential  supplies. 

**  If  we  ezsmine  into  the  dxenmstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  and 
oar  own.  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their 
mon  profit,  for,  out  of  all  that  comes  here,  ttiey  only  carry  back  clothing  and  other 
aecommoaations  for  their  families,  all  of  which  is  of  the  merchandise  and  namifiu}- 
ture  of  this  kingdom." 

After  showing  how  this  system  tends  to  concentrate  all  the  surphw 
of  acquisition  orer  absolute  ezpen^ture  in  England,  he  si^ : 

"  All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  besides  the  mortgage*  oa 
the  planter's  estates,  and  the  high  interest  they  pay  us,  which  is  very  considerable  ; 
and  therdbre  very  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  m  regulating  all  the  afbin  of  the 
eokmists,  that  the  planters  be  not  put  under  too  mawjf  difiadtus,  but  encouraged  to 
go  on  oheeifully. 

**  New  England,  and  the  northern  colonies,  have  not  commodities  and  preduccr 
enough  to  send  us  in  return  for  purchasing  their  neoessaiy  clothing,  but  are  under 
very  great  difficulties ;  and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them.  And  whea 
th^  have  grown  out  oifatkitm  with  us,  they  are  new-fashioned  msKgft  there." 

Sir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  disgusting  detail.  Their  refose  goods^ 
their  old  shop  keepers,  their  cast-off  clothes  good  enough  for  us  I 
Was  there  ever  a  scheme  more  artfuUy  devised  by  which  the  ener- 
gies and  £M;ulties  of  one  people  diould  be  kept  down  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  pride,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  power  of  another  I 
The  system  then  proposed  diflfets  only  from  that  which  is  now  reoom* 
mended,  in  one  particular ;  that  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by  pow- 
er, this  would  not  be  less  eflbctually  executed  by  the  force  of  drcum- 
atances*  A  gentleman  in  Boston,  (Mr.  Lee,)  the  agent  of  the  free 
trade  convention,  from  whose  e:diaustless  mint  there  is  a  constant 
issue  of  reports,  seems  to  envy  the ,  blessed  condition  of  dependent 
Ganada,  when  pompared  to  the  oppressed  state  of  this  Union ;  and  it 
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if  a  fidr  inference  from  the.Tiew  which  he  preBentB,  that  he  would 
have  OB  hasten  back  to  the  golden  days  of  that  colonial  bondage^ 
which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  work  from  which  I  haye  been  quo* 
ting.  Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular  statements,  in  one  of  which  he 
presents  the  high  duties  which  he  represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports 
of  die  United  States,  and  in  the  other,  those  which  are  paid  in  Can- 
ada, generally  about  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  did  it  not  occur 
to  bim  that  the  duties  levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chiefly  in  British 
nanu£ftctures,  or  on  articles  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of  a 
cenmon  empire ;  and  that  to  present  a  parallel  case  in  the  United 
States,  he  ought  to  hare  shown  diat  importations  made  into  one  State 
from  another,  which  are  now  free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  h^hor 
duties  than  are  paid  in  Canada  ? 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideiar 
tion  of  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Protective  System,  and  an  in* 
qoiry  into  its  practical  (qieration,  especially  on  the  cotton  growing 
country.  And  as  I  wish  to  state  and  meet  the  argument  fiurly,  I  in- 
vite the  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the  cotton  planter,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  foreign  demand  £br  his  staple ;  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great 
Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her ;  that  the  import  duty  is  equivalent 
to  an  export  duty,  and  Ms  upon  the  cotton  grower ;  that  South  Ot^ 
rolina  pays  a  disproportionate  quota  of  the  public  revenue ;  that  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  would  lead  to  an  augmentation 
of  our  exports  of  an  amount  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil^ 
ions  of  dollars ;  and  finally,  that  the  South  cannot  partake  of  ihe  ad- 
vantages of  manufacturing,  if  there  be  any.  Let  us  examine  these 
various  propositions  in  detail.  1.  That  the  Ibreigii  demand  tat  cot- 
ton is  diminished ;  and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we 
buy  from  her.  The  demand  of  both  our  great  fiureign  customers  is 
constantly  and  annually  increasing.  It  is  true,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  may  not  be  equal  to  tliat  of  production ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
tbe  ftct  that  the  power  of  producing  the  rawmatmai  is  much  great- 
er,  and  is,  therefore,  constantly  in  advance  of  the  power  of  consun^K 
tion.  A  single  fact  will  illustrate.  The  average  produce  of  laboren 
Engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  maybe  estimated  at  five  bales,  or 
ifleen  hundred  vreight  to  the  hand.  Supposing  the  annual  average 
toMunq[rtion  of  each  indiridual  who  uses  cotton  cloth  to  be  five 
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fofOoSBj  one  hand  can  prodnee  enough  of  the  raw  material  to  clothe 
three  hundred. 

The  argament  comprehends  two  errors,  one  of  fiurt  and  the  other 
of  principle.  It  assumes  that  we  do  not  in  fact  purchase  of  Great 
Bi^n.  What  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  }  There  are  certain, 
"but  rery  few  articles  which  it  is  thought  sound  policy  requires  that 
we  should  manufacture  at  home,  and  on  these  the  tariff  operates. 
•But,  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  and  much  the  larger  numher  of  ar<- 
ticles  of  taste,  feshion,  and  utility,  they  are  subject  to  no  other  than 
rerenue  duties,  and  are  freely  introduced.  I  hare  before  me  from  the 
treasury  a  statement  of  our  imports  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, including  ten  years,  preceding  the  last,  and  three  qusrters  of 
the  last  year,  from  which  it  will  appear  that,  although  there  are  some 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  different  years,  the  largest  amount 
imported  in  any  one  year  has  been  since  Uie  tariff  of  1824,  and  tiiat 
the  last  year's  importation,  when  the  returns  of  the  fourth  quarter 
Askll  be  receired,  will  probably  be  the  greatest  in  the  whole  term  of 
eleven  years. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  the  protectedf 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain,  she  may  be,  and  probably  is^ 
eompensated  for  the  deficiency,  by  the  increased  consumption  in 
America  of  the  articles  of  her  industry  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  policy  of  our  protection.  The  establishment  of  manufiictuiea 
among  us  excites  tiie  creation  of  wealth,  and  this  gives  new  powers 
of  consumption,  which  are  gratified  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  objects 
A  poor  nation  can  never  be  a  great  consuming  nation.  Its  povertj 
will  limit  its  consumption  to  bare  subsistence. 

The  erroneous  principle  which  the  argument  includes,  is,  that  it 
^vdkves  on  us  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  en- 
d>led  to  purchase  from  us  without  exacting  from  Great  Britain  the 
corresponding  duty.  If  it  be  true,  on  one  side,  that  nations  are  bound 
to  shape  their  policy  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  foreign  powers,  it 
must  be  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  this  reciprocal  obli- 
gation ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded  towards  the  nation  supply** 
iog  the  raw  materia],  by  the  manufacturing  nation,  because  the  uh 
ditftry  of  the  latter  gives  four  or  five  values  to  what  had  been  pre- 
dnoed  by  the  industry  of  the  former. 
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But,  does  Great  Bntain  practice  towacds  as  upon  tiie  prineiptef 
which  we  are  now  required  to  obserre  in  regard  to  her  ?  The  eiSD- 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  appears  firom  the  same  treasmy 
statement  just  adverted  to,  during  eleven  years,  from  1821  to  1831, 
and  exclusive  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  year,  &11  short  of  the 
amount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  s 
total  amount,  when  the  returns  of  that  quarter  are  received,  will  ex-- 
ceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars !  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been 
able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unequal.  We 
must  have  been  absolutely  ruined  by  it,  if  the  un&vorable  balance 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  more  profitable  conmierce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  the  least  cause 
to  complain  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our  imports 
firom  that  single  power  are  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of 
our  importations  firom  all  foreign  countries  together.  Great  Britain 
constantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what  she  wants  and 
cannot  jNroduce,  and  selUng  to  foreign  nations  the  utmost  amount  she 
can.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  she  excludes  articles  of  prime 
necessity  produced  by  us-— equally,  if  not  more  necessary  than  any  of 
her  industry  which  we  tax,  although  the  admission  of  those  articles 
would  increase  our  ability  to  purchase  from  her,  according  to  the  ar- 
nmient  of  gentlemen. 

If  we  purchased  still  less  firom  Great  Britain  than  we  do,  and  our 
conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  ike  value  of  her  imports  from  this 
country  exceeded  that  of  h^  exports  to  it,  she  would  only  then  be 
compelled  to  do  what  we  have  so  long  done,  and  what  South  Caro- 
lina does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky,  make  up  for  the  unfiivoraUe 
balance  by  trade  with  other  places  and  countries.  How  does  she 
now  dispose  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  fabrics,  which  she  annually  sdls  ?  Of  that  amount  the 
United  States  do  not  purchase  five  per  cent.  What  becomes  of  the 
other  ninety-five  per  cent  ?  Is  it  not  sold  to  other  powers,  and  would 
not  their  markets  remain,  if  ours  were  totally  shut  ?  Would  she  not 
continue,  as  she  now  fin^  it  her  interest,  to  purchase  the  raw  mate- 
rial firom  us,  to  supply  those  markets  ?  Would  she  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
one  handred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  because  we  refrised  her  a 
market  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  ? 
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But  if  there  were  a  diminutioii  of  the  British  demand  for  cotton 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  whether  the  cotton  planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by  the 
creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere  ?  With  respect  to  the  cot- 
ton-grower, it  is  the  toioHiy  of  the  demand,  and  not  its  distribuUon^ 
which  effects  his  interests.  If  any  system  of  policy  will  augment  the 
aggregate  of  the  demand,  that  system  is  fevorable  to  his  interests, 
although  its  tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of  the  demand,  h 
could  not,  for  example,  be  injurious  to  him,  if,  instead  of  Great  Brit- 
ain  continuing  to  receive  the  entire  qaantity  of  cotton  which  she  now 
does,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  it  were  taken  to  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  increased  to  that  extent,  the  French 
demand.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  because  it  is  always  better  to 
have  several  markets  than  one.  Now,  if,  instead  of  a  transfer  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel,  of  those  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
Mes,  they  are  transported  to  the  northern  States,  can  that  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  cotton  grower  .>  Is  it  not  better  for  him  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  have  a  market  at  home,  unaflfected  by  war  or  other  foreign  causes^ 
for  that  amount  of  his  staple  ? 

If  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  therefore,  had  the 
sole  effect  of  creating  a  new  and  an  American  demand  for  cotton,  eX" 
acthf  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessened  the  British  demand,  thete 
would  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  tariff.  The  gpun  in 
one  place  would  precisely  equal  the  loss  in  the  other.  But  the  true 
state  of  the  matter  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  cotton  grower.  It 
Is  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States  absorb 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually.  I  believe  it  to 
be  more.  The  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  near  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  bales.  The  amount 
is  annually  increasing.  The  raw  material  of  that  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  is  worth  six  millions,  and  there  ui  an  additional  value  conferred 
hy  the  manufacturer  of  eighteen  millions ;  it  being  generally  calculated 
that,  in  such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  the  manu  • 
facture  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article.  I£^  there- 
fore, these  twenty-four  millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics  were  not  made 
in  the  United  States,  but  were  manufoctured  in  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them,  we  should  have  to  add  to  the  Blxeady  enonnous 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  our  imports  and  exports,  in  the 
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trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  further  sum  of  twenty-four  millionB,  or 
deducting  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  eighteen  millions  !    And  will 
gentlemen  tell  me  how  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  sustain 
such  a  ruinous  trade  ?    From  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  North  and  E^t  of  James  River,  and  West  of  the  mountains, 
Great  Britain  receives  comparatively  nothing.    How  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  largest  portion  of  our  territory,  to 
supply  themselves  with  cotton  &brics,  if  they  were  brought  from 
England  exclusively  ?    They  could  not  do  it.    But  for  the  existence 
of  the  American  manufacture,  they  would  be  compelled  greatly  to 
curtail  their  supplies,  if  not  absolutely  to  suffer  in  tjbeir  comforts. 
By  its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of  those  exchanges  is  created 
which  reciprocally  diffuses  among  all  who  are  embraced  within  it  the 
productions  of  their  respective  industry.     The  cotton-grower  sells 
tiie  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer ;  he  buys  the  iron,  the  bread, 
the  meal,  the  coal,  and  the  countless  number  of  objects  of  his  con* 
vamption  from  his  fdlow-citizens,  and  they  in  turn  purchase  his 
ftbrics.     Putting  it  upon  the  ground  merely  of  supplying  those  with 
necessary  articles  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  them,  ought  there 
to  be  from  any  quarter,  an  objection  to  the  only  system  by  which  that 
object  can  be  accomplished  ?    But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  with  those 
•mho  will  reflect,  that  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  is  in* 
creased  by  the  home  manuflMsture  ?    The  main  argument  of  gentle- 
men is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual 
exchmges.    They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign  nations  by  pur* 
dhasing  from  them,  and  I  to  our  own  people,  by  exchanges  at  home. 
If  the  American  mauu&cture  were  discontinued,  and  that  of  England 
were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity  of 
twenty-four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  which  we  now  make  ?    To  us  ? 
That  has  been  shown  to  be  impracticable.     To  other  foreign  nations  ? 
She  has  already  pushed  her  supplies  to  them  to  the  utmost  extent 
The  ultimate  consequence  would  then  be,  to  diminish  the  total  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  reduction  ofprice  that 
would  take  place  by  throwing  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  the  two 
hundred  thousand  bales,  which  no  long^  being  manu&ctured  in  the 
United  States  would  go  thither. 

That  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  fidls  OD 
Hie  producer  of  cotton. 
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[Here  Geneial  Hayne  ezpLuned,  and  said  that  he  never  contended  that  an  impon 
daty  was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  under  all  circnmstances ;  he  had  explained 
in  his  speech  hia  ideas  of  the  precise  operation  of  the  existing  system.  To  whieh 
Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the  aigoment  bo  stated  in  some  of  the  ingenioss 
essays  from  the  Soath  Carolina  press,  and  would  therefore  answer  it.] 

The  firameTS  of  our  Constitution,  by  granting  the  power  to  Con- 
gress to  lay  imports,  and  prohibiting  that  of  laying  an  export  duty, 
manifested  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equivalent.  Nor  does 
the  comnaon  sense  of  mankind.  An  export  duty  fastens  upon,  and 
incorporates  itself  with,  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it — it  pursues  and  follows  it,  wherever  the  articla 
goes  ;  and  if,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  supply  is  above  or  just  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  will  be  a  clear  deduo- 
tion  to  the  exporter  from  the  price  of  the  article.  But  an  import  du- 
ty on  a  foreign  article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the  domestic  article  free, 
1st,  to,  import  specie ;  2dly,  goods  which  are  free  from  the  protect- 
ing duty  ;  or,  3dly,  such  goods  as  being  chargeable  with  the  protect- 
ing duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw  the  duty  on  the  consumer. 

But,  it  is  confidently  argued  that  the  import  duty  falls  upon  the  grow- 
er of  cotton ;  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again  and  s^ain 
in  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who  exports  one  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  them  for  one  hundred 
bales  of  merchandise,  and,  when  he  brings  them  home,  being  compelled 
to  leave,  at  the  custom-house,  forty  bales  in  the  form  of  duties.  The 
argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  subtraction  of  forty  from  the  one  hundred  bales  of  mer- 
chandise. The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter, 
which  never  occurs.  If  it  be  replied,  that  it  nevertheless  ocx^urs  in  the 
operations  of  commerce,  the  answer  would  be  that,  since  the  export 
of  Carolina  cotton  is  chiefly  made  by  New  York  or  foreign  merchants, 
the  loss  stated,  if  it  really  accrued,  would  &Ii  upon  them,  and  not  upon 
the  planter.  But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  case,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  duty,  instead  of  forty  per  cent.,  should  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then,  the 
planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  bales  of  merchandise, 
which  he  had  gotten  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  he  would 
have  to  purchase,  with  other  means,  an  additional  fifty  bales,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
ton.   Another  answer  is,  that  if  the  producer  of  ootion  in  America, 
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exchanged  against  English  fabrics  pays  the  doty,  the  producer  of 
those  &brics  also  pays  it,  and  then  it  i3  twice  paid.  Such  must  be 
the  consequence,  unless  the  principle  is  true  on  one  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  fidse  on  the  other.  The  true  answer  is,  that  the  exporter  of 
an  article,  if  he  invests  its  proceeds  in  a  foreign  market,  takes  care  to 
make  the  investment  in  Such  merchandise,  as  when  brought  home, 
he  can  sell  with  a  fair  profit ;  and,  consequently,  the  consumer  would 
pay  the  original  cost,  and  charges  and  profit. 

3.  The  next  objection  to  the  American  System  is,  that  it  subjects 
'  South  Carolina  to  the  payment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  basis  of  this  objection  is  the  assumption,  shown  to 
have  been  erroneous,  that  the  producer  of  the  exports  from  this  coun- 
try pays  the  duty  on  its  imports,  instead  of  the  consumer  of  those 
imports.  The  amount  which  South  Carolina  really  contributes  to 
the  public  revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  State,  can  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  It  depends  upon  her  consumption  of  articles  pay- 
ing duties,  and  we  may  make  an  approximation  sufficient  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  Qotton  planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  generally  expend  about  one-third  of 
their  income  in  the  support  of  their  families  and  plantations.  On  this 
subject  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  statement  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of  great 
accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate.  According  to  this  statement, 
in  a  crop  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  may  fluctuate  between 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars.  Of  this  sum,  about  one-fourth,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
dollars,  may  be  laid  out  in  articles  paying  the  protecting  duty ;  the 
residue  is  disbursed  for  provisions,  mules,  horses,  oxenj  wages  of 
overseer,  &c.  Estimating  the  exports  of  South  Carolina  at  eight 
millions,  one-third  is  two  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars;  of  which  one-fourth  will  be  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  dollars.  Now  supposing  the  protecting  duty  to  be  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  that  it  all  enters  into  the  price  of  the  article,  the  amount 
paid  by  South  Carolina  would  only  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one  third  dollars.  But 
the  total  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  stated  at  twenty-five 
milUons,  of  which  the  proportion  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  stand- 
ard, whether  of  wealth  or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be  about 
one  million.    Of  course,  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  she  actually 
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{H^  only  aboat  one-third  of  her  &ir  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat, 
that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  actual  expenditure 
in  South  Carolina;  they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  sUted,  in  re- 
spect to  olher  ports  o  the  cotton  country  ;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact 
does  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

4.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  System,  it  is  urged,  would 
laid  to  an  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cotton  in 
the  raw  state,  would  produce  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the 
manu&ctored  state,  supposing  no  greater  measure  of  value  to  be  com- 
mujiicated,  in  the  manufactured  form,  than  that  which  our  industry 
imparts.  Now  sir,  where  would  markets  be  found  for  this  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  supply  ?  Not  in  the  United  States,  certainly,  nor  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  England  having  already  everywhere 
pressed  her  cotton  manufactures  to  the  utmost  point  of  repletion.  We 
must  look  out  for  new  worlds ;  seek  for  new  and  unknown  races  of 
/nortals  to  consume  this  inunense  increase  of  cotton  &brics. 

[Genenl  Hayne  said  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  increaBe  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  milUona  to  the  amosnt  of  oar  exports  would  be  of  cotton  alone,  but  of  other 
artides.! 

What  other  articles  1  Agricultural  produce — ^bread  stufi,  beef  and 
pork?&c.  IF%ere  shall  we  find  markets  for  them  ?  TFAt/Acr  shall  we 
go  ?  To  wkai  country  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically  sealed  against 
their  admission  ?  Break  down  the  home  market  and  you  are  without 
resource  ?  Destroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country  for  the  imagina- 
ry purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton  planting  interest,  and  you  inflict  a 
positive  injury,  without  the  smallest  practical  benefit  to  the  cotton 
planter.  Could  Charleston,  or  the  whole  South,  when  all  other  mar- 
kets are  prostrated,  or  shut  against  the  reception  of  the  surplus  of  our 
fimners,  receive  that  surplus  ?  Would  they  buy  more  than  they 
might  want  for  their  own  consumption  ?  Could  they  find  markets 
wbich  other  parts  of  the  Union  could  not  ?  Would  genUemen /orce 
the  freemen  of  all  north  of  James  river,  east  and  west,  like  the  mis- 
erable slave,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  repair  )to  Charleston,  with  a  tur- 
key under  his  arm,  or  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  beg  the  clerk  of 
some  English  or  Scotch  merchant,  living  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  ox 
rolling  in  his  splendid  coach  in  the  streets,  to  exchange  his  ^^  truck'^'* 
fiw  a  bit  of  flannel  to  cover  his  naked  wife  and  children !    No  f   I  am 

•C 
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fure  that  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  their  hearts,  when  I  helieri* 
that  they  would  reject,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  effects 
6f  their  policy. 

5.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  South  cannot, 
from  physical  and  other  causes,  engage  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  1 
deny  the  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I  deny  the  fact  of  in- 
ability, and,  if  it  existed,  I  deny  the  conclusion,  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, break  down  our  manu^tures,  and  nourish  those  of  foreign  coun- 
trie?.  The  South  possesses,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  two  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  manufacturing  industry — water-power 
and  labor.  The  former  gives  to  our  whole  country  a  most  decided 
advantage  over  Great  Britain.  But  a  single  experiment,  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  wich  a  faithless  slave  put  the 
torch  to  a  manufncturing  establishment,  has  discouraged  similar  en- 
terprises. We  have  in  Kentucky  the  same  description  of  population, 
and  we  employ  them,  and  almost  exclusively  them,  in  many  of  our 
hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  one  of  our  most  opulent* 
and  respectable  citizens,  has  had  one,  two,  if  not  three,  manufactories 
burnt  by  incendiaries ;  but  he  persevered,  and  his  perseverance  haa 
been  rewarded  with  wealth.  We  found  that  it  was  less  expensive  to 
keep  night  watches  than  to  pay  premiums  for  insurance,  and  we  em 
ployed  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  South  cannot  mann&cture  ^ 
must  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  can,  be,  therefore,  prevented  ? 
Must  we  support  those  of  foreign  countries  ?  I  am  sure  that  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  nature  of  South  Caroli- 
na, if  it  were  believed  that  she  envied  or  repined  at  the  success  of 
other  portions  of  the  Union  in  branches  of  industry  to  which  she 
might  happen  not  to  be  adapted.  Throughout  her  whole  career  she 
has  been  liberal,  national,  high-minded. 

The  friends  of  the  American  System  have  been  reminded  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  that  they  are 
the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to  exercise  their  power  in 
moderation.  The  majority  ought  never  to  trample  upon  the  feelings, 
or  violate  the  just  rights  of  the  minority.  They  ought  never  to  tri- 
ftmpn  over  the  fidlen,  nor  to  make  any  but  a  temperate  and  equitable 
i«e  of  their  power.    But  these  oounsels  come  with  an  ill  grace  from 
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the  genUemaQ  from  Maryland.  He,  too,  is  a  member  of  a  majority^— 
ft  political  majority.  And  how  has  the  administration  of  that  major- 
ity exercised  their  power  in  this  country  ?  Recall  to  your  recoUec- 
'  tion  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  the  lank,  lean,  famished'  forms, 
from  fen  and  forest,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union,  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  halls  of  patronage  ;  or  stealing  by  evening's  twi  light 
into  the  apartments  of  the  President's  mansion,  cried  out,  with  ghast- 
ly &ce8,  and  in  sepulchral  tones,  *^  Give  us  bread !  give  us  treasury 
pap !  give  us  our  reward  !"  England's  bard  was  mistaken  ;  ghosts 
will  sometimes  come,  called  or  uncalled.  Gro  to  the  femilies  who 
were  driven  from  the  employments  on  which  they  were  dependent 
for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  right 
of  freemen.  Go  to  mothers,  while  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their 
starving  children.  Gro  to  fathers,  who,  after  being  disqualified  by 
long  public  service  for  any  other  business,  were  stripped  of  their  hum- 
ble places,  and  then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority,  to  be  stripped 
of  all  that  was  left  them — their  good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy 
was  shown  to  them !  As  for  myself,  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  first  air  that  I* ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Virginia, 
having  been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected  jus- 
tice, nor  desired  mercy  at  their  hands ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and  defy 
the  oppression  of  power. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topfc  has,  I  think,  unnecessarily 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  fevoring  the  growth  of  aristoc- 
racy. If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign 
accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry,  rather  than 
in  their  own  country  ?  But  is  it  correct  ?  The  joint  stock  companies 
of  the  north,  as  I  understand  them,  are  nothing  more  than  associa- 
tions, sometimes  of  hundreds,  by  means  of  which  the  small  earnings 
of  many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  associates,  ob- 
taining corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute,  under  one  su- 
perintending head,  their  business  to  better  udvantage.  Nothing  can 
be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised  to  counterpoise  the 
influence  of  individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufac- 
tory known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  self-made  men, 
who  haive  acqmred  whatever  wealth  they  possess  by  patient  and  dil- 
igent labor.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  but  in  defence,  would  not 
be  made  by  me.    But  is  there  more .  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  man* 
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ufactory  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a  cotton  plantation, 
with  its  not  less  numerous  slares,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white 
families — ^that  of  the  mastei  and  the  overseer  ? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  two  general 
propositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is, 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the  objects  whidi 
it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper  prices 
than  they  comnnanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  tham  thej  wooM 
command  if  it  did  not  exist.  If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country 
to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless  the  second  pro- 
position, which  I  mean  presently  also  to  consider,  is  unfounded  ?  And 
that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  has 
upheld  the  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and  other  produce,  iocludinp 
cotton. 

And  is  the  &ct  not  indisputable,  that  all  essential  objects  of  con^ 
sumption  afl^ted  by  the  tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of 
1824,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  .to  that  law  ?  I  appeal 
for  its  truth  to  connnon  observaiion  and  to  all  piactical  men.  I  appeal 
to  the  fanner  of  the  country,  whether  he  does  not  purchase  on  bettei 
terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  woollens,  for  his 
laboring  people  ?  And  I  ask  the  cotton  planter  if  he  has  not  been 
better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging  ?  In  re^ 
gard  to  this  latter  artide,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  complained  that,  under  the  existing  duty 
the  Kentucky  manufiicturer  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch.  The 
Kentuckian  furnishes  a  m<M:e  substantial  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at 
a  more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was  the  frauds,  the  viola- 
tions of  law  of  which  I  did  complain ;  not  smuggling,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold,  daring,  and  enter- 
prising in  it, but  mean,  baxefiused  cheating,  by  fraudulent  invoices  and 
false  denomination. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  as  upon 
impregnable  ground.  Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity  and  pro- 
duce a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself 
will  remain  undisturbed.  Let  us  look  into  some  particulars.  The 
total  consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
about  146,000  tons,  of  which  112,866  tons  are  made  within  the  coun- 
try, and  the  residue  imported.    The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
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flunnfaclive  k  estianted  at  29,354,  tnd  tti»  total  number  of  p^noMi 
aubsisted  by  it,  at  146,273.  The  measure  of  protection  extended  to 
this  necessary  artide,  was  never  fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1828 ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  annual 
inorease  of  quantity,  since  that  period,  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  neav 
iwenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  wholesale  price  ot  bar  iron  in  the 
northern  cities  was,  in  1828,  $105  per  ton,  in  1829,  $100,  in  1830 
$90,  and  in  1831,  from  $85  to  $75— constantly  diminishing.  We 
import  very  little  En^^iA  iron,  a»d  that  which  we  do,  is  very  inferior, 
aad  only  adapted  to  a  few  purposes.  In  instituting  a  comparison  .be- 
tween that  inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron,  subjects  entirely  dif- 
ferent are  compared.  They  are  made  by  different  processes.  The 
£aglish  cannot  make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  a  less  price  than 
we  do.  They  hav^e  thre^  dasses,  best-beat,  and  best  aad  ordinary. 
it  is  the  lattar  which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
there  is  only  about  4,000  tons  of  fweign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty, 
the  residue  paying  only  a  duty  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  estimated  on 
the  prices  of  the  importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent, 
while  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty-fiTO.  This  feet  la  so  weU 
known,  that  I  haTe  heard  of  recent  asportations  of  iron  ore  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material,  ought  to  be 
admitted  free,  or  with  low  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufecturers 
themsdvea.  But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle,  that  if  our  coun- 
try is  producing  a  raw  material  of  prime  necesiuty,  and  with  reason- 
able protection,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected,  although  it  may  be 
proper  to  protect  the  article  also  out  of  wliich  it  is  manufactured. 
The  tailor  will  ask  protection  ibr  himself,  but  wishes  it  denied  to  the 
ipeower  <yf  wool  and  the  manu&cturer  of  broadcloth.  The  cotton 
planter  enjoys  protection  for  the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it 
to  be  extended  to  the  ootton  manufecturer.  The  ship  builder  will 
ask  protection  for  navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  to  the' 
essential  articles  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each 
an  his  proper  vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  denied  to 
all  other  interests  which  aie  supyosed  tooome  into  collision  with  his. 

Now  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate  himself  above  thpsa 
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petty  conflicts ;  calndy  to  surrey  all  the  Tarkras  iBterests,  and  dd^ 
erately  to  proportion  the  measures  of  protection  to  eaoh,  according  to 
its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  society.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  degree  of  protection  which  has  been  affi>rded  to  the  va*- 
rioufi  workers  in  i»>n,  there  maybe  some  eiror  committed,  dthough  I 
hare  lately  read  an  argument  of  much  ability,  proying  that  no  injustice 
has  really  been  done  to  them.    If  there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
is  that  of  cotton  &bric8.  The  success  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse 
cottons  is  generally  adnntted.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
itsj  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries,  in  foreign  markets-, 
and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  them.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article,  which  is  sent  to 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  Republics,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  to  Asia-.  The  remarkable  &ct  was  lately  communicated  to  mcj 
that  the  same  individual,  who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  engaged  in 
^be  importation  of  cotton  cloth  from  Asia  for  American  consumptfon, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia, 
fer  Asiatic  consumption  !  And  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, now  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  informed  me  that  on  his  depart- 
ure from  home,  among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave,  one  was  for  the 
exportation  of  coarse  cottons  to  Sumatra,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta ! 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  source, 
showing  that  the  identical' description  <^  cotton  cloth,  which  sold  in 
1817,  at  twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  wa^  sold  in  1819  at  twenty-one 
cents,  in  1821  at  nineteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1828  at  seventeen  cents, 
in  1825  at  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1827  at  thirteen  cents,  in  1829 
at  nine  cents,  in  1830  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  1831  at  frofn 
ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is  the  wonderful  efi^t  of  protection', 
competition,  and  improvement  in  skill,  combined !  The  year  1829  was 
one  of  some  suflbring  to  this  branch  of  industry,  probably  owing  to  th^ 
principle  of  competition  being  pushed  too  far.  Hence  we  observe  a 
small  rise  in  the  article  of  the  next  two  years.  The  introduction  of 
calico  printing  into  the  United  States,  constitutes  an  important  era  in 
our  manu&cturing  industry.  It  commenced  about  the  year  1S25,  and 
has  since  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  the  whole  quantity 
now  annually  printed  is  but  little^  short  of  forty  millions  of  yards — 
about  two-thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  is  a  beautiful  manu* 
fiicture,  combining  great  mechanical  skill  with  scientific  diteoveriea 
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itt  dipmwtiy.  The  ei^;niyed  cylinders  for  making  the  im{MraBn(m 
leq^aire  much  taste,  and  put  in  requisition  the  genius  of  the  fine  arts 
of  design  and  engraying*  Are  the  fine  graceful  forms  of  our  fiar 
countrywomen  less  loyely  when  e^eloped  in  the  chintses  and  cali- 
coes produced  by  native  industry,  than  when  clothed  in  the  tinsel  of 
of  foreign  drapery  ? 

Gentlemen  are  no  doubt  surfNrised  at  these  £Eu;t8.  They  should 
not  underrate  the  enetgieS|  the  enterprise,  and  the  skill  of  our  fdlow- 
cttisew.  I  hare  no  doubt  they  are  every  way  ccmipetent  to  aocm- 
^  pliah  whatever  can  be  e&cted  by  any  other  people,  if  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  government.  Will 
gentlemen  b^eve  the  fact,  which  I  am  authorised  now  to  state,  that 
the  United  States,  at  this  time,  manufacture  one-iialf  the  quantity  of 
cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  in  1816 !  We  possess  three  great 
advantages;  1st.  The  raw  material.  2d.  Water  power  instead' of* 
that  of  steam,  generally  used  in  England.  And  3d.  The  cheaper 
labor  of  females.  In  England,  males  spin  with  the  mule  and  weave ; 
in  this  country  women  and  girls  spin  with  the  throstle,  and  supextn- 
tend  the  power  loom.  And  can  there  be  any  employment  more  ap- 
projHriate  ?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  contemplating  the 
clock-work  regularity  of  a  la^  cotton  manufactory  ?  I  have  often 
visited  them  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  and  always  with  increas- 
ed admiration.  The  women,  separated  firom  the  other  sex,  work  in 
apartments,  large,  airy,  well  warmed  and  spacious.  Neatly  dressed, 
with  rudy  complexions,  and  happy  countenances,  they  watch  the 
work  before  Uiem,  mend  the  broken  threads,  and  replace  the  exhaust- 
ed balls  or  broaches.  At  stated  hours  they  are  called  to  their  meals, 
and  go  and  return  with  light  and  cheerful  step.  At  night  they  sepa- 
rate, and  repair  to  their  respective  houses,  under  the  care  of  a  mother, 
^ardian  or  friend.  ^*  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou 
bast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Accordingly,  we  behold  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  toge&ar 
in  His  Temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with  pious  counte- 
nances offering  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  all  its  blessings,  of  which 
it  is  ne|  the  least  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
eottntry,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence. ' 
Manufactures  have  brought  into  profitable  employment  a  vast 
amount  of  fem^  labor,  which,  without  them,  would  be  lost  to  the 
cotintiy. 
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Ift  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own  olMiervatioii  and  «t- 
perience  will  enable  him  to  jndge  of  the  great  reduction  of  pritoe 
wluoh  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  the  tariff  of 
1824.  It  would  hare  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  imposed  for  the  particalar  benefit  of  the  fiurming  interest. 
But,  without  going  into  particular  details,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  in- 
viting the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article  of  general  and 
necessary  use.  The  protection  given  to  flannels  in  1828  was  Mly 
adequate.  It  has  enabled  the  American  manufiusturer  to  obtain  com* 
plete  possession  of  the  American  market ;  and  now,  let  us  look  at  the 
effect.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  m^- 
cantile  house,  showing  the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel,  during 
six  years.  The  average  price  of  them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  and 
three  quarter  cents ;  in  1827,  thirty-eight ;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  ike 
tariff,)  forty-six  ;  in  1829,  thirty-«x ;  in  1830,  (notwithrtailwig  Ifo 
advance  in  the  price  €(  wool)  thirty-two ;  and  in  1831,  thirty-two 
and  one-quarter.  These  £ftcts  require  no  comments.  I  have  be- 
fere  me  another  statement  of  a  practical  and  respectable  man,  well 
versed  in  the  flannel  manu£eictttre  in  America  and  England,  demon- 
strating that  the  cost  of  manufocture  is  precisdiy  the  same  in  hetft 
countries ;  and  that,  although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  woul  dsell  in 
England  at  15  cents,  would  command  here  twenty-two,  the  difler- 
ence  of  seven  cents  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  duties  in  Hia 
two  countries,  which  are  paid  on  the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in 
a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802,  with  a  duty  ef 
cne  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  av^i^ed  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 
The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with  a  doty 
of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  dght  cents  per  pound.  Naib,  with 
a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents.  Window 
glass,  eight  by  ten,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  twelve  or  thir- 
ieen  dollars  per  hundred  feet ;  it  now  sells  far  three  doSais  seventy- 
five  cents. 

The  genUemmn  from  South  Carolina,  sensible  d  tlw  incontestible 
6ct  of  the  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  liie^ 
protected  by  the  American  System  has  felt  the  iniH  force  of  it,  and 
has  presented  various  explanations  of  the  causes  to  which  he  ascribes 
it.    The  first  is  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metais,  in 
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^  of  the  diBlMwd  fltttte  of  the  OQOBlrM  in  wfaioh  iii%7  «• 
«xt»cted,  and  the  oooBaqnent  ia6i«ase  of  their  Talue  relative  to  thst 
id  the  commodities  fixr  which  they  «e  exchanged.  But,  if  this  be 
the  true  cause  of  the  reduction  of  pnee,  its  operation  oui^t  to  haf^a 
been  general,  on  all  objects,  and  of  course  upon  cotton  among  the 
rStt.  And,  in  point  of  foct,  the  dimini&hed  price  of  that  staple  is  not 
peftter  than  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  other  staples  of  our  agri«> 
euiture.  Flour,  which  coouoranded  some  years  ago,  ten  or  twelre 
dollars  per  hanrel,  is  now  sold  fi>r  five.  The  ML  of  tobacco  has  be«n 
still  more.  The  kite-loot  of  Maryland,  which  sold  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred,  now  produces  only  £6ur  or  five.  That 
of  Virginia  has  sustained  an  equal  decline.  Beef^  pork,  every  artida 
almost,  produced  by  the  fiurmer,  has  decreased  in  value.  Ought  not 
South  Carolina  then  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things,  which  is 
general,  and  proceeds  from  an  uncontzolable  cause  ?  Ought  Aa  te 
ascribe  to  the  ^^  accursed"  tariff  what  results  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  and  foreign  war,  raging  in  many  countries  ? 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doclrine  implicitly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metals,  if  that 
be  the  bet,  satis&ctorily  accounts  for  the  frdl  in  prices  ;  For  I  think 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  curvency  of  the  world,  by  means  of 
benks;  public  stocks  and  other  facilities  arising  out  of  exchai^  and 
credit,  has  more  than  supplied  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  consequent  return  to  peaceful  puisuits  <tf 
lasge  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  increasing  the  aggr^;ata 
•mount  of  eflbctive  labor,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  prices ;  and  un» 
doubtedly  such  ought  to  have  been  its  natural  tendency.  The  Same 
cause,  however,  must  al^o  have  (grated  to  reduce  the  prii(^  of  oar 
agricultural  produce,  for  which  there  was  no  longer  the  same  demand 
in  peace  as  in  war — and  it  did  so  operate.  But  its  inflnenoe  on  the 
price  of  manufactured  articles,  between  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
in  1815,  and  the  adoption  of  our  tariff  in  1884,  was  less  sensibly  jSelt, 
because,  perhaps,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  labor,  liberated  by  the 
dirt>andment  of  armies,  was  absorbed  by  manufactures  than  by  agri* 
culture.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  invention  and  improvement  ef 
labor  saving  machinery  have  tended  to  lessen  the  prices  ofmawnfco* 
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lued  objects  of  ooiisum|itioii ;  and  undoubtedly  this  oame-  hw  fa»d 
aome  eflfect  Ought  not  America  to  oontribute  her  quota  of  tfak  canae, 
and  has  she  not,  by  her  skill  and  octraordinary  adaptation  to  the  arta^ 
in  truth,  largely  contributed  to  it  ? 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  ajqprehend  to  have  been  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  redaction  of  the  prices  of  mam^ 
factored  articles — and  that  is  compgtitioh.  By  competition,  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply, 
a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer  to 
buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affidn 
of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action 
and  redaction.  It  q)erates  between  indiriduals  in  the  same  nation, 
and  between  different  nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the  mouiH 
tain  tcMTent,  grooving  by  its  precipitous  motion,  its  own  channel,  and 
ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ;  but,  coun^ 
terpoised,  the  waters  become  calm,  safe  and  regular.  It  is  like  the 
sq;ments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch ;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing  ; 
but  in  their  combination  they  produce  efficiency,  symmetry,  and  per- 
fection. By  the  Am^ican  System  this  vast  power  has  been  excited 
in  America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co-operation  or  collision 
with  European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  America  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  conse*- 
quence  is,  the  reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presum- 
ed skill  and  labor,  exclusively.  We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects 
ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  ar- 
ticles as  to  which  there  is  not  a  total  non-intercourse  ;  and  if  our  in- 
dustry, by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to  the 
ciedit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant,  well  known  to 
me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of  which  he  liad 
imported,  and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made  in  England,  be- 
fore the  passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced  such  an  effect 
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vpoft  te  Englkhnwatot,  thai  the  articlei  could  not  be  leHKdd  w^i^ 
osl  lots,  he  adds :  ^<  for  it  rea%  appean  that,  when  oddMonal  duties 
we  laid  upon  an  artidey  it  then  bec<Mnes  hwer  instead  of  hi^mrJ^'^ 
,  This  would  not  probably  happen,  where  the  sui^y  of  the  foreign 
■rtade  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand,  unless  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  increased  duty  having  e^cUed  or  sikDuiated  the  measure  of  the 
ksne  production. 

The  great  law  ofjMiee  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand*  What- 
ever aflfects  m^bety  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased,  the 
dnund  remaining  the  same,  the  price  declines ;  if  the  demand  is  in* 
creased,  the  supply  remaaning  the  same,  the  price  advances ;  if  both 
sopfdy  and  demand  ace  undiminished,  the  price  is  stationary,  and  the 
price  is  influenced  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
to  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is  therefore  a  great  ^rror  to  suppose 
teA  an  existing  or  new  duty  nece9$mUy  becomes  a  component  ele- 
ment to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If  the  proportions  of  demand 
and  8up|dy  are  varied  by  the  duty,  either  in  augmenting  the  supidy, 
or  diminishing'  the  demand,  or  vice  versa,  price  is  affected  to  the  ex- 
tant oi  that  variation.  But  the  duty  never  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  price,  except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and  the  sup- 
ply remain  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely  what  they  were  befiwe, 
or.  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  th«nfcre,  wherever  existing,  whether  at  borne  or 
abroad,  is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.  K  a  high  duty  excites  pro- 
duction at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds 
the  amount  which  had  been  previously  imported  the  price  will  fiiU. 
This  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Three  cents  were  Hdd  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead, 
by  tiie  act  of  1828.  The'price  at  Galena,  and  the  other  lead  mines^ 
afterwards  M  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  ent^  into  the  price :  for  it  was 
twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What  produced  die  fall  ?  It  was 
siinmtoleel  production  at  tiome,  excited  by  the  temptation  of  the  ex- 
dnsive  pososssion  of  the  home  market  This  state  of  things  could 
not  last.  Men  would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit ;  some 
abandoned  the  business,  or  the  total  quantigr  produced  was  diminish- 
ed, an^  living  prices  have  been  the  consequence.  But,  break  down 
te  domestie  nqpftyy  piaee  us  agsin  in  a  state  of  dependence  oi^  the 
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ftre^n  souroe,  and  can  it  be  doubted  tluit  we  ahoidd  nUamat^f  luiw 
to  tupply  otmelves  at  dearer  rate*  ?  It  is  not  finr  to  ciedit  tiio  §m* 
<tign  market  with  the  d^ressidn  of  prices  prodoeed  there  by  die  »> 
flaence  of  our  competition.  Let  the  competition  be  wilbdmwny  and 
liieir  prices  would  instantl  j  rise.  On  this  subject,  great  mistakes  are 
committed.  I  have  seen  some  most  erroneous  reasoning  in  a  lata 
report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  in  fegard  to  thaav* 
tide  of  sugar.  He  calculates  the  total  amount  of  brown  sugar  pro- 
dooed  in  the  world,  and  Uien  states,  that  what  is  made  in  Louisiana 
is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  that  totaL  Akhongk 
his  data  may  be  questioned,  let  us  assume  their  tiutli,  and  what  miglit 
be  the  residt  ?  Prioe  being  determined  by  the  proportions  of  sup* 
ply  and  demand,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  supply  €xee$d$  the  do- 
ttiand,  the  price  will  ML»  And  the  €dl  is  not  always  regidated  by 
the  amount  of  that  excess.  If  the  market  at  a  given  price,  required 
five  or  fifty  millions  of  hogsheads  of  sugtf  ,  a  surplus  of  only  a  km 
hundred  might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  diiuse  ilielf 
throughout  the  whole  mass.  Add,  thesefcre,  the  eighty  or  one  hm^ 
dred  thousand  hoghsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  masi 
produced  in  other  parts  of  ^e  WQrld,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
m  material  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article  throaglKmt  Emops 
end  America,  would  take  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substituting 
foreign  sugar  in  the  home  market,  to  the  amount  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other  mar- 
kets, which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily  deoline,  end 
this  dedine  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  foreign  sugar  into 
^competiticm  in  the  United  States,  with  Louisiana  sugar,  the  |»ice  eC 
which  would  also  be  brou^t  down.  The  fact  has  been  in  exact  con- 
formity with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suppose  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  general  consumption— what 
tiien  would  happen }  A  new  demand  wotdd  be  created  in  America 
for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana ;  a  less  amount  by  that  qaantx^, 
would  be  sent  to  the  European  markets,  and  the  price  wouM  conse*- 
quently  ever3rwhere  rise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  who,  by  keep- 
ing on  duties,  keep  down  prices^  that  tax  the  peq»le,  but  those  who, 
by  repealing  duties,  would  raise  prices,  that  really  impose  burthens 
upon  the  people. 

a 
But,  it  is  argued  that  if,  by  the  skm,  experience,  and  fedkctim 
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whkh  we  haye  aoqvired  in  certain  branckea  of  manufiKtore,  ibegr 
ean  be  made  as  cheap  aa  similar  ajriides  abroad)  and  enter  £urly  into 
competition  with  themy  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles  ? 
.Aiid  why  should  we  ?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  supposition  the 
foreign  article  would  not  be  introduced  in  the  regular  coune  of  trade^ 
but  would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the  home  market, 
which  the  domestic  article  had  obtained.  The  repeal,  th^efiorey 
would  hare  no  legitimate  effect.  But  might  not  the  fixe^n  artide 
be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets,  break  down  our 
establishments,  and  ultimately  to  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize 
the  svpply  of  our  consumption?  America  is  the  greatest  foreigja 
market  for  European  manufactures.  It  is  that  to  which  Europeae 
attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a  great  house  becomes  bankrupt 
there,  its  store-houses  are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped  to 
America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions,  and  our  custom- 
house credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are  affi)rded  in  the  sale  of  them. 
Combinations  among  manufacturers  might  tdce  place,  or  even  the 
operatiens  of  foreign  goFemments  might  be  directed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  establishments.  A  repe^  therefore,  of  one  protecting 
duly,  from  some  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  foUewed  by 
flooding  the  country  with  the  f<»eigD  fabric,  surcharging  the  market, 
reducing  the  price,  and  a  complete  prostration  of  our  manufactories  9 
after  which  the  jEbreigaer  would  leisurely  look  about  to  mdemnify  hin^ 
s^  in  tke  increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  command 
by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  oar  consumption.  What  Americaa 
^tizen,  after  the  government  had  displayed  this  yasciUating  policyp 
would  be  again  tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  publio 
frith,  and  adventure  once  more  in  this  branch  of  industry  ? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manu&cturing  portions  of  the 
community  no  peace ;  they  have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  System.  From  the  year  1820,  if  not  from 
1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  con- 
stai^  alarm  and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  great 
intaests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled  and  varying  policy.  Although 
every  iqppeal  to  the  national  legislature  has  been  responded  to  in  con- 
fcrmity  with  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  measures  of  protection  have  only  been  carried  by  such  small 
majorities  as  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  and  fears  on  the  other. 
l«t  the  country  breathe^  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let  its 
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energies  be  fully  pat  forth,  let  it  hare  tranquillity,  and  my  word  for 
it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit,  wiU  be 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing  as  our  pro- 
gress has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  our  manufactures  might, 
and  in  foreign  markets  now  do,  fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign 
fabrics,  there  are  many  others  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should  look  at  the  whole 
system,  and  recollect  that  time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great 
movements  of  a  nation,  is  rery  difierent  from  the  short  period  which 
is  Allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual  lifo.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  "  No 
great  interest  of  any  countiy  ever  yet  grew  up  in  a  day ;  no  new 
branch  of  industry  can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established  but 
in  a  long  course  of  years  ;  every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees :  that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is  of 
small  value,  and  is  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  order  of 
Providence,  that  powers  gradually  developed,  shall  alone  attain  per- 
nnanency  and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national  institu- 
tions, and  national  character  itself 

'  I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much  I  have  trespassed 
upon  the  Senate.  My  apology  is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction, 
Aat  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity  and  the 
destiny  of  <he  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can  make,  for  the 
friendly  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  is 
to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse  which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the  Senate  than  ex- 
hausting to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  announced.     That  is : 

Secondly.  That  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the 
products  of  our  agriculture  command  a  higher  price  than  they  would 
do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing  industry,  which  en- 
larges our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  arti- 
cles. The  importance  of  the  home  market  is  among  the  established 
maxims  which  are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers  and  all  men. 
However  some  may  difier  as  to  the  relative  advantage/t  of  the  foreign 
and  the  home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and  high 
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ocMQsideration.  It  is  nearer  to  as ;  beyond  the  control  of  foreign  legis- 
lation 'j  and  undisturbed  by  those  Ticissitudes  to  which  all  intemation- 
al  intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed. .  The  most  stupid  are  sensible 
of.  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory,  or 
of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  nayigabte  stream,  which 
connects  their  farms  with  sqme  great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all 
men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  particular  produce  of  their  industry, 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme  want  of  other  necessary 
articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  uniformity  of  the  general  occu- 
pation would  preclude  all  exchanges,  all  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the 
dir^rsity  of  the  vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community  that  the 
means  can  be  found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to 
the  general  prosperity .  And  the  greater  that  diversity,  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  the  more  animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if 
foreign  markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could  never 
profitably  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  the- 
ory, clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of 
protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  sti^kof  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circunastance  that  excites  our 
surprise,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually  in». 
creased.     Does  not  this  £act,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of.  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable  !    If  the  business 
were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually  engaged  in  it  ? 
The  quantity.in  1816,  was  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds ;  in  1826, 
two  hundred  and  four  millions ;  and  in  1830,  near  three  hundred . 
millions !    The  ground  of  greatest  surprise  is,  that  it  has  been  able  to . 
sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an  enonnous  augmentation  of 
quantity.     It  could  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  combined  opera- 
tion, of  three  causes,  by  which  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
been  greatly  extended,  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices :  1st. 
competition ;  2d.,  the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  and . 
3dly.,  the  low  price  of  the  raw  material.    The  crop  of  1819,  amount- 
ing to  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds^  produced  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars ;  the  crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  (almost  double  that  of*  1819,)  pro- 
duced a  less  sum  by  more  than  half  a  miUion  of  dollars ;  andthecrop 
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of  18d4|  amoimtiiig  to  thirty  miUions  of  poumU  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  produced  a  millioa  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  f<Nr  the  established  law  of  price,  suppij, 
and  demand,  ought  not  the  &ct  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply  to 
account  satisfM^rily  for  the  alleged  low  price  of  cotton  ?  Is  it  nece»* 
sary  to  look  beyond  that  single  &ct  to  the  tariff— to  the  diminished 
pi  of  the  -mines  furnishing  the  precious  metals,  or  to  any  other 
cause,  for  the  solution  ?  This  subject  is  well  understood  in  the  South, 
and  although  I  cannot  approve  the  practice  which  has  been  intro* 
dueed  of  quoting  authority,  and  still  less  the  authority  of  newspapers, 
for  favorite  theories,  I  must  ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  read  an 
article  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

[Here  GeDeral  Hayne  requested  Mr.  Clay  to  give  the  name  of  the  anthority,  that 
it  might  appear  whether  it  was  not  some  other  than  a  southern  paper  expressing 
tonthem  sentiments.  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  it  was  from  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
OM,  he  believed,  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  prints  in  that  eity,  although  be 
was  not  sure  what  might  be  its  sentiments  ott  the  question  which  at  present  divides 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  article  comprises  a  full  explanation  of  the  low 
price  of  cotton,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true  cause— increased  production.] 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for  cotton,  which  has  been 
created  by  the  American  System,  were  to  cease,  and  that  the  two 
hundred  thousand*  bales,  which  the  home  market  now  absorbs,  were 
thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries — ^would  not  the 
eflect  inevitably  be  to  produce  a  further  and  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  article  ?  K  there  be  any  truth  in  the  facts  and  principles 
which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to  illustrate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  existence  of  American  manufactures  has  tended  to 
increase  the  demand,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased  demand,  the  price  of  the  article 
would  have  fiillen,  possibly  one-half  lower  than  it  now  is.     The  error 

*Mr.  Clay  stated  that  ha  assumed  the  quantity  which  wasgeneiaUy  computed, 
but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subsequent  information  justifies  his  belief.  K 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Con- 
vention, that  partial  returns  show  a  consumption  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bales ;  that  the  cotton  manufaeture  employs  neatly  forty  thousand 
females,  and  about  five  thousand  children ;  that  the  total  dependents  on  it  are  oae 
hundred  and  thirty  one  thousand  four  nundred  eighty-nine ;  that  the  annual  wages 
paid  are  $12,169728 ;  the  annual  value  of  its  products  ^,306,076 ;  the  capital 
9444^14,964;  the  number  of  mills  796;  of  spindles,  1,246,508;  and  of  cloth  made, 
200,461,990  yardsk    This  statement  does  not  oompreheBd  the  western  manufiM^tiiies. 
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of  tii»  «iipoiilo  iffgnmeiit  if,  in  Uiimiiig  <Nie  Ofiig^  iriiidi  bnig  de- 
nied, the  whole  fails ;  that  is,  it  assumes  thai  the  uAofeltbor  of  the 
United  States  would  be  profitably  employed  without  mairafiK^tBiMi. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  diat  the  Syston  saeeiletaad  creaiet  labor,aiid  this 
labor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  weakh  eommuaieates  additioBd 
ability  to  consume,  which  acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  hvh  • 
.Bian  comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  amonnt  of  cotton  imprated  into 
the  two  porta  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  during  the  last  ycte, 
fand  it  was  import^  exclusively  for  the  home  manufecture,)  wae 
one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricnltttral  produc- 
tions, we  shAll  find  not  less  gratifying  fisicts.  The  total  quantity  of 
fiour  imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  two  hundred 
eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  barrels,  and  three  tiboixr 
sand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  half  barrds ;  of  which,  there  were 
from  Vn-ginia,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  one  hundred  feuiteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  barrds ;  of  Indian  com,  sax 
hundred  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels ;  of 
oats,  two  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  bush- 
.ds ;  of  rye,  about  fifty  thousand  bushels ;  and  of  aborts,  thirty^hree 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ei^ty-ntne  bushels.  Into  the  p<Nrt  of  Pro- 
vidence, seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  siqcty-niae  faaereis 
>cf  flour ;  two  hundred  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-4we 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sevsen>- 
t^^two  bushels  of  rye.  And  there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fiftyr 
three  budliels  of  Indian  com ;  two  hundred  one  thousand  eight  hunr 
dred  and  seventy  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  aod  one  hundred  t^  tboi»- 
«and  five  hundred  and  fiftynseven  bushels  of  rye  and  barley*  Theiie 
weve  slaughtered  in  Boston^  during  the  same  year,  1831,  (the  only 
ttorthem  city  firom  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  thirty-three  thoiir 
«and  nine  hundred  and  twenty«4wo  beef  cattle ;  fifteen  thousand  and 
lour  hundred  calves ;  ei^ty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty^ 
three  sheep,  and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hunAced  and  seventy-one 
serine.  It  is  oonfidently  believed  that  thoe  is  net  a  less  quantity  of 
Southern  flour  consumed  at  the  North  than  eight  hundred  thoosattl 
barrels — a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
maricets  ^  the  world  together. 
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-  Whst  would  be  the  oondition  of  the  fimning  coaAtrjof  the  TTniM 
'ftateB--of  all  thftt  portion  which  lies  NcMrth,  East  and  West  of  James 
Arer,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina,  if  a  home  market  did 
not  exist  for  this  immense  amount  of  agricultural  produce  ?  Without 
?that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold  ?  In  foreign  markets  ?  If  their 
restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their  capacity  would  not  enable  them 
to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast  addition  to  their  present  supplies, 
.iHiich  must  be  thrown  in,  or  thrown  away,  but  for  the  home  market. 
'But  their  laws  exclude  us  from  their  markets.  I  shall  content  my- 
self by  calling  the  attention  of  the^  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  bread-stuffs  are  pro- 
hftifcoiy ,  except  in  times  of  dearth.  On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  shill- 
ii^  sterling  per  hundred  weight,  being  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.  On  manufiu^tured  tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  sterling  per  pound, 
or  about  two  thousand  per  cent.  On  leaf  tobacco  three  shillings  per 
pound,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  per  cent.  On  lumber,  and  some 
other  igrticles,  they  are  from  four  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  per  cent, 
more  than  on  similar  articles  imported  firom  British  colonies.  In  the 
British  West  Indies  the  duty  on  beef,  pork,  hams  and  bacon  is  twdve 
shillings  sterling  per  hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  western  States.  And  yet  Grest 
Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate, 
so  that  we  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton !  Great  Britain 
that  thinks  only  <^  herself  in  her  own  legislation !  When  have  we 
experienced  justice,  much  less  fitvor,  at  her  hands  ?  When  did  she 
sh^)e  her  legislation  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign  pow- 
«r  ?  She  is  a  great,  opulent  and  powerful  nation ;  but  haughty,  ar- 
rogant, and  supercilious — ^not  more  separated  firom  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  b  separated  in  feeling, 
sympathy,  or  friendly  consideration  of  their  welfare.  Gentlonen,  in 
supposing  it  impracticable  that  we  should  successfully  compete  witfi 
her  in  manufiu^tures,  do  injustice  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  their 
0wn  country.  Gallant,  as  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  is,  we  hare 
gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to  man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship, 
fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to  army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  des- . 
tioed  to  achiere  equal  success  in  the  more  usefol,  if  not  nobler  contest 
iMT  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of  articles — the  hemp, 
iron,  lead,  coal^and  other  items,  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in  the 
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home  market  by  the  operation  of  the  American  Sygtem ;  bat  I  ahould 
'  ezhauAt  the  patience  ci  the  Senate.     Where^  where  should  we  find  « 
-  inarkBt  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  sot  exist  at  home  ?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  larg^t  portion  of  our  people,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory, if  this  home  market  were  annihilated  ?  How  could  they  be  sup« 
plied  with  objects  of  prime  necessity  ?  What  would  not  be  the  certain 
and  meritable  decline  in  the  price  of  all  these  articles,  but  for  the 
''home  market  ?    And  allow  me,  Mr.  Piesident,  to  8ay,4hat  of  all  the 
( agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  henefit^  by  the 
operation  of  this  system,  none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  bor- 
>  der  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North  Catolina^  Vitgidia, 
^and  the  two  shores  of  Maryland.    Their  fiMsilities  of  trailsfjortatioa, 
^  and  proximity  to  the  North,  give  them  decided  advantages*  f 

Bat  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious — if  the  price  ei 
manu&ctured  articles,  were  really  higher,  under  the  Amerioan  Sjw- 
tem,  than  without  it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low  firieea  were 
tfiemselves  relative — relative  to  the  ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  In  vain 
to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  wHh  the  lower  prices  of  European  fabrics 
than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchaise  them.  If,- 
bj  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary,  even  if 

*  they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles  of  American  production  than  the 
foreign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how  would 
the  large  portion  of  our  country  which  I  have  described  be  supplied, 
Imt  for  the  home  exchanges }  A  poor  peoj;de;  destitute  of  wealth  or 
of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics. 
To  them  they  are  equally  beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be 
a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this^  view  of  the  matter  that  Great 
Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth — ^her  excited  and  protected  industry-— is 
enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  when  compared  to  that 
of  others  nations,  appears  enofmous ;  but  which,  when  her  immense 
riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gentlemaa 
firom  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our 
leasts,  bays,  rivers  and  harbors ;  and  he  argues  that  these  proclaimed 
tiie  design  of  Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial'  peof^e. 
I  agree  with  him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He  wovdd  ^r- 
ish  the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  without  shipa,  or  ships  without  cargoes  ?  By  pen- 

'Mratii^  the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  thehr 
precious  treasures ;  by  cultivating  the  eardi,  and  eecfuinff  a  bane 
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market  for  its  rich  and  abundamt  products ;  hj  erivplojrifig  ike  watAr 
power  with  which  we  are  blessed ;  by  stimulatiiig  aod  protecting  ma 
native  industry,  in  all  its  forms  ^  we  shall  but  nourish  and  pronole 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in  reference  only  to  a  atate 
of  peace ;  but  a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace ;  but  who  can  tell  wbcii 
the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth  ?  Have  we  forgotten,  ao 
soon,  the  privations  to  which,  not  merely  our  brave  soldiers  aoBd  our 
gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the  whole  community,  during  the  lost 
wari  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries  ?  To  what  an  enormovs 
price  they  rose !  And  how  inadequate  the  supply  was,  at  any  price ! 
The  statesman  who  jusly  elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind,  as  well 
as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate 
the  policy,  which  he  recommends,  to  all  the  jtfobable  exigencies 
whkh  may  arise  in  the  B^ublic.  Taking  this  compr^iensive  range, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices 
were  higher  in  peace,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  lower 
prices  of  war,  during  which  supplies  of  idl  essential  articles  are  incQa- 
pensable  to  its  vigorous,  effisctual  and  glorious  prosecuiUNi.  I  con- 
clude this  part  of  the  argument  with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exat- 
tions  have  not  been  altogether  unsuocesafol  in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  he&i  oomidermg  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  the  gamine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  Free  Trade  System,  which  is  proposed  as  its  substi- 
tute, ought  really  to  be  considered  as  the  British  Colonial  System. 

3.  That  the  Anaerican  System  is  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  much  the  larger  portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  and  of  all  our  chief 
productions  of.agriculture,  has  been  auatained  and  upheld,  and  a  de- 
dine  averted  by  the  Protective  System- 

5.  That  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has  been  at  all  diminiah* 
ed  by  the  operation  of  that  system,  the  diminuticm  has  been  mote 
than  Q0DB|ieDBaled  in  the  additional  demaod  created  at  hon^.  ' 
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6.  That  the  consfant  tendency  of  the  system,  by  creating  competi- 
^on  among  onrselves,  and  between  American  and  Entopean  industry, 
reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce  prices  of  manufto* 
tured  objects. 

7.  That  in  point  of  fact,  objects  wiOun  the  scope  of  the  policy  of 
protectioB  have  greatly  fallen  in  price.  ^ 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits  are  experienced,  in 
a  season  of  war,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  cut  off,  they  would 
be  much  more  extensively  felt. 

9.  And  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the  British  Colonial  System 
tx  the  American  System,  without  benefiting  any  section  of  the  Union, 
by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated  by  foreign  interests, 
Would  lead  to  the  prostration  ot  6ur  manufiu^tures,  general  impove^ 
ishment,  and  ultimate  niin. 

And  now,  lb.  President,  I  hare  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a 
driieate  subject,  which  I  approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
its  serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  indeed,  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  speech  firom  the  gentleman  firom  South  Carolina, 
whose  forbearance  to  notice  the  topic  was  commendable,  as  his  argu- 
ment throughout,  was  characterized  by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy 
of  him,  and  <^  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  made  one  declaration, 
which  might  possibly  be  misinterpreted,  and  I  submit  to  him  whether 
an  explanation  of  it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as  reported  in 
his  printed  speech,  is  <<  the  instinct  of  self-interest  might  have  taught 
OS  an  easier  way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppresrion.  tt' 
wanted  but  the  will  to  have  suppfied  ourselves  with  every  artkls 
embraced  in  the  protective  system,  iSree  of  duty,  wi&out  any  other 
participation  on  our  part  than  a  simple  consent  to  receive  them." 

{HereOenen]  Hayne  rose  and  lemaiked,  (hat  the  pasBage  which  ixnmedietelf 
Sieoeded  and  followed  the  pamsraph  eited,  he  thought  plainlf  iadioated  his  veaa« 
tog,  which  related  to  eyanons  of  ^e  eystem,  by  illicit  iiitrodiieti4m  of  goods,  which 
they  were  aot  disposed  to  eounteaance  in  South  Carolina.] 

'  I  am  iiappy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  firom  our  view  the  facts  that  there  ra  a  great  excitement  in 
South  Ottolina ;  that  the  protective  syMem  is  openly  and  vioIentlT 
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deBoanoed  in  popular  BM»tiiigB.;  and  that  theLegblaUue  ilMtjii  haa 
declared  its  purpose  of  resorting  to  counteracting  measures-ra  sus* 
pension  of  which  has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing Congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps.  With  respect  to  this 
Union,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  generally  {H'oclaimed, 
nftr  too  stroi^y  inculcated,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  tohok  aqd  to  all 
the  parts — necessary  to  those  parts,  indeed,  in  different  degrees,  but 
vitally  necessary  to  each — and  that  threats  to  disturb  or  dissolve  it, 
coming  from  any  of  the  parts,  would  be  quite  as  indiscreet  aid  im- 
proper as  woi^d  be  threats  from  the  residue  to  exclude  those  parts, 
from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The  great  principle,  which  lies  at  the, 
foundation  of  all  free  governments,  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern ; 
from  which  tbert  is  or  can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That  noa* 
4<Nrity  ou^^t  to  govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderately  and  constitU'* 
tionally,  but  govern  it  nuut^  subject  only  to  that  terrible  appeal.  If 
eyer  one,  or  several  States,  being  a  minority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dia^ 
solution  of  the  Union,  succeed  in  forcing  an  abandonment  of  gceat 
measures  deemed  essential  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
wliQle,  the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is  practicably,  gone^  It  may 
Uager  op,  in  form  and  name, bat  its. vital  spirit  has  Aed  for  ever  I  IStx* 
t^^taining  these  deliberate  opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic  peo« 
pie  (tf  South  Carolina-— the  land  of  Marion,  Sumpter  and  Pickens;, 
of  RutledgQ,  Laurens,  the  Pi^kneys  and  Lowndes — of  living  and 
present  names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  were  not  living  or 
present — ^to  pause,  solenmly  pause  !  and  contemplate  the  frightful, 
ppwapke  which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  retreat  may  be  pain* 
ful  and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to  retreat  ta 
the  Union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren  with  whom,  or  with 
Vfaose  ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors^  have,  won,  on  fields  of 
gjboiy,  imperisbal^le  renown. ,  To  advance^  is  to  rush  on  certain  aa4 
inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  uninhabited  halls,  and  of 
BMnsionB,  once  the  seats  of  opolence  and  hospitality,  now  abandoned 
and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor  of  being  in  South 
Carolina ;  but  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  stories  of  its  chivalry^ 
and  of  its  generous  and  open-hearted  hberality.  I  have  heard,  too, 
oC  the  struggles  for  power  between  the  lower  and  upper  cooniiy. 
The  same  causes  which  existed  in  Viigbia,  with  which  I  have  boda 
anqnaiirfyd,  I  presume,  have  had  their  influence  in  Caroluuu    In 
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wboie  hands  now  are  the  once  proad  seata  of  Westover  Corl,  May* 
coXy  Shirley,*  and  others,  on  James  River,  and  in  lower  Virginia  ? 
Under  the  operation  of  laws,  abolishing  the  principle  of  primogeni*  ' 
tore,  and  providing  the  equitable  rule  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
estates  among  those  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  they  have  pass-  [ 
ed  into  other  and  stranger  hands.     Some  of  the  descendants  of  illus-  \ 
trious  families  have  gone  to  the  far  West,  while  others,  lingering 
behind,  have  contrasted  their  present  condition  with  that  of  their 
venerated  ancestors.    They  behold  themselves  excluded  from  their. 
&ther's  houses,  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  once  their  &-  ^ 
ther's  overseers,  or  sinking  into  decay ;  their  imaginations  paint  an- 
cient renown,  the  fading  honors  of  their  name — glories  gone  by ;  too 
poor  to  live,  too  proud  to  work,  too  high-minded  and  honorable  to 
resort  to  ignoble  means  of  acquisition,  brave,  daring,  chivalrous ; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  their  present  unhappy  state  ?    The  f ^  ac^ 
cursed"  tariff  presents  itself  to  their  excited  imaginations,  and  they 
blindly  rush  into  the  ranks  of  those  who,  unfurling  the  banner  of  nul-  ^ 
iification,  would  place  a  State  upon  its  sovereignty ! 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  persistence  in 
the  American  System,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment.     If,  as  I  have 
supposed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north  and  east  of  James 
river,  and  all  west  of  the  mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would  they  be  recon- 
ciled to  its  overthrow  ?    Can  it  be  expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-lburths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  a  policy,  believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
their  prosperity }    When,  too,  the  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  instance  of 
a  single  interest,  which  they  verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by 
it  ?     In  estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  incident  to  two  . 
opposite  courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman  would  be  short- 
sifted  who  should  content  himself  with  viewing  only  the  evils,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  belong  to  that  coarse  which  is  in  practical  ope- 
ration.     He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  those  ' 
greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which  might  inevitably  attend  the 
adoption  of  the  alternative  course.    What  would  be  the  condition  oC  ' 
this  Unkm,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  those  mammoth  memben 

*  As  to  ^izley,  Mr.  Clay  acknowledges  his  mistake,  made  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
bate. It  is  yet  the  abode  of  the  respectable  and  hospitable  descendants  of  its  fonner ' 
opulent  ^Qpfietor. 
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of  our  eoofSederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded  tbat  their  industiy  was 
paralysed,  and  their  prosperity  blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  under  the  delusive  name  of  free  trade  ?  They 
are  now  tranquil  and  happy,  and  contented,  cdnscious  of  their  wel- 
fiire,  and  feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of 
home  manufactures  and  home  industry  throughout  all  their  great  ar- 
teries. But  let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system 
is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort 
dried  up ;  let  New  England  and  the  west,  and  the  middle  States,  all 
feel  that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and  let  these 
vast  portions  of  our  country  despair  of  any  &vorable  change,  and 
then  indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of  this 
X/nion ! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fate  of 
foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading  considera- 
tioDS  which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  ?  The 
States  respectively,  surrendered  to  the  general  government  the  whole 
power  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped  themselves 
o^  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufactures,  by  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  encouragement — the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  for- 
eign fabrics.  Did  they  create  that  great  trust  ?  Did  they  voluntarily 
subject  themselves  to  this  self-restriction,  that  the  power  should  re- 
main in  the  Federal  government  inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless  ? 
Mr.  Madison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  told  you 
otherwise.  In  discussing  at  that  early  period  this  very  subject,  he 
declared  that  a  fiulure  to  exercise  this  power  would  be  a  ^^/ratuT' 
upon  the  northern  States,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and 
western  States. 

[GoTenor  Miller  asked  to  vfaat  exprearion  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay  re- 
fened ;  and  Mr.  6\tLj  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in  the  Honse  of^Repreaentatires 
in  1780t  as  reported  in  Lloyd's  Gongreaaional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system 
htts  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  repre- 
s^t  that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  b  moat  bene- 
fitted by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  which  has  been  most 
steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its  support,  it  is 
Pennsylvania.   Why  is  not  that  powerful  State  attacked  ?    Why  paas 
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lierov«r,a^alBilliebl<mcl  N0irEb|^kd?  Nmr  EnglAod  «atti« 
nduetaiidyiiitotbepali^.  Iiil8M€iiii90ritfofltefdel^tttloiiwi» 
c^po00d  to  it.  FrMa  ttie  Ingeit  Stale  of  New  Bngliiid  Aam  ww 
but  a  solitury  ToCe  in  fttw  of  the  UB.  Thet  enterpmiiig  people  ceii 
readily  accoinmodate  their  indnfttfy  to  iny  policy^  provided  it  be  tei^ 
rM.  They  sfippoeed  thi«  was  fliced,  and  tiiey  mbmitied  to  the  de^ 
creee  of  goVenuneot.  And  the  pfegrees  of  public  opiaioA  has  kept 
paee  with  the  deydopineiits  of  die  beaedto  of  the  iyatem*  Now,  aQ 
New  Englaad,at  least  in  thia  hoase  (with  the  exception  of  ome  raiall 
still  Toiice)  is  in  fittor  of  the  systMs.  In  1824  idi  Maryland  wee 
against  it ;  How  the  majority  is  fat  it  Then,  Loitisiana,  wH^  OM 
exception,  was  opposed  to  it ;  now,  withoat  any  eleeeptlon,  die  is  ki' 
fSTorofit.  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  South.  Virginia 
will  be  the  next  convort ;  and  in  less  than  seyen  years,  if  there  be  no 
obstacles  from  political  causes,  or  preju^ces  industriously  instiled, 
the  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  wiQ  be,  as  the  magority  of  western 
Virginia  now  is,  in  fisivor  of  ttie  American  System.  North  Carolina 
wfll  follow  later,  but  not  kss  eertahdy.  Bastem  Tenaeasee  is  now 
in  &vor  of  the  i^fstem.  And  finally,  its  doctrines  wiB  perrade  the 
wh(de  Union,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  that  they  CTer  should  hate 
been  opposed. 

I  haire  now  to  proeeed  to  notice  some  objections  which  haTo  been 
utged  agamst  the  resolution  under  eonsMeiation.  With  reqpeet  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  oAred,  aa 
he  has  inUmated  bis  purpose  to  modify  it,  I  shall  forbear  for  the  pre- 
sent to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  res(dution  propo- 
nes the  repeal  of  duties  on  luxuries,  hMnring  those  on  necessaries  la 
remain,  and  that  it  wfll,  therefore,  relleire  the  rich  wMkout  lessening 
tiie  burdens  cf  the  poor.  And  the  gelitlemcn  from  South  Carolina 
hM  carefully  selected,  fiff  hidiarOus  eftct,  a  number  of  the  unproteet* 
ed  articles,  cosmetics,  perfiuues,  oran^,  ftc.  I  must  say,  that  this 
exUbition  <tf  Uie  geiitleman  is  not  ift  kmepiag;  wiHk  the  ceador  whioh 
he  has  generally  displayed  $  that  he  knows  yety  wlell  thi^  the  dutiet 
upon  these  articles  are  trifling,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequfi^oee 
whether  they  are  repealed  or  retained.  Both  systems,  the  Ameridut 
and  the  foreign,  comprehend  some  erticles  which  may  be  deemed 
luxuries.  The  Senate  knows  durt  tbe  unprotected  artides  whiih 
yidd  the  prfndpd  part  o^  the  »etrenue,widi  which  this  measure  wddd 
dispetise,arecoKe,tea,s[^lces,whiei,andittks.  Of  aU  these  artielei, 
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iriBM  tad.  silks  idcme  can  be  pronaimced  to  beltixwrifss;  aiidjM  to 
wkiesy  we  have  already  ratified  a  treaty,  xiot  yet  promulgated,  by^ 
which  the  duties  on  them,  are  to  ba  ooasiderably  reduced.    If  the 
uuvessaUty  of  the  use  of  objects  of  consumption  determines  their, 
clpssifirs^on,  cofiee,  tea,  and.  spices^  in  present  condition  of  citilized , 
society,  may  be  considered  necessaries.    Even  if  they  were  luxuries, 
why  should  not  the  poor^by  cheapening  their  prices,  if  that  can  be 
efiactad,  be  allowed  to  use  them  ?    Why  should  not  a  poor  man  he 
allowed  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck^  occasionally  regale 
himself  w:ith  a  glass  of  cheap  Fr^&ch  wine,  or  {oes^t  his  wife  or  . 
daughter  .with  a  sUk  gown,  to  be  worn  on  Sabbath  or  gala  days  ?    I . 
am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  misconstrue  the  feelings  of  the  gentle-  . 
DWi's  heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  poor  as  . 
W^  as  the  rich  moderately  indulging  themselves  in  those  innocent « 
gfatificatiotts.    For  one,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  condition  of  the  . 
poor  attesting  the  consideration  of  the  opponents  <^  the  tariff.    It  ia  , 
fiv  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  the  pocnr,  that  I, 
haire.ever  sai^wrted  the  American  System.    It  affprds  them  profita- 
bk  employment,  and  siqipUes  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
It  tscunst  to  them,certainly,necessazies  of  life,  manufactured  at  home 
and  places  within  their  reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  reasona- 
ble share  of  foreign  luxuries ;  while  the  system  of  gentlemen  pramUeM 
tbena  neoessarks  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  beyond 
their  power^  and  denUa  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  poasess 
no  means  to  purchase. 


The  constant  complaint  of.  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff,  is, 
that  it  checks  importations^  and  disables  fpreiga  powers  &om  ppr- 
cbaung  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increiise  importations,  not  so  much, 
it  is  true  from  Great  Britain,  as  from  the  other  powers,  but  not  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  foreign  oommerce  concentrates  in  one  nation ;  it  sub- 
jects us  too  much  to  the  legislatioa  and  the  policy  of  that  nation,  and 
exposes  us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous  i^ents,  fiu^rs,  and  mer- 
chants. And  it  is  not  among  the  smallest  recommendations  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate,  that  its  tendency  will  be  to  expand  our 
commerce  with  France,  our  great  revolutionary  slly — the  land  of. 
our  La&yette.  There  is  much  greater  probability  also,  of  an  enlarge- 
of  the  present  demand  for  cott^  in  Francci  than  in  Great 
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BniMA.    Ervweeogagodklerin  tfaematrafiustiireofealt^ 
iQMey  thapefere^  leis  progteas.    She  has,  iboreover,  no  colonies  pro- 
dttcing  the  artMe  la  abudaiice,  wbose  industry  she  might  be  tempt* 
ed  to  enoounge. 

Xhe  hownM»  gentteman  firom  Mnyland^  (General  Smith,)  by  his 
refdy  to  a  speech  irhkhj  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this  resdu-i 
tioDy  I  hadoecasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should| 
take  some  tiotiea  of  his  observations.  The  honorable  gentleman 
staled  that  he  had  been  ttcemed  of  partiidity  to  the  manu&cturing  >n«v 
laiest.  •  Nev^r  was  there  a  more  groondless  and  malicious  chaiga 
psefisir^  against  a  calunonated  man.  I^noe  thirqnestion  has  beeti' 
ag»t9(ted  in  the  puMic  coonoib,  although  I  have  often  heard  from  himl 
professions  of.  attachment  to  tins  braneh  of  ieduBtiy,  I  hare  newt* 
known  any  member  a  more  uniform,  detisnEnined  and  uncompromising' 
^HMBiient  of  them,  than  the  honorable  Senator  has  iuTaiiably  been*- 
ioid.  if^  hereafter,  the..GalBmny  should  be  repeated,  of  his  frienddiip 
toAhe  American  System,  I  shall  be  ready  to  finmidk  to  him,  in  tibe; 
OKMt.  solemn,  manner,  my  testimony  to  his  innocence.  The  honor** 
afaie  gendeman  supposed  that  I  had  advanced  the  idea  that  the  jMrm** 
imh^  revenue  of  this  country  should  be  teed  at  eighteen  millions  of  dol'^- 
Ikes.  Oertainly  1  had  no  intention  to  announce  such  an  opinion,  nor. 
do  my  expreesioas,  fiurly  interpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  oc- 
casion lefivred  to,  that,  estimating  the  otduMury  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try at  twenty-five  millidns,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  un-  ^ 
ppoteoted  artieies  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  sevKi 
nuffions,  die  latter  sum  taken  from  the  former  would  leave  eighteen. 
But  I  did  not  intimate  any  belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
ought,  for  tke  fixture,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other< 
precise  sum.  I  stated  that,  after  having  eflected  so  great  a  redue- 
tion,  we  might  paose,  eantiouriy  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  de- 
liberately determine  upon  odier  measureaof  reductiss,  some  of  whieh^ 
I  indicated.  And  I  now  say,  preserve  the  Protective  System  in  fiidl ' 
vigor;  ghre  us  the  proceeds  of  Ae  public  domain  for  inrt6nial  im- 
provements, or  if  you  please,  partly  for  that  object,  and  partly  for  the 
removal  of  the  free  blacks,  with  their  own  consent,  from  the  United 
States ;  and  for  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  die  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  to  fifteen,  to  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine  miUions  of  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
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lag  off  the  wliole  of  the  remaini&g  public  ieht,  by  tlM  4th  4tgr  of 
March  1883,  inckidiiig  the  three  per  cent.,  and  for  ihat  purpoae.  Mil- 
iog  tiie  bank  stock,  I  had  remarked  that,  wMi  the  exeeptkMi  of  th» 
three  per  cent.,  there  was  not  more  than  about  four  milUoiui  of  dol- 
lars of  the  debt  due  and  payable  within  this  year,  that,  to  meet  this, 
the  Secretary  had  stated  in  his  aanual  report,  that  the  treasury  would 
have,  from  the  receipts  of  this  year,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  tp* 
plicable  to  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  that  I  did  not  perceive  afty  ur- 
gency  for  paying  off  the  diree  per  cent,  by  the  precise  day  suggested : 
and  that  thine  was  no  necessity,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  troasa^ 
iy,as8nniii^  them  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  fo  pos^soue  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles.  The  gentleOMn  from  M ary-* 
land  imputed  to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  24th  April  1880,  ac- 
coniing  to  which  in  lus  opinion  the  Secretary  was  oUiged  to  pur- 
dmse  the  tloee  per  cent.  On  what  ground  the  Senator  supposed  I 
was  ignorant  of  that  act  he  has  not  stated.  Although  when  it  passed 
I  was  at  Ashland,  I  assure  him  that  I  was  not  there  altogether  ufiin" 
ibtitied  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  I  regulariy  reeeived  the 
Register  of  my  exoellent  fiiend  (Mr.  Niks,)  published  in  Baltimam, 
the  National  Intriligeneer,  and  other  papers.  There  are  tw»  errons 
to  which  gentlemen  are  sometimes  liaUe;  one  is  to  magnify  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  ihej  possess  themselves,  and  die  seco*d 
is  to  depreciate  that  which  others  have  acquired.  And  will  the  gen* 
tleman  from  Maryland  excuse  me  for  fhinkiikg  that  no  maa  is  moie 
prone  to  comndt  both  errors  than  himsdf  ?  I  will  not  say  daft  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  of  1830,  but  I  ceitrinly  plan 
a  difiorent  construction  upon  it  from  what  he  does.  It  does  notohiige 
the  Secretary  of  die  Treasury,  or  rather  the  CSoaaaissioDers  of  die 
Sinking  Fund,  to  apply  the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the  purahase  of 
the  diree  per  cent  stock particulariy,  but  leaves  them  at  liberty  ^^ta 
apply  such  surplus  to  the  purcdiase  of  any  portion  of  the  public  dehl, 
at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion  may  be  advantageous  to  the  Umiad 
States."  This  vests  a  discretionary  authority,  to  be  exercised  under 
offidal  responsibility.  And  if  any  Secretary  of  the  Tmasury,  when 
he  had  the  option  of  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  hi|jk* 
er  rate  of  interest  at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute  the  act  by 
purchasing  the  three  per  cents.,  at  its  present  price,  he  would  merii 
impeachment.  Undoubtedly  a  state  of  frict  may  exsit,  such  m  there 
being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per  cent 
sto(^  wHh  asnrplus  in  lhetNasui7,idle  and  unpiodQetave»  lA  whi^h 
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U  mi^  be  etqiMi^it.to  ^pply  Uiat  flurplus  to  the  reimbimeiaeiitcf 
the  three  per  cents.  But  vhUat  the  interest  of  oooDey  is  at  a  grea^r 
nAe  than  three  per  cent.,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to  produce 
an  aoeumalatioa  of  paUic  treasure  for  such  a  purpose.  The  post- 
ponement of  any  reduction  of  the  amoiint  of  the  revenue,  at  thiaaei- 
iioni  most  however  ^ye  rise  to  that  irery  accummulation ;  and  it  is, 
theDeiofe,  that  I  oannot  perceive  the  utility  of  the  postponement. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  offers  havr 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury  to  exchange  th«ee  per 
cents,  at  their  market  price  of  ninety-six  p^  cent  ibr  the  bank  stock 
of  the  government  at  its  market  price,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  them.  If 
^  charter  of  the  Bank  b  renewed,that  stock  will  be  probably  weffth 
much  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed,  much  less.  WouU 
it  be  fur  in  government,  whfle  the  question  is  pending  and  undecided) 
to  make  such  an  exdiange  ?  The  dififeience  in  value  between  a  sUx^ 
bearing  three  per  centl  and  one  bearing  seven  per  cent,  must  be  realjly 
mtioh  greater  than  the  difference  between  ninety^six  and  one  hun^ijfi^ 
and  twetxty'^ax  per  cent  Supposing  them  to  be  perpetual  annoiti^ 
the  one  would  be  worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  other*  Bi^ 
myobjecHen  to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  m  not  necessary  to  execute 
it-~to  continue  these  duties  as  the  Secretaiy  proposes.  The  Secicfh 
taiy  has  a  debt  of  twenty-feur  miUwns  to  pay ;  he  bag  from  the  a9^ 
cruing  receipts  of  this  year  fourteen  millions,  and  we  are  now  told  Igf 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is  ex- 
dnsive  of  asiy  of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to  raise 
eight  millions  fay  sale  of  the  Bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate  iErom  t^^ 
vetenue  reoeiirable  next  year,  two  jnilUons  more.  These  three  itow 
AsB  of  fourleeB  obsHxmm,  eight  imUions,  ««1  two  millionsi  make  qp 
ihe  svmtreqttired,  of  twesty*fi>ur  millions,  without  the  aid  of  the  di^ 
ties  to  wUdii  the  reacJxitaon  relates. 

IliagenAeman  from  Murylaad  insists  that  the  ganeBal  governmevik 
hm  been  Uberal  tofward  the  West  in  its  appropriations  of  public  Uu^ 
ftr  iatornalsmptov^ments;  and,  as  to  fcrtificatioiKt,  he  contends  th»t 
lOie  expeadttases  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miasissipfii  aief<»  its  especW 
htteit  The  ai^roptiations  ef  land  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiai^b 
BGneisvandAlahiiina,  have  been  libend ;  but  it  is  not  to  he  oveilQa|ir 
ad,  ihat  Hkm  gsmnl  gomnunent  is  itnalf  thd  f^eaKest  pfffirietev  ^ 
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land,  and  that  a  tendency  of  the  improyemcanta,  which  flkeae  appropri- 
ations were  to  effect,  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  unsoM  public  do- 
main. The  erection  of  the  fortifications  f<»rthe  defence  of  Lonisiaaa, 
"tras  highly  proper ;  but  the  gentleman  might  aa  well  place  to  the  ae- 
eoiint  of  iixR  West,  the  disbvdraement  for  the  fortificatrana  intended  to 
defend  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all  which  capitals 
western  produce  is  sent,  and  in  the  security  of  all  of  whidi  the  west* 
em  people  feel  a  lively  interest.  They  do  not  object  to  expenditores 
fer  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  fortifications,  or  for  any  other  ofiensire 
or  commercial  object  on  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that  their 
condition  ought  also  to  receive  friendly  attention  from  the  general  go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  Uie  State  of  Kentucky,  not  one  cent  of 
money,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  apj^ied  to  any  object  of  internal 
improvement  within  her  limits.  The  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
canal  at  Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which  many  States  were  in- 
ierested.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  complains  that  he  has  been 
.  imable  to  obtain  any  aid  for  the  railroad  which  the  enterprise  of  Bal- 
timore has  projected,  and  in  part  executed.  That  was  a  great  work, 
the  conception  of  which  was  bold,  and  highly  hononUe,  and  it  de- 
serves national  encouragement.  But  how  has  the  committee  of  roads 
and  canals,  at  this  session  been  constituted  ?  The  Senator  from  Ma- 
ryland possessed  a  brief  authority  to  organize  it,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, a  majority  <tf  the  members  composing  it,  appointed  by  hin^ 
are  opposed  both  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  power,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  exereuring  it. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  friends  of  the 
American  System  in  the  Senate.  The  revenue  must — ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  country  wOl  not,  after,  by  tiie  payment  of  the  puUic 
debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  become  unnecessary,  bear  such 
an  annual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a  subject  of  perpetual 
contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  system  understand  the 
stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are  shaping  their  course  acccnrd- 
ingly.  It  is  to  crush  the  system  by  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and 
by  the  effort  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  unneeessarily  taxM, 
while  those  would  really  tax  them  who  would  break  up  the  native 
sourees  of  supply,  and  render  them  dependent  upon  Ae  foreign.  But 
Ae  revenue  ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  tiie  feet 
of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  And  the  aUematlve  is  or  mi^r  ^7 
to  proscrvo  the  protecting  syatsm,  and  repeal  the  duties  on  ttie  onpro- 
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tected  axticlesy  or  to  pre$er9e  the  duties  on  unpmieeUd  articles^  end 
endanger  if  not  deetioj  the  system.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure 
before  us,  which  will  benefit  all  classes ;  the  fiirmer,  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  ;  and  the  cotton 
planter  more  than  all.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed  to 
unite  in  the  selection  of  these  objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which 
were  not  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal  did  not  touch 
our  domestic  industry,  riolated  no  principle,  offended  no  prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  iayorite  theories,  cordially 
unite  on  this  neutral  ground  ?  When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look  be- 
yond it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  protection,  to 
modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem. Our  southern  brethren  believe  that,  it  is  injurious  to  thetn,  and 
ask  its  repeal.  We  believe  that  its  abandonment  will  be  prejudicial  to 
them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the  Union.  Howeve^ 
strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they  are  not  stronger  than  ours.  Be- 
tween the  points  of  the  preservation  of  the  system  and  its  absolute 
repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  union.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate 
immoderately  on  any  quarter — ^if  the  measure  of  protection  to  any 
article  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  undue  and  inordinate,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none 
will  co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that  beneficial  modifications  of  the  system 
may  be  made  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  But  to  make  it  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,. the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be 
adequate.  If  it  be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  effected.  The 
manufacturer,  crippled  in  his  exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and 
dearer  llEtbrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is 
the  spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  can  be  made,  satis&ctorily 
to  all  parts  of  our  Union. 
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ON  A  NATIONAL  BANK. 

In  the  Sknate  of  ths  United  States — 1811. 


[The  courae  of  Mr.  Clat,  in  regard  to  a  National  Bank  has  been  a  sabject  of 
extensive  comment  throughout  the  lost  ten  years.  AH  know  that  he  opposed  the 
Eediaxter  of  the  fiist  United  States  Bank  in  1811 ;  that  he  finvond  the  creatioft  «f 
the  second  in  1816,  and  that  he  has  ever  oinoe  been  an  ardent  and  prominent  ohsDA- 
pion  of  such  an  institution.  As  this  is  the  only  topic  of  any  moment  on  which  Mr. 
Glay,  has  seen  occasion  to  change  his  opinions  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  active 
publie  life,  we  have  chosen  to  present  at  one  view  his  sentimcBtB  at  each  difierent 
fcnsd  on  this  much  contiovcited  question.  We  give,  thereliyre,  in  saooeasion,  his 
speech  of  1811,  the  substance  of  his  remarks  in  1816,  and  his  speech  of  1882— •« 
follows  I] 

Mr.  pRESiDENTy  when  the  subject  involyed  in  the  motion  now  un- 
der consideration  was  depending  before  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision  was  evinced.  For 
although  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  had  been  raised  many 
weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  House  on  the  proposition  to 
re-charter  the  Bank,  except  the  occasional  reference  to  it  of  memo- 
rials and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.  The  rejection,  it  is 
true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  either  branch  of  Congress  does  ndt 
absolutely  preclude  the  other  from  taking  up  the  same  proposition ; 
but  the  economy  of  our  time,  and  a  just  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
o^ers,  would  seem  to  recommend  a  delicate  and  cautious  exercise  of 
this  power.  As  this  subject,  at  the  memorable  period  when  the 
charter  was  granted,  called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation — as  it 
has,  on  various  occasions,  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
and  as  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving  any 
further  elucidation,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
useless  debate.  This  was  the  more  desirable  because  there  are,  I 
conceive,  much  superior  claims  upon  us  for  every  hour  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining  to  us.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  motives,  I  had  resolved  to  give  a  silent  vote,  until  I  felt  myself 
bound,  by  the  defying  manner  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support 
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of  the  reaefiral,  to  obey  Ae  paranotmt  duties  I  owe  my  conntiy  and  its 
Gonstitntion ;  to  make  one  effort^  howeyer  feeble,  to  avert  the  pa8-> 
aage  of  what  appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After  my  hon- 
oiable  friend  from  Virginia  (Wr.  GMes)  had  instructed  and  amused  us 
with  the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument  which  he  deliyeied  on 
yesterday,  I  should  have  still  forborne  to  tresspass  on  the  Senate,  but 
for  the  extraordinary  character  d  his  speedi.  He  discussed  both 
sides  of  the  question  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  certainly 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him,  botk  that  it 
was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper  uod  improper 
to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  honoraUe  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  celebrated  orator  of 
Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been  onc^  placed.  Engaged 
in  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  oi  the  law,  he  mistook  in 
one  instance  the  side  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  retained,  and  ad- 
dressed the  court  and  jury  in  a  very  masterly  fend  convincing  speech 
in  behalf  of  his  antagonist.  His  distracted  client  came  up  to  him 
whilst  he  was  thus  empk>yed,  and  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaim- 
ed, "  you  have  undone  me !  You  have  ruined  me !" — ^  Never  mind, 
give  yourself  no  conoern,"  said  the  adroit  advocate ;  and  turning  to 
the  court  and  jury  continued  his  argument  by  observing,  may  it 
please  your  honors  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  been  stat- 
iing  to  you  what  I  presume  my  adversary  may  urge  on  his  side.  I 
will  now  sliow  you  how  fallacious  his  reasoning  and  groundless  his 
pretensions  are."  The  skilful  orator  proceeded,  satisfoctorily  refuted 
every  argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained  his  cause !  A  success 
with  which  I  trust  the  exertion  of  my  honorable  friend  will  on  this 
occasion  be  crowned. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Greorgia,  (Mr. 
Crawford)  that  this  has  been  made  a  party  question,  although  the 
law  incorporating  the  Bank  was  passed  prior  to  the  formation  of  par- 
ties, and  when  Congress  was  not  biased  by  party  prejudices. 

[Mr.  Crawford  explained.  He  did  not  mean  that  it  had  been  made  a  party  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate.    His  allusion  was  elsewhere.] 

I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fair  to  refer  to  the  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  body  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  themselves  here.  It  is  true  that  this  law  was  not  to 

•E 
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the  effect,  but  it  is  no  lees  true  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  oObe  po- 
litical divisions  in  this  couhtiy.  And,  if,  daring  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  side,  been  opposed  on  partj 
principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on  the  other,  it  has  not  been  advocated  oa 
aimilar  principles  ?  Where  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  ?  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  pre- 
tnmptuous  prophecy,  when  I  predict  we  shall  not  pick  up  firam  its 
ranl^  one  single  stra^ler !  And  if,  on  this  occasion,  my  worthy  friend 
from  Georgia  has  gone  over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kind  in 
him  to  look  back  upon  his  former  friends,  and  rebuke  them  for  the 
fidelity  ^rith  ^hich  they  adhere  to  their  old  principles  ? 
• 

I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents.     That  is  a  question  between  the 
giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.     But  I  must  be  permitted  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which  has  been  made 
between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
opinions  and  details  of  the  deputations  with  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded from'  Philadelphia.     Whilst  the  resolutions  of  those  legisla- 
tures— ^known  legitimate,  constitutional  and  deliberative  bodies — have 
been  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  their  interference  regarded  as 
officious,  these  delegations  from  self-^sreated  societies,  composed  of 
nobody  knows  whom,  have  been  received  by  the  committee  with  the 
utmost  complaisance.     Their  communications  have  been  treasured 
up  with  the  greatest  diligence.      Never  did  the  Delphic  priests  col* 
lect  with  more  holy  care  the  frantic  expressions  of  the  agitated  Py« 
thia,  or  expound  them  with  more  solemnity  to  the  astonished  Ore* 
cians,  than  has  the  committee  gathered  the  opinions  and  testimonies 
of  these  deputies,  and  through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
pompously  detailed  them  to  the  Senate !     Philadelphia  has  her  im- 
mediate representatives,  capable  of  expressing  her  wishes  upon  the 
floor  of  the  other  house.    If  it  be  improper  for  States  to  obtrude  upon 
Congress  their  sentiments,  it  is  much  more  highly  so  for  the  unau- 
thorized deputies  of  fortuitous  congregations. 

The  first  singular  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill  is  the 
new  and  unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The  constitution 
has  required  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
foe  his  approval  or  rejection,  and  his  determination  is  to  be  made 
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known  in  ten  days.  But  this  bill  provides,  that  when  all  the  con*' 
atitutional  sanctions  are  obtained,  and  when  according  to  the  usual 
routine  of  legislation  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  law,  it  is  to  be 
aubmitted  to  a  new  branch  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Preai- 
•dent  and  twenty-four  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
holding  their  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  they  please  to  approve 
it,  why  then  it  is  to  become  a  law  !  And  three  months  (the  term 
•allowed  by  our  law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the  great  belligerents  for 
revoking  his  edicts,  after  the  other  shall  have  repealed  his)  are  grant- 
ed them  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  or  not !  An  act  which  is  said  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
^ur  salvation,  and  without  the  passage  of  which  universal  distress 
and  bankruptcy  are  to  pervade  the  country.  Remember,  sir,  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  contended  that  this  char- 
ter is  no  contract.  Does  it  then  become  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  leave  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the 
impending  calamities  to  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy  ? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  Bank,  aiter  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial  spot  to 
fasten  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia on  that  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  &c.  In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one  part  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  1811,  to  another.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  be  deducible 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Hard  pressed  here,  it  disap- 
pears and  shows  itself  under  the  grant  to  coin  money.  The  sagacious 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791  pursued  the  wisest  course— -he  has 
•taken  shelter  behind  general,  high-sounding  and  imposing  terms.  He 
lias  declared,  in  the  preamble  establishing  the  Bank,  that  it  will  be 
very  conducive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the  national  finances  ; 
will  tend  to  give  faciKty  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  and  will  be  produe- 
tive  of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general.  No 
illusion  is  made  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
government  ?  It  is  emphatically  federal,  vested  with  an  aggregate  of 
specified  powers  for  general  purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereign- 
ties, who  have  themselves  retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  must  act  on  implied  powers. 
This  is  not  controverted,  but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and 
obviously  flow  from  the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied. 
The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and  I 
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contend  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
gigantic  power,  we  have  seen  an.  East  India  Company  created,  which 
has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout  one  of  the 
largest  portions  of  the  habitable  world.  A  company  which  is  in  itself 
a  sovereignty — which  has  subverted  empires,  and  set  up  new  dynas- 
ties, and  has  not  only  made  war,  but  war  against  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign !  Under  the  influence  of  this  powers  we  hav«  seen  arise  a  South 
Sea  Company,  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  that  distracted  and  con* 
vulsed  all  Europe,  and  menaced  a  total-  overthrow  of  all  credit  and 
confidence,  and  universal  bankruptcy.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a 
power  so  vast  would  have  been  left  by  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu*- 
tion  to  doubtful  inference  ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  constitutions,  where  powers  in  their  nature  incidental, 
and  which  would  have  necessarily  been  vested  along  with  the  princi- 
pal, are  nevertheless  expressly  enumerated ;  and  the  power  "  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 
which  it  is  said  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  provide 
a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example.  What  does  this  prove  1  How  ex- 
tremely cautious  the  convention  were  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
implication.  In  all  cases  wherQ  incidental  powers  are  acted  upon, 
the  principal*  and  incidental  ought  to  be  congenial  with  each  other, 
and  partake  of  a  common  nature.  The  incidental  power  ought  to  be 
strictly  subopdinate  and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained 
by  the  specified  power.  In  other  words,  under  the  name  of  accom^ 
plishing  one  object  which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  embrace  other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  co»> 
stitution.  If  then  you  could  establish  a  bank  to  collect  and  distribute 
the  revenue,  it  ou^t  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such 
collection  or  distribution.  It  is  mockery,  worse  than  usurpation,  to 
establish  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  other  objects 
which  are  not  lawful.  In  deducing  the  power  to  create  corporations, 
such  as  I  have  described'  it,  from  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  the  rela- 
tion and  condition  of  principal  and  incident  are  prostrated  and  destroy-  ^ 
ed.  The  accessory  is  exalted  above  the  principal.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  the  great  luminary  of  to-day  is  an  accessory,  a  satelite  to 
the  humblest  star  that  twinkles  forth  its  feeble  lightiin  the  firmament 
of  heaven ! 

Suppose  the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual  depart- 
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ment  of  this  geyeniinent,  could  you,  under  the  pow^  to^lay  and  ool* 
lect  taxes,  establish  a  judiciary  ?•  I  presume  not ;  but  if  you  could 
(derive  the  power  by  mere  implication,  could  you  vest  it  with  any 
other  authority  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ?  A  bank 
is  made^for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  collection  of  the 
lerenue,  and  while  it  is  engaged  in  this,  the  most  inferior  and  subordi- 
Bate  of  all  its  functions,  it  is  made  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  society, 
and  to  influence  all  the  great  operations  of  credit,  circulation,  and 
commerce.  Like  the  Virginia  justice,  you  tell  the  .man  whose  turkey 
had  been  stolen,  that  your  books  of  precedents  furnish  noibrmfor  his 
case,  but  then  you  mil  grant  him  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and 
when  looking  for  that  he  may  possibly  find  his  turkey !  You  say  to 
this  corporation — ^we  cannot  authorize  you  to  discount,  to  emit  paper, 
to  regulate  commerce,  &c.  No !  Our  book  has  no  precedents  of  that 
kind.  But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
while  occupied  with  that,  you  may  do  whatev/er  else  you  please ! 

.  What  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates  ?  It  is  a  splen^ 
did  association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass  of  society, 
and  invested  with  exemptions,  and  surrounded  by  immunities  and 
privileges.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Uoyd,)  has  said  that  the  original  law,  establishiDg  the  Bank,  was 
justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  institution  an  exclusive 
privilege,  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged  that  no  other 
bank  should  be  authorized  during  its  existence.  This  objection  he 
supposes  is  obviated  by  the  bill  under  consideration ;  but  all  corpora- 
tions enjoy  exclusive  privileges — that  is,  the  corporators  have  privi- 
leges which  no  others  possess :  if  you  create  fifty  corporations  instead 
ef  one,  you  have  only  fifty  privileged  bodies  instead  of  one.  I  coj»» 
tend  that  the  States  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts, 
to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to  provide 
as  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their  creditors.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  po^er-to  erect  an  artificial  body,  and  say  it  shall  be 
endowed  with  the  .attributes  of  an  individual — ^if  you  can  bestow  on 
this  object  of  your  own  creation  the  ability  to  contract,  may  you  not, 
in  contravention  of  State  rights,  confer  upon  your  slaves,  infimts,  and 
lemmes  covert  the  ability  to  contract  ?  And  .if  you  have  the  power 
to  say  that  an  association  of  individuab  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
debts  only  ma  certain  limited  degree,  what  as  to  prevent  an  exteur 
flion  of  a  similar  exemption  to  individuals  ?    Where  is  the  limitation 
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upon  this  power  to  let  up  oorporaiioofl  ?  Toa  establiBh  Mxe  in  tlir 
heart  of  a  State,  the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You  maj  ereet 
others  whose  capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estates^ 
and  thus  the  whole  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  might 
he  absorbed  by  these  political  bodies^  The  existing  Bank-fontends^ 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  it,  and  if  this  fHretension 
be  well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  chartering  compa« 
^ies,  t9  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  State  revenue.  Georgia  has  under^ 
taken,  it  is  true,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  branch  within  her  jurisdictiott ;, 
but  this  law,  now  under  a  course  of  litigation,  is  considered  as  invalid. 
The  United  States  own  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio< 
Can  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  abOity  to  pur« 
chase  it,  charter  a  company  ?  Aliens  are  forbidden,  I  believe,  in  that 
State,  to  hold  real  estate>— could  you,  in  order  to  multiply  purchasers^ 
emifer  upon  them  the  capacity  to  hold  land,  in  derogation  of  the  local- 
law  ?  1  imagine  this  will  hardly  be  insisted  upon ;  and  yet  there  ex* 
ists  a  more  obvious  connexion  between  the  undoubted  power  which* 
is  possessed  by  this  government,  to  sell  its  land,  and  the  means  of 
executing  that  power,  by  increasing  the  demand  in  the  market,  than- 
there  is  between  this  Bank  and  the  collection  of  a  tax.  This  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  a  navy^ 
make  war,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  &e.,  &c.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate  a  connexion  ^tween  a  corporation, 
established  Cor  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some  one  or  other  of  those- 
great  powers,  as  there  is  between  the  revenue  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1800,  re- 
quiring the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry  at  which  the  principal 
bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  are  situated,  to  deposit  with  them  the  cus- 
tom-house bonds,  it  had  not  the  slightest  agency  in  the  collection  of 
Aie  duties.  During  almost  one  moiety  of  the  p^od  to  which  the 
existence  of  this  institution  was  limited,  it  was  nowise-  instrumental 
in  the  collection  of  that  revenue,  to  which  it  is  now  become  indis- 
pensable !  The  cellectiott  previous  to  ISOO,  was  made  entirdy  by^ 
the  collectors ;  and  even  at  present,  where  there  is  one  port  of  entry ,» 
at  which  this  bank  is  employed,  there  are  eight  or  ten^  at  which  the- 
eoUection  is  made  as  it  was  before  1800.  And,  sir,  what  does  this; 
bank  or  its  branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it  ?    It  does  not  adjust 
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with  the  merchant  the  amoimt  <^  duty,  nor  take  Us  bond,  nor,  if  th# 
t)oiid  is  not  paid,  coerce  the  payment,  by  distress  or  otherwise.  In 
£act,  it  has  no  active  agency  whatever  in  the  collection.  Its  operas 
tion  is  merely  passive  \  that  is,  if  the  obligor,  after  his  bond  is  placed 
in  the  bank,  discharges  it,  aU  is  very  well.  Such  is  the  mighty  aid 
a£S>rded  by  this  tax-gatherer,  without  which  the  government  cannot 
get  along !  Again,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  very  limited  assi** 
tance  which  this  institution  does  in  truth  render,  extends  to  any  other 
than  a  single  species  of  tax,  that  is,  duties.  In  the  collection  of  the 
excise,  the  direct  and  other  internal  taxes,  no  aid  was  derived  from 
any  bank.  It  is  true,  in  the  collection  of  those  taxes,  the  farmer  did 
not  obtain  the  same  indulgence  which  the  merchant  receives  in  pay* 
ii\g  duties.  But  what  obliges  Congress  to  give  credit  at  all  ?  CooU 
it  not  demand  prompt  payment  of  the  duties  ?  And,  in  fiiet,  does  it 
not  so  demand,  in  many  instances  ?  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not, 
is  a  matter  merely  of  discretion.  If  it  be  a  facility  to  mercantile  ope« 
lations,  (as  I  presume  it  is)  it  ought  to  be  granted.  But  I  deny  the 
right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  which  you  would  not  otherwise  have 
the  power  to  erect.  You  cannot  creaU  the  nece$sUy  of  a  bank,  and 
then  plead  that  Mcefnty  for  its  establishment.  In  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply  as  a  payer  and  receiver.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  money  in  New  York  and  wants  it  in 
Charleston — the  bank  will  furnish  him  with  a  check,  or  bill,  to  make 
the  remittance,  which  any  merchant  would  do  just  as  well. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  fact,  actual  experience,  not  theo- 
retic reasoning,  but  by  the  records  themselves  of  the  treasury,  that 
the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well  conducted  without 
es  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  consisted  in  the  use  of  certa^ 
bigh-SQunding  phrases,  dexterously  used  on  the  occasion—*-'^  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue" — '^  the  administration  of  the  finance" — ^^  the 
conducting  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government,"  the  usual  lan-r 
guage  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  extort  express  assent,  (Mr  awe  intA 
acquiescence,  without  inquiry  or  examination  into  its  necessity*. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  year,  there  appears,  by  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  7th  of  January,  to  have  been 
a  little  upwards  of  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  this 
whole  sum  was  in  the  vaults  of  local  banks.  In  several  instances 
ivhere  opportunities  existed  of  selecting  the  bank,  a  pre£Brence  has 
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been  given  to  tKe  State  bank,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deposits  has 
been  made  with  it.  In  New  York,  for  example,  there  was  deposited 
with  the  Manhattan  Bank  $188,970,  although  a  branch  bank  is  in 
that  city.  In  this  district,  $115,080  were  deposited  with  the  Bank 
of  Columbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank,  and  yet  the  State 
banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  trusted !  If  the  money,  after  the  bonds 
are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  these  banks,  I  presume  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  placing  the  bonds  themselves  there,  if  they  must  be 
deposited  with  some  bank  for  collection,  which  I  deny. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  and  comjdicated  branches  of  the 
treasury  department,  is  the  management  of  our  landed  system.  The 
sales  have,  in  some  years,  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars — are  genrally  made  upon  credit,  and  yet  no  bank  whatever  is 
made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  collection.  After  it  is  made,  the  amount, 
in  some  instances,  has  been  deposited  with  banks,  and,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  report,  which  I  have  before  adverted  to,  tiie  amount 
so  deposited  was,  in  January,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Vnited  States,  or  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl* 
yania,  its  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  the  Kentucky 
Bank.  Upon  the  pcnnt  of  responsibility,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  ability 
to  pay  the  amount  of  any  deposits  which  the  government  may  make, 
under  any  exigency,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  State  banks ;  that 
the  acctnmtahiHiy  of  a  ramified  institution,  whose  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  single  heed,  responsible  for  all  its  members,  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  a  number  of  independent  and  unconnected  establishments,  1 
■hall  not  deny ;  but,  with  regard  to  safety,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  parent,  or  any  of  its  branches,  may  bankrupt  or  destroy  the 
whole  system,  and  the  loss  of  the  government,  in  that  event,  will 
be  of  the  deposits  made  with  each ;  whereas,  in  the  &ilure  of  one 
State  bank,  the  loss  will  be  confined  to  the  deposit  in  the  vault  of 
that  bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's  plan  to  seize  on 
tiie  branch  bank  at  New  Orleans.  At  that  period  large  sums,  im* 
ported,  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  are  alledged  to  have  been  deposited  with 
it,  and  if  the  traitor  had  accomplished  the  design,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  actually  bankrupt,  might  have  been  constrained 
to  stop  payment. 
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'  It  18  urged  by  the  gentiemaa  fiom  MtsBachmetts  (Mr.  Llofil,) 
that  a»  this  nation  advances  in  commerce^  wealth  and  popolatioii, 
new  energies  will  be  unfolded,  new  wants  and  exigences  will  arise, 
and  hence  he  infers  that  powers  must  be  implied  from  the  consti* 
tution.  fiat,  sir,  the  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the  instrument  to 
embrace  cases  not  fiedrly  within  its  scope,  or  shall  we  resort  to  thi^ 
remedy,  by  amendment,  which  the  constitution  prescribes  ? 

•  Gentlemen  contend  that  the  construction  which  they  give  to  the 
eonstitntion  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties,  and  under  all  admin« 
istrations ;  and  they  rely  particularly  on  an  act  which  passed  in  1804, 
for  extending  a  branch  to  New  Orleans ;  and  another  act  of  1807,  for 
punishing  those  who  sbould  forge  or  utter  forged  paper  of  the  Bank. 
With  regard  to  the  first  law,  passed  no  doubt  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  treasury  department,  I  would  remark,  that  it  was  the  ex* 
tension  of  a  branch  to  a  territory  over  which  Congress  possesses  the 
power  of  legislation  almost  uncontrolled,  and  where,  without  any 
constitutional  impediment,  charters  of  corporation  may  be  granted.' 
As  to  the  other  act,  it  was  passed  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  Bank — ^to  protect  the  ignorant  and  unwary  firom 
counterfeit  paper,  purporting  to  have  been  emitted  by  the  Bank. 
When  gentlemai  are  claiming  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  deduci- 
ble  from  acquiescence,  let  me  inquire  what  they  would  have  had 
those  to  do  who  believed  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  an  encroach- 
ment upon  State  rights  ?  Were  they  to  have  resisted,  and  how  ?  By 
force  ?  Upon  the  change  of  parties  in  ISOO,  it  must  be  well  recol- 
lected that  the  greatest  calamities  were  predicted  as  a  consequence  of 
that  event.  Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the  new  occupants  of  power, 
of  violating  the  public  foith,  and  prostrating  national  credit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  that  they  should  act  with  great  circumspectiott, 
was  quite  natural.  They  saw  in  foil  operation,  a  bank  chartered  by 
a  Congress  who  had  as  much  right  to  judge  of  their  constitutional 
powers  as  their  successors.  Had  they  revoked  the  law  w^hich  gave 
it  existence,  the  institution  would,  in  all  probability,  continued  to 
transact  business  notwithstanding.  The  judidary  would  have  been 
appealed  to,  and  fin>m  the  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  the 
iudges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have  pronounced  the  act  of 
inoorponilion  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the  repealing 
power  of  any  succeeding  legislature.  And,  sir,  what  a  scene  of  con- 
fosicHii  wiHild  such  a  state  of  things  have  presented — an  act  of  Con- 
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grem,  wlath  was  law  in  the  statute  book,  and  a  nolliiy  on  the  judieial 
records !  was  it  not  the  wisest  to  wait  the  natural  dissolation  of  the 
corporation  rather  than  accelerate  that  eyent  by  a  repealing  law  in* 
Tolving  so  many  delicate  considerations  ? 

When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  acquiescence  or  precedent,  do  they  foi^t  that  we  are  not  in  West- 
minster  Hall  ?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of  uniform  decision^ 
exacts  of  the  judge  a  conformity  to  the  adjudication  of  his  predeoes* 
sor.  In  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law,  this  piactice 
is  wise  and  proper,  and  without  it,  eyeiy  thing  dependii^  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  judge,  we  should  have  nosecnrity  for  our  dearest  rights. 
It  is  far  otherwise  when  applied  to  the  source  of  legislation.  Here 
no  rule  exists  but  the  constitution,  and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground 
merely  that  our  predecessors  thought  themselves  authorized,  under 
nmilar  circumstances,  to  legislate,  is  to  sanctify  error  and  to  p^petn- 
ate  usurpation.  But  if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
precedent,  I  claim  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  intelligent  judge  cautiously  receives  them.  It  is  an 
established  rule,  that  to  give  a  previous  adjudication  any  effect,  the 
mind  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  it,  must  have  been  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  opinion,  formed  after 
full  argument.  In  technical  language,  it  must  not  have  been  nib 
nlenHo.  Now  the  acts  of  1804  and  1807,  relied  upon  as  pledges  for 
the  rechartering  this  company,  passed  not  only  without  any  discus*^ 
sion  whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
Bank,  but  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member  having  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  this  quescion.  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  latter  law  passed,  probably  voted  for  it,  and  I  de- 
clare with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  that 
point,  and  I  appeal  confidently  to  every  honorable  member  who  wm» 
then  present,  to  say  if  that  was  not  his  situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  applied  to  the  l^islature,  appears  i» 
me  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Thfr 
great  advantage  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others,  is,  that 
we  have  a  toriilen  constitution,  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribing  it» 
iuithorities ;  and,  that,  however,  for  a  time,  &ction  may  convulse  the 
nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudice  sway  its  ftmctionaiies,  the 
season  of  reflection,  will  recur,  when  calmly  retracii^  their  deeds. 
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aS  abemtions  from  fondameiital  principle  will  be  corrected.  But 
once  substitute  praetiee  lor  principle— the  exposition  of  the  constitu* 
tion  for  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the 
instrument  In  the  instrument  itself !  It  will  be  as  diffiised  and  intas- 
giUe  as  the  pretended  constitution  of  England  t'^and  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  statute  book,  in  the  fugitive  journals  of  Congress,  and  in 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !  What  would  be  our  con- 
dition if  we  were  to  take  the  interpretations  given  to  that  sacred 
book,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  criterion  of  our  &ith,  for  the  book 
itself?  We  should  find  the  Holy  Bible  buried  beneath  the  interpret 
tadons,  glosses,  and  comments  of  councils,  synods,  and  learned  di- 
vines, which  have  produced  swarms  of  intollerant  and  furious  sects, 
partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of  their  origin  than  of  a 
vindictive  spirit  of  hostility  towards  each  other !  They  ought  to  af- 
ford us  a  solemn  warning  to  make  thatconstiution  which  we  have 
sworn  to  support,  our  invariable  guide. 

I  conceive  then,  sir^  that  we  were  not  empowered  by  the  constitu-* 
tion,  nor  bound  by  any  practice  under  it,  to  renew  the  charter  of  this 
Bank,  and  I  might  here  rest  the  argument.  But  as  there  are  strong 
•bjections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of  expediency,  and  as  the  dis- 
tresses which  wiU  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  I  will  ask  for  your  indulgence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  That  some  temporary  inconvenience  will  arise,  I  shall 
not  deny ;  but  most  groundlessly  have  the  recent  failures  in  New 
York  been  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  Bank.  As  well 
might  yott  ascribe  to  that  cause  the  failures  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, of  London  and  Liverpool.  The  embarrassments  of  commerce 
— ^the  sequestrations  in  France — ^the  Danish  captures — in  fine,  the 
belligerent  edicts,  aie  the  obvious  sources  of  these  fiulures.  Their 
immediate  cause  in  the  returu  of  bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the 
faith  of  unproductive  or  unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir,  the  pro* 
tests  of  the  notaries  of  London,  not  those  of  New  York,  have  occa- 
sioned these  bankruptcies. 

The  power  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
Perhaps  at  last  all  power  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the  purse,  for  with 
it  you  may  command  almost  every  thing  else.  The  specie  circula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  some  calculators  at  ten  mil- 
lions of  dcUars,  ani  if  it  be  no  more,  one  moiety  ia  in  the  vaults  of 
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this  Bank.  May  not  the  time  arrire  when  the  concenlxatioa  of  such 
a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  in  the  hand^ 
of  any  corporation,  will  be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?  By  whom  is 
this  immense  power  wielded  ?  By  a  body ,  who,  in  derogation  of 
the  g^at  principle  of  all  our  institutions,  responsibility  to  the  people, 
is  amenable  only  to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners. 
Suppose  an  attempt  to  subvert  this  goyernment — ^would  not  the  trai- 
tor first  aim  by  force  or  corruption  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this 
company  ?  Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  Seyen-tenths  of  its  capital 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chiefly  English 
subjects.  We  are  possibly  on  the  eye  of  a  rupture  with  that  nation. 
Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  English  pre- 
mi^r  would  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  entire  control 
of  this  institution  ?  Republics,  above  all  other  governments,  ought 
most  seriously  to  guard  against  foreign  influence.  All  history 
proves  that  the  internal  dissentions  excited  by  foreign  intrigue, 
have  produced  the  downfall  of  almost  every  free  government  that  has 
hitherto  existed ;  and  yet,^ntlemen  contend  that  we  are  benefitted 
by  the  possession  of  .this  foreign  capital !  If  we  could  have  its  use, 
without  its  attending  abuse,  I  should  be  gratified  also.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the  other.  Wealth  is  power,  and, 
under  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  its  proprietor,  whether  he  lives  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  proportionate  influ- 
ence. It  is  argued  that  our  possession  of  this  English  capital  gives 
us  a  great  influence  over  the  British  government.  If  this  reasoning 
be  sound,  we  had  better  revoke  the  interdiction  as  to  aliens  holding 
land,  and  invite  foreigners  to  engross  the  whole  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  country.  We  had  better  at  once  exchange  the  con- 
dition of  independent  proprietors  for  that  of  stewards.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  govern  foreign  nations,  according  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  But  let  us  put  aside  this  theory, 
and  appeal  to  the  decisions  of  experience.  Go  to  the  other  side  of  • 
the  Atlantic,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  for  us  there  by  Ei^- 
lishmen  holding  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  of  this  Bank.  Has  it  re- 
leased from  galling  and  ignominious  bondage  one  solitary  American 
seaman  bleeding  under  British  oppression  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  un. 
manly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  ?  Did  it  arrest  the  promulgation, 
or  has  it  abrogated  the  orders  of  council — ^those  orders  which  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  commerce  ?  In  sfnteof  all  its  boasted 
effect,  are  not  the  two  nations  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  war. ^ 
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Are  we  qtute  sure,  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no  ef- 
fect fiivorable  to  British  interests?  It  has  often  been  stated,  and 
although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  hct  that  this  Bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of 
Jay's  treaty — and  may  it  not  haye  contributed  to-  blunt  the  public 
sentiment,  or  paralyze  the  efforts  of  this  nation  against  British  ag» 
gression. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  said  to  be  the  most  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  besides  other  noblemen,  was  a  large  stockholder. 
Suppose  the  prince  of  Essling,  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  other  French 
dignitaries  owned  seven-eighths  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  should 
we  witness  the  same  exertions  (I  allude  not  to  any  made  in  the 
Senate)  to  re-charter  it  ?  So  fer  from  it,  would  not  the  dangerof 
French  influence  be  resounded  throughout  the  nation  ? 

I  shall  therefore  give  my  most  hearty  awent  tathe  motion  for  stci^ 
king  out  the  first  section,  of  the  bill. 
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ON  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 

At   Lexington,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1816. 


[Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  the  questioa  of  charteriDg  ihc  Bank  of  the  United  States  Ja 
1816  was  not  reported ;  but  in  an  Address  to  his  Const Itueiits,  published  in  the  Ken. 
tucky  Gazette,  Lcxinjton,  Jane  8d,  1816,  he  gave  the  tubstance  of  it,  as  follows:] 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which, 
at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  I  gave  my  humble  support,  I  feel 
particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  acted.  Thitf 
explanation,  if  not  due  to  nfy  own  character,  the  State  and  district  to 
which  1  belong  haf  e  a  right  to  demand.  It  would  hare  been  unne- 
cessary, if  my  observations,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, pending  the  measure,  had  been  published ;  but  they  were  not 
published,  and  why  they  were  not  published,  I  am  unadvised. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  by  three  general  considerations.  The  first  was,  that 
I  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature  of  tiie  State.  What 
were  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  Legislature,  in  giving  the 
instruction,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  understood  from  members  of  that 
body,  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  a  clause,  declaring  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  grant  the  charter,  was.  stricken  out ;  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred,  either  that  the  Legislature  did  not  believe  a  bank 
unconstitutional,  or  that  it  had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.  This 
infe]:ence  derives  additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
two  late  Senators  from  this  State,  as  well  as  the  present  Senators, 
voted  for  a  National  Bank,  the  Legislature,  which  must  have  been 
well  apprised  that  such  a  measure  was  in  contemplation,  did  not 
again  interpose,  either  to  protest  againsj  the  measure  itself,  or  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  those  Senators.  From  this  silence  on  th« 
part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  pro- 
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ceediogs  of  the  general  goyernmeDt,  I  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  saw,  without  dissatisfaction,  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  J^ational  Bank  ;  and  that  its  opposition  to  the  former  one 
was  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  applicable  to  that  corporation  alone^ 
or  no  longer  existing.  But  when,  at  the  last  session^  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with  me  was 
not  so  much  what  was  the  opinipn  of  the  Legislature,  although  un- 
doubtedly the  opinion  of  a  body  so  respectable  would  have  great 
weight  with  me  under  any  circumstances,  as  what  were  the  senti* 
ments  of  my  immediate  constituents.  These  I  believed  to  be  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution,  from  the  following  circumstances :  In  the  first 
place,  my  predecessor,  (Mr.  Hawkins)  voted  for  a  National  Bank, 
without  the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent.  Secondly,  during  the 
last  fall,  when  1  was  in  my  district,  I  conversed  freely  with  many  of 
my  constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the  most  common  topic  of 
conversation,  and  all,  without  a  single  exception  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable,  if  not  the  only  efficient  remedy,  for  the 
alarming  evils  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  And  lastly,  daring  the 
session  I  received  many  letters  from  my  constituents,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  all  of  which  concurred,  I  believe  without  a  solitary 
exception,  in  advising  the  measure.  So  far,  then,  from  being  instruct- 
ed by  my  district  to  oppose  the  bank,  I  had  what  was  perhaps  tanta- 
mount to  an  Instruction  to  support  it — ihe  acquiescence  oi  my  con- 
stituents in  the  vote  of  their  former  representative,  and  the  communi- 
cations, oral  and  written,  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
a  bank. 

The  next  consideration  which  induced  me  to  oppoae  the  renewal 
of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  I  believed  the  corporation  had,  during  a 
portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its  powers,  and  had 
sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political  party.  Instances  of  its 
oppression  for  that  purpose  were  asserted  to  have  occurred  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Charleston  ;  and,  although  denied  in  Congress  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  the  discussions  on  the  application  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  they  were,  in  my  judgment,  satisfactorily 
made  out.  This  oppression,  indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  debate  on  the  present  bank,  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  party  which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of 
the  old  charter.     It  may  be  said,  what  security  is  there  that  the  new 
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bank  will  not  imitate  this  example  of  oppression  ?  I  answer,  the 
f«ite  of  the  old  bank  warning  all  similar  institutions  to  shun  politics, 
-^ith  whicb  tbey  ought  not  to  have  any  concern ;  the  existence  of 
abundant  competition,  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  banks,  and 
the  precautions  which  are  to  be- found  in  the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

A  third  consideratioD|  under  which  I  acted  in  ISll,  was  that,  as 
the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
tinued, was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  did  not 
then  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
powers  which  were  specifically  granted.  Congress  was  not  authorized 
to  continue  the  bank.  The  constitution  contains  powers  delegated 
and  prohibitory,  powers  expressed  and  constructive.  It  vests^  in 
Congress  all  powers  necessary  to  give  effect  to  enumerated  powers — 
all  that  may  be  necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity  the  machine 
of  government  which  it  constructs.  The  powers  that  may  be  so  ne* 
cessary  are*  deducible  by  construction.  They  are  not  defined  in  the 
constitution.  They  are,  from  their  nature,  indefinable.  When  the 
question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these  powers,  the  point  of  inquiry 
should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the  general  government  ?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  various  rules  have  been,  at  different 
times,  laid  down  ;  but,  perhaps,  at  last,  there  is  no  other  than  a  sound 
and  honest  judgment  exercised,  under  the  checks  and  control  which 
belong  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  people. 

The  constructive  powers,  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically  granted 
powers,  and  depending,  for  their  sanction  and  existence,  upon  a  neces- 
sity to  give  ef^t  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  iis  to  be  sought  for 
and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  necessity  may  not  be  perceived,  at  one  time,  under  one  state  of 
things,  when  it  is  perceived  at  another  time,  under  a  different  state 
of  things.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  never  changes ;  it  is  always 
the  same ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  lights  of  experience 
may  evolve  to  the  fallible  persons,  charged  with  its  administration, 
the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a  particular  exercise  of  a  constructive 
power  to-day,  which  they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  such  an  institution  did  not  appear  to  me 
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to  be  80  necessary  to  the  falfillment  of  any  of  the  objects  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  constitution  as  to  justify  Congress  in  assuming,  by 
construction,  power  to  establish  it.  It  was  supported  mainly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  operations.  But 
the  local  institutions  in  the  several  States  were  at  that  time  in  pros^ 
perous  existence,  confided  in  by  the  community,  having  a  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  and  connexion  the  most 
intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually  employed  by  the  treasury 
to  aid  that  department,  in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements ,  and  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  fully  capable  of  afibrding  to  it  all  the  facility 
that  it  ought  to  desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  necessity  of  a  national  institution.  But  how  stands  the 
case  in  1816,  when  I  am  called  upon  again  to  examine  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  ^  A  total 
change  of  circumstances  is  presented.  Events  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude have  intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  has  taken  place,  and  this 
has  led  to  a  train  of  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  I 
behold,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  United  States, 
about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  enjoying,  in  dif^ent  de- 
grees, the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  all,  under  no 
direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  authorities.  These  institutions  are  emitting 
the  actual  currency  of  the  United  States ;  a  currency  consisting  of  a 
paper,  on  which  they  neither  pay  interest  nor  principal,  while  it  is 
exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on  which  both  are  paid. 
I  see  these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising  what  has  been  considered, 
at  all  times  and  in  ail  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty, the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They 
are  no  longer  competent  to  assist  the  treasury  in  either  of  the  great 
o|>eration8  of  collection,  deposit,  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues. 
Ijd  hcij  the  paper  which  they  emit,  and  which  the  treasury,  firom  the 
force  of  events,  finds  itself  constrained  to  receive,  is  constantly  ob- 
structing the  operations  of  that  department.  For  it  will  accumulate 
'where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  cannot  be  used  where  it  is  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  govemment,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  broker- 
age. Every  man  who  pays  or  receives  from  the  govemment,  pays  or 
receives  as  much  less  than  he  ought,  as  is  the  difference  between  the 
■aedium  in  which  the  payment  is  ef^ted,  and  specie*    Taxes  are  no 
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bnger  muform.  In  New  England,  where  specie  pajmenU  have  not 
been  suspended,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contribu- 
tions than  where  they  are  suspended.  In  Kentucky,,  as  much  more 
IS  paid  by  the  people  in  their  taxes  than  is  paid, .  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  is  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  the  general  gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  depend  upon  these  local  institutions,  multiplied 
and  multiplying  daily — coming  intoexistence  by  the  breath  of  ei^teea 
State  sorereignties,  some  of  which,  by  a  single  act  of  volition,  havo 
created  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  £yen  if  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  could  be  anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining 
passive,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  general  government  ought 
longer  to  depend  upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid  in 
its  operations.  But  I  do  tiot  believe  it  can  be  justly  so  antic^ted. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  the  renewal  shall  take  place 
of  specie  payments,  and  yet,  without  concert  between  all  or  most  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  effected*  With  regard  to  those  disposed  to  return 
to  a  regular  state  of  things,  great  difficulties  may  arise,  as  to  the  time 
of  its  commencement. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  is  such  that  no 
thinking  man  can  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm,  thai 
it  threatens  general  distress,  if  it  does  not  ultimately  lead  to  c<nivul» 
aion  and  subversion  of  the  government,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  can  be  devised.  A 
National  Bank,  with  oth^  auxiliary  measures,  is  proposed  as  thai 
remedy.  I  determined  to  examine  the  question,  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possible  arising  liom  my  former  opinion.  I  know  that  the 
safest  course  for  me,  if  I  were  to  pursue  a  cold,  calculating  polic^^,  is 
to  adhere  to  that  opinion,  right  or  wrong.  I  am  p^ectly  aware  that 
if  I  change  or  seem  to  change  it,  I  shall  expose  myself  to  some  ceiH 
sure.  But,  looking  at  the  subjct  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  events 
which  have  happened  since  the  commenceiifient  of  the  war,  I  can  no 
longer  doubt.  A  Bank  appears  to  me  not  only  necessary,  but  indis 
pensably  necessary,  in  connexion  with  another  measure,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  all  are  but  too  sensible.  I  prefer,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  am  determined  to  throw  myself  upon  their  candor  and  jus- 
tice.   That  which  appeared  to  me  in  1811,  under  the  state  of  things 
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then  CTKistiag,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  govennnent,  teenM 
now  to  be  necessary,  under  the  present  state  of  things.  Had  I  then 
foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no  objection  had  laid  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  I  should  h&ve  Toted  tor  the  renewal. 

Other  prvittsions  of  the  constitution,  but  little  noticed,  if  noticed  at 
ti^U,  on  the  discussions  in  Congress  in  1811,  would  seem  tQ  urge  that 
foody  to  exert -aU  its  powers  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  the  money  of 
the  country.  That  instrument  confers  upon  Congress  the  pow^  to 
<oin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  yalue  of  foreign  coins ;  and  the  States 
nre  prohibited  to  coin  money,  to  emit  ^ills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Th« 
plain  inference  is,  that  the  subject  of  the  ^neral  currency  is  in- 
tended  to  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  general  government.  In 
,p<Nnt  of  fact,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
the  banks  created  by  them.  Their  paper  has  every  quality  of  money 
•except  that  of  being  a  tender,  and  even  this  w  imputed  to  it  by  some 
States,  in  l^e  law  by  which  a  creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  to  a 
minous  suspension  of  the  payment  ef  his  debt.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  recover  the  control  which  it  has  lost  over  the  general 
currency.  The  remedy  called  for  is  one  of  caution  and  moderation, 
hvi  of  firmness.  Whether  a  remedy,  directly  acting  upon  the  banks 
and  their  paper  thrown  into  circulation,  is  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  or  net,  neither  Congress  nor  the  community  are  pre- 
pared for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.  An  indirect  remedy,  of 
a  milder  character,  seems  to  be  furnished  by  a  National  Bank.  Going 
into  operation  with  the  poweiful  aid  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  it  will  be  highly  instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie 
payments.  Coupled  with  the  other  measure  adopted  by  Congress  for 
that  object,  I  believe  the  remedy  effectual.  The  local  banks  must 
follow  the  example,  which  the  National  Bank  will  set  them,  of  re- 
deeming their  notes  by  the  payment  of  spede,  or  their  notes  will  be 
discredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warrants  the  establishment  of  a  Bank, 
other  considerations,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  strongly  urge 
it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  everywhere  felt.  Exchange 
varies  continually,  not  only  between  different  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
betweeen  dififerent  parts  of  the  same  city.    If  the  paper  of  a  National 
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Bank  iff  not  redeemed  in  specie,  it  will  be  mnch  better  thant  the  cur^ 
rent  paper,  since,  although  its  valae,  in>  comparison  with  specie,  may 
fluctnate,  it  will  affivd  an  uniform  standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations,  there  onght 
perhaps  to  be  in  the  general  gORremment  some  comiterpoise-  to  that 
which  is  escorted  bj  the  States.  Such  a  counterpoise  might  not  in>> 
deed  be  so  necessary,  if  the  States  exercised  the  power  to  incorporate 
banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  single  State  has  a  banking  capital  equiyalent, 
or  nearly  so,  to  ooe-fiflh  of  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  eyent  of  any  convulsion^  in  which  the  distribution  of 
banking  institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
mischief  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank^ 
since  its  location  must  be  within  one  of  the  States.  But  in  this  re* 
spect  the  locatiou  of  the  Bank  is  extremely  favorable,  being  in  one  of 
the  middle  States,  not  likely,  from  its  position  as- well  as  its  loyalty^ 
to  concur  in  any  scheme  for  subverting  the  government*  And  a  suf^ 
ficient  security  against  such  contingency  is  to  be  found  in  the  distri- 
bution of  branches  in  difierent  States,  acting  and  ^acting  upon  the 
parent  institutioD^and  upon  each  other. 
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Ik  the  Senate  op  the  United  States,  July  12,  1832. 


I  HAVE  some  obsenratioDfl  to-submit  on  this  question,  which  I  would 
4iot  trespass  on  the  Senate  In  oaring,  but  that  it  has  some  command 
of  leisure,  in  consequence  of  the  conference  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  respect  to  the  tariff. 

A  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  has  recently  passed  Congress,  after 
much  deliberation.  In  this  body,  we  know  that  there  are  members 
enough  who  entertain  no  constitutional. scruples,  to  mak^,  wdth  the 
Yote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  also,  it  is  believed,  there  is  a  like  majority 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  the  Presi"> 
dent  has  r^ectedibe  bill,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  elaborate 
message,  oommunicating  at  large  his  objections.  The  constitution 
requires  that  we  should  reconsider  the  biU,  and  that  the  question  of 
its  pass9g^,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding,  shall  be  takes 
by  ayes  and  noes.  Respect  to  him,  as  well  as  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  require  that  we  should  deliberately  examine  his  reasons, 
and  reconsider  the  question. 

The  veto  is  an  extraordinary  power,  which,  though  tolerated  by 
the  constitution,  was  not  expected,  by  the  convention,  to  he  4ised  in 
ordinary  cases.  It  was  designed  'for  instances  of  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, in  unguarded  moments.  Thus  restricted,  and  it  has  been  thus 
restricted  by  all  former  Presidents,  it  might  not  be  mischievous.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Madison's  administration  of  eight  years,  there  occurred  but 
two  or  three  cases  of  its  exercise.  During  the  last  administration  I 
do  not  now  recollect  that  it  was  once.  In  a  period  little  xipwards  of 
three  years,  the  |vesent  Chief  Magistrate  has  employed  the  veto  four 
t^es.    We  now  hear  quite  frequently,  in  the  progress  of  measures 
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through  CongresB,  the  statement  that  the  President  win  veto  theniy- 
urged  as  an  objection  to  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  genius  of  representative 
government.    It  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fire- 
quently  employed  in-  respect  to  the  expediency  of  measures,  as  well 
as  their  constitutionality.     It  is  a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed 
irom  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king.    And  it  is  remarkable  that  iQ> 
England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not  having  been  used  for  upwards  of. 
a  century.    At  the  commencement  of  die  Freneb  revolution,  in  dis* 
cusssing  the  principles  of  their  constitution,  in  national  convention, 
the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure.    The  gay,  laughing  population^ 
ef  Paris  bestowed  on  the  king  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  Veto,  and* 
on  the  queen,  that  of  Madame  Veto.    The  convention  finally  decreed^ 
that  if  a  measure  rejected  by  the  king  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
two  concurring  legislatures,  it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstanding  the- 
veto.     In  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
of  the  State  constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after  the  rejection  of 
a  bill  by  the  Governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the* 
members  eleeted  to  both  Houses,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  Govemor's  objections.     As  a  oo-ordinate  branch  of  the  gov-*- 
emment,  the  chief  magistrate  has  great  weight..   If,  after  a  respect— 
fill  consideration  of  his  objections  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  shall  still  pass  it,  notwith- 
standing his  oftcial  influence  and  the  force  of  his  reasons,  ought  ilr 
not  to  become  a  law  ?    Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule  - 
that  ofa  legislative  body  twice  deHberately  expressed  ? 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  veto  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so  oflen,  and' 
so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^ 
by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  idmost  every  stage  of  it»^ 
existence,  and  by  the  people,  and  by  the  State  legislatives.  Of  all* 
the  controverted  questions  which  have  sprung  up  under  our  govern* 
ment,  not  one  has  been  so  fuQy  tnvestrgated  as  that  of  its  power  to« 
establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  More  than  seventeen  yeara 
ago,  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Madison  then  said,,  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  r 
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Mk  an  incovpoxated  B«nk,  as  being  prednded,  ia  my  judgment,  bv  r^ated  recog* 
nitionsy  under  Taried  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  ot 
ifae  leguladve,  executive,  and  judicial  bnnches  ot  the  gfyvetnment,accoa^panied  bv 
indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  genera]  will  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Madison,  himself  opposed  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  yielded  his  own  convictions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  thus  often  expressed.  Subse- 
quent to  this  true  but  strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States  ^as  established,  and  numerous  other  acts,  of  all 
the  departments  of  government,  manifesting  the^  settled  sense  of  the 
power,  have  been  added  to  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Madison's  message. 

No  question  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  within  the  last  two 
years,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  in  State  Legislatures,  than  that  of 
the  Bank.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  been  prompted  by  the 
President  himself.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  (in  December, 
1829,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  view  of  that  body  and  the  nation, 
and  expressly  declared,  that  it  could  not,  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned, be  ^^  too  soon"  settled.  In  each  of  his  subsequent  annual  mes- 
sages, in  1830  and  1831,  he  again  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  and  after  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  election  of  a  new  Congress,  the  President  proposes  to 
renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  his 
friends  now  declare  the  agitation  of  the  question  to  be  premature ! 
It  was  not  premature  in  1829  to  present  the  question,  but  it  is  pre- 
mature in  1832  to  consider  and  decide  it ! 

After  the  President  had  directed  public  attention  to  this  question, 
it  became  uot  only  a  topic  of  popular  conversation,  but  was  discussed 
in  Ihe  press  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  popular  elections.  I  was 
myself  interrogated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  make  a  publi<i 
expression  of  my  sentiments  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Kentucky,  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  told  me  near  two  years  ago,  that 
he  was  surprised,  in  an  obscure  part  of  his  county^  (the  hills  of  Ben- 
son) where  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  Banks,  to  find  himself 
questioned  on  the  stump,  as  to  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  general  order  had  gone  out,  firom 
head-quarters,  to  the  partizans  of  Ihe  administration  every  where,  to 
agitate  and  make  the  most  of  the  question.    They  have  done  so :  and 
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th^  condition  now  reminds  me  of  the  ikble  invented  by  Dr.  IVuk- 
Un  of  the  eagle  and  the  cat,  to  demonstrate  that  iBsop  had  not  ex- 
hausted invention,  in  the  construction  of  his  memorable  fables.  The 
eagle,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced  from  his  lofly  flight  in  the 
air  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  be  a  pig.  Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he 
quickly  felt  most  painfully  the  paws  of  the  cat  thrust  deeply  into  his 
sides  and  body.  Whilst  flying,  he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed 
pig,  and  proposed  to  let  go  his  hold,  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone. 
No  says  puss,  you  brought  me  from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will 
hold  &st  to  you  until  you  carry  me  back — a  condition  to  which  the 
eagle  readily  assented. 

The  friends  of  the  President,  who  have  been  for  near  three  years 
agitating  this  question,  now  turn  round  upon  their  opponents,  who 
have  supposed  the  President  quite  serious  and  in  earnest  in  present- 
ing it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge  them  with  prematurely 
agitating  it.  And  that  for  electioneering  purposes !  The  other  side 
understands  perfectly  the  policy  of  preferring  an  unjust  charge  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  well  founded  accusation. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motive  in  the  matter,  who  have 
been  actuated  by  it }  Those  who  have  taken  the  President  at  his 
word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration ;  or  those  who  have  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  means  to  elude  the  question  ?  By  alternately  coaxing  and  threat- 
ening the  Bank ;  by  an  extraordinary  investigation  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Bank ;  and  by  every  species  of  postponement  and  pro- 
crastination, during  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Nothwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedients,  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress, prompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  passed 
the  bill.  And  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  great  respect  and  deference, 
to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law,  contained 
in  the  Presidenfis  message,  avoiding,  as  much  as  I  can,  a  repetition  of 
what  gentlemen  have  said  who  preceded  me. 

The  President  thinks  that  the  precedents,  drawn  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  Bank^ 
are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two  against  the  authori- 
ty.   He  supposes  diat  one  Congress  in  1811,  and  another  in  1815, 
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decided  against  the  power.  Let  us  examine  both  of  these  cases. 
The  House  of  Representatiyes  in  181 1,  passed  the  bill  to  re-charter 
the  Bank,  and,  consequently  affirmed  the  power.  The  Senate  during 
the  same  year  were  divided,  17  and  17,  and  the  Vice^Presid^t  gave 
the  casting  vote.  Of  the  17  who  voted  against  the  Bank,  we  know 
fiom  the  declaration  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,) 
now  present,  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  constitu* 
tional  power  of  Congress  to  estaUish  a  Bank,  and  that  he  voted  on 
totally  distinct  ground.  Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding  it  to  the 
17  who  voted  for  the  Bank,  the  number  would  have  stood  18  for,  and 
16  against  the  power.  But  we  know  farther,  that  Mr.  Gailkrd,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Robins(Mi,  made  a  part  of  that  16 ;  and  that  in 
1815,  all  three  of  them  voted  for  the  Bank.  Take  those  three  votes 
from  the  16,  and  add  them  to  the  IS,  and  the  vote  of  1811,  as  to  the 
question  of  constitutional  power,  would  have  been  21  and  13.  And  of 
tfiese  Uiirteen  there  nught  have  been  others  still  who  were  not  go- 
verned in  their  votes  by  any  doubts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  Congress  of  1815,  so  far  from  their  having  enter-> 
tained  any  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank,  they 
actually  passed  a  Bank  bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the  power.  It  is 
txme  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Cheves,)  they  rejected  another  bank  bill,  not  on 
grounds  of  want  of  power,  but  upon  considerations  of  expediency  in 
the  partieular  structure  of  that  Bank. 

Both  the  adverse  precedents  therefore,  relied  upon  in  the  message, 
operate  directly  against  the  aigument  whieh  they  were  brought  for*' 
%-ard  to  maintam.  Coi^ress^  by  various  other  acts,  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  again  uid  again  sanctioned  the  power. 
And  I  believe  it  may  be  trvlj  affirmed  that  from  Uie  commencement 
of  the  government  to  this  day,  there  has  not  been  a  Congress  opposed 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  the  distinct  ground  of  a  want 
of  power  to  estafaiish  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  of  myself. 
f 

I  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  Bank  of  the  Umted  States,  and  1 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other  reasons, 
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I  assigned  that  of  its  being  unc<»i8titQtional.  My  speech  his  been 
read  to  the  Senate,  during  the  fHCogress  of  this  billy  but  the  reading 
of  it  excited  no  other  regret  thaD  that  it  was  read  in  sach  a  wretched, 
bungling,  mangling  manner.*  During  a  long  public  life,  (I  mention 
the  fitct,  not  as  claiming  any  merit  for  it,  the  oofy  great  question  in 
which  I  have  ever  changed  my  opinion^  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  researches  of  the  Senator  had  carried  him  » 
little  further,  he  would,  by  turning  over  a  few  more  Jeares  of  the 
same  book  from  which  her  read  my  speech,  hare  found  that  which  I 
made  in  1816,  ip  support  of  the  present  Bank.  By  the  reasons  at* 
signed  in  it  for  the  change  of  my  opinion,  I  am  ready  to  abide  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity.  In  1816,  bemg 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  perfoctly  in  my  pow- 
er to  have  said  nothing  and  done  nothii^,  and  thus  have  concealed 
die  change  of  opinion  which  my  mind  had  undergone.  But  I  did  not 
choose  to  remain  silent  and  esci^  lesponsibility.  I  chose  paUioly 
to  avow  my  actual  conversion.  The  war  and  the  fotal  experiencar 
of  its  disastrous  events,  had  changed  me.  Mr.  Madison,  Governor 
Pleasants,  and  almost  all  the  public  men  around  me,  my  political 
friends,  had  changed  their  (pinions  from  the  same  causes. 

The  power  to  establish  a  Bank  is  deduced  from  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  all  powers  necessary  and 
pn^er  to  carry  into  effect  the  enumerated  powers.  In  1811, 1 -be* 
lieved  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessary,  and  that  asafe  re^ 
liance  might  be  placed  on  the  local  banks^  in  the  administration  of 
the  fiscal  affiun  of  the  government.  The  war  taoght  us  many  les- 
sons, and  among  others  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  theBank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  government  I  wiB 
net  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  perusal  of  my  speech  in:  1816,  but  ask 
its  permiflsion  to  read  a  few  extracts : 

«  But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816^  when  he  wm  ealled  upon  i»  eicanaae  die  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  1  A  total  change  of 
CHrcumBtanciee  yns  presented— evence  of  Uie  utmost  magnitude  had  i 


A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  bad  taken  place,  and  this  had  led  to  a 
ttaiB  of  cucomAanees  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  He  beheld,  dispersed  over  tUe- 
immense  ezeent  of  (be  United  Statesi  about  three  bundled  banking  ui0tituti«ns»  en- 
jonng;  m  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  aO- 
under  no  direet  control  of  the  geneml  govemraent,  and  subject  to  aoAotual  respoiiy. 
ability  to  the  state  authorities.    These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  cu»- 

•  It  is  mdeiM^od  to  hATS  beea  VMd  )iy  Iff.  Hiit 
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wm  of  Um  IXaited  States—a  currency  oonaittiog  of  papei,  on  which  they  neither 
paid  interest  nor  piincifMd,  whikt  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community, 
en  whiab  both  were  paid.  We  saw  these  institutiona  in  fact,  ezeiciaing  what  haa 
been  considered,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
■oviereignty— the  regulation  af  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no» 
longer  competent  to  assist  the  Treasuiv.  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collec* 
tion,  deposits  or  distribution  of  the  ynbfic  reveniies.  In  fact,  the  imper  which  they 
emitted,  and  which  the  Treasury,  from  the  force  of  events,,  found  itself  constrained 
to  receive,  was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department ;  for  it 
would  aocumulate  wheie  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  was 
wanted,  for  the  puiposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage. 
Greiy  man  who  paid  to  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much 
less  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  difference  between  the  medium  ilk 
which  the  payment  was  effected  and  specie.  Taxes  wereno  longer  uniform.  In 
New  England,  wheie  specie  payments  had  not  been  suspended,  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  Ken- 
tucky as  much  more  was  paid  by  the  people,  in  their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  ex^ 
ample,  in^the  State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  Mper  was  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 
«*  a  •'«  '«F  m  a  a  a  a 

"  Considering,  then,,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such  that  no  thinking  man 
eonld  coutempTate  it  without  the  most  serious  afiirm ;  that  it  threatened  general 
distress,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  government 
—it  appeased  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy 
could  be  devised*  A-National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures  was  ^posed  aa- 
that  remedy.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little 
yrnuctice  as  poasible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion ;  he  knew  that  the  safest  ooone 
to  him,  if  he  puxsued  a  cold  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  that  opinion 
light  or  wrong.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  change 
it,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some  censure ;  but,  looking  at  the  subject  with  ther 
hght  dbed  upon  it,  by  events  happening  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he- 
•oukl  no  longer  deubt  *  *  *  He  preferred  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of 
consistency,  ({be  evident  interests  of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  him- 
self tqpott  their  justice  and  candor." 

The  interest  which  foreigners  hold  in  the  existing  Bank  of  die 
United  States^  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  objection  to^ 
die  recharter*  But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  assignable  nature 
of  the  stock ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  applies  to  gov- 
ernment stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in  canal  and  other  compa- 
nies, created  for  internal  improvements,  and  every  species  of  money 
te  moveables  in  which  foreigners  may  acquire  ao  interest.  The  as- 
signable character  of  the  stock  is  a  quidity  conferred  not  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  foretgnerS)  but  for  that  of  our  own  citizens.  And  the  fact  of  iUi 
being  trancferred  to  them  is  the  efieet  of  the  balance  of  trade  being 
against  us-^an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the  American  system  will 
correct.  All  governments  wanting  capital,  resort  to  foreign  nations 
possessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  the  resort 
is  even  made  by  one  to  another  beUigarent  nation.  Ddring  our  revo- 
lutionary war  we'obtaihed  foreign  capital  (Dutch  and  French)  to  aid 
«s.  Durii^  the  late  war  American  stock  was  sent  ie-Europe  to  sdl ; 
aad  if  I  am  not  misinftrmed,  to  Liverpool.  The  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  place  wh^oce  the  capital  is  obtained,  but  the  advan^ 
tageous  use  of  it.    The  cmifidence  of  finreigneffs  in  oar  stocks,  is  a  proof 
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of  the  solidity  of  our  credit.  Foreignen  have  no  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration  of  thiB  Bank ;  and  if  they  buy  its  stock,  they  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manage  it.  The  senator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  asks  what  would  havelieen  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  if,  during  the  late  war,  this  Bank  had  existed, 
with  such  an  interest  in  it  as  foreigners  now  hold  ?  1  will  tell  him. 
We  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  disasters  of  that  war,  perhaps 
those  of  Detroit  and  at  this  place.  The  government  would  have  pos- 
sessed ample  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution ;  and  the  interest  of 
ibreign»«,  British  sulijects  especially,  would  have  operated  upon 
them,  not  upon  us.  Will  it  not  be  a  serious  evil  to  be  obliged  to  remit 
in  specie  to  foreigners  the  eight  millions  which  they  now  have  in  thb 
bank,  instead  of  retaining  that  capital  within  the  country  to  stimulate 
its  industry  and  enterprise } 

The  Bresident  assigns  in  his  message  a  eonspicuous  place  Ho  the 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  £ank  on  the  interests  of  the  western 
people.  They  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  him^for  his  kindness 
manifested  towards  them ;  although,  I  think,  they  have  much  reason 
to  deprecate  it  The  people  of  all  the  west  owe  to  this  Bank  about 
thirty  millions,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  it ;  and  the  President 
thinks  that  the  payments  for  the  interest,  and  other  fecilities  which 
tiiey  derive  from  the  operation  ef  the  Bank,  are  so  onerous  as  to  pro- 
duce ^^  a  drain  of  their  ^currency,  which  no  country  can  bear  without 
inconvenience  and  occasional  distress.'*  His  remedy  is  to  compel 
them  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt  which  they  have  contracted  in  a 
period  short  of  four  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  they  cannot  pay 
the  interest  virithout  distress,  how  are  they  to  pay  the  principal  ?  If 
they  cannot  pay  a  part  how  are  they  to  pay  the  whole  ?  Whether  the 
payment  of  the  interest  be  or  be  not  a  burthen  to  them,,  is  a  question 
for  themselves  to  decide,  respecting  which  they  might  be  disposed  te 
dispense  with  the  kindness  of  the  President,  if,  instead  of  borrowing 
thirty  millions  from  the  Bank,  they  had  borrowed  a  like  sum  from  a 
Girard,  John  Jacob  Astor,  or  any  otiier  banker,  what  would  th^ 
think  of  one  who  should  come  to  them  and  say — ^^  G^tlemen  of  the 
west,  it  will  ruin  you  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  and  therefore  I 
win  oblige  you  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  principal  in  less  than  four 
years.'*  Would  they  not  reply — ^'^  We  know  what  we  are  about; 
mind  your  own  business ;  we  are  satisfied  that  in  ours  we  can  make 
not  only  the  interest  on  what  we  loan,  but  a  fiur  profit  besides*'' 
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A  great  mistake  exists  aboat  the  western  operation  of  tiie  Bank.  It 
is  not  the  Bank,  but  the  business,  the  commerce  of  the  west,  and  the 
operations  of  govemmenty  that  occasions  the  transfer,  annually,  of 
money  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic;  States.  What  is  the  actual 
course  of  things  ?  The  business  and  commerce  of  the  west  are  car- 
ried on.  with  New  Orleans,  with  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transport  our  dead  or  inanimate 
produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  receive  in  return,  checks  or  drafts  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  a  premium  of  a  half  per  cent.  W&  send 
by  our  drovers  our  live  stock  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and  receive  » 
similar  checks  in  return.  With  these  ^afts  or  checks  our  merchants 
proceed  to  the  Atlantic  chies,  and  purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods 
ibr  western  consumi^oo.^  The  lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  is  also  carried  on  pnncipally  through  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  alsoi  transfers  to  places  where  it  is  wanted, 
through  that  Bank,  the  sums  accumulated  at  th&diflEbrent  land  offices^ 
fiir  purchases  of.the  public  lands. 

Now  all  these  varied  operations  must  go  on ;  all  these  remittances 
must  be  made — Bank  of  the  United  States  or  no  Bank.  The  Bank 
does  not  create,  but  facilitates  them.  The  Bank  is  a  mere  vehicle ; 
just  as  much  so  as  the  steamboat  is  the  vehicle  which.  tnuSsports  our 
produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New  Orleans,  and  not  the  grower  of  that 
produce.  It  is  to  confound  cause  and  e£fect,  to  attribute  to  the  Bank 
the  transfer  of  money  from  the  west  to^the  east.  Annihilate  the 
Bank  tomorrow,  and  similar  transfers  of  capital,  the  same  description 
of  pecuniary  operations,  must  be  continued ;  not  so  well,  it  is  true-) 
but  performed  they  must  be,  ill  or  well,  under  any  state  of  circum« 
stances. 

The  true  questions  are — how  are  they  now  performed ;  how  were 
they  conducted  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank ;  how  would  they 
be  after  it  ceased  ?  I  can  tdl  you  what  was  our  condition  before  the 
Bank  vras  established ;  and,  as  I  reason  from  the  past  to  future  expe- 
rience, under  analogous  circumstances,  I  can  venture  to  predict  what 
it  will  probably  be  without  the  Bank. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
exchange  business  of  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium,  which 
was  generally  paid  on  all  remittamces  to  the  east  of  two  and  a  halC^ 
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per  cent.  The  a^regate  amount  of  all  remittances,  diroti^aut  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year,  was  very  great,  and  iistead  of  the  sum  then 
paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  cent,  or  nothing,  if  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Sutes  be  used.  Prior  to  the  Bank,  we  were  without  the 
capital  of  the  thirty  milljons  which  that  institution  now  supplies, 
stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  our  enterprise.  In  Ken- 
tucky we  have  no  specie  paying  Bank,  scarcdy  any  currency  other 
than  that  of  paper  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  ^States  and  its  branches. 

How  is  the  west  to  pay  this  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millions  of 
4ollani?  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  General  distress, 
certain,  wide-spread,  inevitable  ruin  must  be  the  consequences  of  aa 
attempt  to  enforce  the  payment.  Depression  in  the  value  of  all  pro- 
perty, sheriff's  sales  and  sacrifices — bankruptcy,  must  necessarly 
^nsue ,  and,  with  them,  relief  laws,  paper  money,  a  prostration  of 
4he  courts  of  justice,  evils  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  must 
again,  with  all  their  train  of  afflictions,  revisk  our  country.  But  tt 
is  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr^  White)  that  similar 
predictions  were  made,  without  being  realized,  from  the  downfall  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  dd  Bank  did  not  possess  one-third  of  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  that  it  had  but  one  office  west  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the 
present  has  nine ;  and  that  it  had  little  or  no  debt  due  to  it  in  that 
quarter,  whilst  the  present  Bank  has  thirty  millions.  The  vrar,  too, 
which  shortly  followed  the  down&ll  of  the  old  Bank,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  whidi  soon  followed  the  war,  prevented 
the  injury  apprehended  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  Bank. 

The  same  gentleman  further  argues  that  the  day  of  payment  must 
come  ;  and  he  asks  when,  better  than  now  ?  It  is  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  to  be  perpetual  ?  Why, 
Mr.  President,  all  things — governments,  republics,  empires,  laws, 
human  life— -doubtless  are  to  have  an  end ;  but  shall  we  therefore 
accelerate  their  termination  ?  The  west  is  now  young,  wuits  capi- 
tal, and  its  vast  resources,  needing  nourishment,  are  daily  developing. 
By  and  by,  it  will  accumulate  wealth  from  its  industry  and  enteiprise, 
and  possess  its  surplus  capital.  The  charter  is  not  made  perpetual, 
because  it  is  wrong  to  bind  posterity  perpetually.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  limited  for  its  renewal,  posterity  will  have-  the  power  of  deter- 
mining for  itself  whether  the  Bank  shall  then  be  wound  up,  or  pro- 
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longed  another  terou  And  that  qnesiion  may  be  decided,  as  it  now 
ought  to  beybya  cosaideratkmof  the  inteiesta  of  all  parts  of  the  Unioa, 
the  west  among  the  rest.    Sufficieat  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  President  tells  ns,  that,  that  if  the  execntiye  had  been  called 
opon  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Bank,  the  daty  wonld  have  been 
cheerfully  peifbnsed ;  and  he  states  that  a  Bank,  competent  to  all  the 
duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  orga- 
nized,  as  not  to  infringe  on  oust  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserv- 
ed rights  of  the  States.  The  President  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
l^^Utive  department.  As  such,  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses' 
of  Congress,  are  presented  to  him  for  his  ai^oval  or  rejection.  The 
Idea  of  going  to  the  President  for  the  project  of  a  law,  is  totally'new 
in  the  practice,  and  utterly  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  government. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  Senate  calling  upon  the  house,  or  the 
House  upon  the  Senate,  for  the  prajeet  of  a  law.  P 

In  France,  the  king  poasessed  the  initiative  of  all  kws,  and  none 
could  pass  without  its  Imving  been  previously  presented  to  one  of  the 
chambers  by  the  crown,  through  the  ministers.  Does  the  President 
wish  to  introduce  the  initiatiire  here  ?  Are  the  powers  of  recommen* 
dation,  and  that  of  veto,  not  sufficient  ?  Must  all  legislation,  in  its 
commencement  and  in  its  termination  conc^akate  in  the  President  ? 
When  we  shall  have  reached  that  state  of  things,  the  election  and 
annual  sessions  of  Congress  will  be  a  useless  charge  upon  the  peo- 
^,  and  the  whole  business  of  government  may  be  economically  con* 
ducted  by  ukases  and  decrees. 

Congress  does  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of 
the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  session^  in  his  annual  report,  the  Seci^ary  of  the  Trea> 
sury  stated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  fevor  of  a  Bank,  but  in 
fla{i|)ort  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  existing  Bank.  Who- 
QiHdd  have  believed  that  that  respons9)le  officer  was  communicating 
to  Congress  opinions  directly  advene  to  those  entertained  by  the 
President  himself  ?  When  before  has  it  happened,  that  the  head  of  a 
department  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  being  accord- 
ingly passed  and  presented  to  the  President,  is  subjected  to  his  veto  I 
What  sort  of  a  Bai^  it  is,  with  a  project  of  which  the  President 
would  haye  de  igned  to  fiimish  Congress^  if  they  had  sppHed  to  him, 
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he  has  not  stated.  In  the  absence  of  such  statementi  vre  can  only 
conjecture  thai  it  is  his  fiunons  Treasuiy  Bank,  formerly  recommended 
by  himi  from  which  the  people  ha^e  recoiled  with  the  inslinctiye 
horrori  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  cholera. 

The-  message  states,  that  <^  an  investigation  miwiUhghf  conceded, 
and  so  restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  incompkle  and  an- 
sa<tsfac<ory,,di8ck)se  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm."  As 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  President's  objec- 
tions notwithstanding,  by  a  i^onstitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  it 
aan  never  reach  the  Honse  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  that 
House,  and  especially  its  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  who  reported  the  biU,  are  therefore  cut  off  from  all 
opp(Mrtunit|r  of  defending  themselves.  Undet  these-  circumstances, 
allow  me  to  ask  how  the  President  has  ascertained  that  the  investi-- 
gation  was  umcUHnghf  conceded?  I  have  understood  directly  the 
contrary ;  and  that  the  chairman,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  other 
members  in  &vor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  promptly  cmisented 
to<and  voted  for  the  inTestigation^  And  we  all  know  that  those  iip 
suppoi^  of  the  renewal  could  have  prevented  the  investigation,  and 
that  they  did.  not.  But  suspicion  and  alarm  have  been  excited  f 
Suspicioir  AKD  ABARM  !  Agaiust  whom  is  this  suspicion  ?  The* 
House,  or  the  Bank,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  Chief  Magistrate 
to-come  into  either  house  of  Congress,  and  scrutinize  the  motives  of 
its  members ;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been  passed  with 
promptitude  or  repugnance  ]  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  willingness 
or  unwillingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  or  rejected,  h  is  an 
interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a  domestic  nature.  The 
oflBcial  and  constitutional  relations  between  the  President  and  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  subsist  with  them  as  organised  bodies.  Hia 
action  is  confined  to  their  consummated  proceedings,  and  does  not 
extend  to  measuses  in  their  incipient  stages,  during  their  progress 
through  the  houses,  nor  to  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
There  are  some  parts  of  this  message  that  ought  to  excite  deep  alarm  ; 
and  that  especially  in  which  the  President  announces  that  each  pub- 
lic officer  may  interpret  the  constitution  as  he  pleases.  His  language 
is,  <<  Each  public  officer,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu* 
tion,  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as4t 
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18  ttiidentood  by  oflMn.*^  •  •  •  <<l%eopnioii  of  the  judges 
Ims  no  Bsere  aothevity  over  CoagfeM  tfaaa  tbe  opmion  of  Oomgttm 
Iteovor  the  judges;  and  on  thaipoina  Ae  Ptntidmt  k  Jn^pindcut  </ 
toth.^  NoW|  Mr.  President^  I  coocoire,  with  great  defemnoe,  Hut 
die  Preflideiit  has  mistaken  the  parpoit  of  the  oath  to  support  the 
eoastitiitien  of  tiie  United  Stales.  No  one  swean  to  siqipoit  it  as  As 
imdet$tand$  t/^bat  to  siq^port  it  shnply  &i  it  is  in  truth.  AH  men  ave 
bound  to  obey  the  kws,  of  whieh  the  constitution  is  the  supieme ; 
but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or  otfJksytiiMiefsteiidlftsMi?  U 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  oontroBed  by  the 
of  information — in  otiber  words^  tf  tte  party  is  boond  to  obey  the  i 
stiftution  only  as  he  understands  it,  what  would  bo  the  consequemoo  I 
The  judgd  of  an  inferior  court  would  disobey  the  mandate  of  a  supe** 
rior  tribunal,  becauA  it  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  courtitution,  at 
he  understands  it;  a  custom  house  officer  would  dieobeya  eireidar 
from  the  treasury  department,  because  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
tfs  he  nndersiands  ii;  an  American  minister  would  disregard  an  in- 
4rtruction  from  the  Preiri<tent,  communicated  through  the  depaiteemt 
of  State,  because  not  agreeable  to  the  ccmstitntion,  as  he  undm^imis 
U  ;  and  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  would  yic^ate  the 
otders  of  Ins  superior,  because  they  were  not  in  aoeordaace  with  Ao 
canstitution,  a$  he  understands  it.  We  should  ha^  nodiing  settled^ 
nothing  stable,  nothing  fixed.  There  wotdd  be  general  dismder  and 
confusion  throt^hout  every  branch  of  administration,  from  the  high*  » 
est  to  the  lowest  offices — ^universal  nuUificatiott.  For  what  is  dM 
doctrine  of  the  President  but  that  of  South  Cardina  applied  ihrough^ 
4>ut  the  Union  ?  The  President,  independent  both  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court !  Only  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  one  and 
the  decisons  of  the  other,  as  far  as  &ey  conform  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Unit^  States,  as/or  as  he  understands  it !  Then  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  erery  President,  on  his  anstailatiott  into  office,  to  caieftdFy 
examine  all  die  acts  in  tihe  statute  book,  approved  by  his  predece»- 
^rs,  and  mark  out  those  which  he  was  resolred  not  to  execute,  and 
to  which  he  meant  to  apply  this  new  species  of  veto,  because  they 
were  repugnant  to  the  constitution  as  he  understands  it.  And,  after 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  the  supreme  Court,  he  should  send  for 
the  record  of  its  decisions,  and  discriminate  between  those  which  bo 
would,  and  those  which  he  would  not,  execute,  because  they  were 
or  were  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it. 
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There  is  another  eonstitntional  doctrine  eoiiteilied  in  the  mewegt'i 
which  is  entirdy  new  to  me.  It  assertB  that  ^<  the  govenment  of  the 
United  Ststea  h^re  no  oonstitiitional  power  to  pmchaae  knda  within 
the  States^"  except  <^  for  the  erection  of  fiwts,  magazinea,  arsenal^ 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildiaga ;"  and  eyen  for  these  objects » 
only  ^  by  the  consent  of  ihe  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be."  Now  sir,  I  had  supposed  that  the  right  of  GongiCQis 
to  purchase  lands  in  any  State  was  ineontestihle :  and,  in  point  of 
ftct,  it  probably  at  this  moment|  owns  land  in  every  State  of  the 
(Jnion^  purchased  for  taxeS|  or  as  a  judgment  or  mwtgage  cseditor. 
And  there  are  Various  acts  of  Congress  which  regulate  the  purchase 
and  transfer  of  such  lands.  The  advisers  of  the  President  have  con- 
founded the  foculty  of  purchasing  lands  with  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
jurisdictton,  which  is  restricted  by  the  constituA>n  to  the  forts  and 
0  ottier  buildings  described. 

The  message  presents  some  striking  instances  of  discrepancy.  Ist 
It  contests  the  right  to  establish  one  bank^iuid  objects  to  the  bill  that 
it  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  several.  2d* 
It  urges  that  the  bill  does  not  recognise  the  power  of  State  taxation 
generally ;  and  compluns  that  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  exercise 
of  that  power  in  respect  to  the  stock  held  by  individuals.  3d.  It  ob- 
jects that  any  bonus  is  taken,  and  insists  that  not  enough  is  demand- 
jed.  And  4th.  It  complains  that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence, 
and  that  stock  transferred  loses  the  privily  of  representation  in  the 
elections  of  the  Bank,  which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them 
more. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longost  and  most 
arduous  sessions  of  Congress  under  the  present  constitution ;  and 
when  we  return  among  our  constituents,  what  account  of  the  opera-> 
tions  of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound  to  communicate  ?  We 
shall  be  compelled  tp  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  paralysed,  and 
the  missionaries  retained  in  prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  in 
defiance  of  numerous  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  Executive  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  tariff  bill  which  would  have  destroyed  numerous  branches  of 
our  domestic  industry,  and  led  to  the  destruction  of  all ;  that  the  veto 
has  been  aqpphed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  our  only  reliance 
for  a  sound  and  uniform  current  ^  that  the  Senate  has  been  violendy 
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attacked  f&f  the  ezercase  of  a  deai  constitutional  power ;  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  unnecessarily  assailed ;  and  that 
the  President  has  {ffomulgated  a  rule  of  action  for  those  who  have 
taken  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
must,  if  there  be  practical  conformity  to  it,  introduce  general  nullifi- 
cation, and  end  in  the  absolute  subyersion  of  the  government. 
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ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1832. 


[The  proper  disposition  of  the  Pnbltc  Lands  of  the  T/nited  States,  after  the  pay- 
4nent  of  the  Revolmioiiaiy  Debt  for  which  they  were  originally  pledged,  and  to  aid 
ta  discharging  which  was  a  principal  inducement  to  their  cession  by  the  Sutes  to 
the  Union,  had  for  some /time  been  a  subject  of  increasing  solicitude  to  our  wisest 
statesmen.  President  Jeffeksoit,  as  early  as  1806,  suggested  the  appropriation  of 
(heir  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  works  of  Internal  Improvement  and  to  the  support 
«f  Education,  even  though  it  should  be  deemed  prerequisite  to  alter  the  Federal  Con- 
.stitution.  General  Jackso.t,  as  early  as  1830,  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
<the  subject,  and  proposed  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Lands,  without  recompense,  to 
4he  several  States  which  contained  them,  thus  shutting  out  the  Old  Thirteen  States 
altogether  (with  a  good  part  of  the  New,)  from  any  farticipation  in  their  benefits. 
This  proposition  would  very  naturally  be  received  with  great  favor  in  th6  States 
containing  Public  Lands,  while  the  others  might  very  safely  be  relied  on,  judging 
irom  all  experience,  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Cvky  and  Oen- 
«eral  JAcasoif  were  then  rival  candidates  forPrestdant,  and  the  election  not  very 
t distant ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Clav,  composing  a  decided  majority  of  the 
Senate,  having  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  now 
cfesolved  to  embarrass  and  prejudice  him  with  the  New  States  by  referring  to  that 
««ommittee  this  proposition  to  give  away  to  those  States  the  Public  Lands.  Extra- 
•ordinary  :as  this  resolution  may  well  seem,  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Clat 
^required  to  rei>on  directly  on  this  project  of  Cession.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  dlschazgs 
manfully  the  duty  so  ungraciously  thrust  upon  him,  and  after  earnest  consideiation, 
devised  and  reported  a  bill  to  DisTntBirra  to  acl  the  Statbs  the  Pbocbxim  or  iss 
Public  Lauds,  with  which  his  fame  and  fortunes  will  stand  identified  to  all  future 
time.    In  support  of  this  bill,  he  addressed  the  Senate  ns  follows :] 

In  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  majority,  by  whose  vote,  just 
given,  I  am  indulged  in  occupying  the  floor  on  this  most  importaat 
question.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  days  when  the  sedition  acts 
and  gag  laws  were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  for  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speedi  and  debate,  are  not  yet  to  retura ; 
and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  has  been  speciid- 
ly  assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  arrested  and 
thrust  aside  by  any  unexpected  and  unprecedented  pariiamentary 
manoeuvre.    The  decision  of  the  majority  demonstrates  that  feelings 
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«f  libendityj  and  courtesy,  and  kindness  still  prereil  in  the  Senate  f 
and  that  they  will  be  extended  even  to  one  of  the  humblest  inembei# 
0f  the  body;  forsnch,  I  assure  the  S^Mtte,  I  feel  myself  to  be.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to- the  extraordinary  reference 
of  the  subject  of  the  public  landfe  to  the  committee  of  manufectures* 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators  who  com* 
posed  the  majority  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered.  The  deco*^ 
rum  proper  in  this  hall  obliges  me  to  consider  their  motives  to  have 
been  pure  and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the 
proceeding  as  very  unusual.  The  Senate  has  a  standing  committed 
on  the  public  Umds,  appointed  under  long  estaMiri^  rtilea.  The* 
members  of  that  committee  are  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted.with^ 
the  subject ;  they  hare  some  of  them  occupied  the  same  station  for 
maiiy  years,  are  well  versed  in  the  whole  legislation  oir  the  public 
bnds,  and  famiHar  with  every  brancB  of  it — and  four  out  of  five  of 
them  come  fromthe  new  States.  Yet,  with  a  full'  knowledge  of  dt 
these  circumstances,  »  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  the  committee  on  manufactures — a^  committee  than  which 
there  is  not  another  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  whose  presciilH- 
ed  duties  are  more  ineongruoufr  with  the  public  domam.  R  happen* 
ed,  in  the  coastitution^of  the  committee  of  manufiftctures,  ttiat  there 
was  not  a  solitary  Senator  from  the  new  States,  and  but  one  from  any; 
western  State.  We  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and 
insisted  upon  its  impropriety ;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the  majority, 
including  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  new  States.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on^hat  ocea*- 
sTon.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable  SenalCHrSy 
I  could  not  be  insensible  to*  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  conmiit- 
tee  of  manufictures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself.  Although 
any  other  other  member  of  that  commihee  could  have  rendered  him* 
self,  with  apfffopriate  researches  and  proper  time,  mere  competent 
than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was  known 
that,  from  my  local  position,  I  idone  was  supposed  to  have  any  par* 

*  m»  flcdbieet  hftd  been  eet  down  for  this  day.  It  was  genefany  ezpeisted,  m  andf 
oot  of  the  Senate,  that  it  woidd  be  taken  np^  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  addre»  tbo 
Senate.  The  members  were  generally  in  .their  seats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies 
crowded.  At  the  cnstomary  hom-,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pending  should  be  lud 
ciathetBjb]e^totahevp^LamdBm,  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  At  thiapoint  of 
time  Mr.  Fonyth  made  a  motion,  anpported  by  Mr.  Tazwell,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
teed  ta  executive  bouneak    The  motion  was  oveiruled 
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tioolar  koo^ledge  of  them.  Whaterer  emanated  from,  the  committee  ' 
was  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  If  the  committee  ahocild. 
propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  towards  the  new  States,  the  old. 
States  might  complain.*  If  the  measure  should  seem  to  lean  towards 
the  old  States,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied.  And,  if  it  inclined  to 
neither  class  of  States,  but  recommended  a  plan  according  to  which 
there  would  be  distributed  impartial  justice  anu>ng  all  the  States,  it 
was  far  from  certain  that  any  would  be  pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honon^le  Senators  the  purpose 
of  producing  this  personal  embarrassment,  I  felt  it  as  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  their  act,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  their  contem- 
plation. Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  manufactures  cheerfully 
entered  upon  the  duty  which,  against  its  will,  was  thus  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Senate.  And,  for  the  causes  already  noticed,  that  of  {Hrepar* 
ing  a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure  embracing  the  whole  sub- 
ject, devolved  in  the  committee  upon  me.  The  general  features  of 
•ur  land  system  were  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory ;  but  I  found 
it  necessary  to  re-examine  some  of  the  treaties,  deeds  of  cession,  and 
laws  which  related  to  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the 
public  lands ;  and  then  to  think  oiy  and,  if  possible,  strike  out  some 
project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any^  the  States,  might 
deal  equaUy  and  justly  with  all  of  them.  The  report  and  bill,  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  previously  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  were  the  results  of  this  consideration.  Tlie 
report,  with  the  exception  of  the  principle  of  distribution  which  con- 
cludes it,  obtained  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  isomouttae  of 
manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  Senate  before  they 
were  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  b^ore  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report  to  that  very 
committee  of  the  public  lands  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I  con- 
tended the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned.  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  unprecedented,  as  im- 
plying unmerited  censure  on  the  committee  of  manu&ctores  as  lead- 
ing to  interminable  references ;  for  what  more  reason  could  there  be 
to  refer  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufiu^tures  to  the  land  com- 
mittee, thim  would  exist  for  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  report  of 
this  committee,  when  made,  to  some  ^ird  committee,  and  so  on  in 
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ut  endless  circle  ?  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrances,  the  same  ma- 
jority, with  but  little  if  any  variation,  which  had  originally  resolved 
to  refer  the  sabject  to  the  committee  of  manofactores,  now  determin* 
ed  to  commit  its  bill  to  the  land  committee.  And  this  not  aaoly  with* 
out  particular  examination  into  the  merits  of  that  bill,  but  without 
the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment  which  was  deemed  necessary ! 
The  committee  of  public  lands  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  presented 
a  report,  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  inunediately  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  fifty  cents 
per  acre ;  and  the  grant  to  the  new  States  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales,  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the  com* 
mittee  of  manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  States. 

And  now,  Mr.  Preaid^it,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few  ob^ 
serrations  in  illustration  of  the  original  report ;  to  supply  some  omis* 
sioos  in  its  composition ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain  to  sdbmit  a  few 
remarks  on  the  counter  rep(»rt;  and  to  examine  the  assumptions 
which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  perhaps 
any  preceding  Congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  tiiat  of  the 
public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more 
exciting  and  absorbing  interest — but  the  excitement  was  happily  but 
temporary  in  its  nature.  Loug  after  we  shall  cease  te  be  agitated  by 
the  tariff,  ages  after  our  manu&ctures  shall  have  acquired  a  stability 
and  perfection  which  will  ^aable  them  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
nianufactures  of  any  other  country,  the  public  lands  will  remain  a 
subject  of  deep  and  enduring  interest.  In  whatever  view  we  con* 
template  them,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  importance.  As  to 
tbeir  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough  to  found  an  empire ;  stretch- 
ing across  the  immense  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northwestern  lakes,  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  official  surveys  and  estimates,  amounting  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres !  As  to 
the  duration  of  the  interest  regarded  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  our 
people,  and  of  public  income— during  the  last  year,  when  the  great* 
est  quantity  was  sold  that  ever  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold, 
it  amounted  to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three  mil- 
Uons  and  a  half  (tf  dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as  affyding  the  standi 
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odrate  at  wfaicb  the  lands  xnUl  be  annoally  aold,  it  would  raquiK- 
three  hundred  yearg  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  sales  will  probably 
be  accelerated  from  inciessed  population  and  other  causes.  We  may 
safely,  howeT»,  anticipate  ^t  long,  if  not  centuries  after  the  pie^ 
sent  day,  the  representatives  of  our  children's  children  may  be  de'^ 
liberating  in.  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  laws  relating  to  the  public 
hnds. 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challettged  the  ftdlest  attea^ 
tiMi  of  an  American  statesman.  If  there  were  any  one  circumstaMst 
more  thaai  all  otibers  which  distinguished  our  happy  condition  foxa 
that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the  possession  of  this 
vast  national  property,  and  the  resources- which  it  afforded  to- our 
people  and  our  government.  No-  European  nation,  (possibly  witk 
the  exception,  of  Russia,)  commanded  such  an  ample  resource.  Witb 
respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this  continent,  we  have  no  infoma* 
tkm  that  any  of  them  have  yet  adopted- a  regular  system  of  previous 
suiv^  and  subsequent  sale  of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts^, 
well  defined,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is  that  they  adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  old 
fipain,  according  to  which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to^ 
bvorite  individuals,  prejudicial  to  them,  who  often  sink  under  tbe 
incumbrance,  and  die  in  poverty,  whilst  the  regular  current  of  emi- 
gration is  diecked  and  diverted  from  its  legitimaite  channels. 

And  if  there  be  in  the  operations  of  this  government,  one  which 
more  than  any  oiker  disfdays  comsummate  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship, it  is  that  system  by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  so  aa^ 
eessfuUy  administered.     We  should  pause,  solemly  pause,  before  we 
subvert  it.    We  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with  the  gentlest 
hand.    The  prudent  management  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  several  of  the  States,  which  had  the  disposal  of  large  bodies 
of  waste  lands.    Virginia  possessed  an  ample  domain  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  In  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  over  and  above  her 
munificent  cession  to  the  general  government.    Pressed  for  pecuni* 
ary  means,  by  the  revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands, 
during  its  progress,  into  market,  receiving  payment  in  paper  money. 
There  were  no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands— no  townships, 
no  sections,  no  q^cial  defiiUtion  or  description  of  tracts.    Each  pur- 
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clUMier  made  his  own  locatkm,  <t«Bcril»Dg  the  land  bought  mk  he 
thought  proper.  These  locations  or  descriptions  were  often  vague 
and  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same  tract  was  noC 
unfrequently  entered  various  times  by  different  purchasers,  so  as  to 
be  literally  shingled  over  with  conflicting  claims.  The  state  perhaps 
sold  in  this  way,  much  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it 
received  nothing  in  return  that  was  valuable ;  whilst  the  purchasers 
In  ooBBequence  of  the  clashing  and  mterierence  between  their  rights, 
were  exposed  to  tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  litigation.  Ken* 
toclsy  long  and  severely  suffered  from  this  cause ;  and  is  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legisla^ 
latioQ.  Western  Virginia  has  tAso  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

The  state  of  Geo^a*  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which  she 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisflBictory  no  doubt  to  herself,  but  aston* 
ishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.  According  to  her 
system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries  among  the  people  of 
tiie  State,  in  conformity  with  the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  And 
when  one  district  of  country  is  disposed  of,  as  there  are  many  who  do 
not  draw  prizes,  the  unsuccessful  call  out  for  fresh  distributions. 
These  are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  lands  are  acquired  from  the 
Indians  ;  and  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Indian  lands  are  sought.  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the  present  gen* 
eration  nor  posterity  can  derive  much  advantage  from  his  mode  of 
alienating  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think,  it  cannot 
fail  to  engender  speculation  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia,  ac- 
quired a  right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river. 
.  Neglecting  to  profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  State, 
•he  did  not  <Hrder  the  country  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being 
ofiered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  some  of  those  wild  land  projects, 
of  which  aiall  times  there  have  been  some  afloat,  and  which  hither- 
to the  general  government  alone  has  firmly  resisted,  she  was  tempted 
to  oifer  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  different  prices,  under  the  name 
of  head-rights  or  pre-emptions.  As  the  laws,  like  most  legislation 
upon  such  subjects,  were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the  keen  eye  of 
the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
them.     Instances  had  occurred  of  masters  obtaining  cerificates  of 
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bead^ghts  in  the  name  of  their  aUves,  and  thiii  seciiriag  the  land, 
in  contravention  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  Slaves  generally 
have  but  one  name,  being  called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Harry  To 
conceal  the  fraud,  the  owner  would  add  Black,  or  some  other  oog* 
nomination,  so  that  the  certificate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Ja<^ 
Black,  &c.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  will 
remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  ago^  when  we  were  both  mem« 
hers  of  the  Kentucky  legblature,  that  I  took  occasion  to  animadveii 
upon  these  fraudulent  practices,  and  observed  that  when  the  name* 
came  to  be  alphabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be 
the  language  of  the  record ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom, 
Black  Harry,  &c.  Eentucl^  realised  more  in  her  treasury  than  the 
parent  State  had  done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a  remnant  of 
public  lands,  and  she  added  somewhat  to  her  population.  But  they 
were  far  less  available  than  they  would  have*been  under  a  system  of 
previous  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations  in  respect  to  the  course>)f  the  respectable  States 
referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not  prompted  by  any 
unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
land  system  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of  whidi, 
in  some  respects,  is  admitted  even  by  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee,  the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the  AU^hany 
mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  improvement  and 
prosperity.  The  example  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  emphatically  re« 
lied  on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures — its  million 
of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  improvements,  its  flourishing  towns, 
its  highly  cultivated  fields,  all  put  there  within  less  than  forty  yean. 
To  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the  land  committee  deny  that 
the  population  of  the  State  is  principally  settled  upon  public  lands 
derived  from  the  general  government.  But,  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference  to  that  committee,  I  must  say  that  it  labors  under 
misapprehension.  Three-fourths,  if  not  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  that  State,  are  settled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  State.  For  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Ewing,)  near  me.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Miami  of  Ohio,  and  the  Maumee  pf  the  Lake,  the  Sciota  and 
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ihe  Muddngum  are  principally  settled  by  persons  deriying  titles  to 
tfaeur  lands  from  the  United  States. 

In  a  national  point  Of  Tiew^  o«&of  tibe  greatest  advantages  whick 
tiiese  public  lands  in  the  west,  and  this  systemof  selling  them,  affords, 
is  the  resource  which  they  present  against  pressure  and  want,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  from  the  vocations  of  society  being  too  closely 
filled,  and  too  much  crowded.  They  constantly  tend  to  sustain  ths 
price  of  labor,  by  the  opportunity  which  they  o£fer  of  the  acquisition 
of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to 
emigrate  from  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  labor  may  be  badly 
rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  diis  beneficent 
system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.  Pioneers  of  a  more  ad« 
venturous  character,  advancing  befi>re  the  tide  of  emigration,  pene* 
trate  into  the  unmhabited  regions  of  the  west.  They  apply  the  axe 
to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the  plough  to  the  prairie, 
deei^y  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken  wild  grasses  in  which  It 
abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant  orchards,  enclose  fields,  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  rear  up  families  around  them.  Meantime,  the  tide  of 
emigration  flows  upon  them,  their  improved  &rms  rise  in  value,  a  de- 
mand for  them  takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new  comers,  at  a  great 
advance,  and  proceed  ferther  west,  with  ample  means  to  purchase 
firom  government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sujfficient  land  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  Another  and  -another  tide  succeeds,  the  first 
pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous  settlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell 
out  their  fiums,  constantly  augmenting  in  price,  until  they  arrive  at 
a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In  this  way,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  daily  improving  their  circumstances  and  bettering  their 
condition.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  gratifying  progress.  On  the 
same  farm  you  may  sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first 
rude  cabin  of  rpund  and  imhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the 
hewed  log  house,  chii&ed  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chim- 
neys ;  and,  lastly,  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  de- 
noting the  different  occupants  of  the  iarm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the 
condition  of  the  same  occupant.  What  other  nation  can  boast  of  such 
an  outlet  for  its  increasing  popuk^on,  such  bountiful  noeans  of  pro- 
flEkotm^  their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  independence  ? 
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To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  tbe«z»^ 
isting  system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much  regularity 
and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits  in  our  national'^ 
condition.  And  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ourselves,  and  to* 
posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain^  firoih  the  adoption  of  any 
wild  project  that  wouM  cast  away  this  vast  national  property,  holden 
by  the  general  govenunent  in  sacred  trust  for  the  whole  pe«^]et)f  the 
United  States,  and  forbidsthat  we  should  vashly  tench  »syBtem  which 
has  been  sa  successfully  tested  by  experience. 

X 

It  has  been  only  wkhin  a-few  years  that  restless  men  hare  thrown^ 
before  the  public  their  vi^onary  plans  fox  squandering  the  public  do<^ 
main.  With  the  existing  laws  the  great  State  of  the  west  is  satisfied  and' 
contested.  She  has  felt  their  benefit,  and  grown  great  and  powerful - 
under  their  sway.  She  knows  and  testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the- 
genend  government  in  the  administration  of  the  public  limds^  extefnd-*^ 
ed  alike  to  her  and  to^the  other  new  States.  Th^ire  are  no  petitions' 
from,  no  movements  in  Ohio,  proposing  vittd  and  radical  changes  in^ 
the  systsm.  During  the  long  period,  in  tiie  House  of  Representa* 
lives,  and  in  the  Senate,  that  her  upright  and  unambkious  citizen,  the 
fi»t  representative  of  diat  State,  and  afterwards  successively  Senator 
and  Governor,  presided  over  the  committee  of  pubHc  lands,  we  heard  of 
none  of  these  chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on  smoothly,  and  quietly , 
and  safely.  No  man^  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  acted,  ever  com^ 
manded  or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  Congress  more  than* 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  his  entire 
impartiality  and  justice  between  the  old^  States  and  the  new.  A  few 
artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  m  his  plain  Scotch  Irish  dia* 
lect,  were  always  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years,  there  was 
no  essential  change  in  the  system ;  and  that  which  was  at  last  made, 
varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from  two  dollars^  at  which  it  had' 
all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  at  which  it  has 
been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  founded  mainly  on  the 
consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous  creditsw 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  pofmlation  in  terms  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  term,  will 
at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement.  But  the  ratio 
of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  of 
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tfae'taUf&?pop«l9tion  of  the  United  States,  becaofle  ihe  Western 
.States  nearest  to,  or  indoding  the  public  lands,  populate  much  move 
vapidlj  thap  other  parts  of  the  UiJon;  and  k  will  be  from  them  that 
the  greatest  eurrent  of  emigration <^iU  flow.  At  this  ^noment  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the«DOst  migrating  States  in  theCTnion. 

To  tn^lj  this<cmi8tant]j  aogBMOtittg  demand,  the  policy,  vhioh 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  general  goyemment,  has  been  h]^% 
liberal  both  towavds  individuals  and  the  new  States.  Large  tracts, 
hi  surpassing  the  d^naad  of  purchasers,  in  every  climate  and  situa- 
tion, adapted  to  llie  waats  of  ^  parts  of  the  Umon,  are  brought  into 
market  at  moderate  prices,  the  government  having  sustained  all  the 
expense  ciihe  original  purchase,  and  of  surveying,  mai4dng,  «nd  di- 
viding the  land.  For  fifty  dollarsHuay  poor  man  may  purchase  forty 
acres  <tffimt  rate  land;  and  for  less  than  the  wages  of  one  year's  labor, 
he  may  huy  eighty  acres.  To  the  vnew  States,  also,  has  the  gov^rn^ 
fnent  been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  lor  schools  and  for  inler-^ 
«al  improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing  the  d^^  contracted  for  tibe 
pvohase^f  lands,'by  tibe  citizens  ef  thoae  States,  who  were  t^npted, 
in  a  spirit  of  inordinale  q)eou]atiaD^  to  iNiidiase  too  nmch,  or  at  too 
"h^hprieea. 

Such  iff  a  rapd  outline  of  &is  invduable  iMtionsi  property— ^yf  the 
sjstem  which  r^btea  its  management  and  d]strihudon,and«f  the 
•^flfects  of  that  system.  We  might  here  pause,  and  wonder  that  theie 
-should  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw  away  this  great 
resource,  or  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  been^aught  with  so  many 
^manifest  advantages.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such,  who,  iu^tient 
with  the  slow  and  natural  operation  of  wise  laws,  have  put  forth  va- 
-rious  pretensions  and  projects  concerning  the  public  lands,  within  a 
*few  years  past.  One  -of  these  pretensions  is  an  assumption  of  the 
sovereign  right-of  the  new  States  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respec- 
rtive  limits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  genaral  government,  and  to  the 
^xclusionof  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those  in  the  new 
States  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the  origin,  ex- 
;amine  the  nature,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  this  pretension. 

This  preteunon  may  be 'fiurly  ascribed  1o  the  propositions  of  the. 
'gentleman  ftom  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  to  graduate  the  public  lands, 
io  reduce  .the  price,  and  jcede  tiie  ^^fduse"  lands  (a  term  which  I 

la 
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beKeve  originated  with  him)  to  the  States  within  which  they  fie. 
Prompted  probably,  by  theae  propoaitions,  a  late  Gk>Tenior  of  lUinda, 
unwilling  to  be  outdone,  presented  an  elaborate  tneaaage  to  the  legis' 
lature  of  that  State,  in  which  he  gravely  and  formally  asserted  the 
right  of  that  Slate  to  all  the  land  of  the  United  States,  comprehended 
within  its  limits.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Grovemor  was  a  most 
intpartial  judge,  and  the  legislatmEe  a  most  dinsterested.  tribunal,  to 
decide  such  a  question. 

The  senator  ftonr  Missouri^as  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the  tune, 
^<  refiise  lands,"  ^^  refuse  lands,"  ^refuse  lands,"  on  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  ao^  strains  of  his  music,  having  caught 
the  ear  of  his  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side,  he  joined  m  chorus,  and 
struck  an  octave  highof.  The  senator  from  Missouri  wished  only  to 
pick  up  some  crumbs  which  M  from  Uncle  Sam^s  table  ;  but  the 
Governor  resolved  to  grasp  the  whde  loaf.  The  senator  modestiy 
claimed  only  an  old  smoked,  rejected  joint ;  but  tiie  stomach  of  his 
•xcellency  yearned  aft^  the  whole  hog !  The  <}ovemor  peeped  over 
the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  and  saw  the  senator  leisurely  roaming 
ki  some  rich  pastures,  on*  bats  of  refuse  lands.  He  returned  to  IHinois, 
and,  springing  into  the  grand  prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy 
it,  in  all  its  boundless  extent. 

TheUiCame  the  resolution  of  the  senator  fr(«i  Vi^^inia,  (Mr.  Taie^ 
ipell,)  uii>  May,  1820,  in  tfie  following  words : 

"  Btsdmd,  Thai  it  is  expedient  for  ihe  United  Statee  to  oede  aiid>siiReBder  to  die 

several  States,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be  dtuated,  all  the  right,  title,  and 
jateiest  of  the  United  States,  to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  oonndaries  of 
such  States,  respectively,,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  tmlj  be  oonsistent  with 
the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

The  latter  words  rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  ambiguous ;, 
but  still  it  contemplated  a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently,  the 
senator  from  Virgjinia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,.a  gratuitous  sur- 
render of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature,  in  support 
of  education  and  the  intemal  improvement  of  the  State. 

[Jlere  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  Secretary 
xh  hand  him  the  journal  of  April,  18aB,  which  he  held  up  to  the  Senate,  and  read  from 
itlhefoHoiRiwi 

"  The  bin  to  gradtwte  the  price  of  the  publio  lands,  to  make  dteatTom  thereof  U^ 
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ACtnal  Mttkni,  and  to  cede  ths  reAise  to  the  States  in  wh^ofa  they  Iie«  bekt  vai^t 
consideration- 
Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

"  That  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  thia 
act,  and  shall  remain  unsold  for  two  years,  after  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five 
«eiit8  iwr  acre^  shaU  be,  and  the  same  is  ceded  to  the  State  in  which  the  same  mar 
lie,  to  be  apphed  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  edvcation,  and  the  internal 
ittpiovementof  the  State."] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  hoBOiable  senador  proposed  the 
eeaaian,  hot  riiowed  hnaaelf  the  friend  of  ednrjotion  and  intemal  im*- 
pcoremeBtflyhymaaas  deiivBd  from  the  general  goverament.  For 
thia  liberal  dbpoaition  on  his  part,  I  belier«4t  waa,  that  the  Stale  of 
Mkaoori  heooied  a  new  eonntf  widi  hie  name.  If  he  had  carried 
hie  propoBitioA,  that  State  aB%ht  wall  have  grasted  a  principality  to 


The  memorial  of  the  lepsh^nre  of  DHnoisipiobably  produced  bf 
the  meaaage  of  &e  Govemor  already  noticed,  had  been  pveaeaDitcfai 
aseertiDg  a  claim  to  the  paUic  lands.  And  it  aeems  (atthoogh  the 
fact  hadeaci^wd  my  reooUection  nntH  I  waa  reminded  of  it  by  cme  of 
her  aenntoca  (Mr.  Hendrichs,)  the  other  day,  dMt  the  legialatnre  of 
Indiana  had  inatnicted  her  aenatara  to  bring  lisrward  a  similar  eiaim* 
At  the  last  aeasion,  however,  of  the  legialatare  of  that  State,  leaote- 
tioDS  had  paaacd,  instroeting  her  del^ption  to  obtsin  from  the  gene- 
lel  government  csaartoiw  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands,  on  the 
most  frLvoraUe  tenms.  It  is  clear  frcun  thb  last  expression  of  the  will 
of  that  kfialatare,  that,  on  reconsideratimi,  it  bcdieved  the  right  to 
the  public  lands  lobe  in  the  gdwnX  gaframment,and  net  in  Hm  State 
of  inUana.  For,  if  th^  did  not  belong  to  the  general  govenunent, 
it  had  nothing  to  cede ;  if  they  belonged  aheady  to  the  State,  no 
cession  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  State. 

I  will  here  snbmit  a  passing  observation.  If  the  general  govern^ 
ment  had  the  pow^  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States  ftt 
particidar  purposes,  and  on  prescribed  conditions,  its  power  must  be^ 
nnqnestionable  to  make  some  reservations  for  similar  pnrposes  in  be* 
half  of  the  old  States.  Its  power  cannot  be  withont  limit  aa  to  the 
new  Statea,  and  ciicumscribed  sad  reatrioted  as  to  the  old.  Its  oafMh' 
ciQr  to  beatow  benefits  or  dispewBe  justiee  is  not  confined  to  the  new 
States,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  Union.  It  may  grant  to 
all,  or  it  can  grant  to  none.    And  this  cfMnj^ehenttve  effoitf  is  mgt 
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oaiy  in  ooDfonaity  with  the  spirit  of  tilie  oessioiui  in  flie  deeds  ftom 
the  ceding  States,  but  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  terms  of  those 
deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  which  I  have  been 
tracing ;  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  foundation.  The  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  the  new  States,  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  as 
the  old  States^  i^kmi  coming  out  of  tilie  lerokitimiary  wmr^  had  or. 
lOsfimed  a  right  to  aU  the  lands  within  their  respeeftireikMAs;  aadai 
the  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  ^  UniiNi«n  tfie  sans  Not- 
ing imd  condition  in  all  reqpeels  with  the  old,  tkese&ie  they  ace  enti- 
tled to  all  tihe  waste  landa  embraced  withia  their  boundaries.  Bvt  the 
M^me^t  fingets  tint  all  the  rerolutionaiy  States  had  not  waste 
lands  ;  that  some  had  but  very  little,  and  oth^s  none.  It  forgets 
that  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits  was 
eontroverted ;  and  that  it  was  insisfced  that,  as  tib^  had  been  oon- 
^pMnred  in  a  coionioii  war,  waged  with  ocnnnion  means,  and  attended 
with  general  sj^trifioes,  the  public  lands  diould  be  held  for  the  eom* 
mom  benefit  of  aU  the  StatM.  It  forgets  that  in  ooosefaenee  of  tMi 
slight  assertsd  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Union,  the  States  that  contained 
WBuy  large  bodies  of  wasle  lands  (and  Virginia,  partiealarly,  that  had 
the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  Union  for  the  eqinl  benefit  of  all  the 
States*  It  fiovgets  that  the  reiy  eqmdity,  whieh  k  the  basis  of  the 
iieipuBAsnt,  would  be  totally  subyerted  by  the  adsoEissioB  of  the  raUdity 
<lf  the  pretension.  For  how  w€rald  die  matter  Uien  stand  ?  The  re* 
TOlutionary  States  will  have  dhrested  thenoaelfw  of  the  laige  districts 
ef  Tacaot  lands  whkh  they  contained,  for  the  conomon  benefit  ef  all 
the  States;  and  those  sane  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new 
£tates  excksi vely •  There  will  be,  on  the  suppositien  of  the  validity 
of  the  pcetension,  a  reTecsal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  elaMes  ef 
States.  Instead  of  the  old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  lands  which 
they  included  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolntion,  they  wifl  have  none, 
tmi  the  new  StiUes  M.  And  this  in  the  name  and  for  the  p«uyoB« 
of  equality  asBong  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy !  What,espe^ 
eially,  would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia?  She  magnanimously  eededt 
an  empiie  in  extent  for  tie  sosHRoaisfM^.  And  now  it  is  proposed, 
net  on^  to  withdsaw  that  empinfrBtt  the  object  of  its  solemn  de^ 
cation,  to  the  use  of  all  die  States,  but  to  deny  her  any  participatiett 
in  it,  aad  appropriate  it  exbbisrvely  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  States 
caived  evt  of  it« 
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V  ibe  new  flIaiM  had  any  right  to  the  pubBe  lands,  in  oider  to 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  to,  they  ought  forthwifli  to  cede 
that  right  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.  Ha- 
▼ing  no  auch  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfoUy  in  an  equality 
which  does,  in  fiiet,  now  exist  between  them  and  Ihe  old  States. 


The  committee  of  uauoftetuieB  hM  elenrly  ahown^  that  if  the  right 
were  recognised  in  the  new  States  bow  ezistbg,  totibe  poUlo  lands 
within  their  liattfts,  each  of  the  new  States,  as  they  might  heresAer 
be  sucoessiYely  admitted  into  the  UnioU)  would  have  the  same  ii^ ; 
and  consequently  that  the  pretension  under  examination  embraces,  in 
eflect,  the  whole  publie  domaki)  that  is,  a  biUieii  and  ei^^ity  miliiens 
of  aaresofknd* 

TherightoftheUnioAtothepvbliekiidsisfaiceotestible.  Itoog^ 
not  to  be  coondered  ddiiateaUe.  It  nerer  was  questioned  but  by  a' 
few,  whose  monstrous  hei«sy,it  was  prohaUy  supposed,  would  esoape 
animadyersion  firom  the  enormity  of  the  dbsutdity,  and  the  utter  im« 
practicability  ct  the  success  of  the  chum*  The  right  of  the  whole  is' 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  MTolution,  founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of 
cession  from  sovereign  States^  deliberately  executed  in  the  foeeof  the 
work),  or  resting  i^on  national  treatieB  eonoluded  with  foreign  pow* 
eni,  on  ample  eqoiTaleats  contributed  from  the  common  treasury  of  - 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  right  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  foce  of  the  new- 
States  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parfeurition.  They  admitted  and' 
recognised  it  with  their  first  breatli.  They  hold  their  stations,  aS' 
members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtne  of  that  admission.  The  sena-' 
tors  who  sit  here,  and  the  members  in  the  House  oi  RepresentatiTes 
from  the  new  States,  deliberate  in  Congress  with  other  senators  and 
re{Hresentatives,  under  that  adtiaissHm.  Ami  rince  thenew  States  came 
into  being,  they  haye  recognised  this  rig^t  of  the  geneiul  government 
by  innumerable  acls. 

By  their  ooBourrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respecting  * 
the  pnblic  domain,  founded  upon  the  inooiitestibfe  ri^  of  the  whole 
of  the  States. 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and  to  ^urrejj 
the  lands  which  they  covered. 

H 
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And  by  8oli6itetiaai  and  «eo«plaiioe  of  exteasif^  gtaais  firote  fte 
g«iier^  goyenua«Bt|  of  tbe  public  laadtf^ 

The  existence  <^  the  new  State  u  a  jhiaehood,  or  the  right  dF  all 
the  States  to  the  public  domaia  is  an  undmiaUe  truth.  They  have 
no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular  jurisdiction, 
than  other  ^ates  haive  to  the  mint,  the  fbrts  and  anenals,  or  public 
ahips  wiHun  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
hare  to  this  magnifioeBt  capitt^,  in  whose  aptendid  halls  we  now  de- 
Uberate, 

The  eqaaUtyoQiiteaded  for  between  all  die  States  now  exists.  The 
public  lands  are  now  held,  and  ought  to  be  held  and  administered  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  hope  our  fellow  citizens  of  Illinois,  In- 
ditoai,  and  Missouri  will  recmisider  the  matter ;  that  they  will  cease 
to  take  counael  from  demagogues  whowould  deceive  them,  and  instill 
eifoneoua  principles  urto  tiieir  ears;  and  that  they  will  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  their  brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of  Ohio,  and  of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  have  an  equal  right  with  the  citizens  of  those 
three  States  in  the  public  lands.  If  the  possibility  of  an  event  so  dire- 
fill  as  a  sevemnee  of  this  Union,  were  for  a  moment  contemplated, 
what  would  be  the  prob^Ae  consequence  of  such  an  unspeakable 
calamity ;  if  three  oonfedenides  were  fonned  out  of  its  fragments,  do 
you  imagine  that  the  western  confederacy  would  consent  to  the  Statea 
including  the  public  lands,  holding  them  exclusively  for  themselves  ? 
Can  you  imagine  tiutt  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentuckjr  and  Tennessee, 
would  quietly  renounce  their  right  in  all  the  public  lands  west  of 
them  ?  No,  sir  I  No,  sir !  They  would  wade  to  their  knees  in 
blood  before  they  would  make  su<^  an  unjust  and  ignominious  sur- 
render. 

But  this  pretension^  unjust  to  the  old  States,  unequal  as  to  all, 
would  be  injurious  to  ihe  new  States  themselv^,  in  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognized.  The  interest  of  the  new 
States  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  their  limits,  but  extends  to 
the  whole  billion  and  eif^  mfllioBS  of  acres.  Sanction  tiie  claims 
howev^>  and  they  are  cnt  dowsi  and  fttftrided  to  that  which  is  hi* 
eluded  in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not  better  for  Ohio,  instead  of 
the  five  millions  and  a  half-— for  Indiana,  instead  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions—or even  for  Illinois,  instead  of  the  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  auU- 
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bnB — or  Miflfloori,  instead  of  the  thirty-eight  millioiiB-^^withiii  their 
lespectiTe  limits,  to  retain  their  interest  in  those  serersl  quantities, 
and  also  retain  their  interest,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Union,  in  the  countless  millions  of  acres  that  licwest,  <x  north- 
west, beyond  them  ? 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  and  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  land  committee,  in  their  report,  in  &yor  of  that  measure.  They 
are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and  spread  out  under  seven 
different  heads.  Let  us  examine  them  :  the  first  is,  ^^  because  the 
new  States  have  a  clear  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  by  getting  the 
reduction  extended  to  the  article  of  revenue  chiefly  u»ed  by  them. "  Here 
is  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made  early  in  the  session  to  confound  the 
public  lands  with  foreign  imports,  which  was  so  successfully  exposed 
and  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Will 
not  the  new  States  participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  in 
common  with  the  old  States,  without  touching  the  public  lands  ?  As 
frr  as  they  are  consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  imports,  will  they  not 
equally  share  the  benefit  with  the  old  States  >  What  right,  over  and 
above  that  equal  participation,  have  the  new  States  to  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  land^  i  As  Staietj  what  right,  much  less 
what  '^  clear  right"  hai;e  they  to  any  such  reduction  ?  In  their  sove- 
reign or  corporate  capacities,  what  right  ?  Have  not  all  the  stipula- 
tions between  them,  as  States^  and  the  general  government  been  fully 
complied  with  ?  Have  the  people  within  the  new  States,  consider- 
ed distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  any  right  to  such  reduction  ? 
Whence  is  it  derived  ^  They  went  there  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
happiness.  They  bought  lands  fix>m  the  public  because  it  was  their 
interest  to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did  they^  be- 
cause they  purchased  some  land,  which  they  possess  peacefully^  ac- 
quire Buy,  and  what  right^  in  the  land  which  they  did  not  buy  ?  But 
it  may  be  ai^ed,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these  lands,  the  ad- 
jacent public  lands  are  enhanced.  True ;  and  so  are  their  own.  The 
enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a  consequence  which  they 
went  there  to  produce,  but  was  a  collateral  eftct,  as  to  which  they 
were  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek  to  avail  itself  of  this  aug- 
mentation in  valuei  by  augmenting  the  price.  It  leaves  that  where  it 
W9B ;  and  the  demand  for  reduction  is  made  in  behalf  of  those  who 
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say  their  labor  has  increased  the  value  of  the  paUic  laads,  and  the 
claim  to  redaction  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value!  The 
public,  like  all  other  landholders,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  die 
sale  of  a  part  would  communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  upon 
the  residue.  And,  like  all  other  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to 
ask  more  for  that  residue,  but  it  does  not,  and  for  bne,  I  should  be  as 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  price  bj  augmentation  as  by  reduc- 
tion. But  the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue  which  the  people 
of  the  new  States  chiefly  consume.  In  another  part  of  this  report  libe- 
ral grants  of  the  public  lands  are  recommended,  and  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted,  because  it  is 
said  that  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as  consu- 
mers, than  from  the  lands.  Here  it  seems  that  the  public  lands  are 
the  articles  of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  by  the  n^w  States. 

With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the  purchase 
alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  States,  and  settlers  in  the  new.  As 
the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves  with  lands,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  interested  in  the  question 
of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  peculiar 
right  to  such  reduction  existing  in  the  new  States.  It  is  a  question 
common  to  all,  and  to  be  decided  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Union. 

2.  "  Because  the  public  debt  being  now  paid,  the  i^blic  lands  are  entirely  released 
from  the  pledge  thej  were  under  to  that  object,  and  are  firee  to  leoeiTC  a  new  and 
liberal  demnation,for  the  rditfqfthe  StcUea  in  tohidi  they  tie.^ 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  conceded  to  be  near  at  hand  ; 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  public  lands,  being  liberated,  may  now  re- 
ceive a  new  and  liberal  destination.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their 
proceeds  is  proposed  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures, and  which  I  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
more  particularly  to.  But  it  did  not  seem  just  to  that  committee, 
that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of  them  should  be  restricted  '^  for 
the  relief  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,"  exclusively,  but  should 
extend  to  all  the  States  indiscriminately  upon  principles  of  eqmtable 
distribution. 

8.  '*  Became  nearly  one  hnndred  aufliona  of  acres  of  the  land  now  in  raaiket  an 
the  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  are  of  very  lit^ 
tie  aetoal  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to  settten,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  ia 
which  they  Ue." 
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According  to  an  official  statement^  the  total  quantity  of  public  land 
which  has  been  surveyed  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  vras  a  little 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  Of  iiua  a 
large  proportion,  perhaps  even  more  thtua  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  stated  in  the  land  report,  has  been  a  long  time  in  market, 
The  entire  quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  same  day,  after  deducting  lands  relinquished  and  lands  re- 
verted to  the  United  States,  according  to  an  official  statement,  also, 
is  twenty-five  millions  two  hundred  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  acres.  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  during 
which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  operation,  a  little  more 
than  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  have  been  sold,  not  averaging  a 
million  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  remain  to  be  sold.  The  argument  of  the  report  of  the 
land  committee  assumes  that  ^^  nearly  one  hundred  millions  are  the 
refuse  df  sales,  and  donations,''  are  of  Tciy  little  actual  value,  and 
only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go— let  us  analyse.  What  do 
the  land  committee  mean  by  <^  refioae  land  ?"  Do  ihey  mean  worth- 
less, inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy  ai  the  present 
.^vernment  price  ?  Let  us  look  at  &ct8,  and  make  them  our  guide. 
The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  new  States  to  bring 
tnore  and  more  lands  into  the  market ;  to  extinguish  more  Indian  titles ; 
to  survey  more.  The  new  States  themselves  are  probably  urged 
Co  operate  upon  the  general  govermnent  by  emigrants  and  settlers, 
who  see  stRl  befi)re  them,  in  their  progress  west,  other  new  lands 
which  they  desire  The  general  government  yields  to  the  solicita- 
.tions.  It  throws  more  land  into  the  market,  and  it  is  annually  and 
•daily  preparing  additional  surveys  <^  firesh  lands.  It  has  thrown, 
4md  is  {vepariag  to  throw  open  to  purchasers  already  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  And  now,  because  the  ci^acity  to 
purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by  the  growth  of  our  population,  is  to- 
tally incompetent  to  absorb  this  ixmnense  quantity,  the  government 
is  called  upon,  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition 
of  this  vast  amount  to  sale,  to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  ro- 
fase  !  Twenty-five  millions  in  thirty-six  years  only  are  sold,  and  all 
iiie  rest  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  refuse.  Is  this  right  ?  If  there  had 
been  five  hundred  millions  in  market,  these  probably  would  no)  have 
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been  more,  or  much  more  soW.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  worthless  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  6(^d  be- 
cause there  were  not  people  to  buj  it.  You  must  have  gone  to  other 
countries,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from  thence  peo- 
ple to  buy  the  prodigious  quantity  which  you  offered  to  seD. 

Refuse  land !  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and  buys 
out  of  a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.  He  exhausts 
his  money.  Others  might  have  preferred  other  sections.  Other  sec- 
tions may  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can  with  no  more  propriety 
be  said  to  have  '^  refused"  or  rejected  all  the  other  sections,  than  s 
man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  charms  and  accomplishments  of 
a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said  ta  have  rejected  or  refused 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hmKbred  and  six- 
ty millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  ralley  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there 
are  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  refuse  ^  Take  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  that  State  probably  contains  die  greatest 
proportion  of  rich,  fertile  lands ;  more  than  Ohio,  more  than  Indiana^ 
abounding  as  they  both  do'  in  fine  lands.  Of  the  thirty-three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  public  lands  in  Illhx>is,  a  little  more  only  than  two 
millions  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of  thirty-one  millions  all  re- 
fuse land  ?  Who  that  is  acquainted  in  the  west  can  assert  or  belieirer 
it  ?  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands  ve  unsold 
because  of  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
inferior  land  remaining,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  lands  also. 
For  its  timber,  soil  water  power,  grazing,  minerals,  almost  all  land 
possesses  a  certain  value.  If*  the  lands  unsold  are  refuse  and  worth- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  why  are  they  sou^ 
after  with  so  much  avidity?  If  in  our  hands  they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing, what  more  would  they  be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  States? 
^  Only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers  l^  What  settlers  would  thank  you  ? 
what  settlers  would  not  scorn  a  gift  oirefiise^  worthless  land  ?  If  yoQ 
mean  to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable ;  be  manly  in  your 
generosity. 

'  But  let  Its  examine  a  little  cteaer  th»  idea  of  refuse  land.  If  tiwrer 
kaanyStataiBwhichitistobefcuiidinhrge  quantities,  that  State 
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woddhaOhio.  ItuHheoUM^Dfthenewfititek  ThexeilBpsW 
lie  lands  kave  remained  kwger  exposed  in  the  market.  Bat  thstv 
we  find  only  five  milboiis  and  a  half  to  be  sold.  And  1  hold  in  mf 
hand  an  aceount  of  sales  in  the  Zaaesville  district,  one  of  the  oldesi 
in  that  Stale  made  daring  the  present  year.  It  is  in  a  paper,  entiikd 
the «'  Ohio  Republican,"  poblisbed  at  ZanesviUe  the  26th  May,  183d: 
The  article  is  headed  <^ refuse  land,"  and  it  states:  <^ It  has  suited 
the  interest  of  some  to  represent  the  lands  of  the  United  States  wfakb 
hare  remained  in  market  finr  many  years,  as  m^e  ^  refuse'  which 
cannot  be  sold ;  and  to  uiige  a  rapid  redaction  of  price,  and  the  oes*^ 
sion  of  the  residue  in  a  short  period,  to  the  States  in  which  they  are 
sitnated.  It  is  strongly  urged  against  this  plan  that  it  is  a  specula^ 
ting  project,  which,  by  alienating  a  large  quantilj  of  land  fixMn  the 
United  States,  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  price  to  actual  settlers^ 
in  a  few  years— instead  of  their  beii^  able  forever,  as  It  may  be  saiA 
is  the  case  under  the  piesent  system  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  fann 
at  a  reasonable  price.  To  show  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are  iroaa 
being  worthless,  we  cc^y  from  the  Crazette  the  Mowing  stalemenlr 
of  recent  sales  In  the  Zanesrilie  district,  one  of  the  oldest  dislriots  iw 
the  west.  The  sales  at  the  ZanesviUe  land  office  since  the  com*' 
mencement  of  the  present  year  have  been  as  follows :  January^ 
f  7,120  80,  February  $8,542  67,  March  4^11,744  75,  April  ^,20» 
19,  and  since  the  forst  ci  the  present  month  about  $9,000  worth 
have  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  40  acre  iQts."  An4 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act,  passed  at  this  season,  authoriz- 
ing sales  of  forty  acres,  will  fix>m  the  desire  to  make  additions  to 
forms,  and  to  settle  young  members  of  fomilies,  increase  the  sales  verf 
much,  at  least  during  this  year. 

A  firiend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  foil  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  refose  land,  at  the  minimum  price,  for  whiok 
he  has  lately  refiised  $6  per  acre.  An  officer  of  this  body,  now  ioi 
my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  lefose  land  of  one  hu»< 
died  and  sixty  acres,  at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  $1,900.  It  is  a  bnsiness,  a  verf 
profitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  new  States,  to 
purchase  these  refose  husds,  iBUid,  wi^lKmt  improvii^  them,  to  sell 
them  at  large  advances. 


Far  foem  being  diseMffagad  by  the  foet  of  so  much  surveyed  puUfo 
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kttl  FBttaiiiing  iiiiiold,  une  •hould  r^|bioe  that  this  bountifiil  roMwee, 
poMesied  by  oor  countiy,  remains  in  almost  ondiminiahed  qnaoti^y 
natwithstatiding  so  many  new  and  flourishing  States  hare  sprung  up 
in  the  wiiderness,  and  so  many  thousands  of  families  have  been  ae- 
eommodated.  It  naght  be  othervise,  if  the  public  land  was  dealt  cut 
by  government  with  a  sparing,  gmdging,  griping  hand.  But  they 
aie  liberally  offered,  in  exhanstless  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices, 
cnrichiii^  individuals,  and  tending  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  two  important  facts  brought  forward  and  emphatical* 
ly  dwelt  on  by  the  committee  of  manufiictures,  stand  in  their  fuU 
force,  unaffected  by  anything  stated  in  the  report  of  the  land  commit* 
tee.  These  facts  must  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiassed  mind  that 
will  deliberately  consider  them.  The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  States,  far  outstripping  the  old,  averaging  annually  an  increase 
height  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  doubling  of  course  in  twelve  years. 
One  of  these  States,  Illinois,  full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent. !  Would  this  astonishing  growth 
tdce  place  if  the  lands  were  too  high  or  all  the  good  land  sold  ?  The 
ether  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales :  in  1830,  rising  of 
three  millions.  Smce  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufiustnres, 
the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were  in  ftct  $3,566,127  94 ! 
Their  progressive  increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this  h^ 
pen,  if  the  price  were*too  high  ? 

.  It  is  argued  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  is 
various ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  fix  the  same  price  for  all. 
The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and  advantages  of  di&rent  tracts, 
is  no  doubt  great.  After  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  classification, 
thure  would  still  remain  very  great  diversity  in  the  tracts  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  This  is  the  law  of  nature*  The  presumption  of 
inferioffity,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded  upon  the  length  of  time  thai 
dw  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied,  for  reasons  already  stated. 
The  ofier,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  previ- 
«us  to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale,  provides  in  some  degree  for  the 
variety  in  the  value,  since  each  purchaser  pushes  the  land  up  to  the 
price  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  command.  But  if 
the  price  demanded  by  government  is  not  toohigh.for  the  good  land, 
(and  no  one  can  believe  it,)  why  not  wait  until  that  is  sold  before  any 
teductiott  in  the  price  of  the  bad  .^    And  that  will  not  be  sold  for 
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mjoy  jeBts  to  e<»iie.  It  would  be  quite  as  irreng  to  bring  the  price 
of  good  bud  down  to  the  stradud  of  the  bad,  aa  it  is  alledged  to  be 
to  cany  the  latter  np  to  that  of  the.  former  Until  the  good  land  is 
sold  there  will  be  no  pufchasers  of  the  bad:  forces  has  been  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  mamdactures,  a  discfeet  &rmer  would 
rather  give  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first  rate  land,  than 
aocept  sefose  and  worthless  land  as  a  present. 

"  4.  Becaiue  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  fidmd  title  within  their  timits  is  neees> 
saiy  to  the  independence  of  the  new  States,  to  their  equtUUff  with  the  elder  States;  to 
the  deodopment  of  ^eir  resources;  to  the  au^eetion  of  their  soil  to  taxation,  emti' 
vatian  ana  settlement,  and  to  the  proper  ei^jojment  of  their  jurisdiction  and  saTOP* 

eignlf.** 

All  this  id  mere  assertion  and  declamation.  The  general  gorem- 
ment  at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast  as  it  can  find 
parchasers.  The  new  States  are  populating  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity ;  their  condition  is  now  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  some 
of  the  old  States.  Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  is,  in 
internal  improvement  and  some  other  respects,  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  her  elder  sister  and  neighbor,  Kentucky.  How  hare  her  growth 
and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her  equality  with  the  elder  States, 
the  developoient  of  her  resources,  the  taxation,  cultivation,  and  set- 
tlement of  her  soil,  or  the  proper  enjoyment  of  her  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  been  afiected  or  impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her 
limits  ?  The  federal  title !  It  has  been  a  source*  of  blessings  and  of 
bounties,  but  not  one  of  real  grievance.  As  to  the  exeinption  from 
taxation  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  exemption  for  five  years  of  those 
sold  to  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to  the  new  States, 
would  they  tax  it  ?  And  as  to  the  latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  for  by 
the  general  government,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  compacts ; 
and  it  is  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  new  States  themselves,  by  hold- 
ing out  a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase  and  settle  within  their 
limits.  • 

^^  Becanse  the  nmifled  maehiDsiy  of  the  land  oflleedepvitmsBtyaad  tfaa  cwii- 
erahip  of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  uatronage  and  authority  of  the  general  govem- 
Bient  into  the  heart  and  eonure  of  the  new  States,  and  soojects  their  pdiep  to  %t 
danger  of  a  foreign  and  powerfiU  influence.^' 

A  foreign  and  powerful  influence  !  The  federal  government  a  for- 
eign government !  And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control  over  the 
national  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new 
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SMcs !  Ab  to  die  ralmiity  of  tke  land  offices,  wUehare  faeid  -wUk^ 
in  them,  I  believe  that  b  act  regarded  by  the  people  of  those  State 
with  quite  as  much  horror  as  It  ia  by  the  land  committee.  Th^ 
justly  consider  that  Aey  oiight  to  hold  those  otEma  themsehres,  and 
that  no  persona  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  other  ftmgn  States  of  this 
Union  ta  fill  them.  And,  if  the  number  of  the  offices  were  increased, 
it  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  aa  a  grieyous  additioa  to  the 
calamity. 

But  what  do  the  land  conunittee  mean  by  the  authority  of  this 
foreign,  federal  government  ?  Surely  they  do  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  j 
the  federal  government.  And  yet  the  final  settlement  of  the  land 
question  will  have  efiected  but  little  in  expelling  its  authority  from 
the  bosoms  of  the  new  States.  Its  action  will  still  remain  in  a  thou* 
sand  fonns,  and  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new  States  will  stiU  be 
invaded  by  post-offices  and  post-masters,  and  post-roads,  and  the  Com^ 
berland  road,  and  various  other  modifications  of  its  power. 

"  Because  the  sum  of  9426,000,000  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  new  States  and 
Territories,  by  the  sale  of  their  soil^  at  $1  25  per  acre,  is  unconscionable  and  im- 
naetieab]0-~SQch  as  never  can  be  pwd-^d  the  bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  mnat 
Grain,  exhaust  and  impoverish  these  States,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelings,  which  a 
sense  «f  u^ostice  and  oppression  never  foil  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  whiek 
should  be  so  carefully  avoided  in  a  confederacy  of  free  States." 

In  another  part  oS  their  report  the  comnuttee  say,  speaking  of  the 
immense  revenue  alledged  to  be  derivable  firom  the  public  lands, 
^^  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  j^425,000,000,  for  the  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  at  $1,363,589,- 
691  for  the  whole  federal  donoain.  Such  cAimmcai  calculations  pre- 
clude the  propriety  of  argumentative  answers."  Well,  if  these  cal- 
culations are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger  from  the  preservation 
of  the  existing  land  system  of  draining,  exhausting  and  impoverish- 
ing the  new  States,  and  of  exciting  them  to  rebellion. 

The  manufiMtnimg  comanttea  did  not  state  what  the  public  lands 
^uld,  in  fact,  produce.  They  could  not  state  it.  It  is  hardly  a 
subject  of  approximate  estimate.  The  committee  stated  what  would 
be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands ; 
what,  at  one-half  of  that  price ;  and  added  that,  although  there  might 
be  much  land  that  would  nevw  sell  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre,  <<  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into  market  and  exposed  to  sale  i^ 
auction,  many  of  them  sell  at  pric^  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quar* 
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tcr  per  acre.**  They  concluded  by  remaridng  that  the  least  &Tora- 
ble  view  of  r^aiding  them  was  to  consider  Uiem  a  capital  yielding 
an  annuity  of  thiee  millions  of  dollars  at  this  time ;  that,  in  a  few 
years,  that  annoi^  would  probably  be  doubled,  and  that  the  capital 
might  then  be  assumed  as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  ibawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  States  alone  in  which 
they  are  situated,  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  States.  And  it  will 
be  raised ,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  years.  It  would 
haye  been  impossible  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  have  paid,  in  one  year, 
the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in  that  State  by  the  sale  of  publie 
lands ;  but  in  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  payment  has 
been  made,  not  only  without  impoverishing,  but  with  the  constantly 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  conmiittee  for  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Some  of  them  had  been 
anticipated  and  refuted  in  the  report  of  the  manufacturing  committee ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shown  the  insolidity  of  the  residue. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report  against 
any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tendency  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in 
the  western  States  especially.  That  such  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence,  no  man  can  doubt  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon  such 
a  measure  as  that  of  throwing  into  market,  Immediately,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  at  no  distant  period  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  millions  more,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  conunittee  (Mr.  King,)  had 
relied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have  presented 
a  report  hi  less  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has  made.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand  of  the  Senator  fix>m 
Missouri  (Mr.  Benton,)  is  as  visible  in  the  composition  as  if  his  name 
had  been  subscribed  to  the  instrument.  We  hear  again,  in  this  pa- 
per, of  that  which  we  have  so  often  heard  repeated  before  in  debate,  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri — ^the  sentiments  of  Edmund  Burke.  And 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  England,  to  which  those  sentiments 
I  applied. 
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England  has  too  little  land,  and  too  many  people.  America  baa  too 
much  land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and  wants  peo- 
ple. The  British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  generations,  large 
foodies  of  land,  preserved  for  game  and  forest  from  which  but  small 
revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  out  the  crown  lands, 
that  they  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  royal  family 
should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the  propo- 
sition by  convincing  arguments.  But  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  crown  lands  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  ^  Are  they  here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  their  game  or  timber,  excluded  from  sale  ?  Are  not  they 
freely  exposed  in  market,  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices  ? 
The  complaint  is,  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other  words, 
that  people  are  not  multiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Pa- 
tience, gentlemen  of  the  land  committee,  patience !  The  new  States 
are  daily  rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  already 
great  and  flourishing  members  of  the  confederacy.  And,  if  you  will 
only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet  operation  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem  with  people,  and  be 
filled  with  the  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  committee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to  animad- 
'  vert  upon  certain  opinions  of  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
tained in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect  them  with  some 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures. 
That  report  has  before  been  the  subject  of  repeated  commentary  in 
the  Senate,  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  of  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  vituperation  in  the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  showed  me 
the  rough  draft  of  that  report,  and  I  advised  him  to  expunge  the 
paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be  mis- 
represented, and  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust  accusation.  But 
knowing  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  he  presented,  and  confiding  in  the  candor  of  a  just  pub- 
lic, he  resolved  to  retain  the  paragraphs.  I  cannot  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Rush  and 
me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my  suggestions,  retained  the  para- 
graphs in  question,  because  these  facts  were  all  stated  by  Mr.  Rush 
himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  late  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, representmg  the  district  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  was  published  in  the  western  papers. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  mjBelf«^DOthing  to  disprove  the 
oharge  of  my  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments  towards 
any  part  of  the  west.  If  the  puhlic  acts  in  which  I  have  participa^ 
ted ;  if  the  nnifbrm  tenor  of  my  whole  life  will  not  rebate  saeh  an 
imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it. 

But  I  will  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late  pa- 
triotic and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  himself;  and 
I  will  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous  glpsses  and 
interpretations  which  hare  heen  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  monument 
of  his  ahility,  was  surveying  with  a  statesman's  eye  the  condition  of 
America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  Plx}tective  Policy — the 
American  system.  He  spoke  of  the  limited  vocations  of  our  society, 
and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  means  of  increasing  subsis- 
tence,  comfort  and  wealth.  He  noticed  the  great  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  ourfeUow-citizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,' the  want 
of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  inexpediency  of  all  blindfy 
rushing  to  the  same  universal  employment,  and  the  policy  of  dividing 
ourselves  into  various  pursuits.    He  says : 

'*  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  remote  lends  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and  set- 
tling, whilst  it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  popalatioa 
of  me  country,  and  the  mere  means  of  sabsistence,  does  not  increase  capital  in  the 
fluna  proportion.'  *  •  *  Anything  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this  tendency 
to  di/Tusion  from  running  too  fctr  and  too  lon^  into  an  extremCy^  can  scarcely  prove 
olherwiae  than  salutary.  *  ^  *  *  If  the  population  of  these,  (a  mi^ 
jority  of  the  States,  including  some  western  States,)  not  yet  redundant  in  fact, 
though  appearing  to  be  so,  under  this  legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remainr 
fixed  m  more  instanceS|  as  it  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motive$  to  mann- 
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facturing  labor,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the 
more  rapid  Accumulation  of  capital ;  and  next  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tX" 
ren  of  its  agricultural  population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not 
imagined  that  it  ever  would  be  praoticable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  tvm  this 
iirtam  of  emigration  aside ;  but  resources,  opened  through  the  influence  of  the 
laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slates  already  sufficiently- 
peopled  Jo  enter  upon  them,  might  operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  usefully 
lessen,  its  absorbing  force.'* 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view  adverse  to  the 
west,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests  ?  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the  incitement  to 
emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  propose  to  change  those 
laws  in  that  particular  ?  Does  he  propose  any  new  measure  ?  So  far 
from  suecosting  any  alteration  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  public 
lands  are  sold)  he  expressly  says  that  it  is  not  desirable,  if  it  were 
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practicable,  to  tarn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside.  Leaving  all  Ae 
laws  in  full  force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emigration,  arising  from  fer- 
tile and  cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends  the  encouragement 
of  a  new  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the  Union,  the  west  as  well 
as  the  rest,  is  interested ;  thus  presenting  an  option  to  populatioi  to  en* 
gage  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  at  its  own  discretion.  And  does 
such  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  complaint  to  any  one  ?  Is  it  not 
an  advantage  to  all  ?  Do  the  land  committee  desire  (I  am  snre  they  do 
not)  to  create  starvation  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  that  emigrants  may 
be  forced  into  another  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a 
multiplication  of  human  employments,  by  which,  as  its  certain  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence  and  com- 
fort. The  objection  to  Mr.  Rush,  then,  is,  that  he  looked  at  his  whole 
eountiy ,  and  at  all  parts  of  it ;  and  that,  whilst  he  desired  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undisturbed,  he  wished  to  build  up, 
on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  never  would  emigrate ;  and  that  emigration,  under  the  best  aus- 
pices,  was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There  are  moral, 
physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration ;  and  these  will  increase 
as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  the  west  are  removed,  by  intervening  set- 
tlements ftirther  and  further  from  society,  as  it  is  now  located.  It  is, 
I  believe,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pronounces  that  of  all  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal creation,  man  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  uprooted  and  transferred 
to  a  distant  country ;  and  he  was  right.  Space  itself— mountains,  and 
seas,  and  rivers,  are  impediments.  The  want  of  pecuniary  means — 
the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  family, 
is  no  slight  circumstance.  When  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
(and  how  few,  comparatively,  can  surmount  them,)  the  greatest  of 
aU  remains — ^that  of  being  torn  from  one's  natal  spot — separated  for- 
ever from  the  roof  under  which  the  companions  of  his  childhood  were 
sheltered,  from  the  trees  which  have  shaded  him  from  sunomer's  heats, 
the  spring  from  whose  gushing  fountain  he  has  drunk  in  his  youth, 
the  tombs  that  hold  the  precious  relic  of  his  venerated  ancestors  ! 

But  I  have  said  that  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to  con- 
fowid  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reasoning  em- 
plioyed  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  against  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  What  is  that  reasoning?    Here 
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nonstrate  how  difbient  it  ia  from  that  of  the  late  Steretary  6!  itxB 
Treasury,  nnexceptioiiable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  be. 

"  The  greatest  emigration  (says  the 
now  to  take  place  from  any  of  the  Slat 
The  effects  ct  a  material  redaction  in  th 
lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  tl 
the  public  domain,  as  a  cemmon  fmid 
ofler  what  wonld  operate  as  a  bounty  to 
sioning  more  and  more  lands,  situated 
thereby  not  only  lessening  the  value  of 
population  and  labor." 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  bat  especially  in  the  Atlantie 
portion  of  the  Union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard  lightly  this 
vast  national  property ;  who  hare  been  persuaded  that  the  people  of 
the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  it ;  and  who  be- 
lieve that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  present  care  and  preservation.  But  diese  are  radical  mistakes. 
The  great  body  of  the  west  are  satisfied — ^perfectiy  satisfied  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  public  lands.  They  would  indeed  like, 
and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal  expenditure  among  them  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this  provnnon  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which 
I  will  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  the  great  body 
of  the  west  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  well  their  real 
interest  to  desire  any  essential  diange  in  the  system  of  survey,  sale, 
or  price  of  the  lands.  There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  dema- 
gogues, who  desire  change ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  govern- 
ment, what  order  of  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not  desire  change  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  admiraUe  pr<^ierties  of  the  existing  system,  that  it 
contains  within  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  conservation  and 
safety.  In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  States  become  identified 
with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest.  Now,  Ohio  is 
as  sound  as  any  old  State  in  Uie  Union,  in  all  ho*  views  relatinig  lOv 
the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her  shaie  in  the  exterior  domain  im 
much  more  important  than  would  be  an  exclusive  right  to  the  few 
millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her  limits,  accompanied  by  a  vir*. 
tual  surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  the  other  puldic  lands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  t^  people  of  the  other 
new  States,  left  to  their  own  unbiassed  sense  of  equity  and  justiea^ 
would  form  the  same  judgment*  Th^  cannot  believe  that  whatthegr- 
have  not  bought,  what  remains  the  property  of  themselves  and  all 
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their  bfethrea  of  tlie  Unked  Stales^  m  oammon,  bekv^p  to  tliAm  «&*• 
dosively.  But  if  I  am  mistaken-^-if  they  have  been  deceiTed  by 
erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind,  made  by  artfol  men,  as  the  sales 
proceed,  and  the  land  is  exhausted,  and  their  population  increased, 
like  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  will  feel  that  their  true  interest  points  to 
their  remaining  copartners  in  the  whole  national  domain,  instead  of 
bringing  forward  an  unfounded  pretension  to  the  inconsiderable  rem- 
nant which  will  be  then  left  in  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  pUm  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  munufbc- 
tures  for  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  conunitiee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  die  general  go- 
yemment ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  firmn  present 
appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed ;  and  that  the  general  goreni- 
ment  is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against  an  enormous 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  While  this  is  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  States  are  in  want  o(j  and  can  mostbenefieiany  use, 
that  rery  surplus  with  which  we  do  not  know  what  todo.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  are  limited ;  those  of  the  States  are 
ample.  If  those  limited  powers  authorised  an  api^cation  of  the  fund 
to  some  objects,  perhaps  there  are  some  others,  of  more  importance, 
to  which  Uie  powers  of  the  States  would  be  more  competent,  or  to 
which  diey  may  apply  a  nnore  provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  last  is  but  one 
government  of  the  same  people.  In  form  they  are  two,  in  substance 
OM.  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  obligation  to  promote' 
by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  respectively  entrusted,  the 
happiness  of  the  people ;  and  the  people  in  their  turn,  owe  respect' 
and  allegiance  to  both.  Maintaining  these  relations,  there  should  be 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  afibrded  by  these  two  systems.  When 
the  States  are  full-handed,  and  the  confers  of  the  general  government 
aiie  empty,  the  States  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  govern-' 
ment,  as  many  of  them  did,  most  promptly  and  patriotically,  during' 
the  lade  war.  When  the  conditions  of  die  parties  are  reversed,  as  is 
DOW  the  case,  the  States  wanting  what  is  almost  a  burthen  to  the 
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gettmd  go^renunentythedotf  of  thkgoveninieDt  te  to  go  to  tke  jrelkf 
of  tbe  States. 

They  were  views  l&e  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution  contained  In  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  For  one,  however,  I  will  agidn  repeat  the  de- 
claration, which  I  made  early  in  the  session,  that  I  unite  cordially 
with  those  who  condemn  the  Implication  of  any  principle  of  distribu- 
tion among  the  several  States,  to  surplus  revenue  derived  from  taxa* 
tibn.  I  think  income  derived  from  taxation  stands  upon  ^ound  totally 
distinct  from  that  which  is  received  from  the  public  lands.  Coi^;res8 
can  {Prevent  the  accumulation,  at  least  for  any  considerable  time^  of 
revenue  from  duties,  by  suitable  legislation,  lowering  or  augmenting 
the  imposts ;  but  it  cannot  stop  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  without 
the  exercise  of  arbitrazy  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of  Con- 
gress Qver  the  public  lands  are  broader , and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  which  they  possess  over  taxation  and  the  money  produced  fay  it* 

This  brings  me  to  consider  1st— the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  distribution.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution,  Congress  ^«  have  power  to  dupase  o/j  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States."  The  power  <^  disposition  is 
plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not  limited  to  a  specified 
object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  s^plicable  to  any  object  or 
purpose  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  deem  fit,  acting  under 
its  high  responsibility. 

The  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  May  it  not 
apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  any  object  which 
the  good  of  the  Union  may  seem  to  indicate  ?  If  there  be  a  restraint 
in  the  constitution,  where  is  it — what  is  it  ? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  the  idea 
oi  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  lands.  They  have  been 
freely  granted,  from  time  to  time,  to  communities  and  individuals,  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  States  for  education,  internal  im* 
pxovements,  public  buildings;  to  corpoiations  for  education ;  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  to  the  cultivators  of  the  olive  and  the  vine ;  to  pre? 
cmptioners ;  to  Greneral  La&yette,  to. 

•I 
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Tlie  deeds  ftom  the  ceding  Slates,  finr  from  opposing,  ftiB  j  wanaat 
the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  <<  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come, or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alli- 
ance of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive."  The  ce88i<»i  was  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  fund  must  be 
retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and  thence  paid  out.  But  by  the  bill 
reported,  it  will  come  i|ito  the  common  treasury,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion how  it  shall  be  subsequently  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
$w:h  of  the  United  States  as  compose  the  confederacy,  is  one  of 
modus  only.  Whether  the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  general  govem- 
ment  directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon  isome  equal  and  just  principle  to  the 
States,  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  cannot  afl^  the  right  of  distribution. 
If,  the  general  government  retained  the  power  of  ultimate  disburse- 
ment, it  could  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agents ;  and  whirt  agency  is 
more  suitable  than  that  of  the  States,  themselves  ?  If  the  States  ex- 
pend the  money,  as  the  bill  contemplates,  the  expenditure  will,  in 
effect,  be  a  disbursement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the 
several  States  are  organs  oi  the  expenditure ;  for  the  whole  and  all 
the  parts  are  identical.  And  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  parts  necessarily  contributes  in  the  same  measure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  The  great  question  should  be.  Is  the  distributioQ  upon 
equal  and  just  principles  ?     And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 

2d.  The  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  sveral  States  compo- 
sing the  Union,  according  to  their  federal  representative  population, 
as  ascertained  by  the  last  census ;  and  it  provides  for  new  States  that 
may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  basis  of  the  distribu- 
tion, therefore,  is  derived  ficom  the  constitution  itoelf,  which  has 
adopted  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  representation  and  direct  taxes. 
None  could  be  more  just  and  equitable. 

But  it  has  been  contended  in  the  land  report,  that  the  revolutionary 
States  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  distribution.  This  objection  does  not  api^y  to  th^ 
purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  because  the  consideration  for 
them  was  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury,  and  was  consequently 
contributed  by  all  the  States.    Nor  has  the  objection  any  just  founds- 
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tion  when  applied  to  the  puhlic  lands  derired  from  Virginia  and  tho 
other  ceding  States  ;  because  by  the  terms  of  the  deeds  the  cessioni 
were  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States.  The  ceding 
States  having  made  no  exception  of  any  State,  what  right  has  the 
general  government  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  now  create  an 
exception  ?  The  general  government  is  a  mere  trastee,  holding  the 
domain  in  virtue  of  those  deeds,  accordmg  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  they  expressly  describe  ;  and  it  is  bound  to  execute  the  trust 
accordingly.  But  how  is  the  fund  produced  by  the  public  lands  now 
expended  ?  It  comes  into  the  common  treasury,  and  is  disbursed  for 
the  coQunon  benefit,  without  exception  of  any  State.  The  bill  only 
proposes  to  substitute  to  that  object,  now  no  longer  necessary,  another 
and  more  useful  common  object.  The  general  application  of  the  fund 
will  continue,  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although  the  particular 
purposes  may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  two  class- 
es of  States,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  the  Senate. 
It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  States,  besides  the  five  per  cent, 
stipulated  for  in  their  several  compacts  with  the  general  government, 
the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  proceeds.  Assuming 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to  $3,566,127  94,  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  shows  the  . 
sum  that  each  of  the  seven  new  States  woidd  receive.  They  have 
oomplained  of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold 
by  the  general  government  for  five  years  after  the  sale.  If  that  ex- 
emption did  not  exist,  and  they  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxing 
those  lands,  as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is  only  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue  which  they 
would  raise  would  only  be  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
that  is  to  8i«r,  a  State  now  collecting  a  revenue  of  $100,000  per  an- 
num, would  collect  only  $108,500,  if  it  were  to  tax  the  lands  recent- 
ly sold.  But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of  the  seven  new 
States  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distribvtive  share,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent  to  the  new  States, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  unjust  to^nrards 
the  old  States.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they  populate  much 
Curter  than  the  old  States,  and  as  the  last  census  is  to  govern  in  thi 
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appartiomneDt,  they  ought  to  receive  more  than  the  old  States.  If 
they  receive  too  much  at  the  coiaine&cemeDt  of  the  term,  it  may  ))e 
neutralized  by  the  end  of  it. 

After  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fifteen  per  cent, 
allotted  to  the  new  States,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  /unong  the 
twenty-four  States,  old  and  new,  composing  the  Union.  What  each 
of  the  States  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to  the  re- 
port. Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the  standard,  there 
must  be  added  one-sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in  that  table  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  several  States. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be  satis* 
factory  to  the  Senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  so. 
They  are  education,  internal  improvements,  and  colonization — all 
great  and  beneficent  objects — all  national  in  their  nature.  No  mind 
can  be  cultivated  and  improved ;  no  work  of  internal  improvement 
can  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  nor  any  person  of  color 
transported  from  any  of  its  ports,  in  which  the  whole  Union  is  not 
interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parts. 

The  States^  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its  own  policy 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will  prefer,  perhaps,  to 
ap]^y  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now  burdensome,  created  for 
internal  imprpvement ;  some  to  new  objects  of  internal  improvement ; 
others  to  education;  and  others  again  to  colonization.  It  maybe 
supposed  possible  Uiat  the  States  will  divert  the  fond  from  the  speci- 
fied purposes :  but  against  such  a  misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  the  seciurity  which  arises  out  of  their  presumed  good  &ith ; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to  withhold  subsequent,^  there  has 
been  any  abuse  in  previous  appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at  this 
time,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  States  themselves  any  such  power  ? 
For  it  is  to  the  States  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The  evil  of  a  firee 
black  population  is  not  restricted  to  particular  States,  but  extends  to 
and  is  ^It  by  all.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  slave  question,  but  totally 
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•  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with  it.  I  hxve  heretofore  often  ex* 
pressed  my  perfect  conyiction  that  the  general  government  has  no 
constitutional  power  which  it  can  exercise  in  regard  to  Affiban  sla- 
very. That  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  States  in  which 
slavery  is  tolerated,  have  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  suhject.  But  the  slave  States  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  African  colonization.  Several  of  them  have  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of  it.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  1  believe 
unanimously,  recommended  the  encouragement  of  colonization  to 
Congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  that  the 
operation  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  be  withdrawn  and 
applied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no  war, 
Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made^  on  this  great  subject  of  the  public 
lands,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  besides  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement — ^two  in  the  Senate  and 
one  in  the  House.  *  All  three  of  them  agree,  1st,  In  the  preservati<m 
of  the  control  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  lands ;  and 
3d,  They  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  a  cession  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  land  conmiittee  of  the  Senate  propose  an  assignment  of 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  nett  proceeds,  besides  the  five  per  cent,  stipu- 
lated in  the  compacts,  (making  together  twenty  per  cent.)  to  the  new 
States,  and  nothing  to  the  old. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  the  Senate,  after  an  allotment 
of  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  propose  aa 
equal  distributioh  of  the  residue  among  all  the  States,  old  and  new, 
upon  equitable  principles. 

The  Senate's  land  conmiittee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distribution, 
restricted  to  the  new  States,  recommends  an  inunediate  reduction  of 
the  price  of  ^^  firesh  lands,"  to  a  minimum  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and 
to  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have  been  five  years  or  up- 
wards in  market. 

12 
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The  land  oommittee  of  the  House  k  opposed  to  all  diatrilNitioiiy 
l^neral  or  partial,  and  reconunends  a  leductioB  of  the  price  to  oae 
dollar  per  aore. 

And  now  J  Mr.  President,  I  haye  a  few  more  words  to  say  and  shall 
be  done.  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections,  and  by  existii^ 
signs,  of  the  dtity  of  comaaunicating  strength  and  energy  to  the  glori- 
ous Union  which  now  encircles  our  &vored  country.  Among  the 
ties  which  bind  us  together,  the  public  domain  merits  high  considera- 
tion. And  if  we  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  that 
great  resource,  among  the  several  States,  for  the  important  objects 
which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  afl^ion 
and  of  interest  will  be  added.  The  States  will  feel  and  recognise  the 
oparation  of  the  general  government,  not  merely  in  power  and  bur- 
dens, but  in  benefactions  and  blessings.  And  the  general  government 
in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it  dis- 
penses to  the  States,  the  benefits  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  of  greater  facility  in  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course, and  of  the  purification  of  the  population  of  our  country,  them- 
selves the  best  parental  sources  of  national  character,  national  Union, 
and  national  greatness.  Whatever  may  be  the  &te  of  the  particular 
proposition  now  under  consideration,  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  atie»- 
tion  of  the  nation  may  be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject ; 
that  it  may  justly  a{^eciate  the  value  of  this  immense  national  prop- 
erty; and  that,  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whok^ 
loT  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  tmnsmitted,  as  a  sacred 
and  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessii^ 
Cor  ages  to  come. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Febbua&t  12,  1833. 


[Tbe  election  of  Genenl  JAcxtov  Co  tbe  Fmideiu^  for  a  flecond  teim  took  plict 
in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  State  of  Soath  Carolina  aasum- 
«d,  by  the  formal  pdict  of  a  regular  Convention  of  her  people,  to  nullify  and  make 
void  the  Tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  oh  the  ground  that,  bemg  imposed  for  the 
pupose  of  protectiDg  Amerioan  Maiwfactnres,  they  were  unconstitiitionai  and  in- 
f  alid.  General  Jacksoii  promptly  ifisned  a  yigorous  Proclamation,  denouncii^  the 
act  as  rebellious  and  treasonable,  and  declaring  that  he  should  use  all  the  power 
entmated  to  him  to  'vindicate  the  laws  ^the  TJnion  and  cause  them  X6  be  respected. 
Oeneni  Soott  at  the  head  of  a  coneidenble  regular  foice»  was  posted  at  Ghtf  les« 
ton,  S.  C.  and  every  portent  of  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  was  visible.  Gen. 
Jackson's  imperious  passions  were  lashed  to  madness  by  the  Carolina  resistance, 
and  the  whole  physical  power  of  the  country  but  awaited  his  nod.  At  this  crisis 
OoninM  ssBsn^iled,  and  the^effoftsof  Mr.  Olat  were  promptly  directed  to  thedf- 
vising  and  maturing  of  some  plan  Co  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Union  and  the 
nullifying  State,  and  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
projected  aud  presented  the  bill  known  as  tbe  Coiopaomisk  Act.  On  introducug  this 
billyhe  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  ] 

I  YxsTBEDAT,  Sir,  gave  notice  that  I  should  ask  leaye  to  introduee 
»  a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts,  imposing  duties  on  imports*  I  at 
tbe  same  time  added,  that  1  should,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sett»> 
ate,  oflfer  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  is  founded. 
1  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  this  course  of  action,  beoansei 
although  strictly  parliamentary,  it  is,  nevertheless,  out  of  the  uraal 
practice  of  this  body ;  but  it  is  a  course  wbieh  I  trust  that  the  Soaate 
will  deem  to  be  justified  by  the  interesting  nature  of-  the  subject- 
I  rise,  sir  on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  a  private  nature^ 
by  no  personal  feelings,  and  for  no  personal  objects  \  but  exclusivdjr 
in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  the  dafy  whidi  I  owe  to  my  country.  { 
trust,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  anticipate  on  my  part  any  ambitious 
display  of  such  humble  powers  as  I  nu^  possess.  It  is  sincerely  mjr 
jporpose  to  present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked  statement  id  beta 
connected  with  the  measure  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  topropose^ 
and  with  the  condition  of  theoountry.    When  I  survey,  sir^  the  vhoto 
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tfiee  of  our  countfy/ 1  behold  all  around  me  evideDcet  of  the  moat 
gratifying  proaperity,  a  prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a 
cloud  upon  it,  were  it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there 
ejust  great  dissensions  and  unhappy  distinctions,  which,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  legish- 
tion  adapted  to  all  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections, 
ought  to  be  quieted ;  and  leading  to  wUch  object  any  measure  ought 
to  be  well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  submit,  I  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed 
after  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole 
oountiy,  that  whether  rightlfully  or  wrongfully,  the  tariff  stands  in 
imminent  danger.  If  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it 
must  611  at  the  next  session.  By  what  circumstances,  and  through 
what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  poli^  of 
our  country,  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there  are 
who  may  ditkt  firom  the  impressions  which 'my  mind  has  received 
upon  this  point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes, 
the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  if  the  system 
can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some  means 
not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  poHcj, 
sir,  would  be  productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed.  When 
I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to  the  number 
of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value 
of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  business 
for  the  prosecuUon  of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing  art 
whidi  have  s^nung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this  government,  I 
cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equri  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those 
interests.  History  can  produce  no  panllel  to  the  extent  of  the  mis^ 
cUef  which  would  be  produced  by  suoh  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the 
,  edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  con- 
demned to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condemned 
to  exOe  aud  ruin  by  that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sud- 
den repeal  of  the  tariff  poiiqr  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  (^ini^y 
equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a  cataa- 
tK^phe. 
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What,  sir,  are  the  complisnto  which  nnhapinlj  dttride  the  ^people 
of  this  great  cooittry  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  those  who  ace 
opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  portion  of  the  people, 
and  paralyses  their  industry ;  that  it  is  to  he  a  perpetual  operation ; 
that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system ;  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  to 
be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  And  what  is  the  just  complaint, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  support  the  tariff?  It  is,  that  the 
IK>licy  of  the  goyemment  is  vascillating  and  uncertain,  and  that  there 
is  no  stability  in  our  legislation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fiurly 
opened,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  them,  and  to  open  a  new  set. 
Before  a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiaent,  another  is  paaied.  Be- 
fore the  present  law  has  gone  into  operation — ^befoce  it  is  yet  moe 
months  old — passed,  as  it  was,  under  ciroumstances  of  eactraordinMj 
deliberation,  die  firuit  of  nine  months  labcur — ^before  we  know  anythmg 
of  its  experimental  eActs,  and  even  before  it  commences  its  opem* 
tions,  we  are  required  to  repeal  it.  On  (me  side(  we  are  urged  to  re- 
peal a  system  which  is  fraught  with  ruin ;  on  the  other  mde,  the 
check  now  imposed  on  enterprise,  and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the 
puUic  mind  has  been  thrown,  renders  all  jMrudebt  men  desirous,  look- 
ing ahead  a  little  way,  to  adopt  a  state  of  thingp,  on  the  stability  of 
^liiich  they  may  hare  reason  to  count.  &ch  is  the  state  of  feeliqg 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  1  am  anxious  to  find  out  mmm 
principle  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  satisfy,  as  for  as  practicaUe, 
both  parties — ^to  increase  ihe  atability  of  our  k^^riatioD ;  uid.al  some 
distant  day — ^but  not  too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  which  are  involved^to  bring  down  the  rate  of 
duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  opponents  have  so  long 
contended.  The  basis  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modificatkm,  is 
one  of  time;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis*  I  propose 
to  give  protection  to  our  manu&ctured  articles,  adequate  protectioo, 
for  a  length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human  Mfo, 
is  very  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  le^timate  dis* 
cretion  of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government— securing 
the  stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  red«oti€», 
on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  ttie  duties  to  thfll 
revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  have  so  kog 
contended.  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provisions  of  the  hill  befefo 
the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  true  charadar 
ofthebiU. 
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[Mr.  Olxt  thenprooeedcdto  leadthe  intwctiaii  of  dM  biU.] 

According  to  this  section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  proposed  to 
come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  moi«  than  nine 
years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection  to  our  own  manufactures  which 
I  hope  will' be  adequate,  during  the  intermediate  time. 

[Mr,  Clay  here  recapitalated  the  proviaions  of  the  sections,  and  showed  by  vari- 
ous  illustrations  how  they  would  operate :  and  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment 
upon  the  second  section  of  the  Mil.] 

It  will  be  recollected,  thai  at  the  hist  session  of  Congress,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  ccmcession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  low 
jMneed  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of  the  general 
idass  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced  to  five  per 
cent.  It  will  be  also  recollected  that  at  that  time  the  gentlemen  ^m 
the  south  said  that  this  concession  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  they 
M  not  care  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  now  consider  it  of  any 
greater  importance.  As,  therefore,  it  has  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which 
il  was  taken  out  of  the  common  cUm»,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  back 
again,  and  placed  by  the  i^e  of  the  other  deseription  of  woollens,  and 
ttiade  M:^ject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  proposed  by  this  section. 

[Havias  next  read  thiwii^  the  tiuid  aeotioa  ttf  tiie  bUi,  Mr.  Olat  said  i] 

After  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section  lays  down  a 
rule  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until  oUxer- 
wise  directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the  wants 
of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule  is  thus  provided  for  the  rate  of 
duties  thereafter,  Congress  being  in  the  meantime  authorized  to  adopt 
any  other  rule  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  or  its  financial 
condition,  nmy  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  duty  is 
•wffieiefit,  or  twenty-five  per  ce^t.  should  be  found  necessary,  to  pro- 
infie  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  economical  administra- 
tina  oi  the  government,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  of  those 
lates^  or  a^y  other,  from  being  fixed  upon :  whilst  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  is  introduced  to  guard  against  any  $ulure  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  make  the  requisite  provision  in  due  season. 
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Thisaeotion  of  the  hill  contains  also  another  dJEOise,  suggested  by 
that  spirit  of  harmony  and  coDciliation  which  I  pray  may  preside  over, 
the  councils  of  the  Union  at  this  trying  moment.  It  provides  (what 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manulactures  hare  so  long  a»x^ 
ionsly  required  for  their  security)  that  duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready 
money — and  we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system, 
into  which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  woollens,  by  the 
act  of  the  last  session.  This  section  further  contains  a  proviso  that 
nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  any  amount  of  duties^ 
in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  thia  country  and  any  Ibireign 
power. 

[Mr.  Clay  then  read  the  fourth  aeotion  of  the  bill.] 

One  of  the  considerations  strongly  urging  for  a  reduction  of  tb^ 
tariff  at  this  time  is,  that  the  government  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  a 
dilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue ;  and  thisapprehensimi  is 
the  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change  the  protective  policy  of 
the  country.  The  section  which  I  have  read  ia  an  effi>rt  to  guard 
ag^nst  this  evil,  by  relieving  altogether  from  duty  a  portion  of  the 
articles  of  import  now  subject  to  it.  Some  of  these  would,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a  considerable  revenue.; 
the  article  of  silks  alone  would  yield  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  an* 
num.  If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  present  dissensions,  and  let  things 
take  their  course,  I  believe  that  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended* 
If  the  bill  which  this  body  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
has  again  passed  at  this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  House,  and  be«* 
come  a  law,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  ehaU  hare 
settled  two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated 
this  country,  that  of  the  tariff,  of  the  public  lands,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
internal  improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be  a  surplua 
revenue,  that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year  1842,  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement  already  commenced ; 
and,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement should  be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  land  bill,  ta 
-which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  referring  to  that  measure  in  connexion  with 
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that  which  I  am  about  t(\propose,  to  consider  them  as  united  in  (heir 
.fate,  beiD^ desirous,  partial  as  I  may  be  to  both,  that  each  shall  stand 
or  fall  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.     If  this  section  of  the  bill,  ad- 
.daag  to  the  number  of  free  artides,  should  become  law,  along  with 
the  reduction  of  duties  proposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  is 
by  no  means  sure  thai  we  shall  have  any  surplus  revenue  at  all.    I 
hBTC  been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we 
shall  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  though  I  admit  that  such  a  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  Ut  in  no  other  way.    But  what  is  this  process  ? 
Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist.    The  amount  which  they  produce 
is  known ;  the  Secretary,  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty, 
supposes  that  the  duties  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  of  duty.    Now  no  calculation  can  be  more  uncertain 
than  that.    Though  perhaps  the  best  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
made,  it  is  still  all  uncertainty ;  dependent  upon  the  winds  and  waves, 
on  the  mutations  of  trade,  and  on  the  course  of  commercial  opera- 
tions.    If  there  is  an^  truth  in  political  economy,  it  cannot  be  that 
result  will  agree  with  the  prediction ;  for  we  are  instructed  by  all  ex- 
perience that  the  consumption  of  any  article  is  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule, 
that  ihe  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  portion  of  its  price.     I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
80  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  of  the  tariff  could  have  been 
more  artfully  devised  to  efiect  its  purposes,  than  that  which  thus  cal- 
culated the  revenue,  and  in  addition,  assumed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  every  year  would  be  so  much,  &c.     Can  any  one 
here  say  what  the  future  expenditure  of  the  government  will  be  ?    In 
this  young,  great,  and  growing  community,  can  we  say  what  will  be 
the-  expenditure  of  the  government  even  a  year  hence,  much  less 
trhat  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  heuce  ?     Yet  it  has  been 
estimated,  on  assomed  amounts,  founded  on  such  uncertain  data,  both 
of  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  so 
many  millions  a  year ! 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  examination  of 
articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  are  proposed  to  be  left  free  of 
duty.  The  duties  on  these  articles  now  vary  firom  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  but  low  as  they  are,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
revenue  which  they  produce  is  considerable.    By  the  bill  of  the  last 
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tty  At  AutieB  on  IVoBeh  sQks  was  fixed  at  fire  per  cent,  and  that 
on  Chinese  silks  at  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  the  bill  now  pro- 
posed,  the  duty  on  French  silks  is  proposed  to  be  repealed^  leaving 
the  other  untouched.  I  will  frankly  state  why  I  made  this  distinc- 
tion. It  has  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire  with  me  to  see  our  com* 
merce  with  France  increased.  J'rance,  though  not  so  large  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  great  stafdes  of  our  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  a  great 
growing  customer.  I  have  been  much  struck  with  a  fact  going  to 
prove  this,  which  accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge  the  other  day ; 
which  is,  that  within  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount 
of  consumption  in  France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton  has  , 
been  tripled.  Again,  it  is  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  . 
lower  grades  of  quality  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Chinese 
without  some  discrimination  of  this  sort.  I  have  understood,  ^ao, 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session  has  been 
very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France ;  and,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  French  product.  If  the  Senate  should  think 
differently,  I  shall  be  content.  If,  indeed,  they  should  think  proper  . 
to  strike  out  this  section  altogether,  I  shall  cheerfUly  sulunit  to  their 
decision. 

[After  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  Clay  said :] 

I  will  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be  m%de 
to  the  bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  prospective,  that  it  binds 
our  successors,  and  that  we  have  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.  It. 
is  true  that  the  act  is  prospective,  and  so  is  almost  every  act  which, 
we  ever  passed,  but  we  can  repeal  it  the  next  day.  It  is  the  estab* 
lished  usage  to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  .operation.  In  eveiy  tariff 
there  are  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation  immediately,  and 
others  at  a  future  time.  Each  Ck>ngress  legislate  according  to  their 
own  views  of  propriety ;  their  act  does  not  bind  their  successors,  but 
creates  a  species  of  public  faith,  which  will  not  rashly  be  broken. 
But  if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation,  as  I  hope  even  against  hope» 
that  it  may,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  by  all  parties* 
There  is  but  one  contiogency  which  wSl  render  a  change  necessaiy, 
and  that  is  the  intervention  of  a  war,  which  is  provided  for  in  the. 
bin.  The  hands  of  Congress  are  left  untied  in.thii  event,  and  they 
win  be  at'  liher^  to  xcflort  to.any  mode  of  taxation  which  they  may. 
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propose.  But  if  we  suppose  peace  to  contiiraey  there  will  be  no  om^ 
tive  for  disturbiDg  the  arrangement,  but  on  the  contrary,  erery  uotivs 
to  carry  it  into  ef^t.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  the 
bill,  by  the  friends  of  .the  protective  policy,  of  whom  I  hold  myself  to 
be  one,  for  my  mind  is  immutably  fixed  in  fiiTor  of  that  policy,  that 
it  abandons  the  power  of  protection.  -But  I  contend,  in  the  first  plaee, 
that  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  an  abandonmont 
of  it ;  tor  the  power  is  in  the  constitution  according  to  our  theory — 
was  put  there  by  its  framers,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  people. 
After  the  year  1842,  the  bill  provides  that  the  power  shall  be  exer* 
cised  in  a  certain  mode.  There  are  four  modes  by  whieh  the  indnatiy 
of  the  country  can  be  protected. 

First,  The  absolute  prohibiten  of  riral  foreign  articles  that  are 
totally  untouched  by  the  bill ;  but  it  is  competent  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  to  exert  the  power  whenever  they  wish.  Second ; 
The  imposition  of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  reference  to 
any  object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a  large  public  debt  in  ldl6, 
the  duties  yielded  thirty-seven  millions,  and  pai4  so  much  more  of 
-the  debt,  and  subsequently  they  yielded  but  eight  or  ten  mfllions,  and 
paid  so  much  less  of  the  debt.  Sometimes  we  have  to  trench  on  the 
sinking  fund.  Now  we  have  no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  aurplna 
revenue,  and  no  motive  for  continuing  the  duties.  No  man  can  look 
«t  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  say  that  we  can  cany  on  this 
system  with  accumulating  revenue,  and  no  practical  way  of  expend* 
ing  it.  The  third  mode  was  attempted  last  session,  in  a  reaolntion 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fiict  ulti^* 
mately  formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed  both  Houses. 
This  was  to  ndse  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
government,  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the  protected  and  not 
ftom  the  unprotected  articles.  I  will  say,  thftt  I  regret  most  deeply 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  wOl  not  suflbr  this  principle  to 
prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail — and  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  will  come, 
when  it  will  be'  adopted  as  the  pennanent  policy  of  die  eoimtry. 
Shall  we  legislate  for  our  own  wants  or  that  of  a  foreign  country  ^ 
To  protect  our  own  interests  in  opposition  to  foreign  legisblioa  was 
the  basis  of  this  system.  The  fourth  mode  in  which  proteetioii  can 
be  afibrded  to  domestic  industry,  is  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  arti- 
cle which  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufooturers.  These  are  tte 
four  modes  for  protecting  our  indoflry ;  and  ia  thofe  who  mj  tlMt 
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ikiB  bill  timtdonB  the  power  of  proleetioay  I  teffy,  that  it  cloes 
aoi  towsh  that  power ;  and  fhat  the  fourth  mode,  so  far  from  being 
abandoned,  ia  extended  and  upheld  by  the  bill.  The  moat  that  can 
be  objected  to  the  biQ  by  thoae  with  whom  1  co-operate  to  auppoft 
the  protectire  syatem,  la  that,  in  oonaideiataon  at  nine  and  a  half  yeara 
of  peaee,  oertainty ,  and  atabilify,  the  maaufiicturen  relinqubhed  aome 
advantagea  which  tiiey  now  enjoy.  What  ia  the  principle  which  haa 
always  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other  House  ?  After  the 
acdUMilation  of  capital  and  akill,  the  mano&cturers  will  stand  alone, 
unaided  by  the  government,  ia*  competition  with  the  imported  articlea 
from  any  quarter.  Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all  fluctuations  and 
agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  ^e  manu£tcturers  in  every  branch  will 
aoatain  themaelvea  againa^  foreign  conofpetition.  If  we  can  see  our 
way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come,  we  ean  safely  leave  to  posterity 
to  provide  for  the  rest,  if  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  aa  OEiay  be  itafoto 
next  aeaaion,  tiie  country  will  be  plunged  into  extreme  diatresa  and 
agitation.  I  want  harmony.  I  wish  to  aee  the  re8torati<ni  of  thoae 
ties  which  have  carried  us  triumphantly  through  two  wars.  I  delight 
not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let  u|  have  peaoe^  and  become  once 
more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  and  that  the  forming  intereat  cannot  subsist  under  a 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  My  reply  is,  ^<  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  I  will  leave  it  to  the  day  when  the  reduction 
takes  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When  the  reduction  takes  place, 
Mid  the  former  cannot  live  under  it,  what  will  he  do  ?  I  will  tell  you 
wbat  heought  to  do.  He  ought  to  try  it — make  a  fair  experiment  of 
it — and  if  he  cttmot  live  vnder  it,  let  him  come  here  and  aay  that  he 
IB  bankrupt  and  ruined.  J£  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  him, 
sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  worda,  for  I  will  behave  that  something 
will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be  aflbrded,  without  haaarding  the 
peaoe  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  confederacy  is  an  excellent 
oontrivanee,  but  it  must  be  managed  with  delicacy  and  skill.  There 
are  an  infinite  variety  of  inrejudices  and  local  intereata  to  be  regarded, 
bat  they  ahould  M  be  made  to  yeildto  the  Union. 

If  the  ayatem  prapoaed  cannot  be  continued,  let  ua  try  aome  inter- 
msdiate  system,  beftne  we  think  of  any  otk^  dreadfal  ahemative. 
8Uj  it  will  be  aaid,  on  the  other  h^^^or  the  objections  are  made 
bgrthe  friends  of  proteotien  prindpally-^-diat  the  time  ia  loo  Mng; 
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tluit  t^e  jotermediate  r^uctkow  are  loo  inconsiderable,  aad  th^ithefie 
is  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  stipulated,  the  reductios 
proposed  would  be  allowed  to  take  effect.  In  the  first  place,  should 
be  recollected,  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country — ^the  measures 
of  the  government  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
•^the  public  faith  in  some  degree  pledged  fox  their  security ;  and  the 
rqin  in  which  rash  and  hasty  legislation  would  involve  them.  I  wiU 
not  dispute  about  terms.  It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  bemainr 
tained  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  for  the  protection  of  mannfacK 
lures ',  but  there  are  other  {hedges  which  men  of  honor  are  bound  by^ 
besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take  cognizance. 

• 
K  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which  in* 
duces  him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any  man  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the  system  would  be 
permanent?  The  whole  country  expected  it.  The  security  against 
any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill,  is  in  the  character  of 
the  bill,  as  a  compromise  betw|en  two  conflicting  parties  If  the  bill 
should  be  taken  by  common  consent,  as  we  hope  it  will  be— the  his* 
tory  of  the  revenue  will  be  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and  recwded — * 
and  no  one  will  disturb  a  system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to 
give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  I  propose  to  arrive  at  th« 
minimum  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  I  never  would  consent  to'  any 
jHrecipitate  operation  to  bring  disliess  and  ruin  on  the  cooununity. 

Now,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appears  that  there  are  eight  yean 
and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half^  taking  the  ultimate  time,  which 
would  be  an  efEcient  protection,  the  remaining  duties  will  be  wiAf 
drawn  by  a  biennial  reduction.  The  protective  principle  must  be  said 
to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  at  the  end  of  eight  years  and  a 
half.  This  period  cannot  appear  unreasonable,  and  I  think  that  no 
member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  make 
the  slightest  objection.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  other 
objection — ^the  want  of  guarantee  to  there  being  an  ulterior  contina- 
anee  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expiration  of  the  temoi 
which  it  pteecribes.    The  best  guacantee  will  befound  in  the  ciieum* 
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Atances  under  which  the  measure   would  be  passed.     If  it  passes 
I>y  common  consent ;  if  it  is  passed  with  the  assent  of  a  portion — a 
<x>nsiderable  portion  of  those  who  have  directly  hitherto  supported 
this  system,  and  by  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it— - 
if  they  declare  their  satisfaction  with  the  measure,  I  have  no  doubt' 
tiie  rate  of  duties  guarantied,  will  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continues  at  peace.     And,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  when  the  experiment  will  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency  of 
tlie  mode  of  protection  fixed  by  the  bill,  while  the  constitutional  ques*  ~ 
tion  has  beeh  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war  should  render  it  neces-  ^ 
sary,  protection  might  be  carried  up  to  prohibition ;  while  if  the  coun- 
try should  remain  at  peace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation, 
the  duties  will  be  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  has  been  so  earnestly  wished  for. 

But  suppose  that  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there  are  no 
guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infallibility.  Suppose 
a  different  state  of  things  in  the  south — ^that  this  Senate  j  from  causes 
which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  are  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  man  in  this  country — causes  which  have  operated  for  years 
past,  and  which  continue  to  operate — suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in  &vor  of  the  southern 
Views,  and  that  they  should  repeal  the  whole  system  at  once, 
what  guarantee  would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would 
not  destroy  those  great  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  ? 
What  guarantee  will  you  have  that  the  thunders  of  those  powerful 
manufactures  will  not  be  directed  against  your  capitol,  because  of  this 
id>andonment  of  their  interests,  and  t)ecau8e  you  have  given  them  no 
protection  against  foreign  legislation.  Sir,  if  you  carry  your  measure 
of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at  least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  manufactures,  you  have  no  security, 
no  guarantee,  no  certainty,  that  any  protection  will  be  continued. 
But  if  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties,  we  shall  have  all  security  ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the 
transaction ;  narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed ; 
that  it  was  a  pacifying  measure ;'  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the 
vessel  of  the  Union  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 
When  all  this  was  known,  what  Congress,  what  Legislature,  would 
mar  the  guarantee  ?    What  man  who  is  entitled  to  deserve  the  char- 
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acter  of  an  American  statesman,  would  stand  up  in  his  place  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed.  All  that  I  say  is, 
that  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can  be  desired  by  those 
on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  those  on  the 
other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be  brought  about  as  would 
be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  in  this  country.  All  parties 
may  find  in  this  measure  some  reasons  for  objection.  And  what 
human  measure  is  there  which  is  free  fix>m  objectionable  qualities  ? 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great  fether  of  our 
country  himself,  that  if  that  great  work  which  is  the  charter  of  our 
liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished,  had  been  sub- 
mitted, article  by  article,  to  all  the  different  States  composing  this 
Union,  that  the  whole  would  have  been  rejected ;  and  yet  when  the 
whole  was  presented  together,  it  was  accepted  as  a  whole.  I  will 
admit  that  my  friends  do  not  get  all  they  could  wish  for ;  and  the 
gentlemen  en  the  other  side  do  not  obtain  all  they  might  desire ;  bat 
both  will  gain  all  that  in  my  humble  opinion  is  proper  to  be  given  in 
the  present  condition  of  this  country.  It  may  be  true  that  there  will 
be  loss  and  gain  in  this  measure.  But  how  is  this  loss  and  gain  dis^ 
tributed  ?  Among  our  countrymen.  What  we  lose,  no  foreign  hand 
gains ;  and  what  we  gain,  will  be  no  loss  to  any  foreign  power.  It 
is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  place.  The  distribution  is 
founded  on  that  great  principle  of  compromise  and  concession  whick 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  institutions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  consti- 
tution itself,  and  which  has  continued  to  regulate  us  in  our  onward 
march,  and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  touch  another  topic.  Objections  have 
been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  resulting  from 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  I  confess  that 
I  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any  legislation  at  all  on  this  sub* 
ject  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because  I  mis- 
eonceived  the  purposes,  as  I  have  found  from  subsequent  observation, 
which  that  State  has  in  view.  Under  the  influence  of  more  accurate 
information,  I  must  say  that  the  aspect  of  things  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  session  have,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  changed.  When  I 
eame  to  take  my  seat  on  this  floor,  I  had  supposed  that  a  member  of 
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Aii  Union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  general  govemment.  I  had  imagined  that  she  had 
anogantly  reqtiked  that  we  should  abandon  at  once  a  system  which 
had  long  been  t)ie  settled  policy  of  this  country.  Supposing  that  she 
had  manifested  this  feeling,  and  taken  up  this  position,  I  had,  in  con- 
sequence, felt  a  disposition  to  hurl  defiance  back  again,  and  to  impress 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  member 
of  this  Union.  But  since  my  arrival  here,  I  find  that  South  Carolina 
does  not  contemplate  force,  for  it  is  denied  and  denounced  by  that 
State.  She  disclaims  it — and  asserts  that  she  is  merely  making  an 
experiment.  That  experiment  is  this :  by  a  course  of  State  legisla- 
tion, and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she  is  endeavoring  by 
her  civil  tribunals  to  prevent  the  general  government  from  carrying 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  operation  within  her  limits.  That 
she  has  professed  to  be  her  object.  Her  appeal  is  not  to  arms,  but  to 
another  power ;  not  to  the  sword,  but  to  the  law.  I  must  say,  and  I 
will  say  it  with  no  intention  ot  disparaging  that  State,  or  any  other 
of  the  States — it  is  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her-  As  the  purpose  of 
South  Carolina  is  not  that  of  ^ce,  this  at  once  disarms,  divests  legis* 
lation  of  otie  principal  objection,  which  it  appears  to  me  existed 
against  H  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  Her  purposes  are  all 
of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust  the  United  States  iix>m 
her  limits ;  and  unquestionably  she  has  taken  good  care  to  prepare 
her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing  them  to  decide  in  her  favor.  If 
we  submitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  ob- 
taining justice.  She  disclaims  any  intention  of  resorting  to  force  un- 
less we  should  find  it  indispensable  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
by  api^ying  force  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  the  aspect  of  the  attitude' 
of  South  Carolina  has  changed— or  rather,  the  new  light  which  I  have 
obtained,  enables  me  to  see  her  in  a  different  attitude — and  I  have 
not  truly  understood  her  until  she  passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  carry  her  ordinance  into  efiect.  Now,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  State  to  which  I  have  referred  must  ultimately  &il  in  her 
attempt.  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  saying  anything  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  that  State.  Far  firom  it.  I  think  that  she  has  been  rash, 
intemperate,  and  greatly  in  error ;  and  to  use  the  language  of' one  of 
her  own  writers — ^made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  From  one  end 
to  the  other  of  this  continent,  by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullification 
has  been  put  down,  and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  effectually  than 
by  a  thousand  wars  or  a  thousand  armies ;  by  the  irresistible  force. 
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\fy  the  nughty  influence  o£  public  opinion.  Not  &  Toice  WjMd  tAe» 
•inglcf  State  of  South  Carolina  has  been  heard  in  fietvor  of  the  prinoir* 
1^  of  nulMcatiotiy  which  she  haa  asserted  bj  her  own  oidinance  \ 
and  I  will  say,  that  she  must  fail  m  her  lawsuits  I  will  express  tw* 
opinions ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  devise*  a  system  of  State  legtslatiwd  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  countervailed  by 
federal  legislation^ 

A  State  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstiuctioas  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  but  fedeml 
legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  successfully  counteract 
the  course  of  State  l^islation.  The  £uimers  of  the  constitution  fose- 
saw  this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  against  it.  What  has  it 
said  ?  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerating  the  powers  of  this, 
government,  that  Congress  shall  have  all  power  to  carry  into  effect 
all  the  powers  granted  by  the  conatitution,  in  any  branch  of  the  gov-- 
emment  under  the  sweeping  clause — for  they  have  not  iqpecified  con« 
tingencies,  because  they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen — ^but 
whatever  powers  were  necessary,  all,  all  are  given  to  this  govem- 
ipent  by  the  fundamental  law,  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  those 
powers  which  are  vested  by  that  constitution  in  ^e  federal  govern*> 
meat.  That  is  one  reasen.  The  other  is,,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  State,  provided  this-  government  is  administered  with  prudence- 
and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon»  the  general  gov^ 
emment  the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to  the  employment  of  force ; 
but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must  be  by  State  legislation,  and 
not  federal  legislation';  and  the  sesponsibility  of  employing  that  forca^ 
must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the  State  itself. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I  merely  throw  outrtheae 
aentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  South  Carolina^  bar* 
ing  declared  her  purpose^  to  be  this,  to  make  an  experiment  whether, 
by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a  conventional  form,  or  a  legislative  forn» 
of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execution  of  certain  laws  af  the 
United  States,  I,  for  one,  will  express  my  opinion — that  I  believe  it 
is  utterly  impracticable,  whatever  course  of  l^islation  she  may  choose 
to  adopt, *for  her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  t^give  the  tribu« 
nals  and  the  executive  of  the  country,  whether  that  executive  has  or 
has  not  my  confidence,  the  necessary  measures  of  power  and  authority 
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16  e&ecQte  the  laws  of  the  UnloD.  But  I  would  not  go  a  htlah  breadth 
tother  tha»  what  was  necessary  for  those  pfvrposes. .  Up  to  that  poiftt 
f  would  go,  and  eheerftilly  .go ;  for  ft  is  my  swern  duty,  «s  I  regard 
it,  to  go  to  that  point. 

Again :  taking  this  ifiew  of  ^e  ssbject,  South  Caroli»a  is  ^ing 
nothing  more,  except  liiat  she  is  doing  it  with  move  rashness,  thaa 
some  other  States  have  done — that  respectable  State,  Ohio,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  State  of  Virginia  also.  An  opinion  prevailed 
some  years  ago,  that  if  yon  put  flie  laws  of  a  State  into  a  penal  form, 
yon  could  oust  federal  jurisdiction  out  cf  the  limits  of  that  State,  be- 
cause the  State  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  <nrer  penalties 
and  crimes,  aad  it  was  inferred  that  no  federal  court  oould  wrest  the 
sQthority  from  them.  According  to  that  {)rinci|Ae,  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  the  laws  taxing  the  bVanch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
hfigh  penalties  were  to  be  •enforced  against  every  person  who  should 
attempt  to  defeat  her  taxation.  The  question  y((aa  tried.  It  happened 
to  be  my  lot  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit  against  the  State, 
and  to  mdntain  tiie  federal  authority.  The  trial  todk  place  in  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  and  it  is  K>ne  of  the  many  circumstances  which  re- 
dounds to  the  hefnor  of  fliat  patriotic  State,  she  submitted  to  the  fed- 
eral force.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  public  treasury  myself  to  which 
was  taken  the  DM)ney  of  tiie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  having  re- 
mained there  in  sequestration  until  it  was  peaceably  rendered,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  decision  of  the  court,  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  In 
«  building  which  I  had  to  pass  \jk  order  to  reach  the  treasury,  I  saw 
Ae  most  brilliant  display  t>f  arms  and  musquetry  that  I  ever  saw  \n  , 
my  life ;  but  not  one  was  Tused  'or  threatened  to  be  raised  against  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  then 
eirfbiced.  In  Virginia  (but  I  am  nc%  sure  tftat  I  am  correct  in  the 
histofy  of  it,)  Hiere  was  a  case  of  tins  kind.  Persons  were  liable  to 
penalties  for  seHmg  lottery  tickets.  It  was  contended  that  the  tState 
tribonals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  siibject.  The  case 
'was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court — ^the  parties  were  a  Mr.  Myeii 
and  somebody  else,  and  it  decided  as  it  miust  alwaysdecide,  no  mat- 
tar  what  obatraction — ^no  matter  wtiat  the  tState  law  may  be,  the  eon- 
ntitotional  laws  of  the  United  Btates  must  Ibllow  and  defeat  it,  in  its 
attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawfbl  authority. 
South  OaroGna  has  attempted— and,  I  repeat  it,  m  a  much  more  of- 
*ftM<r6  way,  attemptdl  to  defeat  Hhe  caceoution  of  the  laws<if  tha 
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United  States.  But  it  seems  that,  undetalltbe  circutostancefr of  tke 
case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  ta  stop  here,  in  order  that, 
hy  0U9  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  advancing  any 
further.  .  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  expediency  of  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  Although  I  came  here  impressed  with  a  different 
opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become  reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  feel  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should  have 
passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue-  I  hoped 
that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  I  feel,  and  I  think,  that  we  must 
all  confess,  we  breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint  was  upon 
us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South  Carolina  has  prac 
tieally  postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into  ^ect,  till 
the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed  the  course  <^  events, 
can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still  further  legislation,  if  Con- 
gress should  rise  without  any  settlement  of  this  question.  I  was 
going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  South 
Carolina  must  perceive  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She 
must  be  desirous — ^it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  she  is  not — ^to  re- 
main in  the  Union.  What !  a  State  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  an- 
cestry fought  so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union — a  State  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked 
by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character !  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  goes  out  of  this  Union;  if  her  five 
hundred  thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  She  is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  She 
is  an  independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do?  She  must  have 
armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government — have  foreign  mis- 
sions— she  must  raise  taxes— enact  this  very  tariff,  which  has  driven 
her  out  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money,  and  to 
sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should  have  no 
force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to  piratical  in- 
cursions. Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour  down  a  horde 
of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plantations.  She  must 
have  her  embassies,  therefore  must  she  have  a  revenue.  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence — an  inevitable  one ;  she  has  a 
certain  description  of  persons  recognized  as  property  south  of  the 
Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,,  which  would  be  no  lOQger 
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recognized  as  Mich,  except  within  their  own  limits.  .  Thisspecies  of 
property  would  sink  to  one-half  of  its  present  value,  for  it  is  Louis- 
.  iana  and  the  soutb-westem  States  which  are  her  great  market. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a  moment,  to  become 
a  separate  and  independent  State.  If  the  existence  of  the  ordinance, 
while  an  act  of  Congress  is  pending,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  motive 
for  not  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws.  South  Carolina,  by 
keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even  before  us,  as  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to  time,  would  defeat  our  legbla- 
tion  for  ever.  I  would  repeat  tl^at,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
combination,  the  whole  of  which,  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of 
action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort,,  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  to  some  measure  in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquilize  the 
country. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  civil  war — ^who  want  to  see  the  blood 
of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt — I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind ;  but,  above  all,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  a 
civil  war.  When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  no  human 
sight  is  competent  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or  where  it  is  to  termi- 
nate. But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our 
own  happy  land,  and  armies  are  marching,  and  commanders  are  win- 
ning their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion  on  our  coast — ^tell  me,  if 
you  can,  tell  me  if  any  human  being  can  tell  its  duration.  God  alone 
knows  where  such  a  war  would  end.  In  what  a  state  will  be  left 
our  institutions  ?  In  what  state  our  liberties  ?  1  want  no  war ;  above 
all,  no  war  at  home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Carolina  has  been  rash,  intemper- 
ate, and  greatly  in  the  wrong ,  but  I  do  not  want  to  disgrace  her,  nor 
any  other  member  of  this  Union.  No :  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
lustre  of  one  single  star  dimmed,  of  that  glorious  confederacy  which 
constitutes  our  political  system  still  lessdo  I  wish  to  see  it  blotted  out, 
and  its  light  obliterated  for  ever.  Has  not  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina been  one  of  the  members  of  this  Union  in  <<  days  that  tried  men's 
souls  ?"    Have  not  her  ancestors  fought  along  side  our  ancestors  ? 
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Have  we  not,  ooDJoiQtlyy  won  together  msxkj  a  glorious  battle  ?  ir 
we  had  to  go  into  a  ciyil  war  with  such  a  State,  how  would  it  termi- 
nate ?  Whenever  it  ahoiild  have  terminated,  what  would  be  h^  con- 
dition I  If  she  should  ever  return  to  the  Union,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  her  feefings  and  affections ;  what  the  state  of  the  heart 
of  h^  people?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  ancestors 
mii^led  in  the  throi^  ef  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posteiity  will  min- 
gle with  hers,  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  the  united  ddence^ 
of  liberty,  and  for  the  h(»M>r  and  glory  oC  the  Uni«i,  Ido  not  wish  ta 
see  her  degraded  or  dafiwed  as  » member  of  this  confederacy. 

In  ocmelusion,  allow  me  taentreat  and  implore  eadi  incBvidual  mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this  measiffe,  which 
I  have  had  the  hcmor  of  proposing^,  the  same  love  of  country  which^ 
if  I  know  myself,  has  actuated  me ,  and  the  same  desire  of  restoring 
harmony  to  the  Unio»,  which  ha&  prompted  th»  effort:  If  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment — ^but  that  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature — ^if  we  could  si^r,  for  one  moment,  party  feelii^  and  party 
causes — and,  as  I  stand  here  before  my  God,  I  declare  I  have  looked 
beyond  those  considerations,  and  regarded  only  the  vast  interests  of 
this  united  people — I  should  hope  that,  under  such  feelings,  and  with' 
such  dispositions,  we  may  advanti^eously  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before  they  are  yet  bleedii^,  the  wounds 
af  our  distracted  country. 
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[Th«  bill  before  noted,  having  been  introduced  and  favorably  reported,  ite  pasBage 
.was  opposed  in  the  Senate,  eqpedally  by  Mr.  Wsbstsr.  Mr.  Cjlat  re^ptied  to  tbe 
aiguments  adduced  afaiast  it  as  fbUowa:] 

Bbinq  anxious,  Mr.  President,  that  this  hill  should  pass,  and  pass 
this  day,  I  will  abridge  as  much  as  I  can  the  observations  I  anoi  calfed 
upon' to  make.  I  have  long-,  with'  pleasure  and  pride,  co-operated 
in  the  public  service  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  and  I 
have  found  him  faithful,  enlightened^and  patriotic.  I  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  eleipated  motives  which  actuate  him* 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives  me  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  find 
myself  compelled  to  differ  from  him  as  to  a  measure  involving  vital 
interests,  and  perhiqps  the  safety  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  derive  great  consolation  from  finding  myself  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  especially  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine^  (Mr.  Holmesy 
with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  instance.  It 
was  in  this  very  chamber,  that  Senator  presiding  in  the  coDunittae 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  in  committee  of  twenty-four  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  that  the  terms  were  adjusted,  bj 
which  the  compromise  was  effected  of  the  Missouri  question.  Then 
the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  our  beloved  country  were  dispersed ; 
and  now  the  thunders  from  others  not  less  threatening,  and  wBich 
have  been  longer  accumulating,  will,  I  hope,  roll  over  us  harmksi 
and  without  injury. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  ol:|jects  to  the  bill  under  consi^er^ 
ation  on  various  grounds.  He  argues  that  it  imposes  unjnatifiabia 
restraints  on  the  power  of  future  Illation;  that  it  abandons  the 
protective  policy,  and  that  the  details  of  the  bill  are  practically  de- 
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fecUve.  He  does  not  oliject  to  the  gradual^  but  yery  inconaideraMe^ 
reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to  1842.  To  that  he  could 
not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective  provision,  as  he  ad- 
mits, in  conformity  with  numerous  precedents  on  our  statute  book. 
He  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  state  of  the  proposed  law  prior  to 
1842,  during  a  period  of  nine  years ;  but  throwing  himself  forward  to 
the  termination  of  that  period,  he  contends  that  Congress  will  then 
find  itself  under  inconvenient  shackles,  imposed  by  our  indiscretian. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligatory 
pledges ;  it  could  make  none ;  none  are  attempted.  The  power  over 
the  subject  is  in  the  constitution ;  put  there  by  those  who  formed  it, 
and  liable  to  be  taken  out  only  by  vh  amendment  of  the  instrument. 
The  next  Congress,  and  every  succeeding  Congress,  wDl  undoubtedF^ 
have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 
Whether  they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound  dis- 
cretion,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating 
fairly  the  consequences  of  the  repeal,  both  upon  the  general  harmony 
and  the  conunon  interests.  Then  the  bilT  is  founded  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be  mutual  conces- 
sions. The  firiends  of  firee  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid  in 
reference  to  revenue  alone.  The  friends  of  American  industry  say, 
that  another,  if  not  paramount  object  in  laying  them,  should  be  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign,  and  increase  that  of  domestic 
products.  On  this  point  the  parties  dividls,  and  between  these  two 
opposite  opinions,  a  reconciliifttion  is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  bill  assumes  as  a  basis,  adbquate  protection  for  nine 
years,  and  less  beyond  that  term.  The  firiends  of  protection  say  to 
their  opponents,  we  are  willing' to  take  a  lease  of  nine  years  with  the 
long  chapter  of  accidents  beyond  that  period  including  the  chance  of 
war,  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  along  with  it,  a  conviction  com- 
mon to  all,  of  the  utility  of  protection ;  and  in  consideration  of  it,  if, 
in  1842,  none  of  these  contingencies  shall  have  been  realized,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  a  maximt* 
um  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.,  with  the  power  of  discrimination  below 
it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  liberal  list  of  firee  articles,  fot 
the  benefit  of  the  manufiicturing  interest.  To  these  conditions  the 
opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede.  The  measure  is  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  compromise  ;  but  it  imposes,  and  could  impose  no 
restriction  upon  the  will  or  power  of  a  fiiture  Congress.  Doubtless 
great  respect  will  be  paid,  as  it  ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  serious  con- 
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dilioB  o£  the  couatrj  that  haa  prompted  the  peaaage  of  thia  bill.  Any 
.fiUare  Oongreaa  that  .might  diatorb  thia  adjuatment,  would  act  under 
.a  high  reaponaibilify,  but  it  would  be  entirely  within  its  competency 
to  repeal,  if  it  thought  proper,  the  w-hole  bifl.  It  ia  &r  from  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  support  this  bill,  ta  abandon  or  surrender  the  policy 
<^  protecting.  American.  Industry.  Its  protection  or  encouragement 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  1st.  By  bounties,  as  ^  as 
they  are  within,  the  conatitutional  power  of  Congress  to  offer  them. 
2d.  By  prohibitions,  totally  excluding  the  foreign  rival  article.  3d. 
By  high  duties,  without  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue 
which  they  produce.  4th.  By  discriminating  duties  so  adjusted  as  to 
limit  the  revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  government.  And  5thly, 
By  the  admission  of  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essential  to  manu- 
fiu^tui^ea,  bele  of  duty.  To  which  may  be  added,  cash  duties,  heme 
valuations,  and  the  regulation  of  auctions.  A  perfect  system  of  pro- 
tection would  comprehend  most  if  not  all  these  modes  of  affording,  it. 
There  might  be  at  this  time  a  prohibition  of  certain  articles,  (ardent 
apirita  and  coarse  cottons,  for  example,)  to  public  advantage.  If 
there  were  not  inveterate  prejudices  and  conflicting  opinions  prevail* 
ing,  (and  what  statesman  can  totally  disregard  impedimentib  ?)  such 
a  compound  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill  sur- 
senders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand  perfectly 
what  it  doea  not  as-  well  as  what  it  does  propose.  It  impairs  no 
power  of  Congress-  over  the  whole  subject  \  it  contains  no  promise  or 
pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to*  bounties,  prohibitions,  or 
aactions ;  it  does  not  tooch  the  power  of  Congress  in  regax:d  to  them, 
and  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exercise  that  power  at  any  time ;  it 
eiqvressly  recognizes  discriminating  duties  within  a  prescribed  limit ; 
it  provides  for  cash  duties  and  home  valuations ;  and'it  secures  a  free 
liat,  embracing  numeroua  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to  the 
manufecturing  arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  protection  which  I  have 
enumerated,  it  a&cts  only  the  third ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of 
high  duties,  producing  a  revenue  bey<Hid  the  wants  of  government. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion was  settled  in  1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 
Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  1816.  It  is  coeval  with  the  present 
constitution,  and  it  will  continue  under  some  of  its  various  aspects, 
during  the  existence  of  the  government    No  nation  can  exist — ^no 
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ttatioii  perhaps  ever  eadsted,  withoat  protection  in  tome  ferm,  and  to 
some  extent,  being  applied  to»its  ow»  indostry.  The  direct  and  no* 
cessary  consequence  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  its  oWn  industry  | 
would  be  to-  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  foreign 
powers  ;  and  no  nation,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alien 
legislation  in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which  ^iremdk^ 
and  the  safety  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modific^ion  of  a  spe^ 
eific  mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  presenred  in  some  other  more 
acceptable  shape. 

All  that  was  settled  in  16I«,  in  1834,  and  in>  1828,  was  that  pro* 
tection  should  be  afibrded  by  high  duiksy  toUhoiU  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  toAtdi  they  ndgla  yield.    During  that  whole  period,  wo 
had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  surpluses  beyond  the  ordi» 
nary  wants  of  goyernment.     Between  1816  and  18d4,  the  re^^enue 
was  liable  to  the  great  fluctuations,  vibrating  between  the  extremcai 
of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  millions  of  dollats.    If  there  were 
more  revenue,  more  debt  was  paid  ;  if  less,  a  smaller  amount  was 
reimbursed.    Such  was  sometimes  the  deficienc^^  of  the  revenue  that 
it  became  necessary  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to  trench 
upon  the  ten  millions  annually  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  extin- 
guish the  public  debt.     If  the  public  debt  remained  undischarged,  or 
we  had  any  other  practical  mode  of  appropriating  the  surf^us  revenue, 
the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  might  be  continued  withemt 
public  detriment.     It  is  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  Ae 
arrest  of  Internal  improvements  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  wt^ 
settle  that  specific  form  of  protection.    Nobody  supposes,  or  proposes 
that  we  should  continue  to  levy  by  means  of  high  duties,  a  hetgb  att^ 
nutti  surplus,  of  which  no  prfeustical  use  can  be  made,  for  the  sake  of 
the  incidental  protection  which  they  affi>rd.    The  Secretary  of  th% 
Treasury  estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.    An  an* 
nual  accumulation  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into  the 
treasury  the  whole  currency  of  Uie  country,  to  lie  there  inactive  and 
dormant 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  every  pub^ 
lie  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  principlet  of 
protection,  so  fiur  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.  The  sefiator  from 
Massachusetts  feels  it ;  and  hence,  in  the  resolutions  which  he  ttib« 
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iDitltdy  be  profioiefl  ta  reduce  tbedutiesy  80  as  to  limit  the  amount  of 
the  leyenue  to  the  wants  of  the  goverameDt.  With  him  rerenue  it 
the  principal,  j^ectioii  the  subordinate  object.  If  protectiou  cannot 
be  enjoyed  aft«r  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
made,  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  He  says,  specific  duties  and  the  pow- 
er  of  discrimiaationy  are  preserred  by  his  resolutions.  So  they  may 
be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill  in  the  maximum  which  it  provides,  sug* 
gests  a  certain  limit,  while  his  resolutions  lay  down  none.  Below 
that  maximum  the  principle  of  descriminstion  and  specific  duties  may 
be  applied.  The  senator  firokn  Pennsylrania,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  who, 
equally  with  the  senator  fin>m  Massachusetts,  ib  exposed  to  tfiis  biU, 
would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty 
per  centum ;  and  he  would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  ani 
come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  prefer,  and  I  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  pr^r, 
nine  yean  of  adequate  protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  per 
centum  to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsytvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the  motivea 
which  have  prompted  me  to  oSkt  this  measure.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
on  the  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to  pieserve  the  mannfac- 
turiog  mterest,  and  secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.  I  believe  the^ 
American  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and  I  believe  it  ca» 
be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  session  than  at  the 
next,  i  heard  with  surfwise,  my  friend  finom  Massachusetts  say,  that 
nothing  had  occurred  within  the  last  six  months  to  mcrease  its  haaaid^ 
I  entreat  him  to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct.  Is  the  issue  of 
numerous  elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  gov* 
enment  notbmg.^  Is  the  explicit  recommendation  of  that  <^ker,  in 
Us  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
leeent  triumphant  election,  nothmg  ?  Is  his  declaradbn  in  his  proda* 
nation,  that  the  burdens  of  the  South  ought  to  be  reHeved,  nothing  ? 
Is  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  during 
this  session,  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  adminis- 
tration, prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the  manufiustures  of  the  country, 
nothing  ?  Are  the  increasing  discontents,  nothing  ?  Is  the  tendency 
of  recent  events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing  ?  What  have  we 
not  witnessed  in  this  chamber  ?  Friends  of  the  administration,  burst* 
iag  all  the  ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them  to  its  diief^ 
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and,  with  few  exceptions  soath  of  the  Potomac,  of^ponng,  and  vehe*-* 
mently  opposing,  a  favorite  measure  of  that  administratioii,  whidi 
three  short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish  f  Let  us  not  de* 
ceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  ^le  question  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the  next  session,  and  the 
alternative  may,  and  jSlobably  then  would  he  a  speedy  and  ruinous 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with  the  entire  South. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  is  adverse 
to  the  tariff.  There  are  many,  honorable  exceptions,  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dickerson,)  among  them.  But  Ibr  the  exertions  * 
of  tbe  otlier  party,  the  tariff  would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two  branches.of  Congress 
at  the  next  session.  In  this  body  we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.  Here,  judging  from 
present  appearaijices,  we  shall  at  the  next  session  be  in  the  minority. 
In  the  House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to 
the  number  of  the  dominant  party.  How  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system 
to  be  sustained  against  numbers,  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration, against  the  united  South,  and  against  the  increased  pen* 
ding  danger  of  civil  war  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  that 
might  save  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon.  A  certain  class 
of  northern  pdliticians,  professing  friendship  to  the  tariff,  have  been 
charged  with  being  -secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  pditical  purposes. 
They  may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  open  and  undisguised 
supporters  of  the  system.  They  may  even  find  in  the  measure  which 
I  have  brought  forward,  a  motive  for  their  txinversion.  Sir,  I  shall 
rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.  And,  if  they  can 
give  greater  strength  and  durabUity  to  the  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still  more.  - 
They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has  drawn 
succour  from  an  unespected  quarter.  No,  Mr.  President,  it  b  not 
destruction,  but  presen^tion  of  the  system  at  which  we  aim.  If  dan- 
gers now  assail  it,  we  have  not  created  them.  I  have  sustained  it 
upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its  expediency.  They 
are  entirely  unaltered.  Had  others,  who  avow  attachment  to  it,  sup* 
parted  it  with  equal  aseal  and^sCraight-forwardness,  it  would  be  now 
free  from  embarrassment ;  but  wiCh  them  it  has  been  a  secondary  in* 
terest.  I  utter  no  complaints;  I  mfOne  no  reproaches.  I  wish  only 
tOidefend  myslf  now,  as  heretofore,  against  ui^ust  assaults.    I  have 
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been  represented  as  tbe  fether  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged  with 
an  UBoatiiral  abandonmeBt  ikf  my  own  offii^ing.  I  have  never  arro* 
gated  to  myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed, 
cherished  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  my  affection  is  undiminished, 
bat  in  what  condition  do  I  find  this  child }  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it 
from  their  custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  ^repose  for 
nine  years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  accepta- 
ble to  the  whole  people.  I  behead  a  torch  about  bebg  applied  to  a 
favorite  edifice,  and  1  would  save  it  if  possible  before  it  is  wrapt  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  containa. 
I  wish  to.  see  the  tariff  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  wor]^  in  security,  with  some  prospect  of 
stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  everything  being  staked' on  the  is- 
sue of  elections  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  the  tranquilizing  of  the  country  is  no  less  important. 
All  wise  human  legislation  must  consult  in  some  degree  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  proceed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  notion  of  absolute  certainty  in  any  system,  or 
infallibility  in  any  dogma,  and  to  push  these  out  without  regard  to 
any  consequences.  With  us,  who«ntertain  Ae  opinion  that  Congress 
is  constitutionally  invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry^ 
it  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency  as  to  1^  form,  the  degree,  and 
the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  afforded.  In  weighing  all  the 
considerations  which  should  control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to  those  who  honesdy 
entertain  opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the  communis,  and  to 
deep,  long  cherished  and  growing  prejudices.  Perceiving,  ourselves, 
no  constitutional  impediment,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accommoda- 
ting ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  is  in 
&vor  of  this  policy ;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against 
evidence.  Two  States  in  New  Eigland,  which  have  been  in  favor 
of  .the  system,  have  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other  States  of 
the  north  and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indifference  to  its  preser- 
vation. If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  it,  they  have  nev- 
ertheless placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hands  which  ordinary 
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ittformslion  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a  luizardcHM  depeiH^ 
Cory.  -With  us  in  die  west,  although  we  are  not  without  some  dSreot^ 
and  coiisiderable  indirect  interest  in  the  system,  we  have  supported  k 
-more  upon  national  than  sectional  grounds. 

Meantime  the  opposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section  of  the 
Union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  has  increased,  and  Is  increas- 
ing. Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new-and  dangerous 
aspects.  They  have  been  cherished  by  the  course  and  hopes  inspired 
during  this  adminiiltratiDn,  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  threatens 
.and  recommends  the  use  of  the  power  of  thetJnion,  proclaims  aloud 
the  injustice  of  the  system  which  it  would  enforce.  These  discontents 
are  not  limited  to  those  who  maintain  the  extovagant  theory  of  nul- 
lification ;  they  are  not  confined  to  one  State ;  they  -are  coextensive 
with  the  entire  South,  and  extend  even  to  northern  States.  It  has 
been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  legis- 
late at  this  session  ^n  the  tariff,  we  would  seem  to  legislate  under  the 
influence  of  a  panic.  I'believe,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  more  sensi- 
ble to  danger  of  any  kind,  than  my  feUow-men  are  generally.  It  per- 
iiaps  requires  as  much  moral  courage  to  legislate  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  panic,  as  to  refrain  from  it  lest  such  an  imputation  should  be 
made.  But  he  who  regards  the  present  question  as  being  limited  to 
South  Carolina  alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too  contracted. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout  the  whole 
South.  Other  southern  States  may  differ  from  that  as  to  the  reme- 
dy to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree  (great  as  in  my  humble  judgment 
is  their  error,)  in  the  substantial  justice  of  the  cause.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  those  who  think  in  common  will  sooner  or  later  act 
in  concert  ?  Events  are  on  the  wing,  and  hastening  this  co-operation. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the  most  powerful  southern 
member  of  the  Union  has  taken  a  measure  which  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  important  consequences.  She  has  deputed  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished citizens  to  request  a  suspension  of  measures  of  resistance.  No 
attentive  observer  can  doubt  that  the  suspension  will  be  made.  Well, 
sir,  suppose  it  takes  place,  and  Congress  should  fail  at  the  next  ses- 
sion to  afford  the  redress  which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  would 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
Virginia,  as  she  understands  them,  exact  from  her  ?  Would  she  not 
make  common  cause  with  South  Carolina  ? — and  if  she  did,  would 
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nM  the  entire  South  eventually  become  parties  to  the  contest  ?  Hie 
rest  of  the  Union  might  put  down  the  South,  and  reduce  it  to  submis- 
sion ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazards  of  all  war, 
is  that  a  desirable  state  of  things  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it 
can  be  honorably  prevented  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
we  must  rely  exclusively  upon  moral  power,  and  never  resort  to 
physical  force.  I  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  man,  in 
his  collective  as  well  as  individual  character,  to  reject  in  all  possible 
cases,  the  employment  of  force ;  but  I  do  think  that  when  resorted  to, 
especially  among  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  it  should  manifestly 
appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  Congress  terminates  without  any  adjust* 
ment  of  the  tariff,  let  us  see  in  what  condition  its  friends  will  find 
themselves  at  the  next  session.  South  Carolina  will  have  postponed 
the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into  eSeci  her  ordinance 
until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  south  for  the 
present.  The  President,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge  that  jus- 
tice, as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south,  and  that  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  tariff  be  removed.  The  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  united  south,  and  majorities  of  the  dominant  party 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  will  be  found  in  active  co-operation. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  me  how  We  are  to  save 
the  tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  force  ?  They  will  accuse 
us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of  being  will- 
ing to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war.  The  feet  of 
South  Carolina  postponing  her  ordinance,  at  the  instance  of  Virginia, 
and  once  more  appealing  to  the  justice  of  Congress,  will  be  pressed 
with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It  does  appear  to  me  impossible  that 
we  can  prevent  a  most  injurious  modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next 
session,  and  that  this  is  the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  it.  I  have  been  subjected  to  animadversion  for  the  admission  of 
the  fact,  that^  at  the  next  session,our  opponents  will  be  stronger,  and  the 
friends  of  the  American  System  weaker  than  they  are  in  this  Congress. 
But,  is  it  not  so  ?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  who  aspires 
to  be  a  statesman  to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are  ?  Must  ha 
suppress  them  ?  Ought  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the  counterpana 
over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself  that  he  is  secure  from  danger  ^ 
Are  not  our  opponents  as  well  informed  as  we  are  about  their  own 
strength? 

•L 
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H  we  adjourn,  vithoQt  any  permanent  settl^nent  of  the  tariff,  in 
what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we  not  leave  the 
manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  country  ?  All  eyes  will  be 
turned,  with  trembiiog  and  fear,  to  the  next  session.  Operations  will 
be  circumscribed,  and  new  enterprises  checked,  or,  if  otherwise,  ruia 
a^d  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence.  I  believe,  sir,  this  meas- 
ure, which  offers  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  permanence  and  stability^ 
will  be  hailed  by  practical  men  with  pleasure.  The  political  manu- 
&cturers  may  ]pe  against  it,  but  it  will  command  the  approbation  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  business  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1842.  Duriug 
the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  bill  secures  adequate  protection.  All  my  information  assures  me 
of  this  ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  measure  of 
protection,  secured  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1841,  were  perma- 
nent, or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that  period,  it  would  com- 
mand the  cordial  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  the 
policy.  What  then  divides,  what  alarms  us  ?  It  is  what  may  pos- 
sibly  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two,  or  subsequently  !  Now,  sir,  even  if  that  should  be 
as  bad  as  the  most  vivid  imagination  or  the  most  eloquent  tongue 
could  depict  it,  if  we  have  intermediate  safety  and  security,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  wise  to  rush  upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because 
of  those  which,  admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  con- 
tingent. What !  shall  we  not  extinguish  the  flame  which  is  burst- 
ing through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  at  some  future  and  dis- 
tant day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with  conflagration  ? 

.  I  do  not  admit  that  this  bill  abandons,  or  fails  by  its  provisions  to 
secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  I  cannot  know,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  know,  what  will  then  be  the  actual  condition  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their  relative  condition  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  would  as  soon  confide  in  the  forecast  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  of  any  other  man  in 
this  Senate,  or  in  this  countiy ;  but  he,  nor  any  one  else,  can  tell 
what  that  condition  will  then  be.  The  degree  of  protection  which 
will  be  required  for  domestic  industry  beyond  1842,  depends  upon 
the  reduction  of  wages,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  improvement 
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iti  skill,  the  perfection  of  machinery,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  price^ 
at  home,  of  essential  articles,  such  as  ftiel,  iron,  &:c.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  honorable  Senator  can  throw  himself  forward  to  1842,  and 
tell  us  what,  in  all  these  particulars,  will  be  the  state  of  this  country, 
and  its  relative  state  to  other  countries.  We  know  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  our  numbers  will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one-third, 
at  least,  to  their  present  amount,  and  that  may  materially  reduce 
wages.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  capital  will  be  augment- 
ed, our  skill  improved ;  and  we  know  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  is  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  opening  of  new  mines 
and  new  channels  of  communication,  must  continue  to  lower  it.  The 
successful  introduction  of  the  process  of  coaking  will  have  great  effect. 
The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  the  most  opulent,  and  intelligent 
manufacturing  houses  in  this  country  assures  me,  is  a  principal  cause 
of  the  present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  cotton  interest ;  and  that 
house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  20  per  cent,  with  the  other 
advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842  Then,  sir, 
what  effect  may  not  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any 
should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far  from  desiring  them,  that  our  coun- 
try may  profit  by  their  occurrence.  Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I 
hope,  upon  a  more  solid  and  more  generous  basis.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  feet,  that  our  greatest  manufecturing,  as  well  as 
commercial  competitor,  is  undergoing  a  momentous  political  experi- 
ment, the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who 
can  raise  the  veil  of  the  succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at 
their  termination,  will  be  the  degree  of  competition  which  Great 
Britain  can  exercise  towards  us  in  the  manufecturing  arts  ? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  revenue 
standard,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should,  some  years  hence, 
become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1842,  than  that  which 
it  contemplates,  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied  ?  Our  misfortune  has  been,  and  yet 
is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  respect  to  this  system  of  policy.  Conventions,  elec- 
tions. Congress,  the  public  press,  have  been  for  years  all  acting  upon 
the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been 
excited,  passions  b'ndled,  and  mutual  irritations  carried  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  exasperation,  insomuch  that  good  feelings  have  been  al- 
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most  extbgnished,  and  the  Toice  of  eeaBon  tod  oxperiMice^iteMed^ 
among  the  members  of  the  eonfederacy*  Let  us  separate  the  tariff 
from  the  agitating  politics  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and 
firm  foundation,  and  allew  our  enterprising  countrymen  to  demon*^ 
strate  to  the  whole  Union,,  by  their  skilful  and  successftil  labors,  the 
itt^^reciBble  value  of  the*  arts*  If  they  can  hv^e,  what  they  have 
nerer  yet  enjoyed,,  some  years  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  will 
make,  sifently,  more  converts  to  the  poliey,  than  would  be  made 
during  a  long  period  of  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  contention. 
Above  all,  I  count  upon  the  good  effects  resulting  fiom  a  restoration 
of  the  harmony  of  this  divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their 
love  of  justice.  Who  can  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subsided^ 
and  reason  has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  will  be  a  dbposition 
throughout  the  whole  Union  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts  ? 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  would 
look  with  indifference  to^  the  prostration  of  the  interests  of  another 
section,  by  distant  and  selfish  foreign  nations,  regardless  alike  of  the^ 
'  welfare  of  us  all  ?  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and  respect  each 
other.  Momentary  causes  may  seem  to  alienate  them,  but,  like 
family  differences,  they  will  terminate  in  a  closer  and  more  affection- 
ate union  than  ever.  And  how  much  more  estimablie  will  be  a  sys- 
tem of  protection,  based  on  common  conviction  and  common  consent^ 
and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrenched  by  power  from 
reluctant  and  protesting  weakness  ^ 

That  su<^  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for 
the  period  of  time  subsequent  to'1842, 1  will  not  doubt.  But,  in  the 
scheme  which  I  originally  proposed,  I  did  liot  rely  exclusively,  great  - 
as  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  fraternal  feelings,  the  return* 
of  reason,  and  a  seme  of  justice.  The  scheme  contained  an  appeal  U> 
the  interests  of  the  South.  According  to  it,  unmanufactured  cotton 
was<  to  be  a  free  article  after  1842..  Gentlemen  from  that  quarter 
have  again  and  again  asserted  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton^  and  that  they  feared  no  foreign 
competition.  I  have  thought  otherwise ;  but  I  was  willing,  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  take  them  at  their  word ;  not  that  I  was  opposed 
to  the  protection  of  cotton,  but  believing  that  a  few  cargoei  of  for* 
eign  ootton  introduced  into  our  northern  ports,  firee  of  duty,  would 
hasten  our  southern  finends  to  come  here  and  ask  that  protection  for 
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Hieir  great  staple,  whiob  is  waiited  in  other  sectloDs  for  their  intereate. 
That  featiiTe  m  the  aoheaoe  was  atricken  out  in  the  select  comniittee, 
hot  not  by  the  consent  of ^tny  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Olayton)  or 
myself.  Still,  after  1843,  ihei90tith  may  want  iNrotection  for  sugar, 
for  tobacco,  for  Virginia  ooal,  perhaps  for  >cotton  and  other  articles, 
whilst -other  quarters  may  need  it  for  wool,  woollens,  iron  and  cotton 
tfkbrics ;  and  these  matual  wants,  if  they  should  exist,  will  lead,  I  h<^pe, 
to  some  amicable  adjustment  >of  a  tariff  for  that  distant  period,  satis^ 
Av^tory  to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  supposes,  too,  that,  after  it 
^certain  time,  the  protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such  strength  and 
perfection  as  will  enable  them  subsequently,  unaided,  to  stand  up 
against  foreign  -competition.  If,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  this  Aould  proYO 
4o  be  correct,  it  will,  on  the  arrival  n)f  1842,  encourage  -all  parts  of 
Ihe  Union  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of  longer  protection  to  the 
^w  articles  wiuch  nuQf  then  require  It. 

lie  bill  befinre  us  strongly  recommends  itself  by  ^  equity  «nd  im- 
(Murtiality.  Itfivors  no  one  interest,  and  no  one  State,  by  an  unjust 
sacrifice  of  others,  it  deals  equally  t)y  all.  Its  basis  is  the  act  of 
July  last.  'That  act  was  passed  after  -careftil  and  trough  inresti- 
^ation,  and  long  deliberation,  continued  through  seTeral  months.  A)* 
though  it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its  adjustment  of  the  proper 
measure  of  protection  to  each  article  which  wassupposed  to  merit  it,  ^ 
It  is  not  likely  that,  even  with  the  same  length  of  time  before  us,  we 
«ould  make  one  more  pei^fect.  Assuming  the  justness  of  that  act,  tho 
bill  preserres  the  respective  propositions  for  wfiich  the  act  provides, 
«nd  si^jects  Aem  sil  to  the  same  equal  but  moderate  reduction, 
spread  over  Ae  long  ^space  <yf  nine  years.  The  "Senator  fh>m  Massa* 
tshusetts  contends  that  a  great  part  of  the  vriwe  of  all  protection  is 
^ven  tip  by  dispensing  with  specific  duties  and  ttie  pnaciple  of  dis^ 
crimination.  8Qt  much  the  most  valuii)le  asticles4!if  ^sor  domestic 
tiianufoctures  (cotton  mnd  woottens,  for«xamfile,)  ht^t  never  ei^oy- 
ed  the  advantage  of  specific  duties.  They  hscve  alwnys  been  lial^ 
to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a  very  limited  application  of  the  minimum 
^incipl^.  The  bffl  does  not,  however,  even  after  184$),  surrender 
either  niode  of  lajrii^  duties.  Discrinuntttions  are  expressly  reoejg* 
nSsed  below  the  maxianm,  and  specific  duties  tnay  also  be  imposed, 
piovided  Aiey  donot  exceed  it. 

*  ThehoiiortUeSeBitoa]so<xintend8tlHittbetnUi8m 
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Uiat  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impraclieable.  He  «ak»,  haw  ii  the 
excess  above  20  per  cent,  to  be  ascertained  on  coarae  and  printed 
cottons,  liable  to  nunimums  of  30  and  35  c^its,  and  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  estimated  in  the  case 
of  specific  duties?  Sir,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bill  is  not  perfed, 
but  I  do  not  believe  thai  there  is  anything  impracticable  in  its  execu* 
tion.  Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  treasury 
4^»artment.  In  the  instance  of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statute 
having,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared, 
in  certain  cases,  how  the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  statutory 
value  ought  to  govern  ;  and  consequently  the  20  per  cent,  should  be 
ejcclusively  deducts  from  the  25  per  cent,  being  the  rate  of  duties 
to  which 'cottons  generally  are  liable ;  and  jthe  biennial  tenths  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  cent.  With  regard  to  spe- 
cific duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  execution-of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  to 
adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importations  of  a  previous 
year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  to  be 
ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than  what  now  is  the  operation  in 
the  case  of  wooUens,  silks,  cottons  above  30  and  35  cents,  and  a  var 
riety  of  other  aitides :  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  more  im* 
practicability  in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may  be  supposed 
wM  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  oppose  one 
conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satis&ctory  answer.  Congress  will  be  in 
session  one  whole  month  before  the  commencement  <Mf  the  law ;  and 
if,  in  the  meantime,  omissions  calling  for  further  l^islation  shall  be 
4Jisoovered,  thore  will  be  more  time  then  than  we  have  now  to  sup* 
ply  them.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion  of  compromise,  pursue  the  exam* 
]^  q£  our  &thers,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the 
ad^tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  detenmned  to  ratify 
it,  and  go  for  amendments  afterwards.. 

To  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  this  in-> 
tierest,  and  that,  and  the  other,  cannot  be  sustained  under  the  protec- 
tion beyond  1842, 1  repeat  the  answer,  that  no  one  can  now  tell  what 
may  then  be  necessary.  That  period  will  proyide  for  itself.  But,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron  as  an  article  that 
would  be  most  injurioiisly  affected  by  the[  operation  of  this  bill.    KI 
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•m  not  greatij  niotaken  in  my  leeolkction,  he  ofposei  Mid  Totod 
.  tigainst  the  act  of  18124,  because  of  the  high  duty  imposed  on  iroD. 
But  for  that  dutj^  (and  perhiqpB  the  doty  on  hen^,)  whieh.  he  then 
considered  threw  an  luireasonable  harden  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
coimtry,  he  would  hare  suppcnrted  that  act.  Of  all  the  articles  to 
which  protecting  duties  are  applied,  iron,  and  the  manufectures  of 
iron,  enjoy  the  highest  protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  years, 
the  deductions  firom  the  duty  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  impair  those 
great  interests,  uuless  all  my  information  deceives  me ;  and  beytmad 
that  period  the  remedy  has  been  already  indicated.  Let  me  suppose 
that  the  anticipations  which  I  fonn  upon  the  restoration  of  conooid 
and  confidence  shall  be  all  falsified ;  that  neither  the  sense  of  frater- 
nal aflfection,  not  common  justice,  nor  even  common  interests,  will 
laad4o  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  tariff  beyond  1842.  Let  me 
suppose  that  period  has  arrived,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
shall  be  interpreted  as  an  obligatory  pledge  upon  the  Omgress  cC 
that  day ;  and  let  me  suppose,  also,  that  a  greater  amount  of  protec- 
tion than  the  bill  provides  is  absolutely  necessary  to  some  interests, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Begarded  as  a  pledge,  it  does  not  bind  Congress 
fi>r  ever  to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of  duty  contained  in  the  bill 
The  most,  in  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is  to  make  a  &ir  experiment. 
If,  afWr  such  exp^iment,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that,  under  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  portions  of  the 
Union  would  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed  to  ruin,  Congress  will 
he  competent  to  apply  some  remedy  that  will  be  eifoctual ;  and  I  hope 
and  believe  thut,  in  sudi  a  contingency,  some  will  be  devised  that 
may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  UaieB. 

It  has  been  ailedged  that  there  will  be  an  angmentatioii,  instead  of 
adiminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  I  feel  quite 
oonfident  of  the  reverse ;  but  it  is  suflkient  to  say  that  both  contin- 
gencies are  carefully  providedfar  in  the  bill,  without  afteting the  pro* 
lected  articles. 

The  gentleman  from  li^issachuetis  dislikes  the  measuie,  because  it 
commands  the  concurrence  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  imposed', 
ifiTegard  to  the  tariff;  and  is  approved  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mi.  CaB&oun)  as  well  as  by  myself.  Why,  sir,  the  gen- 
tlemian  has  iM  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any  compminise.  WVH 
he  be  pleased  to  sqr  how  any  compranisa  em  be  eflfeeted,  without  a 
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concuirenoe  between  those  who  had  been  pteTiMMly  difided,  ttd 
taking  some  mediom between  the  two  extremes ?  The  widerthed^ 
vision  may  have  been,  so  much  the  betjker  for  the  eompromise^  whidi 
ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  nature  and  by  its  tenns,  and  not  soldy 
by  those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  to  whieb 
both  the  great  interests  in  this  country  may  accede  without  either  be* 
ing  dishonored.  The  triumph  of  neither  is  complete.  £aeh>  lor  the 
seke  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concessions.  n» 
south  has  contended  that  every  vestige  of  protection  should  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  statute  book,  and  the  revenue  standard  forthwith 
adopted.  In  assenting  to  this  bill,  it  waives  that  pi«tension — yields 
to  reasonable  protection  for  mne  years ;  and  consmts,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  subsequently  appHidy 
to  discriminations  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  long 
list  of  free  articles.  The  norlh  and  west  have  contended  fi^  the  pvae- 
tical  application  of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  otl|^ 
limit  than  the  necessbry  wants  of  the  country.  If  they  aoeedeio  this 
adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stability  and  certnniy 
which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  fovprtte  system  of  policy  afibrds,  and 
of  the  other  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  to  come  down 
in  1842  to  a  limit  not  exceeding  tw^ity  per  cent.  Both  parlies,  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  avert  the  evils  which  might  flow  fi*om  carrying 
out  mto  all  their  consequences  the  cherished  system  of  either,  have 
met  upon  common  ground,  made  mutual  and  friendly  omioessions, 
and,  I  trust,  and  sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  liave,  hereafter, 
.occasion  to  regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  whsft 
may  be  now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,' is  now  more  than  ever 
necessaiy ,  since  the  passage,  through  the  Senate,  of  the  enforcing  bitt* 
To  .that  bill,  if  I  had  been  present,  on  the  final  vole,  I  dioold  have 
given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance.  I  beKeve  this  gov- 
ernment not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional  power,  but  to  te 
bound  by  every  consideration,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
But  I  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  whidi  seemed  to  me  to  require 
the  passage  of  such  a  Mil.  And  I  was  for  from  being  without  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead.  I  feH 
no  new-bom  ;Bealin  fovor  of  the  present  administration,  of  which  I 
now  think  as  I  have  always  thought.  I  could  nolTOte  against  the 
i;  Would  not  sjpeak  in  its  bdialf.    I  though  it  most  proper 
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So  ttie  to  lewe  to  Ae  friends  of  <be  admiiiistnitioii  and  to  others,  who 
might  fed  ihenuelTes  particularly  called  upon,  to  defend  and  gmrtaln 
astrong  raeafure  of  the  adtnmiatraitkm.  With  respeat  to  the  aeries 
of  acta  to  iFfaich  the  exeeutiye  has  resorted,  in  relation  to  our  south* 
ern  distarbaace,  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  npon  a  full  eonsid-' 
eratioa  of  them ;  bnt  I  will  briefly  say,  that,  although  the  proclamap- 
tion  is  a  paper  of  uncommon  ability  and  eloqaence,  doing  great  credit, 
as  a  composition,  to  him  who  prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it^ 
I  {tasDk  it  contains  some  ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  in  this  conn* 
fry  had  yentored  to  assert.  With  these  are  mixed  up  many  sound 
]friociples  and  just  views  of  our  political  systems.  If  it  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  efleets  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  hare  been  iH-tinoed  and  unfortunate.  Instead 
of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased  the  exaspe- 
ration in  the  infected  district,  anda£B)rded  new  and  unnecessary  causes 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfeetion  in  the  south  generally,  llie  mes- 
sage, subsequently  transmitted  to  Congress,  communicating  the  pro- 
ceedingB  of  l^th  Carolina,  and  calling  for  countervailing  enactments, 
wus  characterised  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.  And,  if  this 
unhappy  contest  is  to  continue,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  administration  maybe  governed  by  wise  and  cautious 
counsels,  and  a  parental  forbearance.  But  when  the  highest  degree 
ef  animosity  exists ;  when  both  parties,  however  unequal,  have  ar- 
iwped  themselves  ibr  the  conflict,  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indis- 
credon  of  subordinates,  or  other  unferseen  causes,  the  bloody  strug^ 
^e  may  commence  ?  In  the  midst  of  magazines,  who  knows  when 
the  fetal  spark  may  produce  a  terrible  explosion  ?  And  the  battle 
once  begun,  where  is  its  limit  ?  What  latitude  wiQ  circumscribe  its 
rage  ?  Who  is  to  oommsend  our  armies-?  When,  and  where,  and 
how  is  the  war  to  cease  ?  In  what  condition  wiU  the  peace  leave 
liie  American'  System,  the  American  Union,  and,  what  is  more  than 
all,  American  liberty  ?  I  cannot  profess  to  have  a  confidence,  which 
1  have  not,  in  tiiis  administration,  but  if  I  had  all  confidence  in  it,  I 
siioold  stffl  wish  to  pause,  and,  if  possibfe,  by  any  honorable  adjust- 
ment, to  prevent  awful  consequences,  the  extent  of  which  no  htmian 
wisdon  can  feresee. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  passing  the  enfeireing  bill  only.  Both  that  and 
Had  bill  cf  peace  seem  to  me  fa  be  required  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
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try.  The  &9t  wtUemtiafy  all  who  lov«  order  and  law^and  diflftpptore 
tlM  inadmissible  doctrine  of  noUification.  The  last  vrSl  soothe  those 
who  love  peace  and  coDCord,  hannony  and  unioii.  One  demonstrates 
.the  power  and  the  disposition  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  suprema- 
cy of  the  laws  of  the  Union;  the  other  offios  that  which,  if  ithe  ac* 
oepted  in  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  tariff  go  down ;  let  our  manufiic- 
tunes  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  sessimi,  of  those 
to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  confided :  let  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land :  and  let  resistance  to  the 
laws,  at  all  hazards,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they  take  counsel  botn  their 
passions.  They  anticipate  a  terrible  reaction  from  the  downfall  of 
the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately  re-establish  it  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  ever.  But  it  is  these  very  agitations,  these  mutual  irritations 
between  brethren  of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual  distress  and 
general  ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  tari£^ 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  are  we  certain  of 
this  reaction  ?  Have  we  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to  other  meaSi- 
ures  heretofore  ?  But  suppose,  after  a  long  and  embittered  struggle, 
it  should  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  it  find  the  parts  q£ 
this  confederacy  ?  In  what  state  our  ruined  manufiustures  ?  When 
they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the  fragments  of  the  general 
wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land,  would  have  courage  to  en^ 
gage  in  fresh  enterprises,  under  a  new  pledge  of  the  violated  iaith  of 
the  government  ?  If  we  adjourn,  without  passing  this  Inll,  having 
entrusted  the  executive  with  vast  powers  to  maintain  the  laws,  should 
he  be  able  by  the  next  session  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  them, 
will  he  not,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  success,  have  more  power 
than  ever  to  put  down  the  tariff  also  ?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  south 
is  oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And  will  he  not 
feel  himself  bound,  after  he  shall  have  triumphed,  if  triumph  he  may 
in  a  civil  war,  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  south  by  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  the.tariff,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  demands  ?  No, 
sir ;  no,  sir;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  from  threatened  destruc- 
tion. Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct  and  adapt  their  meaa- 
ures  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  They  cannoti 
indeed) transcend  the  limits  of  the  eoi^titutional  rale;  but  with«K 
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•pect  to  those  systems  of  pdky  which  &11  within  its-scope,  they  ahottld 
arxange  them  according  to  the  interestSi  the  .wants,  aind  the  prejiidioee 
of  the  people.  Two  great  dangers  threaten. the  public  safety.  The 
true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  h»re  been  bi^ught 
about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  difieroioe 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  compromise,  under  considera- 
tion, is,  that  they  would,  in  the  enforcing  act,  send  forth  alone  a  flamr 
ing  sword.  We  would  send  out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olire 
branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  They  cry  out,  the  law  !  the  law ! 
the  law!  Power!  power!  power!  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and 
bow  to  the  supremacy  of  its  obligation ;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
law  executed  in  mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They, 
as  we  think,  would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning,  in  South 
Carolina  and  extending,  Grod  only  knows  where.  While  we  would 
vindicate  the  federal  government,  we  are  fioiE  peace,  if  possible,  union 
and  liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no  civil,  war,  no  family 
strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no  smok- 
ing ruins,  no  streams  of  Ameiican  blood  shed  by  American  arms ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  {Hresenting  this  measure.  Am- 
hiticMi !  inordmate  ambkion !  K I  had  thought  of  myself  only ,  I  should 
have  never  brough  it  fcnrward.  I  know  well  the  perils  to  whudi  I 
expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  an4  valued  friends,  with 
hut  little  proiqpect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  com* 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long  tried  and  loved ;; 
and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  Ibes.  Ambition  f 
If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers ;  if  Iihad  yielded 
myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  I 
would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently 
gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  ita  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those 
who  are  charged  ^ith  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State,  to  conduct  it  aa 
they  could.  I  have  been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi«^ 
tkn.  Lew,  grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  elevating 
themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties,  of  pure  patiriotism — being» 
who,  for  ever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in  view,  decide  all  pub- 
lic measures  by  their  presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement^ 
judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they  prescribe  to  themselves.  I 
have  given  to  the  winds  those  Mae  accusations,  as  I  consign  that 
which  now  impeaches  my  motives.  I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not 
#Ten  the  highest.    The  most  exalted  is  but  a  prison,  in  whidi  tba^ 
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incarearaled  ioenmbent  daily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  visitants^ 
maria  hit  weary  hom»y  and  is  cutoff  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
«11  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  States,  united  or  separated ;  I 
never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquilize  the  coun* 
try,  restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to 
go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  forev^.  I  should 
there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns,  amidst  my 
tiocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  fiimily,  sincerity  and  truth, 
attachment  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which  I  have  not  always 
found  in  the  walks  of  public  life-*— -Tes,  I  have  ambition,  but  it  is 
the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Provi^ 
•dence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  people,  once  more  to  revive  concord 
«nd  harmony  in  a  distracted  land — ^the  pleasing  ambition  of  contem- 
plating the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  firee,  united,  prosperous,  and 
fratenal  people ! 
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In  the  Sfi9ATB  w  THB  UiUTK9  Statbs,  Dscsui»r  26,  1833. 


£Th»  war  of  G«neral  Jacksow  upoa  the  Umted  States  Btak  baviaff  been  piee»- 
euted  so  far  as  to  secure  the  ultimate  down&ll  of  the  institution—a  renewal  of  it» 
charter  having  been  prevented  by  the  Executive  Veto— the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  spring*  of  1838»  resolved  that  the  Depoeites  of  the  Public  Moneys  in  the 
United  States  Bank  were  safe,  and  (impliedly)  that  they  ouf^  to  be  continued.  In 
the  face  of  this,  General  Jacxsoh^  on  the  18th  of  September,  read  a  paper  to  bi» 
Cabinet,  avowing  his  determination  to  procure  the  Eemoval  of  the  Depositee.  On- 
Ike  24th  he  removed  Mr.  Duasx  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
appointed  Reenn  B.  Tarbt  (before  Attorney  Greneral)  in  his  stead.  Mir.  Taivkv 
immediately  removed  the  Depoeites.  Upon  die  aaBembling:of  Congress  the  foUow-^ 
ing  December,  the  propriety  of  this  important  and  novel  step  came  naturally  undei 
discussion.    Mr.  Clat  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

Raolved,  That  by  (fismissin^  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasorv  because  he  would 
BOt,  contrary  to  bis  sense  of  his  own  dnw,  remove  the  money  or  the  United  8tat«» 
m  aeposite  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,,  in  conformity  with 
the IwidenfiB  opinion:  and  by  appointing  his  succcMor  to  efiect  such  removal, 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the 
Treasary  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitntion  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  t»  the  Ubeities  of  the  |>eople. 

Raohtd.  That  the  leasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasuiy  for  the  re- 
■loval  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  its  branches,  communicated  to  Cteigress  on  the  Sd  of  December,  1888,  are 
nnsatisfactoiy  ana  msofficient.} 

Wk  are  in  the  midat  of  »  revohttioxiy  hilherto  bloodleflSi  but  rapidly 
tending  towarda  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  character  of  the 
goyernmenty  and  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  handa  of  one 
man.  The  powers  of  CongreaB  are  paralyzed,  except  when  exerted 
in  conformity  with  his  will^  by  frequent  and  an  extraordinoiy  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  reto,  not  anticipated  by  the  founders  of  our  9on'' 
atitution,  and  not  practised  by  any  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate.  And,  to  cramp  them  still  more,  a  new  expedient 
is  springing  into  use,  of  withholding  altogether  bills  which  have  re* 
oeired  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  thereby  catting  off 
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idl  opportunity  of  passing  them,  even  if,  after  their  return,  the  mem^ 
bers  should  be  unanimous  in  their  &yor.  The  constitutional  parti- 
•cipation  of  the  Senate  in  the  appointing  power  is  yirtually  abolished 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office^  without  any 
known  cause,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  indiyidual  to  the 
same  office,  after  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  How  often  have  we, 
Senators,  felt  that  the  check  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  being,  as  the 
constitution  intended,  a  salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony  ?  How 
often,  when  acting  on  the  case  of  the  nominated  successor,  have  we 
felt  the  injustice  of  the  removal  ?  How  often  have  we  said  to  each 
other,  well,  what  can  we  do ;  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  public  intmest,  and,  if  we  reject  the  proposed 
substitute,  we  cannot  restore  the  displaced,  and,  perhaps,  some  more 
unw(»rthy  man  may  be  nominated  ? 

The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempt  firom  tiie  prevailing  rage  for 
innovation.  Decisions  of  the  tribunals,  deliberately  pronounced , 
have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  the  sanctity  of  nu- 
merous treaties  openly  violated.  Our  Indian  relations,  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  government,  and  recognised  and  established  by 
numerous  laws  and  treaties,  have  been  subverted,  the  rights  of  the 
nelpless  and  unfortunate  aborigines  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they 
brought  under  subjection  to  unknovim  laws,  in  which  they  have  no 
.  voice,  promulgated  in  an  unknown  language.  The  most  extensive 
and  most  valuable  public  domain  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  na- 
tion, is  threatened  with  a  total  sacrifice.  The  general  currency  of 
the  country — ^the  life-blood  of  all  its  business — ^is  in  Uie  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  universal  disorder  and  confusion.  The  power  of  inter- 
nal improvement  lies  crushed  beneath  the  veto.  The  system  of  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  was  snatched  firom  impending  destruc- 
tion, at  the  last  session ;  but  we  are  now  coolly  told  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  vnthout  a  blush,  "  that  it  is  understood  to  be  con- 
ceded an  aU  handsj  that  the  tariff  for  protection  merely  is  to  be  finally 
abandoned."  By  the  3d  6f  March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  innova- 
tion continues,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  gov- 
^.  enunent  and  its  policy,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  March, 

1829.  In  a  term  of  eight  years,  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that 
which  was  required  to  establish  our  liberties,  the  government  will 
have  been  transformed  into  an  elective  monarchy-^the  worst  of  all 
fonns  of  govemmeBt. 
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Such  is  a  melancboly  but  fiuthful  picture  of  tbe  present  .eoodiliatt  ^ 
of  our  public  afiairs.  It  is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to  exeite,  here 
or  elsewhere,  irritated  fueling.  I  have  no  such  purpose.  I  would, 
on  the  contrary,  implore  the  Senate  and  the  people  to  discaid  all  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  and  to  look  calmly,  but  resolutely,  upon  the  ac** 
tual  state  of  the  constitution  and  the  country.  Although  I  bring  into 
the  Senate  the  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firmdetemunalion 
which  have  ever  guided  me  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
defence  of  our  constitution,  I  contemplate  the  prospect  brforeus  wUh 
feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  profound  mortification* 

It  is  not  among  the  least  unfortunate  symptoms  of  the  times,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men  of  the  UnioB, 
of  all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency.  There  is, 
unhappily,  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  pervading  the  commu* 
nity.  Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that 
our  Union  and  our  institutions  are  destined  to  a  speedy  ov^hrow« 
Sir,  I  trust  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  country  will  reviii^e. 
There  is  much,  occasion  for  manly  independence  and  patriotic  vigor, 
but  none  for  despair.  Thank  God,  we  are  yet  free ;  and,  if  we  put 
on  the  chains  which  are  forging  for  us,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve 
to  wear  them.  We  should  never  despair  of  the  republic.  If  our 
ancestors  had  been  capable  of  surrendering  themselves  to  such  igno* 
ble  sentimens,  our  independence  and  our  liberties  would  never  have 
been  achieved.  The  winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  pe- 
riods of  the  revolution ;  but  on  thk  day^  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the 
lather  of  his  country  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  which  difiused  joy 
and  gladness  and  animation  throughout  the  States.  Let  us  cherish 
the  hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  Providence,  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand  in  reserve  for  us,  though 
yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and  happy  deliverence  from  all  impend* 
ing  dangers.' 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dreadful  fore- 
bodings. On  the  one  hand  we  were  menaced  with  a  civil  war,  which , 
lighting  up  in  a  single  State,  might  spread  its  flames  throughout  one 
of  the  largest  sections  of  the  Union.  On  the  other,  a  cherished  sys- 
tem of  policy,  essential  to  the  successful  jHrosecution  of  the  industry 
of  our  countrymen,  was  exposed  toinuninent  danger  of  immediate 
destruction.    Means  were  happily  applied  by  Congress  to  avert  both. 
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Hi  tmcHiB  or  rktbt  clat.  : 

cabuautiet.  The  eountry  reconciled,  and  our  Union  once  more  be« 
came  a  band  of  friends  and  brothers.  And  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, if  we  do  not  find  those  who  were  denounced  as  being  un- 
friendly to  the  continuance  of  our  confederacy,  among  the  foremost  to 
fly  to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist  all  executive  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  adjourned,  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers,  that  over  the 
purse,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important  powers  of  civil  gov- 
ernment are,  those  of  the  swotd  and  the  purse.  The  first,  with  some 
restriction,  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive,  and  the 
last  to  the  legislative  department.  If  they  are  separate,  and  exer^ 
cised  by  different  responsible  departments,  civil  liberty  is  safe ;  but 
if  they  are  united  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  it  is  gone. 
That  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot, 
(Patrick  Henry)  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  in  reply  to 
one  of  his  opponents : 

**  Jjet  him  candidly  tell  me  where  and  when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  tword 
and  purse  were  ||^iven  up  from  the  people  1  Unless  a  miracle  in  human  affaiis  in- 
terposed, no  nation  ever  retained  its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  the  pume. 
Can  you  prove  by  any  aignmentative  deduction,  that  it  isponibie  to  be  aafe  without 
one  of  them  1    If  you  give  them  up  yon  are  gone.'* 


Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  Treasury  oi 
the  United  States  had  ne^er  been  contested.  Among  its  earliest  acts 
was  one  to  establish  the  treasury  department,  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  treasurer,  who  was  required  to  give  bond  and  secu- 
rity in  a  very  large  amount,  ^^  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  record- 
ed by  the  Register,  and  not  otherwise.^^  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Sank  of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  had 
been  provided  and  designated  by  law  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  but  the  treasurer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  existing  Bank  was  established,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  with  it,  and  conse- 
quently that  Bank  became  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  For 
whatever  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  the  public 
money  of  die  United  States,  under  the  eare  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
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DEmtod  Steta,  is  fi>r  the  time  beuag,  lAa  lre«Mry.  Iti  itMjr  mH 
drawn  in  question  by  the  chi^  magiBtrate)  and  an  agent  was  a|h 
pointed  a  little  mcNre  than  a  year  ago,  to  investigate  its  ability.  Ha 
reported  to  the  executive  that  it  was  perfectly  sale.  His  apprdieM 
sions  of  its  solidity  were  communicated  by  the  President  to  OonpoH, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject*  They,  aba, 
reported  in  favor  of  its  security.  And,  finally,  aoMMig  the  last  ads 
«f  the  House  of  Representatives,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  sessiti^ 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  manifestii^  its  entire  confidence  kk 
the  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  pnUia 
moneys,  in  the  place  appointed  by  Congress,  who  could  have  ttaff 
po«ed  that  the  place  would  have  been  changed  ?  Who  could  have 
imagined  that,  within  sixty  days  of  .the  meeting  of  Congress,  and,  as 
it  ivere,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the  change  should  hav^ 
been  ordered  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  treasurer  should 
have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  treasury,  over  which  Cem^ 
gross  held  ample  control,  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  some  dozens  of 
k^s,  over  which  neither  Congress  nor  he  has  any  adeqoate  control  ? 
Yet,  sir,  all  this  has  been  done,  and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to 
inquire — 1st,  By  whose  auttiority  it  has  been  ordered  ?  and  dd^ 
Whether  the  order  has  been  given  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  theUnited  SUtes  ? 

1  agree,  sir,  and  I  am  happy  whenever  I  can  agree  vrith  the  Preai^ 
dent,  as  to  the  immense  importance  of  tbese  questions.  He  saya^  in 
a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he  looks  upon  the  pending 
question  as  involving  higher  considerations  than  the  ^<  mere  transfior 
of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another.  Its  decision  may  afibet 
the  character  of  our  government  forages  to  come.*'  And,  with  hioott 
1  view  it  as  of  transcendent  importance  both  in  its  consequences  and 
the  great  principles  which  the  question  involves.  In  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  this  subject,  I  hold  the  bank  as  nothing,  as  p^rSbcUij 
Ineignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the  performance  of  all  its  duties^ 
efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating  the  currency,  than  which  them 
10  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound,  and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  establishment  and  continuanoe  of  a  sound  cwrsM^v 
^nd^the  avoidance  of  all  those  evils  which  result  from  a  defeetJNrti#' 
VKMOttled  currenQr.    AH  these  I  regard  as  questioas  of  no  impoftsart^ 

•M 
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kk  GompariBon  with  th«  principles  inyolyed  in  this  execntire  innom- 
tiim.  It  involves  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the 
taking  away  a  power  from  Congress  which  it  was  never  before  doubted 
to  possess — the  power  over  the  public  purse.  Entertaining  these 
views,  I  shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  for  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  to  perfomil  the  act,  no  reasons,  however  cogent  or 
jtiong,  which  he  can  assign  as  urging  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  no  reasons  can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  act. 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I  intimated  it  to  be  my  purpose  to 
easamine;,  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  depontes 
made.'    • 

Now,  sir,  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof  on 
this  point  ?  Is  there  ain  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country  who 
does  not  know  who  it  was  that  decided  on  the  removal  of  the  de* 
posites  ?  Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety  ?  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
il  was  the  act  of  the  President  ?  That  it  was  done  by  his  authority 
and  at  his  command .'  The  President,  on  this  subject,  has  himself 
famished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclusive,  in  the  paper  which 
he  hasread  to  his  cabinet ;  for,  although  he  has  denied  to  the  Senate 
an  ofScial  copy  of  that  paper,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  he  has 
given  it  to  the  world  as  containing  the  reasons  which  influenced  him 
to  this  act.  As  a  part  of  the  people,  if  not  in  our  senatorial  character, 
we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  paper,  and  of  all  which  it 
contains.  Is  it  not  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  authority  by  which 
the  deposites  have  been  renioved  ?  I  admit  that  it  is  an  unprece* 
dented  and  most  extraordinary  p^r.  The  constitution  of  the  iJnited 
States  admits  of  a  call,  from  thef  chief  magistrate,  on  the  heads  of 
departments,  for  their  opinions  in  writing. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  power  which  the  constitution  confers 
on  theTresident,  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  cabinet  were  divi- 
ded, two  and  two,  and  one,  who  was  ready  to  go  on  either  side,  being 
a  little  indifferent  how  this  great  constitutional  power  was  settled  by 
the  President.  The  President  was  not  satisfied  with  calling  on  his 
cabinet  for  their  (pinions,  in  the  customary  and  constitutional  form ; 
but  he  prepares  a  paper  of  his  own,  and,  mstead  of  receiving  reasona 
from  them,  reads  to  them,  and  Ham  indoctrinates  them  accordmg  la 
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IJMio^ii  Tiews. '  Tius,  8i%  it  tha  first  time  in  the  hutorf  •«£  mif  ema^ 
try^  wjbeji  a  paper  has  been  thus  read,  and  thus  published.  The  pro^ 
oeeding  is  entirely  without  pieoedent.  Those  who  now  exercise 
power  consider  all  precedents  wrong.  They  hold  precedents  in  cott- 
tenpt :  and,  casting  them  aside,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  ad- 
ministration. But  while  they  thus  hold  all  precedents  in  contempt, 
disregarding  all,  tio  matter  how  long  established,  no  matter  to  what 
departments  of  the  government  they  may  have  given  sanction,  they 
are  always  disposed  to  shield  themselves  behind  a  precedent,  when- 
ever they  can  find  one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is — who  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
depositee  ?  By  whose  act  were  they  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  required  by  the  law  to  be  placed, 
and  placed  in  banks  which  the  law  never  designated  ?  I  tell  the  gen^ 
tlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  answered  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  order  signed  by  R.  Taney,  or  any  one  else.  I  want 
to  know,  not  the  clerk  who  makes  the  writing,  but  the  individual  who 
dictates — not  the  hangman  who  executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribonai 
whicliV>rders  the  execution.  I  want  the  original  authority,  that  I 
may  know  by  whose  order,  on  whose  authority  the  public  deposites 
were  removed,  and  I  again  ask — is  there  a  member  of.  this  Senate,  is 
there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  o^  this 
point  ?  Hear  what  the  President  himself  says,  in  his  manifesto,  read 
to  his  Cabinet : 

'*  The  President  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  comnranicate  in  this  manner  to  hit  eelii- 
«et  Ac  Jinal,  eimdiuion$  ow  m.9  oxrtr  lOKDy  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed," &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  what  does  he  say  ? 

*'  The  President  a^ia  repeats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  his  own,  m  the  scfiport  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  rk6poiv8xbii.itt  bai  becn  asbumbd*  after  the 
moatmataie  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will 
antte  in  saymg  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  happy  system  of  government  will  have  been  vain  and  fmitless.  Un- 
der these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American  peonle 
eanaot  be  conunenced  too  soon;  and  HE  tktrrfort  nonut  tfu  fnt  day  of  OttMir 
mxt  as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  depoaites,  or  sooner,  provided  ihe  oecea- 
Miy  ananKcmeBta  willi  the  State  Banks  can  be  made.** 

.:    Sir,  IS  there  a  Senator  here  who  will  tell  me  that  this  remora!  was 
not  madeby  the  Ptesident  ?    I  knowi  indeed,  that  there  are  in  this 
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CLAW. 

4oeui»ent  many  of  tbose  most  mild,  most  gracioas,  most  oondMOMri- 
iag  6xpre88ioD8,witb  which  power  well  knows-  how  to  clothe  its  maii>- 
dates.  The  PtesideBt  cosxes,  he  soothes  the  Secretaiy  in  the  moii 
Usnd  and  conciliating  language : 

"  la  the  remarks  he  hat»  made  on  tAus  all  impOTtant  question,  he  trmU  the  Seere- 
tary  of  the  Treasurx  will  see  only  the  frank  and  raptdfd  declfrations  of  the  opua- 
iooB  which  the  Fresideat  has  fomied  on  a  measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply 
affecting  the  character  and  nsefulaeas  of  his  administration;  andtiot  a  tpirii  qf  dic- 
tation, which  the  President  would  be  as  carefid  to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.  Happy 
will  he  be,  if  the  facts  now  disdoaed  produce  nnifonnity  of  opnieB  and  vnity  of 
action  among  the  members  of  the  administration." 

Sir,  how  kind  f  how  gentle!  How  very  gracious  must  this  Yuff^ 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaswy !  Sir,  it 
reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote  related  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markahle  characters  which  our  species  has  ever  produced.  While 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Great  Britain,  or 
Irelaad,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which,)  he  besieged  a  certain  Catho- 
lic town.  The  place  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  at  lengith  the  town 
being  likely  to  be  taken,  the  poor  Catholics  proposed  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  The 
paper  containing  the  terms  was  brought  to  Oliver,  who,  putting  on 
his  spectacles  to  read  it,  cried  out,  ^^  Oh,  granted,  granted ;  certain^ 
Iy>^..^|ie,  however,  added — ^^  but  if  one  of  them  shall  dare  to  be  found 
attending  mass,  he  shaD  he  hanged'^ — (under  what  section  is  not  men* 
tioned ;  whether  under  a  second,  tx  any  other  section,  <^aoy  particu- 
lar law,  we  tfe  not  told.) 

Thus,  sir,  the  Secretary  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  dictate-— oh,  no ;  nothmgis  farther  from  the  Presi- 
dent's intention :  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  sequel  ?  ^^  If  you 
do  not  comply  with  my  wishes — if  you  do  not  effect  the  removal  of 
these  deposites  within  the  period  I  assign  you,  you  most  quit  your 
office."  And  what,  sir,  was  the  effect }  This  documeat  bears  date 
on  the  18th  of  September.  In  the  official  paper,  published  at  thesent 
of  government,  and  through  which  it  is  understood  that  the  goveni- 
ment  makes  known  its  wishes  and  purposes  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  were  told,  under  date  of  the  20th  September,  1889,. 
two  days  only  after  this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  MlMrs : 

**  We  sies«thoiiaBditoalsle*Ws>iiAor<Ml;  this  is  the  wonf  wkMr  fame  eredit 
to  thia  annnneiationj— "  We  are  authorized  to- state  that  the  depoaitea  of  the  paUk^ 
flMii«qrwiUUefaasge4  flonthe  BaakofflieUniteilStstes  tethetete  Bltt&v& 
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i9B  necenHry  amoq;eneiit8  can  be  made  for  thaipnrpoae,  and  that  it  is  baUef«d 

ihey  can  be  completed  la  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  in  time 
Co  indce  the  change  by  ikefint  cf  October y  aiid  perhaps  90onir,  if  circwnfltaaceariioiilA 
render  an  eaiUer  action  neceaaaiy  on  the  part  of  the  gOYernment.** 

Yes,  sir,  on  the  18th  of  September  this  measure  was  decided  on ; 
and  on  the  20th,  it  is  announced  to  the  people,  that  the  deposites 
would  be  removed  by  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  practicable ! 
Mr.  Duane  was  continued  in  office  till  the  23d,  on  which  day  he  was 
dismissed :  and  between  the  23d  and  the  26th,  on  which  latter  day 
the  mere  clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  for  removal  was  performed, 
Mr.  Taney,  by  whom  it  was  done,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  having  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  President,  against  lus 
own  doty,  which  Mr.  Duane  would  not  do.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  20th 
went  forth  this  proclamation,  by  authority,  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  although  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  till  the  23d.  On 
this  point  we  have  conclusive  proof  in  a  letter  of  the  President  to  that- 
gentleman,  dated  on  the  23d,  which  letter,  after  all  the  gracious, 
friendly  and  conciliating  language  of  the  cabinet  p^ier,  concludes  in 
tfaasetenns: 

**  I  feel  constrained  to  notify  von,  that  your  fnither  Mmoea  ■•  Seeretaty  «f  Hit 
Tre&tmf  are  no  longer  required." 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  testimony  on  the  one  aide  to  prove  the 
tiratli  of  the  proposition,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  measure  determined  on  by  the  Pre- 
«dent  himself— det^mined  on  while  the  latter  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury was  still  in  office,  and  against  the  will  of  the  Secretary ;  although 
Ifr.  Taney  may  have  put  his  signature  to  the  order  on  the  26th — a 
mere  ministerial  act,  done  in  conformity  with  the  previous  dedsion 
of  the  President,  that  the  removal  should  take  place  on  or  before  the 
first  of  October. 

« 

I  now  ciA  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  testimony  of  the  other 
party :  I  mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  ^ving  a  history  of  the  draDn- 
stances  whidi  accompanied  his  appointment  to  office,  and  what  pats- 
led  antecedent  to  his  removal,  he  proceeds  to  say : 


*'  Urns  was  I  threat  into  office— thus  wai  I  thrmt  from  office— not  hecanae  I  had 
^ected  any  duty— not  hecanae  I  had  difiered  with  him  abont  the  Bank  of  thA 
mted  State*— but  beeanse  I  refheed,  withont  further  inqnirj  by  GongieeB,  to  i 
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advftticed  ?  And  is  it  posnible,  after  the  testimony  of  ike  Presideni 
on  one  side,  and  of  his  Secretary  on  the  other,  that  the  former  had 
decided  that  the  deposites  should  be  removed,  and  had  removed  the 
Secretary  because  he  would  not  do  it,  that  any  man  can  doubt  that 
the  removal  was  the  President's  own  act  ?  that  it  was  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  command  ? 

And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the  com- 
mand and  authority  of  the  President,  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  witii  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
President  or  his  Secretary^  except  so  far  as  those  reasons  contain  an 
attempt  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  authority.  Because 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  do  this  thing — 
if  the  constitution  and  laws  instead  of  authorizing  it,  required  him  to 
keep  his  hands  off  the  treasury,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  into  any  reasons 
he  may  give  for  exercising  a  power  which  he  did  not  possess.  Sir, 
what  power  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  over  the  treasury  t 
Is  it  in  the  charter  establishing  the  Bank  ?  The  clause  of  the  chap- 
ter relating  to  the  public  deposites  declares, 

"  Thet  the  deposites  ot  the  money^  of  the  TToited  Suites^  in  places  in  which  the  wM 
Btiik  and  bnuiches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  ^or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  shaff  at  any  tkne  otherwise 
order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  immediate^ 
lay  before  Congress,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
or  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  auob  order  or  direction." 

This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the  treasury  de- 
partment in  1789.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  by  that  act 
constituted  the  agent  of  Ck>ngress  ;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  |ind  his  plans  respecting  them ; 
and  if  Congress  in  either  o£  its  branches  shallr  require  it,  he  is  to  re- 
port at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  fiscal  ooncenifl  of 
ihe  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  Congress  to  watch  over  the  safisty 
of  the  national  deposites ;  and  if,  firom  any  peculiar  circomataDoes, 
the  removal  of  them  shall  be  required,  he  is  to  report  the  ftct — to 
whom  ?  to  the  President  ?  No,  sir — ^he  must  report  it  to  Congress, 
together  with  his  reasons  therefor.  By  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  two  powers  respectiiig 
it,  aad  two  only.    By  .x>ne  of  its  claoaes  he  is  authorized  to  i^MniiM^te, 
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and  by  mnd  with  ihe  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  gorem-* 
ment  directors,  and  to  remove  them :  by  the  other  clause  he  is  em* 
powered  to  issue  a  scire  facias  when  he  shall  apprehend  that  the 
charter  of  the  institution  has  been  violated.  These,  I  say,  are  the 
only  powers  given  him  by  the  charter,  all  others  are  denied  to  him, 
and  are  given,  to  others.  The  Bank  is  not  bound  to  report  the  state 
of  its  affairs  to  him,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  is 
thua  to  report  whenever  he  i^udl  call  upon  it  for  information ;  but 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  farther,  a  committee  of  Congress  is 
authorised  to  examine  lihe  books  of  the  Bank  and  look  into  the  whole 
state  of  its  afiairs,  and  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress 
who  appointed  them.  The  President  as  I  have  said,  is  restricted  to 
the  two  powers  of  appomting  directors,  and  issuing  a  scire  facias. 

And  has  the  President  any  power  over  the  treasury  by  the  consti- 
tution ?  None,  sir — none.  The  constitution  requires  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  appropriation,  thus  placing 
it  entirely  under  the  control  of  Congress.  But  the  President  himself 
says :  ^*  upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the  constitution  and  the 
8a£Brages  of  the  American  people,  the  duty  of  superintending  the  ope- 
ration of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  seeing 
that  the  laws  are  fiiithfully  executed.*'  Sir,  the  President  in  another 
part  of  iAns  same  paper,  refers  to  the  same  suffrages  of  the  American 
people,  as  the  source  of  some  other  and  new  powers  over  and  above 
those  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  as  expressive  of  their  approba- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  them.  Sir,  I  differ  from  the  President  on  this 
point ;  and  though  it  does  not  belong  exactly  in  this  place  in  the  ar- 
gumisnt,  I  will  add  a  remark  or  two  on  this  idea.  His  re-election  re- 
salted  from  his  presomed  merits  generally,  and  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  people  ;  and  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  compet- 
itor ;  nor  was  it  intended  thereby  to  express  their  approbation  of  all 
the  opinions  he  was  known  to  hold.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  has  so  justly  been 
denominated  the  key  stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  voting  again  and 
again  for  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  meant  by  that  act  to  reverse 
her  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  industry.  Sir,  the  truth 
is,  that  the  re-election  of  the  President  proves  as  little  an  approbation 
by  the  people  of  all  the  opinions  he  may  hold,  even  if  he  had  ever 
unequivocally  expressed  what  those  opinions  were,  (a  thing  which 
he  never,  so  fitf  aa  my  knowledge  extends,  has  yet  done)  as  it  would 
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prove  that  if  the  President  had  a  carbuncle  or  the  kiog'fl  evilyUfey 
meant  by  re-electing  him,  to  approve  of  his  carbuncle. 

But  the  President  says,  that  the  duty  ''  has  been  devolved  upon 
him,"  to  remove  the  deposites,  '^  by  the  Constitution  and  the  auffri^fe« 
of  the  American  people."  Sir,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  these  suf- 
frages created  of  themselves  a  new  source  of  power  ?  That  he  deiv 
ved  an  authority  from  them  which  he  did  not  hold  as  from  any  other 
source  ?  If  lie  means  that  their  suffrages  made  him  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that,  as  President,  he  may  exercise  every 
power  pertaining  to  that  office  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
tjhere  is  none  who  controvert  it ;  but  then  there  could  be  no  need 
to  add  the  suffirages  to  the  constitution.  But  his  language  is,  ^'  the 
sufirages  of  the  American  people  and  the  constitution."  Sir,  I  deny 
it.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  constitution  which  imposes  any  such 
duty  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  of  any  such  thing ;  no  color  to  thd 
idea.  It  is  true,  that  by  law,  all  the  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  treasury,  are  placed  under  the  general  care  of  the  President. 
He  says  this  is  done  by  the  constitution.  The  laws,  however,  have 
appointed  but  three  executive  departments ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
secretaries  are  often  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  President.  So/or ^  it  is  admitted  that  they 
have  been,  by  the  law,  (not  by  the  constitution,)  placed  nndeat  the 
diseotion  of  the  President.  Yet,  even  as  to  the  State  department, 
there  are  duties  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  over  which  the  Preai* 
dent  has  no  control ;  and  for  the  non*performance  of  which  that  offi* 
cer  is  responsible,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  the  legislative  tribunals 
or  to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  The  su]»eme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  expressed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

**  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  is  invested  with  certaia 
importaot  political  poweis,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  is  aocoimtable  only  to  his  conntiy  ia  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own  coo* 
science.  To  aid  him  in  the  peiformance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authonzed  to  appoint 
onrtain  offioen.  who  act  by  his  authority,  and  in  eoofonnity  to  liis  oiden. 

**  In  each  cases,  cheir  acts  are  his  acts ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
«f  the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists^  and  caa 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  political.  They  re»ecc 
the  nation,  not  individual  nghts^nd  being  entrusted  to  the  execotive,  the  dednon 
of  the  executive  is  conclusive.  The  application  of  this  remark  will  be  perceived  by 
adverting  to  the  act  of  Congress  for  establishing  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs. 
This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  id  to  conform  praciselyto  iIm 
will  of  the  President.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicated 
Tlie  nets  of  sach  an  ofiloer,  as  an  offloar,  can  never  be  examinad  by  the  eofotta. 
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**  But  Hfhen  A«  legultttore  proceeds  to  in^poee  on  that  offieer  oiber  dades;  Wbeii 
lie  ii  directed  peremptoiily  to  peifonn  certain  acts,  (that  is,  when  he  is  aot  jilarid 
under  the  Erection  of  the  Preaident,)  when  the  rights  of  ixulividualB  are  depenmnt 
on  the  peifomiance  of  those  aett,  he  is  so  far  the  t^ictr  of  the  law;  is  amenable  fo 
tke  lawt  for  his  condnct ;  and  cannot  at  his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested  lights  of 
othen. 

**  The  conclusion  from  this  reasoninir  is,  that  where  the  heads  of  departments  aie 
die  political  or  confidential  agents  of  the  execative,  nersljf  to  exeente  tko  wiU  of 
the  President,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  executive  posaesBes  a  constitu- 
tional or  lefal  discretion^  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  theb  acts 
are  only  oolitically  ezammable.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  laW|  and 
indWidiial  rights  depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  individual  who  considess  kimself  iagwed,  has  a  ligsi  to  resort  to  tfaie  Iwas 
of  his  country  for  a  remedy." 


Though  the  Freeidaiit  is  misteksen  in  lus  assertion,  that  the  i 
tation  devolves  upon  the  President  the  superintendence  of  the  depsi^ 
ments,  there  is  one  clause  of  that  instruxnont  which  he  has  very  cor- 
leetly  quoted,  and  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  ^<  see  that  the  laws  are 
idthfuUy  executed,"  as  it  is  mine  now  to  eyamisw>  what  authorily  ht 
olitains  by  this  clause  in  the  ease  before  us.  Under  it,  the  most  enet^ 
mous  pretensions  hare  been  set  up  for  the  Presuknt. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a  law  riiall  pass  which  the  President 
does  not  oonoeire  to  be  in  confermity  with  the  eonstitutieny  he  is  net 
bound  to  execute  it :  and  if  a  treaty  shall  haye  been  made,  which,  im 
his  opinion  has  been  unconstitutional  in  its  stipulations,  he  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  them-  And  it  neeessarily  follows,  that,  if  the  courts 
of  justice  shall  give  a  decision,  which  he  shall'  in  like  manner  < 
rapugnant  to  the  constitution,  he  is  not  expected  or  bound  to  < 
tfwt  Utw.  Sir,  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  principle,  and  trace  it  out 
iaile  some  of  its  consequences. 

One  of  tibe  most  nnportant  acts  performed  at  Hm  departments  is,  lis 
settle  those  Tery  large  accounts  which  incBridttals  have  with  die 
gonremment ;  accounts  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  ;  to  settle 
tfMm,an  auditor  and  a  comptroller  have  been  appointed  by  law, 
whose  official  acts  may  afiect,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  the  pn^rty  of  individual  contractors.  If  the  pretenriens 
of  the  President  are  well  founded,  his  power  goes  further  than  he 
has  exerted  it.  He  may  go  into  the  office  of  the  auditor,  or  the  office 
of  the  comptroller,  and  may  say  to  him.  Sir,  Mr.  A.  B.  has  an  aocovmt 
under  settlement  in  this  office,  one  item  of  which  objected  to  by  you, 
I  consider  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution ;  pass  that  mb^ 
eeunt  and  send  it  to  tha  auditor :  and  he  may  then  go  to  the  aaditor 
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and  hold  similar  language.  If  the  clause  of  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded,  as  is  contended  for,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  absorption 
of  all  the  powers  of  goyernment  in  the  person  of  the  executive.  Sir, 
when  a  doctrine  like  this  shall  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it  shall 
be  acquiesced  in  bj  the  people  of  this  country,  our  government  will 
have  become  a  timple  nuichine  enough.  The  will  of  the  President 
will  be  the  whole  of  it.  There  will  be  but  one  bed,  and  that  will  be 
the  bed  of  Procrustes ;  but  one  will,  the  will  of  the  President.  All 
the  departments,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries  of  government, 
great  or  small,  must  submit  tO'that  will ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  the 
PfSMlent  will  have  failed  to  ^^  see  that  the  laws  are  fiiithfuUy  execu- 
ted." 

Sir,  such  an  extmvi^nt  and  enormous  pretension  jss  this  must  be 
set  alongside  of  its  exploded  compeer,  the  pretension  that  Congress 
has  the  power  of  passing  any  and  all  laws  which  it  may  suppose 
conducive  to  '^  the  general  wel&re." 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  present  to  the  Senate  what  are  my  own 
views  as  to  thl  structure  of  this  government,  vl  hold  that  no  pow- 
en  can  legitimately  he  exercised  under  it  but.  such  as  are  expressly 
delegated,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  carry  these  into  effect. 
Sir,  the  executive  pow^  as  existing  in  this  government,  is  not  to  be 
traoed  to  the  notions  of  Montesquieu,  or  of  any  other  writer  of  that 
class,  in  the  abstract  nature  of  the  executive  power.  Neither  is  tha 
legislative  net  the  judicial  power  to  be  decided.by  any  such  refocenoa* 
These  several  powers  with  us,  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  ant 
just  what  the  constitution  has  made  them,  and  nothing  more.  And 
as  to.  the  general  clauses  in  which  xeferenee  is  made  to  either,  they 
are  to  be  controlled  and  interpreted  by  those  where  these  several 
powers  are  specially  delegate,  otherwise  the  executive  will  become 
a  great  vortex  that  must  end  in  swallowing  up  all  the  rest.  Nor  will 
the  judicial  power  be  any  longer  restrained  by  the  restraining  clausea 
in  the  constitution,  which  relate  to  its  exercise.  What  then,  it  will 
be  asked,  does  this  clause,  that  ,the  President  shall  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  mean  ?  Sirs,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
titian  this,  that  if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  take  care 
that  resistance  shall  cease.  Congress  by  the  1st  article  of  the  8th 
section  of  the  constitution  is  required  to  provide  for  calling  out  the 
militia  .to  execute  the  laws,  in  case  of  resisUnce.    Sir,  it  m^ht  aa 
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well  be  contended  under  tiiat  elauae,  that  Congress  hare  the  power 
of  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not  the  laws  of  the  lan<!. 
Congress  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  military  ;  well  sir,  what  is 
the  President,  by  the  constitution  ?  He  is  commander  of  the  army 
and  nayy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  nulitia  when  called  out 
into  actual  service-  When,  then,  we  are  here  told  that  he  is  clothed 
with  the  whole  physical  power  of  the  nation,  and  when  we  are  2S- 
terwards  told,  that  he  must  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liber- 
ty, as  not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no  fiirther  than  to  remove  any  re^ 
sistance  which  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ?  We 
h«ve  established  a  system  in  which  power  has  been  careMly  divided 
among  different  departments  of  the  government.  And  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  that  this  division  is  indispensable  as  a  safe- 
guard to  civil  liberty.  We  have  designated  the  departments,  and 
have  established  in  each,  officers  to  examine  the  power  belonging  to 
each.  The  President,  it  is  true,  presides  over  the  whole ;  his  ey^ 
surveys  the  whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all  its  movements.  But 
has  he  power  to  enter  into  the  courts,  for  example,  and  tell  them 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Or  may  he  come  here,  and  tell  us  the  same  ? 
Or  when  we  have  made  a  law,  can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary 
to  its  practical  efiect  ?  He  moves,  it  is  true,  in  a  high,  a  glorioos 
sphere.  It  is  his  to  watch  over  the  whole  with  a  paternal  eye ;  and, 
when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast  machine  is  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or  rebellion^  it  is  his  care  to  propel  its 
movements,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  requisite  means  of  performing 
its  appropriate  duty  in  its  own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silence  of  all  cootenH 
poraneous  expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject.  I  have  my- 
self (and  when  it  was  not  in  my  power  personally,  have  caused 
others  to  aid  me,)  made  researches  into  the  numbers  of  the  Federal* 
iat;  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  the  eonventioins 
of  other  States,  as  well  as  all  other  sources  of  information  to  whidi  I 
could  obtain  access,  and  I  have  not,  in  a  solitary  instance,  found  the 
slightest  color  for  the  claims  set  up  in  these  most  extraordinary  times 
for  the  President,  that  he  has  authority  to  afford  or  withhold  at  pleas- 
ure the  means  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  to  superintend  and  eofftit^ 
an  officer  diarged  with  a  specifie  duty,  made  by  the  law  exdusrveljr 
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hM.  But,  sir,  1  ha¥e  found  some  authorities  which  stroniglj  mililate 
against  any  such  claim.  If  the  doctrine  be  indeed  true^  then  it  is 
most  evident  that  there  is  bo  longer  any  control  over  our  affiurs  than 
4hat  exesled  by  the  President.  If  it  be  true  that  when  a  duty  is  by 
law  specifically  assigned  to  a  particular  officer,  the  President  may  go 
into  his  office  and  control  him  in  the  manner  of  performing  it,  then  is 
it  most  manifest  that  all  barriers  for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  are 
gone.  Sir,  it  is  that  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  the  hand 
of  one  man,  which  constitutes  the  best  definition  of  tyranny  which 
our  language  can  give. 

The  charter  of  Hie  Bank  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
public  depositee  be  made  in  its  vaults.  It  also  gives  the  Secretary 
^the  Treasury  power  to  remove  them — uid  why  ?  The  Secretary 
is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  government  Weekly  report  are 
•nade  by  the  bank  to  him.  He  k  to  report  to  Congress  annually ; 
snd  to  either  House  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon,  ^e  is  the 
sentinel  of  Congress — ^the  agent  of  Congress — the  representative  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  prescribed  and  has  defined  his  duties.  He 
is  reqmred  to  report  to  them,  not  to  the  President.  He  is  put  thera 
liy  us  ss  our  representative :  he  is  required  to  remove  the  depoeites 
iHien  they  shall  be  in  danger,  and  we  not  in  session :  but  when  he 
does  this,  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the  fact,  with  his  rea- 
sons for  it  Now,  sir,  if,  when  an  officer  of  government  b  thus  spe- 
cifically assigned  his  duty,  if  he  is  to  report  his  official  acts  on  his 
cesponsibili^  to  Congress,  if  in  a  case  where  no  power  whatever  is 
given  to  the  President,  the  President  may  go  and  say  to  that  officer, 
*^  go  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  shall  be  removed  from  office'' — let 
me  ask  whether  the  danger  apprehended  by  that  eloquent  man  has 
4Mit  aLready  been  reaiize4  ? 

But,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  construction  of 
the  constitution ;  and  let  me  suppose  that  the  President  has,  as  is  con- 
tended, power  to  see  every  particular  law  carried  into  efkct ;  what, 
Ihen,  was  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  present  case  under  the  clause  thus 
interpreted  ?  The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
lemove  the  deposites  on  his  responsibility  to  Congress.  Now,  if  the 
President  has  power  to  see  this,  like  other  laws,  faithfully  executed, 
then  surely  the  ]aw  exacted  of  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  Sec- 
flBtary  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  fiee,  unbisssed,  uncoBtiolled  judg 
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ment  in  removing  or  not  removing  them.  That  was  the  executionr 
of  the  law.  Congress  had  not  said  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  might  remove  the  pablic  deposites  from  the  trea- 
sury. 

The  President  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  ask 
him  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  do.  He  might  aa 
well  have  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about  a  contem- 
plated movement  of  the  army,  as  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  to  the.  President, 
and  all  his  secretaries  combined,  that  the  power  was  given  to  alter 
the  disposition  of  the  deposites  in  the  bank.  It  was  to  the  Secretary 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  President  and  all  the  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment. And  according  to  gentlemen's  own  showing,  by  their  con- 
struction of  the  clause,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  been  left  to  hia 
own  unbiassed  determination,  uncontrolled  by  the  President  on  any 
body  else. 

I  would  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  get  me  the  seditioD 
law.     It  is  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  act  upon  it* 

Now,  sir,  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  are  ta 
be  called.     He  says  to  Mr.  Duane : 

'*  The  President  repeats  that  he  beffs  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  ptoposed  mriMwiff 
as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  sbatl  require  bo  one  oC  them  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice of  opinion  or  prmciple.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assiuned,  afler  the  w'rtf^i 
malare  deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  peoplty 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  tlie  elective  franchise.'* 

The  morals  of  the  people !  What  part  of  the  constitution  has  gtven 
to  the  President  any  power  over  "  the  morals  of  the  people  }^  None. 
It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over  religion,  the  presiding  and 
genial  influence  over  every  true  system  of  morals.  No,  sir,  it  give* 
him  no  such  power. 

And  what  is  the  next  step  ?  To-day  he  claims  a  power  as  Deee»' 
iiKy  to  the  morahs  of  the  people;  to-morrow  he  will  claim  another, 
m  still  more  indvpensable  to  our  religion.  And  the  President  ntigM 
ia  this  case  as  well  have  said  that  he  west  into  the  office  of  the  See^ 
letary  of  the  TMasory^  «mI  cootfoUed  hki  free  exeieise  of  fait  auAoritjr 
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|us  Secretary,  because  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  ^^  ih^  rel]g;ioo  of 
the  people  !''  I  ask  for  the  authoiity.  Will  any  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen here,  who  consider  themselves  as  the  vindicators  of  the  execu- 
tive, point  me  to  any  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  any  power  to  preserve  "  the 
morals  of  the  people  ?" 

But  ^'  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  it  seems,  was  another  motive. 
Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  feel  a  desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press.  He,  I  think, 
was  a  member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedition  law,  under 
precisely  the  same  pretext.  I  recollect  it  was  said,  that  this  Bank, 
this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its  pay  a  countless  number 
of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  destroying  the  fair  fame  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  Secretary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sir,  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  refer  back  to  those  old  things — to  the  notions  and  the 
motives  which  induced  men  in  former  times  to  do  certain  acts  which 
may  not  be  altogether  unlike  some  others  in  our  own  time. 

The  famous  sedition  act  was  passed,  sir,  in  1789 ;  and  it  contained, 
among  others,  the  following  provision : 

"  Sec.  2.  That  if  any  peieon  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  canse  or 
ftoemt  to  be  written,  printed,  tittered  or  pablisned,  or  shall,  knowiof ly  and  will- 
ingly, assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  utterfng  or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalons 
and  malicious,  writing  or  writings,  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
either  House  of  the  Consress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  House  of  the  said  Gon- 
great,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or 
oiarepute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States;  or  to 
excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  in  puisuanoe 
of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  or  to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat,  anj^  such  law  or  act ;  or  to  aid,  encourage  or 
•btft,  any  hoaole  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United  Sutea,  their  people, 
or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  doilan,  and  by  imprimnment  not  exceeding  two  years.** 

We  have  now,  sir,  in  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment deposites,  the  same  motives  avowed  and  acted  upon.  The 
abuse  of  the  government,  bringing  it  into  disrepute,  using  contemptu- 
ous language  to  persons  high  in  authority,  constituted  the  motives 
tx  passing  the  sedition  law :  and  what  have  we  now  but  a  repetition 
of  the  same  complaints  of  abuses,  disrespect,  kc.  As  it  is  now,  so  it 
was  then :  for,  fl»ys  the  next  section  of  the  same  sedition  act : 
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-  "  Tba^if  «iiQ  penon  shall  be  pvosecuted  under  tbU  act  Anr  the  wiitinc  or  wiWyb 
ing  any  nbel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of  me 
eauae,  to  give  in  evidence  in  hia  defence,  the  troth  of  the  matter  contain^  nihe 
publication  charged  as  a  libel.  And  the  jnrv  who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall  have  a 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  nnoer  the  direction  of  the  court,  aa  in  other 


It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  truihj  said  they  who  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law — for  the  sake  of  justice ;  as  it  is  now  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  deposites  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  press.  That's  all,  sir.  But  there  is  one  part  of  this  assump- 
tion of  power  hy  the  President  much  more  tyrannical  than  that  act. 
Under  that  law,  the  ofi*ending  party  was  to  have  a  trial  by  jury ;  the 
benefit  of  witnesses  and  of  counsel ;  and  the  right  to  have  the  truth 
of  his  alledged  libels  examined.  But  what  is  the  case  now  under 
consideration  ?  Why,  sir,  the  President  takes  the  whole  matter  in 
his  own  hands  ;  he  is  at  once  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence,  and  utterly  deprives  the  accused  party  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  the  imputed  libel  is  no  libel  at  all,  but  founded 
in  the  clearest  truth. 

But  "  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,"  also,  the  President  has 
very  much  at  heart.  And  here,  again,  I  ask  what  part  of  the  consti- 
tution gives  him  any  power  over  that  "  franchise  ?"  Look,  sir,  at 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  !  If  it  was  really  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  press  or 
the  freedom  of  elections,  what  ought  the  President  to  have  done  ? 
Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  }  No,  sir ;  it  was  his  duty  to 
recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  purpose,  under 
suitable  sanctions  ;  laws  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could 
execute.  We  could  not  have  been  worse  offunder  such  laws,  (how- 
ever exceptionable  they  might  be,)  than  we  are  now.  We  could 
then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen  whether  Congress  or  the 
President  had  properly  any  power  over  this  matter ;  or  whether  the 
article  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  that  the  press  shall  be  touched, 
and  declares  that  religion  shall  be  sacred  from  all  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, applied  in  the  case  or  not.  This  the  President  has  underta- 
ken to  do  of  himself,  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the 
constitution  or  the  laws. 

Suppose,  sir,  that  thki  ceotiiifiacioQs  iMtitotion,  which  oonmitliidi 
Ae  great  sin,  in  1829,  ef  not  appointing  a  new  President  to  n  certite 
one  otitB  branchefl — suppoio  that  the  bank  should  go  on  and  Tin£- 
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eaiB  itself  agrinst  the  calomnies  poured  out  apon  it-^fliat  it  siioitkl 
eoBtinue  to  stand  upon  its  defence,  how  inefficient  will  hare  been  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  President !  How  inadequate  to  the  end  he 
had  in  yiew,  of  preserving  the  press  from  being  made  use  of  to  de- 
fend the  bank !  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  had  the  power,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  come  to  us,  we  could  have  laid  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the 
heels,  if  he  should  have  undertaken  to  publish  another  report  of  gen- 
eral Smith  or  Mr.  Duffie,  or  another  speech  of  the  eloquent  gen- 
tleman near  me,  (Mr.  Webster)  or  any  other  such  UbeUy  tending  to 
bring  the  President  or  his  administration  into  disrepute.  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  thought  he  had  the  bank  in  hia 
power ;  who  thought  he  could  stop  it ;  who  was  induced  to  believe, 
by  that  <<  influence  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  itself,"  that  he 
could  break  down  the  bank  at  a  word,  has  only  shown  his  want  of 
power  over  the  press  by  his  attempt  to  exercise  it  in  the  manner  he 
has  done.  The  bank  has  avowed  and  openly  declared  its  purpose  to 
defend  itself  on  all  suitable  occasions.  And,  what  is  still  more  pro- 
voking, instead  of  being  a  bankrupt,  as  was  expected,  with  its  doors 
closed,  and  its  vaults  inaccessible,  it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  more 
money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with ;  and  this  greatest  of  misers 
and  hoarders  cruelly  refuses  to  let  out  a  dollar  of  its  ten  millions  of 
specie  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  which  the  government 
deposites  have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir ;  for  the  preservation  of  our  mor- 
als we  are  responsible  to  Grod,  and  I  trust  that  that  responsibility  will 
ever  remain  to  Him  and  His  mercy  alone.  Neither  had  the  Presi- 
dent anythmg  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  power  over 
it  is  denied,  even  to  Congress,  by  the  people.  It  was  said,  by  one  of 
those  few  able  men  and  bright  luminaries  whom  Providence  has  yet 
spared  to  us,  in  answer  to  complaints  by  a  foreign  minister,  against 
the  freedom  with  which  the  American  press  treated  certain  French 
functionaries,  that  the  press  waa  one  of  those  concerns  which  admit- 
ted of  no  regulation  by  the  government ;  that  its  abuses  must  be  tol* 
erated,  lest  its  freedom  should  be  abridged.  Such,  sir,  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  recognized  by  our  constitution,  and  so  it  has  been  re- 
^faetade^er  since  the  repeat  of  the  obMuaaaaot  which  I  hav#al- 
ita^y  lyaoted,  wtil  the  detestable  prinoipha  of  that  law  have  been 
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rewserted  by  the  Presid^t  in  his  assumption  of  a  power,  in  nowise 
belonging  to  his  office,  <^  preserving  the  purity  of  the  press. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  powers  on  which  the  President  relies  to  justify 
bis  seizure  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  have  examined 
them  one  by  one ;  and  they  all  fail,  utterly  fail,  to  bear  out  the  act 
We  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  remoyalof  the 
public  money  fipom  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  effected 
by  the  displacement  from  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  of  one 
vho  would  not  remove  them,  and  putting  in  his  stead  another  person 
who  would ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  President  has  no  color  of  au- 
thority in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  for  the  act  which  hehasunder« 
taken  to  perform. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moments  examine  the  consequences  which 
may  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  this  enormous  power.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority,  in  a  case  in  which  the  law  has  assigned  a  speci- 
fic duty  exclusirely  to  a  deugnated  officer,  to  control  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  by  that  officer,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  every  other 
case,  and  temove  every  one  from  office  who  hesitates  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, against  his  judgment  of  his  own  duty.  This,  surely,  is  a  logi- 
cal deduction  not  to  be  resisted.  Well,  then,  how  stands  the  matter  ? 
Recapitulating  the  provisions  of  the  law  prescribing  how  money 
•hould  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  and  the  deduction  above  stated, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  President  from  going  to  the  Comptroller  and 
if  he  will  not  countersign  a  warrant  which  he  has  found  an  accom- 
modating Secretary  to  sign,  turning  him  out  for  another ;  then  going 
to  the  Register,  and  doing  the  same ;  and  then  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  commanding  him  to  pay  over  the  money  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant, or  subject  himself  to  expuision. 

Where  is  the  security  against  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident ?  Where  the  boundary  to  this  tremendous  authority  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  exercise?  Sir,  every  barrier  around  the  treasury 
is  broken  down.  From  the  moment  that  the  President  said,  ^  I  maks 
this  measure  my  own.  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility," — 
fraoa  that  moment  the  public  treasury  might  as  well  have  been  at  the 
Hermitage  as  at  this  place.  Sir,  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  without  precedent — ^in  our  day  at  best.  There  is  indeed,  a 
precedent  on  record,  but  you  must  go  down  to  the  Christian  era  for 

•N 
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it.  It  will  be  recollected,  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  andent 
history,  that  after  Pompey  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Brundusiuo), 
Caesar,  who  had  been  anxious  to  give  him  battle,  returned  to  Rome^ 
<^  having  reduced  Italy  (says  the  historian)  in  sixty  days,  (the  exact 
period  sir,  between  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  without  the  usual  allowance  of  three  day's  grace,) — with- 
out bloodshed."  The  historian  goes  on  <'  Finding  the  city  in  a  HUNre 
settled  condition  than  he  expected,  and  many  Senators  there  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner — (as  the  President  ad- 
dressed his  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  desired  them  to  send 
deputies  to  Pompey  with  an  oflScer  of  honorable  terms  of  peace.  Aa 
Metellus,  the  Tribune  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  cited  some  laws  against  it — (such,  sir,  I  suppose,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion) — Ccesar  said,  ^'Arms  and 
laws  do  not  flourish  together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  what  I  am 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw — (leave  the  office,  Mr.  Duane  !) 
— War,  indeed,  will  not  tolerate  much  liberty  of  speech.  When  1 
say  this,  I  am  renouncing  my  own  right;  for  you  and  all  those  whom 
I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my  dispo- 
sal." Having  said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  treasury, 
and  as  the  Keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  break 
them  open.  Metellus  again  opposed  him,  and  gained  credit  wiila 
some  for  his  firmness ;  but  Caesar  with  an  elevated  voice  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him  any  ferther  trouble.  <*And  yoa 
know  very  well,  young  man,"  said  he,  ^^  that  this  is  harder  for  me 
to  say  than  to  do."  Metellus,  terrified  by  Uie  measure,  retired,  and 
Cesar  was  aflerward,  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every  thin^ 
necessary  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury  }  Who  can  tell  ?  It  is 
certainly  without  a  local  habitation,  if  it  be  not  widiout  a  name. 
And  where  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  float- 
ing about  in  treasury  draughtis  or  checks  to  the  amount  of  millions^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  to  enable  th«&  to  pay  their 
own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  people. 
These  checks  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  is  required  by  law  to  let  out  money  iirom  the  treasu-* 
rer,  on  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  coontei 
signed,  registered,  &c.,  and  not  otherwise. 
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{Mr.  CiAT  here  Tefened  to  a  correqxmdeiice,  which  he  quoted,  between  the  tre«- 
Burer  and  the  officers  of  the  bank,  complaining  of  these  checks  drawn  without  pro- 
per notice,  &c.,  in  which  the  treasurer  says  they  were  only  issued  to  be  used  in  cer- 
tt^a  contingencies,  dec] 

Thufljsir,  the  people's  money  is  put  into  a  bank  here,  tind  the  bank 
there,  in  regard  to  the  solvency  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  it  is 
placed  there  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies — contin* 
gencies  of  which  neither  the  Treasurer  nor  the  Secretary  have  yet 
deigned  to  furnish  us  any  account.  . 

Where  was  the  oath  of  office  of  the  treasurer  when  he  ventured 
thus  to  sport  with  the  people's  money  ?  Where  was  the  constitution, 
which  forbids  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  without  a^^o- 
priatiott  by  law  ^  Where  was  the  treasurer's  bond  when  he  thus  cast 
about  the  people's  money  ?  Sir,  his  bond  is  forfeited.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  give  me  an  intelligent 
and  unpacked  jury,  and  I  undertake  to  prove  to  him  that  he  has  for- 
feited the  praadty  of  his  bond. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  people  of  the  United  States  are  Indebted  to  the 
President  for  the  boldness  of  this  movement ;  and  as  one  among  the 
humblest  of  them,  I  profess  my  obligations  to  him.  He  has  told  the 
-Senate,  in  his  message  refusing  an  offidal  copy  of  his  cabinet  paper, 
Ikat  it  has  been  published  for  the  information  of  the  people.  As  a 
jNurt  of  the  people,  the  Senate,  if  not  in  their  official  character,  have 
m  Tight  to  its  use.  In  that  extraordinary  paper  he  has  proclaimed 
-that  the  measure  is  bit  own ;  and  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  it.  In  plain  English,  he  has  proclaimed  an  open, 
palpable,  and  daring  usurpation  ! 

For  mere  thsm  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  struggling 
to  avoid  the  present  state  of  things.  I  thought  I  perceived  in  sane 
proceedings,  during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  a  spirit  of  d»- 
fiance  to  the  oonstitntion  and  to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity  and 
trnth — ^widi  what  «eame8tness  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  I  have 
fltraggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows.  Wiih  what 
foftnne,  the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  country  now  fatally  attests. 

I  hare  nevertheless,  peneveied ;  and  under  every  discouragement, 
^ttring  tha  short  time  that  I  expect  to  reoiaia  in  the  public  councils, 
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I  win  persevere.  And  if  a  bountiful  Providence  wouM  allow  afrun-^ 
worthy  sinner  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  I  would  beseech  hiih, 
as  the  greatest  &vor  he  could  grant  to  me  here  belew,  to  apaie  oie 
until  I  lire  tq  behold  the  people  rising  in  their  majesty,  with  a  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  exercise  of  thenr  power,  to  expel  the  Gotha 
from  Rome;  to  rescue  the  public  treasury  from  pillage,  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  to  uphold  the  Union  against 
the  danger  of  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the> 
hands  of  the  executive ;  and  to  sustain  the  libertieaef  the  people  of 
this  country  against  the  imminenfr  perils  to  which  they  new  stand 
exposed^ 

(Here  Mr.  Glat,  who  was  ondentood  to  have  gone  through  tho  fint  part  of  his. 
speech  only,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  moved  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  be  postponed  until  Monday  nezi ;  which,  was  ordered  accordingly. 
And  then  the  Senate  adjourned  to  that  day.    December  89,  Mr.  Clay  resomed  his. 
speech.] 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I  wish  ta anticipate  and 
answer  an  objection,  which  maybe  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  first.. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  Senate,  beiag  in  a  certain  contingency,  a^ 
court  of  impeachment  ought  not  to  prc^dge  a  questioibwhich  it  may- 
be called  upon  to  decide  judicially.  But  by  the  oonstitHtion  the  Se- 
nate has  three  characters,  legislatiTe,  executire,  and  judicial.  It». 
ordinary,  and  by  far  its  most  important  character,  is  that  of  its  being 
a  component  part  of  the  legiriatiye  department.  Only  thnee  or  four 
cases,  shice  the  establishment  of  the  government,  (tiiat  is,  doriiig  a. 
period  of  near  half  a  century,)  have  occurred,  in  which  it  was^neces^ 
sary  that  the  Senate  should  act  as  a  judicial  tribnaal,  the  least  iia- 
portant  of  all  its  characters.  Now  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  when 
its  constitutional  poweis  were  assailed,  it  coald  not  assert  and  Tindi- 
cate  them,  because,  by  possibility,  it  might  be  required  to  act  as  a 
court  of  justice.  The  first  resolution  asserts  only,  that  the  President 
has  assamed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  Aib  public  treasuiy  not 
granted  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  silent  as  to  aiotive ;  and 
without  the  quo  animo — ^the  deliberate  purpsee  of  usarpaAion—- the 
President  would  not  be  liable  to  impeachment.  But  if  a  conoiuvsiiQe 
of  all  the  elements  be  necessary  to  make  out  a  charge  <^  wilful  viola* 
tion  of  the  constitution,  does  any  one  believe  that  the  PresJdent  will 
now  be  impeached  ?    And  shall  we  silently  sit  by  and  see  ours^Tes 
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iilrinped  6f  one  of  the  most  eaieiitial  of  our  legislative  powers,  aid  tiid 
exercise  of  it  assumed  by  the  president,  to  which  it  is  not  delegated, 
without  effort  to  maintain  it,  because,  against  all  human  probability 
he  may  be  hereafler  impeached  ? 

The  report  of  the  Secretsery  of  the  Tteasury ,  in  the  fir^  paragraph| 
OMumeooes  with  a  misstatement  of  the  fact  He  says,  ^'  /  have  direch 
eif '  that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
made  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  If  this  assertion  is  regarded 
in  any  other  than  a  mere  fotmd.  sense,  it  is  not  true.  The  Secretary 
may  have  been  the  instrument,  Uie  clerk  the  automaton,  in  whose 
name  the  order  was  issued ;  but  the  measure  was  that  of  the  Presi* 
dent,  by  whose  authority  or  command  the  order  was  giyen  ;  and  of 
this  we  have  the  highest  and  most  authentic  evidence.  The  PresH 
dent  has  told  the  world  that  the  measure  was  his  own,  and  that  hf 
took  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he  has  exonerated,  his  cabi* 
net  fix>m  all  responsibility  about  it.  the  Secretary  ought  to  havf 
fraiiUy  disclosed  «11  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  told  the  truth, 
the  whole  tmth^  and  nothing  but  die  truth,  if  he  had  done  so,  he 
wotfld  haye  informed  Congress  that  tiie  remoral  had  been  decided  by 
the  President  on  the  18th  of  September  last ;  that  it  had  been  so* 
noimced  to  the  public  on  tha  20th ;  and  that  Mr.  Duane  remained  in 
office  untU  the  28d.  He  would  have  informed  Congress  that  this 
Important  measnre  was  decided  before  he  entered  into  his  new  office, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  ^i^ipointment.  Yes,  sir,  the  present  Secretary 
atoed  by,  a  witness  to  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  his  predecessor, 
t>etween  his  attachment  to  the  Plresident  and  his  duty  to  the  country ; 
saw  him  dismissed  from  office,  because  he  would  not  violi^  his  con* 
«eientious  obligations,  and  came  into  his  place,  to  do  what  he  could 
not  honorably,  and  wouU  not  perform.  A  son  of  one  of  the  far 
titers  of  demectacy,  by  an  administration  professing  to  be  democrat* 
ie,  WIS  expelled  from  office,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a  gentleman 
who,  throughout  his  whole  career,  has  been  uniformly  opposed  to  d^ 
mocracy !  A  gentleman  who,  at  another  epoch  of  the  republic,  when 
it  was  threatened  with  civilwar,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
voted,  (aMmig^  a  resident  of  a  slave  State)  in  the  legidiatuse  of 
Maryland,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union  with- 
out a  restiicliion  mcompatible  with  her  ri^ts  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy. Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  because  the  solemn  conductions 
of  his  duty  wodd  not  allow  him  to  conform  to  the  President's  will ; 
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because  bis  logic  did  not  bring  bis  mind  to  tbe  ssme  conclusion  wiA 
tbose  of  the  logic  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  inbabiting  a  ^viiite 
house  not  distant  from  tbe  capital ;  because  his  wateh  [Here  Mr. 
Clay  held  up  his  own,]  did  not  keep  time  with  that  of  the  Pteflidenf^ 
He  was  dismissed  under  that  detestable  system  of  proscription  for 
opinion's  sake,  which  has  finally  dared  to  intrude  itself  into  the  halls 
of  Congtess — a  system  under  which  three  unoffending  clerks,  the  fa- 
thers of  families,  the  husbands  of  wives,  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port, without  the  slightest  imputation  of  delinquency,  have  been  re- 
cently unceremoniously  discharged,  and  driven  out  to  beggary, "by  • 
man,  himself  the  substitute  of  a  meritorious  officer,  who  has  not  been 
in  this  city  tt  period  equal  to  one  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon ! 
I  tell  our  Secretary,  (said  Mr.  Clay,  raising  his  vx>ice,)  that,  if  he 
touch  a  single  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Se-  • 
nate,  (I  am  sure  he  is  not  disposed  to  do  it,)  on  account  of  his  opin- 
ions, political  or  religious,  if  no  other  member  of  the  Senate  does  it, 
I  wil>  instantly  submit  a  resolution  for  his  own  dismission. 

'  Th&  Secretary  ought  to  have  communicated  all  these  things ;  he 
ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  two  and  two,  and 
one  of  the  members  equally  divided  with  himself  on  the  question^ 
willing  to  be  put  into  either  scale.  He  ought  to  have  given  a  lull 
account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  executive  authority  since 
the  origin  of  the  government;  he  should  have  stated  with  what 
unsullied  honor  his  predecessor  retired  from  office,  and  on  what  A»^ 
gcading  conditions  he  accepted  his  vacant  place.  When  a  moment* 
ous  proceeding  like  this,  varying  the  constitutional  distribution  of 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  was  resolved 
on ;  the  ministers  against  whose  advice  it  was  determined,  should 
have  resigped  their  stations.  No  ministers  of  any  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope, under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  retuned  the  seals  of 
office.  And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  there  is  a  cabal  behind  the  cur(ain> 
without  character  and  without  responsibility,  feeding  the  passions, 

*  The  following  u  the  proceeding  to  which  Mr.  Glat  refoired  i 

Reeolred,  by  the  General  Aasembly  of  Maryland,  lliat  the  Senaton  and  Repre^ 
aentatives  from  this  State  in  Congreai,  be  requested  to  uae  their  iitmort  endeaToiaiii 

the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of 
•lavery  from  being  required'of  that  State  as  a  condition  of  its  admission." 

It  paaKd,  January,  1820»  in  the  affinnatLT*..  AmoBg  th»  mamm  of  thsM  m  As 
aegative,  is  that  of  Mr.  Taney. 
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stimulatiiig  the  prejudices^  and  moulding  the  actions  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  office,  it  was  an  additional  reason  for  their  resig- 
nations. There  is  not  a  Maitre  d'hotel  in  Christendom,  who,  if  the 
scullions  were  put  into  command  in  the  parlor  and  dining  room, 
would  not  scorn  to  hold  his  place,  and  fling  it  up  in  disgust  with  in- 
dignant pride ! 

I  shall  examine  the  report  before  us,  first,  A»  to  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  over  the  deposites ;  second.  His  reasons  for  the  exercise 
of  it ;  and  third,  The  manner  of  its  exercise. 

1.  The  Secretary  asserts  that  the  power  of  removal  is  exclusively 
reserved  to  him ;  that  it  is  absolute  and  uncofiditianal^  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  Bank  are  concerned ;  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  contingencies ;  that  the  reservation  of  the  power  te  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exclusively,  is  a  part  of  the  compact ;  that 
he  may  exercise  it,  if  the  public  convenience  or  interest  would  tn  any 
degree  be  promoted  ;  that  this  exclusive  power,  thus  reserved,  ia  so 
absolute,  that  the  Secretary  is  not  restrained  by  the  considerations 
that  the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  are  perfectly  safe ;  that  the 
Bank  promptly  meets  all  demands  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  per- 
forms all  its  duties ;  and  that  the  power  of  Congress,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  totally  excluded,  that  it  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  the  com- 
pact, order  the  deposites  to  be  changed,  even  if  Congress  were  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  be  convinced  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously  demanded  the  re- 
moval. 

Such  is  the  statement  which  this  unassuming  Secretary  makes  of 
his  own  authority.  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant dimensions ;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that  of  Congress 
in  the  narrowest  and  most  restricted  limits !  Who  would  have  expect- 
ed that,  after  having  so  confidently  maintained  for  himself  such  abso- 
lute, exclusive,  unqualified  and  uncontrollable  power,  he  would  have 
let  in  any  body  else  to  share  with  him  its  exercise  ?  Yet  he  says, 
'<  as  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  and  his  power  over  this  subject  forms 
a  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer,  ''(meaning 
Che  President)  whose  official  name  his  modesty  would  not  allow  him' 
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to  pronounce)  ^'  to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided  the  whole  ex* 
ecutive  power,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fiiith* 
fully  executed.''  If  the  clause  in  the  compact  exclusively  vests  the 
power  of  removal  in  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  what  has  the  Pre- 
sident to  do  with  it  ?  What  part  of  the  charter  omveys  to  him  any 
power  ?  If,  as  the  Secretary  contends,  the  clause  of  removal,  being 
part  of  the  compact,  restricts  its  exercise  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  en- 
tire exc)usi(Hi  of  Congress,  how  does  it  embrace  the  President  ?  espe* 
dally  since  both  the  President  and  Secretary  conceive  that  <<the 
power  over  the  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money,  would  seem 
properly  to  belong  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  ?" 
If  the  Secretary  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  power  of  removal  i» 
confined  to  the  Secretary  oS  the  treasury,  then  Mr.  Duane,  while  in 
office,  possessed  it ;  and  his  dismission,  because  he  would  not  exer- 
cise a  power  which  belonged  to  him  exclusively,  was  itself  a  viola- 
tion of  the  charter. 

But  by  what  authority  does  the  Secretary  assert  that  the  treasury 
department  is  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  ?  He 
has  none  in  the  act  which  creates  the  department ;  he  has  none  in  the 
constitution.  The  treasury  department  is  placed  by  law  on  a  difierent 
footing  from  all  the  other  departments,  which  are,  in  the  acts  creating 
them,  denominated  executive,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  The  treasury  department,  on  the  contrary,  is  organized 
on  totally  different  principles.  Except  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  power  which  is  exer- 
cised of  removing  them,  the  President  has  neither  by  the  constitution 
nor  the  law  creating  the  department,  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
Secretary's  reports  and  responsibility  are  directly  to  Congress.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  department  is  one  of  checks,  each  officer  actinia 
as  a  control  upon  his  associates.  The  Secretary  is  required  by  the 
law  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to  Coi^ress.  Either 
House  may  require  any  report  from  him,  or  command  his  personal 
attendance  before  it.  It  is  not,  therefi^re,  true  that  the  treasury  is  one 
of  the  executive  departments,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  the  Inference  drawn  from  that  erroneous  assumption  en- 
tirely fiiils.  The  Secretary  appears  to  have  no  precise  ideas  either 
of  the  constitution  or  duties  of  the  department  over  which  he  pre- 
sides.   He  says : 
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**  TOe  UgiMMiy  dapMtmeiit  Mog  intrasted  wHh  the  administifttioa  of  die  fiamee* 

of  the  eountiy,  it  was  always  the  aoty  otth*  Secretary ^  in  the  absence  of  anx  lqp>- 
lative  proTinon  on  the  rabject.  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  depontediii 
nJfe  keepiog,  in  the  bands  of  /aitbfnl  aceats,"  &o. 

The  premiaes  of  the  Secretary  are  only  partially  correct,  and  the 
conclusion  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  ncTer  was  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  care  Uiat  the  puhlic  money  was  deposited  in  safe 
keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  &c.  That  duty  is  expressly, 
hy  the  act  organizing  the  department,  assigned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  placed  under  oath,  and  under  hond,  with  a 
large  penalty,  not  to  issue  a  dollar  out  of  the  puhlic  ^treasury,  hut  in 
virtue  of  warrants  granted  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  appropriation,  ^<  add 
not  otherwise. "  When  the  Secretary  treats  of  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  puts  on  corsets  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  executiye, 
in  the  most  graceful,  courteous  and  lady-like  form ;  but  when  he 
treats  of  that  of  Congress,  and  of  the  treasurer,  he  swells  and  expands 
himself,  and  flirts  about,  with  all  the  airs  of  high  authority. 

But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  Secretary's  interpretation  of  his  power 
of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  has  not  given  up  ita 
control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposites,  to  either  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Executive.  Congress  could  not  have  done  so  wittiout 
a  treacherous  renunciation  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and  a  fiEiithlesa 
abandonment  of  its  duties.  And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  true  statd 
of  the  matter.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself,  exclusively,  the  right 
to  judge  of  the  reasons  for  removal  of  the  deposites,  by  requiring  the 
report  of  them  to  be  made  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  power  to 
ratify  or  invalidate  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
fiscal  sentinel  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  bank  makes  weekly  report*, 
and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  actual 
condition.  He  may,  conseqaently,  discover  the  urgent  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  to  save  the  public  treasure,  before  it  is  known  to  Coqh 
gress,  and  when  it  is  not  in  session^  But  he  is  immediately  to  report 
— ^to  whom  ?  To  the  executive  ?  No,  to  Congress.  For  what  pur» 
{K>se  ?    That  Congress  may  sanction  or  disprove  the  act. 

The  power  of  removal  is  a  reservation  lor  the  benefit  of  the  peopk^ 
not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  bding  a  legiilaitiva 
liarty  to  the  oompaet,  did  notthereby  deprive  itaelf  of  ordinary  power* 
It  caano^  without  a  breach  of  the  nationd  fiatbfie* 
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peal  privileges  or  siipulationci  int^ided  for  the  benefil  of  the  faaak* 

But  it  may  repeal,  modify  or  waive  the  exercise  altogether,  of  those 
parts  of  the  charter  which  were  intended  exclusively  for  the  public. 
'  Could  not  GoDgress  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  ?  Such 
a  repeal  would  not  injure,  but  add  to  the  security  of  the  bank.  Could 
not  Congress  modify  the  clause,  by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Treasurer,  or  any 
other  officer  of  government  ?  Could  not  Congress^  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  duration  of  the  charter,  abolish  the  office  alto- 
gether of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  assign  all  his  present  duties 
to  some  newly  constituted  department  ?  The  right  and  the  security 
of  the  bank  do  not  consist  in  the  form  of  the  agency,  nor  ip  the  name 
of  the  agent,  but  in  this  :  that,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  his  de- 
nomination, the  removal  shall  only  be  made  upon  urgent  and  satis- 
factory reasons.  The  power  of  supplemental  legislation  was  exer- 
cised by  Congress  both  under  the  new  and  old  bank.  Three  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  existing  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to 
regulate  the  election  of  directors,  and  to  punish  any  one  who  should 
attempt,  by  bribes,  or  presents  in  any  form,  to  influence  the  opendion 
of  the  institution. 

The  denial  of  the  Secretary,  to  Congress,  of  the  power  to  remove 
the  deposites,  under  any  circumstances,  is  most  extraordinary.  Why, 
sir,  suppose  a  corrupt  collusion  between  the  Secretary  and  the  bank 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  ^  Suppose  a  total  nonfulfillment 
of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank  ?  Is  Congress  to  re^ 
main  bound  and  tied^  whilst  the  bank  should  be  free  from  all  the  oUi- 
gations  of  the  charter  ^  The  obligation  of  one  party,  to  observe  fiuth 
fully  his  stipulations,  in  a  contract,  rests  upon  the  correspopding  obli- 
gation of  the  other  party  to  observe  his  stipulations-  If  one  party  i» 
released,  both  are  free.  If  one  party  iail  to  comply  with  his  contract, 
that  releases  the  other.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  con* 
tracts,  applicable  to  treaties,  charters,  and  private  agreements.  If  it 
were  a  mere  private  agreement,  and  one  party  who  had  bound  him- 
self to  deposite,  from  time  to  time,  his  money  with  the  other,  to  be 
redrawn  at  his  pleasure,  saw  that  it  was  wasting  and  squandered 
away,  he  would  have  a  dear  right  to  discontinue  the  depontes.  It 
is  true  that  a  party  has  no  right  to  excuse  himself  from  the  fulfiUmeat 
of  his  contract,  by  imputing  a  breach  to  the  other  wfaidi  has  never 
be^  made.    And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  peaoo  mtd  Justioe  of  socie^ 
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tkai  imMmt  partjr  to  any  cootraet,  whether  puUie  or  prittte,  oaa  de- 
cide coBclntirely  the  question  of  fulfillment  by  the  other,  but  must 
ftlways  act  under  subjection  to  the  ultimate  deeisi^n,  in  ease  of  con« 
tro¥ersy^  of  an  impartial  arbiter,  provided  in  the  judieial  tribunals  of 
civiiiaed  communities. 

As  to  the  obstdute,  unconditioBal  and  exclusiTe  power  which  the  See* 
retary  claims  to  be  vested  in  himself^  it  is  in  dkect  hostility  with  the 
principles  of  our  govermnent,  and  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  free 
institutions.  The  Secretary  was  made,  by  the  charter,  the  mere  rep* 
resentative  or  agent  of  Congress.  Its  temporary  substitute,  acting  in 
subordinatian  to  it,  and  bound,  whenever  he  did  act,  to  report  to  his 
principal  his  reasons,  that  they  might  be  judged  of  and  sanctioned,  of 
overruled.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  agent  can  possess  more 
power  than  the  principal  ?  The  power  of  revocation  is  incident  to 
all  agency,  unless,  in  express  terms,  by  the  instrument  creatbg  it, 
a  different  provision  is  made.  The  powers,  whether  of  the  principal 
or  the  agent,  in  relation  to  any  contract,  must  be  expounded  by  the 
principle  which  govern  all  contracts*  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  the  clause  of  removal,  in  the  charter,,  is  general,  but  it  is  not  there- 
fere  to  be  torn  from  the  context.  It  is  a  part  only  of  an  entire  com* 
pact,  and  is  so  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  every  part  and  with 
the  whole.  Upon  surveying  the  entire  compact,  we  perceive  that 
the  bank  has  come  under  various  duties  to  the  public ;.  has  underta- 
ken to  perform  important  financial  operations-  for  the  government ; 
and  has  paid  a  b<mus  into  the  public  treasury  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  We  perceive  that,  in  consideration  of  the  assumption  of 
these  heavy  engagements,  and  the  pajrment  of  that  large  sum  of  money 
•n  the  part  of  tiie  bank,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the*  public  de- 
posites  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuaiion  of  the 
charter,  and  that  its  notes  shall  be<  received  by  the  government,  ift 
|pa3rment  of  «11  debts,  dues  and  taxes.  Except  the  corporate  charac- 
ter conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  stipulations  of  any  great 
importance  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  compact 
must  stand  bound  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  whilst  the 
other  is  honestly  and  faithfully  fulfilling  ki$.  It  is  not  to  be  conceiv- 
Bdf  in  the  formation  of  the  compact,  that  either  party  could  have  an- 
Aicipatfid  that,  whilst  he  was  fiurly  and  honestly  executing  every  obli- 
gation which  he  had  contracted,  the  other  party  might  arbitrarily  ot 
capriciously  exonerate  himself  from  the  discharge  of  his  obligations. 
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Svppote,  when  citiiens  of  tlie  United  States  were  inviledby  &e  ff>v^ 
«Rimeiit  to  subscribe  to  tbe  stock  ci  this  bank,  that  they  had  beta 
told  that,  ahhough  the  baok  perfonns  all  its  covenants  with  perfect 
fidelity,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasufy  may,  arbitnurfly  or  capridoas- 
ly,  upon  his  speculative  notions  of  any  degree  of  public  interest  or 
convenience  to  be  advanced,  vri&draw  the  public  depositee,  would 
^y  have  ever  subscribed  ?  Would  they  have  been  guiHy  of  the  folly 
of  binding  themselves  to  the  performance  of  burdensome  duties,  whilst 
Hie  government  was  left  at  liberty  to  violate  at  pleasure  that  stipula^ 
tion  of  the  compact  which  by  far  was  the  most  essential  to  them  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  conclude,  that  Congress  has  not  parted 
from,  but  retains,  its  legitimate  power  over  the  deposites ;  that  it 
might  modify  or  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  in  the  char^ 
ter ;  that  a  breach  of  material  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
would  authorize  Congress  to  change  the  place  of  the  dq^tes ;  that 
a  corrupt  collusion,  to  defraud  the  public,  between  the  bank  and  ft 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  a  clear  justification  to  Congresa 
to  direct  a  transfer  of  the  public  deposites ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  mere  agent  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  depositee^ 
acting  in  subordination  to  his  principal ;  thai  it  results  from  the  na*> 
ture  of  all  agency  that  it  may  be  revoked,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
provided  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  principal,  and  much  less  the  agent^ 
<^  one  party  cannot  justly  or  lawfully  violate  the  compact,  or  any  of 
its  essential  provisions,  whilst  the  other  party  is  in  the  progressiva 
and  faithful  peiftMrmance  of  all  his  engi^ements. 

If  I  am  right  tn  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ar* 
gument.  There  was  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  compact.  Neither  could  exonerate  himself  from, 
the  perfiMrmancciof  his  obligations^  while  the  odier  was  honestly  pro- 
ceeding (urlj  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.  But  the  Secretary  of  th^ 
Treasury  cont^edBs  that  the  public  deposites  were  perfectly  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank ;  that  the  bank  promptly  met  every  demand  upon 
it ;  and  that  it  faithfidiy  performed  all  its  duties.  By  these  oonoes* 
sknis,  he  surrenders  the  whole  ailment,  admits  the  comidete  obli* 
gation  of  the  public  to  perform  its  part  of  the  compact,  and  demon* 
strates  that  no  reasons,  however  plausible  or  strong,  can  justify  an 
open  breach  of  a  solemn  national  compact 
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S.  Bol  he  hem  brooght  farwaid  ▼ttiooi  reMons  to  pallinte  or  justify 
kis  vioktion  of  the  iwtioiHil  faith ;  and  H  is  now  my  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider  them.  Belbre  I 
proceed  to  do  this,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  natore  of  the  (^Soe  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
it  is  altogether  financial  and  adminietratiTe.  His  dnties  relate  to  the 
finances,  their  condition  and  knproyement,  and  to  them  exclusively. 
The  act  creating  the  tieasuiy  department,  and  defining  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary,  demonstrates  this.  He  has  no  legislatiTC  powers ;  and 
Congress  neither  has  nor  could  delegate  any  to  him.  His  powers^ 
wherever  givea,  and  in  whatever  language  expressed,  must  be  inter- 
preted by  his  defined  duties.  Neither  is  the  treasury  department  an 
executive  department.  It  was  expressly  created  not  to  be  an  execu- 
tive department.  It  is  administrative,  but  not  exectstive.  His  rela* 
liMis  are  positive  and  direct  to  Congress,  by  the  act  of  his  creation^ 
and  not  to  the  President.  Whenever  he  is  put  under  the  direction 
cf  the  President,  (as  he  is  by  various  subsequent  acts,  especially  those 
relating  to  thc^  public  loans,)  it  is  done  by  express  provision  of  law, 
and  for  specified  purposes. 

With  this  key  to  the  nature  of  the  office  and  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer, I  win  now  briefly  examine  the  various  reasons  which  he  assigna 
for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites.  The  first  is  the  near  approach 
•f  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  the  charter  had  yet  to  run  about 
two  and  a  half  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  it  was  If  mited .  During 
tiie  whole  term  the  public  deposites  were  to  continue  to  be  made  with 
the  bank«  It  was  clearly  foreseen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,, 
as  now,  that  it  would  expire,  and  yet  Congress  did  not  then,  and  haa 
never  since,  thought  proper  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  de^ 
posites  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Whence- does  the  Sec- 
letary  derive  an  authority  to  do  what  Congress  had  never  done  ? 
Whence  his  power  to  abridge  in  eflect  the  period  of  the  charter,  and 
to  limit  it  to  seventeen  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  twenty  ?  Waa 
the  urgency  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  so  great  that  he  could 
not  wait  sixty  days,  until  the  assembling  of  Congress  ?  He  admits 
that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  the  bank ;  that  it  promptly  met  every 
demand  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  sll  its  duties.  Why 
not,  then,  wait  the  arrival  of  Congress  ?  The  last  time  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  spoken,  among  the  very  last  acts  of  the  last 
session,  that  House  had  declared  its  full  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
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ihe  deposites.  Why  not  wait  uatil  it  could  reriew  the  sabjec^  vritb 
all  the  new  light  which  the  Secretary  could  throw  upon  it,  and  agaim 
proclaim  its  opinion  ?  He  comes  into  -office  oia  the  dSd  of  September, 
1833,  and,  in  three  days,  with  intuitive  celerity,  he  compr^ends  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  the  complex  department  of  the  treasury, 
perceives  that  the  governm<snt,  from  its  origin,  had  been  in  uniform 
error,  and  denounces  the  opinions  of  all  his  psedecessors !  And,  has- 
tening to  rectify  universal  wrong,  in  defiance  and  in  contempt  of  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  he  signs  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  de 
posites !  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether  places  of  safety^ 
in  substitution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  could  be  obtained  or 
not ;  without  making  the  essential  precautionary  arrangements,  he 
commands  the  removal  almost  instantly  to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  Secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he  alone 
could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  Congress  has  power  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the^  new  places  to 
which  it  might  be  transferred.  If  he  did  not  deign  to  consult  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  tiie  first  step,  did  not 
a  decent  respect  to  their  authority  and  judgment  exact  from  him  a 
delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  sixty  days,  that  they  might  consider  what 
was  fitting  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  Secretary,  by  law, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money. 
As  has  been  already  shown,  that  duty  is  specifically  assigned  by  law 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  'United  States.  And,  in  assuming  upon  him- 
self the  authority  to  provide  other  depositories  than  the  Bank  iji  the 
United  States,  he  alike  trampled  upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and 
what  was  due  to  Congress.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  motive  of ,  this 
precipitancy  ?  Does  anybody  doubt  that  it  was  to  {weelude  the  ac- 
tion of  Coi^ess,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  executive 
Teto  ?  Let  the  two  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  perform  their  d«ty  to 
the  country,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  whether,  in  that  respect,  at 
least,  Mr.  Secretary  will  not  fiul  to  consummate  his  purpose. 

3.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  ofifepsive  {Hroceeding,  is  the 
re-election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.    The  Secretaiy  says : 

**  I  have  always  reg^ed  the  result  of  the  last  election  of  PreaideBt  of  the  United 
States  as  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  thepeo{>le,  that  the  charter  ought  not  to  b« 
renewed."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  Its  voluntary  appueation  to  Congress  for  the  renewal  o€ 
its  charter  four  yean  before  it  expired,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  President^ 
was  vndmkood  on  oA  litfet  m  bnngins  forwsjrd  that  question  for  ineidental  4eciaott 
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at  the  then  approaching  election.    It  was  aoconUngly  azvoed  oo  both  ndes  before 
tte  tribunal  of  the  people,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bank,**  &c. 

What  has  the  Se<»reta]7  to  do  with  elections  ?  Do  they  belong  to 
the  financial  concems  of  his  department  ?  Why  this  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  result  of  the  last  presidential  election  ?  Ought  not  the 
President  to  be  content  ivith  the  triumphant  issue  of  it  ?  Did  he 
want  still  more  vetoes  ?  The  winners  ought  to  forbear  making  any 
complaints,  and  be  satisfied,  whatever  the  losers  may  be.  After  an 
election  is  fairly  terminated,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  best  way 
was  to  forget  all  the  incid^its  of  the  preceding  canvass,  and  espe- 
cially the  manner  in  which  votes  had  been  cast.  If  one  has  been  sue- 
oessful,  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  him  ;  if  defeated,  regrets  are, 
unavailing.  Our  fellow  citizens  have  a  right  freely  to  exercise  their 
elective  franchise  as  they  please,  and  no  one,  certainly  no  candidate, 
has  any  right  to  complain  about  it. 

But  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  question  of  the  bank 
was  fully  submitted  to  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  fully 
discussed  before  them,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  insti- 
tution, in  the  re-election  of  the  President.  His  statement  of  the  case 
requires  that  we  should  examine  carefully  the  various  messages  of 
the  President  to  ascertain  whether  the  bank  question  was  fairly  and 
frankly  (to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  President)  submitted  bj 
him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  his  message  of  1829,  the 
President  says : 

"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  StateiB  expires  in  1896,  and  its  stockhold- 
ers wiU  most  prohably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
evils  resulting  from  ^ectfntancy  in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles, 
and  such  deep  pecnmary  interests,  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  vartiet  in- 
terested, too  soon  iweseiit  it,  to  the  dehbexate  consideration  of  the  legislatiire  and 
the  people." 

The  charter  had  then  upwards  of  six  years  to  run.  UpOn  this 
solemn  invitation  of  the  chief  magistrate,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
bank  came  forward  with  an  application  for  renewal.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  application  was  premature.  And  the  bank  was 
denounced  for  accepting  the  very  invitation  which  had  been  formally 
given.     The  President  proceeds : 

*'  Both  the  constitntionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  bank  are  well  qnestiooedy 
if  a  Imrgt  pmum  qf  <mrfdl/ow  eitiztm,^ 
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Thb  message  was  a  Don-committal.  The  President  does  not  aib- 
nounce  clearly  his  own  opinion,  but  states  that  of  a  large  portiom  €f 
mar  fellow  cUizem-  Now  we  all  know  that  a  large  and  bi^y  tespec* 
table  number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  enter- 
tained an  opinion  adverse  to  the  bank  on  both  grounds.  The  Presi- 
dent  continues : 

"  ll^such  an  iBstitmion  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiaeal  operations  of  the  gor- 
emmeBt,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  one,  founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  govenunenty  and  its  resources^  might  not  be  deriaed." 

Here,  again,  the  President,  so  far  &om,  expressing  an  explicit  <^Mft- 
ion  against  all  national  banks,  makes  a  hypothetical  admission  of  the 
utility  of  a  bank,  and  distmctly  intimates  the  practicability  of  devising 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  government. 

In  his  message  of  1830,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  President  says : 

"  Nothiog  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers  which  mamy  <if  omt 
citizeM  apprehend  from  that  institution,  a$  atpretent  organized.  In  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement and  compromise,  which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institutional  ii 
becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  pombU  to  secure  the  advantages  afforaed 
.by  the  present  bank  through  the  agency  oiaBank  of  the  United  States^  so  modified 
in  its  principles  and  structure,  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.'* 

Here,  again,  the  President  recites  the  apprehensions  of  "  many  of 
our  citizens,'*  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  He  admits  indeed 
"  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,"  but  suggests  an  in- 
quiry whether  it  be  possible  (of  course  doubting)  to  secure  them  by 
a  bank  differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  that 
part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the  implication,  that 
it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  <<  its  present  form,"  that  he  ob- 
jected. 


brief. 


The  message  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  very 
The  President  says : 

*'  Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  at  preteni  or^nurecT*— [non-commitial  once  more :  and  what  that 
means,  Mr.  President,  nobody  better  knows  than  you  and  I]—*'  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in 
my  former  messages, /ra«JU:y  todiadou  them." 

Frank  disclosures !  Now,  sir,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind,  and  on  those  of  other  Senators  with  whom 
I  conversed,  immediately  after  that  message  was  read.    We  thought^ 
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^«ttd  s^d  to  each  other,  the  President  has  left  a  door  open  to  pasa  oot. 
It  is  not  the  bant ;  it  is  not  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  which 
he  is  opposed,  bnt  it  is  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  existing 
.hank.  And  we  ail  concluded  that,  if  amendments  could  be  made  to 
the  charter  satisfactory  to  the  President^  he  would  approve  a  bill  for 
its  renewal. 

t 
We  come  now  to  the  famous  message  of  July,  1832,  negatiying  the 
ImII  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  might  be  expected,  we  shall  cer- 
•tainly  find  .clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed.  The  President 
cannot  elude  the  question.  He' must  now  be  perfectly  frank.  We 
shall  presently  see.    He  says; 

'*  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  mcMjr  respects*  convenient  to  the  government, 
and  useful  to  the  people.  EatertaLning  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
bfcitef  thai  §ome  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank,  are 
voauthorized  by  the  constitntion,"  dec.  ♦  »  #  €«  j  |-gjj  jj  ^y  duty,  at  an  early 
f>ertod  of  my  administration,  to  eall  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability 
of  organizing  an  intiiiviion,  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these  xib^ 
jections.  I  smcerely  regret,  that  in  the  act  before  me  1  can  perceive  none  of  tko$e 
modificatiorUf**  &;c.  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent 
to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  organized 
as  not  to  infring:e  on  onr  own  delegated  powen,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the  Executive  been  called  on  to  ihmish  theprqiect 
<f  twh  an  inatittUion,  the  dnty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed." 

The  message  is  principally  employed  in  discussing  the  objections 
which  the  President  entertained  to  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  not  to  the  bank  itself ;  such  as  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
hold  stock  in  it ;  its  exemption  from  State  taxation ;  its  capacity  to 
hold  real  estate,  &c.  &c.  Does  the  Presadent,  even  in  this  message, 
array  himself  in  (^position  to  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Does 
he  even  oppose  himself  to  the  existing  bank  under  every  organiza- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  declare 
that  he  does  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  bank  may  be  constitutionally 
organized  ?  Does  he  not  even  rebuke  Congress  for  not  calling  on 
him  to  furnish  a  project  of  a  bank,  which  he  would  have  cheerfully 
supplied }  Is  it  not  &irly  deducible,  from  the  message,  that  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to  have 
secured  the  President's  approbation  to  the  jpstitution  .^  So  fiir  was 
the  message  from  being  decisive  against  all  Banks  of  the  United 
States,  or  agunst  the  existing  bank,  Under  any  modification,  the 
President  expressly  declares  that  the  question  was  adjourned.    Ha 
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**  A  general  discuBsion  will  now  take  place,  efidting  new  Ikht,  and  <  

poTtant  principles ;  and  a  new  Congress,  elected  in  the  midst  ctSQch  discassion,  and 
fumiahiDg  an  equal  representation  of  the  people,  according  to  the  last  censos,  will 
bear  to  the  Capitol  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  bring  this  impor- 
tant question  to  a  satisfactory  result." 

This  review  of  the  ^rarious  messages  of  the  President,  condusive^ 
ly  evinces  that  they  were  far  from  expressing,  frankly  and  decisively, 
dtiy  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate,  except  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  charter  contained  in  the  hill  submitted  to  him 
for  its  renewal,  and  that  he  required  further  amendments.  It  demon- 
strates that  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  practicable  and  desir- 
able to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  it  justified  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  ultimately  reconciled  to  the  continuation  of  the 
present  Bank,  with  suitable  modifications ;  and  it  expressly  pro- 
claimed that  the  whole  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  new  Congress, 
to  be  assembled  under  the  last  census.  If  the  parts  of  the  messages 
which  I  have  cited,  or  other  expressions,  in  the  same  document,  be 
doubtful,  or  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation,  the  review  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to  refute  the  argument  so  confi- 
dently advanced,  that  the  President's  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the 
present  or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  firankly  and 
fairly  stated  to  the  people,  prior  to  the  late  election,  was  fully  under- 
stood and  finally  decided  by  them. 

Accordingly,  in  the  canvass,  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly  asserted 
oy  the  partisans  of  the  President  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  existing  Bank  with  proper  amend- 
ments. They  maintained,  at  least  wherever  those  friendly  to  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  re-election  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  recharter  of  the  Bank,  witli  proper  amendments.*  They 
dwelt,  it  is  true,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  his  objections  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  holding  stock  in  it ;  but  they 
nevertheless  contended  that  these  objections  would  be  cured,  if  he 
was  re-elected,  and  the  Bank  sustained.  I  appeal  to  the  whole  Senate, 
to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  I^uisviile,  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  in  the  re-election  of  the  President,  they  were  deciding  against 
an  institution  of  such  vital  importance  ?  Could  they  have  imagined 
that,  after  an  express  adjournment  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  new 
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ConfftM^hy  the  President  himself,  he  would  have  prejudged  the 
action  of  this  new  Congress,  and  pronounced  that  a  question,  express- 
ly by  himself  referred  to  its  authority,  was  previously  settled  by  the 
people  ?  He  claimed  no  such  result  in  his  message,  immediately  af- 
ter the  re-election ;  although  in  it  he  denounced  the  Bank  as  an  un- 
safe depository  of  the  public  money,  and  invited  Congress  to  investi- 
gate its  condition.  The  President,  then,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  are  without  all  color  of  justification  for  their  assertions, 
that  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  a  decision  pronounced  against  it  by  them. 

Sir,  I  am  surprised  and  alanined  at  the  new  source  of  executive 
power,  which  is  found  in  the  lesult  of  a  presidential  election.  I  had 
.supposed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  the  sole  source  of 
executive  authority ;  that  the  constitution  could  only  be  amended  in 
the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescribed ;  that  the  issue  of  a  presiden- 
tial election,  was  merely  to  place  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  post  as- 
aigned  to  him  ;  and  that  he  had  neither  more  nor  less  power,  in  con- 
sequenise  of  tHe  election,  than  the  constitution  defines  and  delegates. 
But  it  seems  that  i^  prior  to  an  election,  certain  opinions,  no  matter 
how  ambiguously  put  forth  by  a  candidate,  are  known  to  the  people, 
these  loose  opinions,  in  virtue,  of  the  election,  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  constitution,  and  afterwards  are  to  be  regarded  and  ex- 
pounded as  parts  of  the  instrument. 

4.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  Secretary  thinks,  to  remain  in 
^  Bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  charter.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember last.  The  real  question  then  was,  could  he  not  wait  sixty 
days  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  ?'  There  were  many  la$i  moments^ 
near  two  years  and  a  half,  between  the  26th  of  September  and  the 
day  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  why  not  let  the  public  , 
money  remain  in  the  Bank  until  the  last  day  of  the  charter  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  the  charter  that  it  shall  so  remain ;  and  Caagress  having  so 
ordered  it,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, unless  the  exigency  had  arisen  on  which  alone  it  was  supposed 
his  power  over  the  deposites  would  be  exercised.  The  Secretary  is 
^greatly  mistaken,  in  believing  that  the  Bank  will  be  less  secure  in 
the  last  hours  of  its  existence  than  previously.  It  will  then  foe  col- 
lecting its  resources,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  payment  of  its 
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notes,  and  the  ultimate  division  among  the  stockholders  of  theit  cap! 
tal ;  and  at  no  period  of  its  existence  will  it  be  so  strong  and  able  to. 
pay  all  demands  upon  it.  As  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its. 
notes  in  the  iatetior,  at  that  time,  why,  sir,  is  the  Secretary  possess-^ 
ed  of  the  least  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  trade  of  the  interior^ 
and  especially  of  the  western  States  ?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not 
have  made  such  a  suggestion.  When  the  Bank  itself  is  not  drawing, 
its  notes  form  the  best  medium  of  remittance  from  the  interior  to  the 
Atlantic  capitals.  They  are  sought  after  by  merchants  and  traders, 
with  avidity,  are  never  belpw  par,  and  in  the  absence  of  Bank  drafts, 
may  command  a  premium.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long, 
as  the  charter  endures,,  and  especially  during  the  last  moments  of  its, 
existence,  when  its  ability  will  be  unquestionable,  Philadelphia  be-> 
ing  the  place  of  the  redemption ;  whilst  the  notes  themselves  will 
be  received  in.  all  the  large  cities,  in  payment  of  duties. 

The  Secretary  asserts  that  <<  it  b  ioell  understood  that  the  superior 
credit  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  founded  on  any  particular  confidence  in  its  manage- 
ment or  solidity.  It  was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive  them  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States." — I  have  rarely  seen  any  state 
paper  characterised  by  so  little  gravity,  dignity  and  circumspection,, 
as  the  report  displays.  The  Secretary  is  perfectly  reckless  in  his  as- 
sertions of  matters  of  fact,  and  culpably  loose  in  his  reasoning.  Can 
ne  believe  the  assertion  which  he  has  made  ?  Can  he  believe  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  were  made 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  they  would  ever  ac* 
quire,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  credit  and  confidence  which  are  at- 
tached to  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  If  he  had  stated 
that  the  fSaculty  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  great 
credit  of  those  notes,  the  statement  would  have  been  true  ;  but  who 
can  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  $ole  cause  ?  The  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  results  from  the  large  amount  of  its  capi- 
tal ;  from  the  great  ability  and  integrity  with  which  it  has,  been  ad- 
ministered ;  fi:om  the  participation  of  the  government  in  its  affairs  \ 
from  its  advantageous  location ;  from  its  being  the  place  of  deposite 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  its  Notes  being  receivable  in  all  payments 
to  the  government ;  and  from  its  being  emphatically  the  Bank  of  fJbc 
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(Med  SSraie«.    Thui  latter  oirciuastance  arranges  it  with  the  Bank- 
•of  EiB^buid)  Fraoicei  AiB^terdam,  Genoa,  kc. 

6.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
heak  to  its  individual  customers,  are  held  up  by  the  Secretary,  in  bold 
relief,  as  evidences  of  misconduct,  which  justified  his  withdrawal  of 
4he  deposites*  He  represents  the  bank  as  endeavoring  to  operate  on 
the  public,  by  alternate  bribery  and  oppression,  with  the  same  object 
In  both  cases,  of  influencing  the  election,  or  the  administration  of  the 
President.  Why  this  perpetual  reference  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
institution  to  the  executive  ?  Why  does  the  executive  think  of  no* 
thing  but  itself?  It  is  I !  It  is  I !  It  is  I,  that  is  meant,  appears  to  be 
the  constant  exclamation.  Christianity  and  charity  ei^join  us  never 
to  ascribe  a  bad  metive  if  we  can  suppose  a  good  one.  The  bank  is 
•a  moneyed  corporation,  whose  profits  result  from  its  business ;  if  that 
he  extensive,  it  makes  better ;  if  limited,  less  profit.  Its  interest  is 
to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  dividends  which  it  can  safety.  And 
all  its  actions  m^  be  more  certamly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  other 
principle*  The  administration  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  iuppoees 
that  their  judgments  are  to  be  warped  and  their  opinions  controlled 
by  any  scale  of  graduated  bank  accoxnmodaiions.  The  bank  must 
have  a  still  poorer  conc^tion  of  its  duty  to  the  stockholder,  if  it  were 
to  regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain  sad  speculative  standard  of  po- 
litical'efiect,  rather  than  a  positive  arithmetical  rule  for  the  computa- 
tion of  interest 

As  to  the  alleged  extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  it  has  been 
again  and  again  satisfactorily  accounted  for  I^  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of  considerable  sums^ 
which  threw  into  its  vaults  a  large  amount  of  funds,  which,  to  be 
produptive,  xnust  be  employed ;  and,  as  the  commercial  wants  pro- 
ceeding from  extraordinary  activity  of  business,  created  great  demands 
about  the  same  period  for  bank  accommodations,  the  institution  nat* 
lugalLy  enlarged  its  transactions.  It  would  have  been  treacherous  to 
tb^  best  interest  of  its  constituents  if  it  had  not  done  ao.  The  re-  . 
«ent  contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an  obvious  cause. 
Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  it,  manifested  by  one  of  the  last 
#cts  (^  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  Congress  had  scarcely  left 
the4istrict  before  measures  were  put  in  operation  to  circumvent  its 
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authority.  Denunciations  and  tiireats  were  put  forth  against  it.  R^ 
mors  stamped  with  but  too  much  authority,  were  circulated,  of  the 
intention  of  the  executive  to  disregard  the  admonition  of  the  House  of 
RepresentalTves.  An  agent  was  sent  out — and  then  Buch  an  ageni — 
to  sound  the  local  institutions  as  to  the  terms  on-  whiph  they  would 
receive  the  deposites.  Was  the  bank,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
all  this,  to  sit  carelessly  by,  without  taking  any  precautionary  mea- 
sures }  The  prudent  mariner,  whev  he  sees  the  coming  stom,  fiirls 
his  sails,  and  prepares  for  all  its  rage.  The  bank  knew  that  the  ex- 
ecutive was  in  open  hostility  to  it,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  Its  forbearance.  It  had  numerous  points  to  defend,  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  all  of  which  was  well  known  from  its  weekly  returns 
to  the  Secretary,  and  it  could  not  possibly  know  at  which  the  first 
mortal  stroke  would  be  aimed.  If,  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
last,  instead  of  the  manifesto  of  the  President  against  the  bank,  he 
bad  officially  announced  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war  upon  the 
bank,  and  intended  to  allow  the  public  deposites  to  remain  until.the 
pleasure  of  Congress  was  expressed,  public  confidence  would  hare 
b€^n  assured  and  unshaken,  the  business  of  the  country  continued  ia 
quiet  and  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  bankruptcies  in  our  commer- 
cial cities  averted.  The  wisdom  of  human  actions  is  betto*  known 
in  their  results  than  at  their  inception.  That  of  the  bank  is  manifest 
from  all  that  has  happened,  and  especially  from  its  actual  conditioir 
of  perfect  security. 

7.  The  Secretary  complains  of  misconduct  of  the  bank  in  delega- 
ting to  the  conmiittee  of  exchange  the  transaction  of  important  busi- 
ness, and  in  that  committee  being  appointed  by  the  President  and  not 
the  board,  by  which  the  government  directors  have  bean  excluded. 
The  directors  who  compose  the  board  meet  only  periodicaUy.  Deri* 
▼ing  no  compensation  from  their  places,  which  the  charter  indeed 
prohibits  them  from  receiving,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  constantly  in  session.  They  must,  necessarily,  therefore,  devolve 
a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  bank  in  its  details,  upon  the  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  corporation.  ^  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  board 
controls,  governs,  and  directs  the  whole  machine.  The  most  impor- 
tant operation  of  a  bank  is  that  of  paying  out  its  cash,  and  that  the 
cashier  or  teller,  and  not  the  board  perfonns.  As  to  committees  of 
exchange,  the  board,  not  being  always  in  session,  it  is  evident  that 
the  convenience  of  the  public  requires  that  there  should  be  i 
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thority  at  the  bank  daily,  to  pass  daily  upon  bills,  either  in  the  sale 
or  purchase,  as  the  wants  of  the  community  require.  Every  bank,  I 
believe,  that  does  business  to  any  extent,  has  a  committee  of  exchange 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the 
mode  of  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  board,  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  invariable  usage  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  for  several  years,  and  until  altered  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  with  the  usage  in  a  great  variety,  if 
not  all  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  with  that  which  prevails  in  our 
popular  assemblies.  The  president,  speaker,  chairman,  moderator, 
almost  uniformly  appoints  committees.  That  none  of  the  government 
directors  have  been  on  the  committee  of  exchange,  has  proceeded,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  from  their  not  being  entitled,  from  their  skill  and 
experience,  and  standing  in  society,  to  be  put  there.  The  govern- 
ment directors  stand  upon  the  'same  equal  footing  with  those  appoint- 
ed by  the  stockholders.  When  appointed  they  are  thrown  into  the 
mass,  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their  colleagues.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  nominate  men  of  high  character 
and  credit,  of  known  experience  and  knowledge  in  business,  they  will 
no  doubt  be  placed  in  corresponding  stations.  If  he  appoints  different 
men  he  cannot  expect  it.  Banks  are  exactly  the  places  where  cur« 
rency  and  value  are  well  understood  and  duly  estimated.  A  piece  of 
coin,  having  even  the  stamp  of  the  government,  will  not  pass  unless 
the  metal  is  pure. 

8.  The  French  bill  forms  another  topic  of  great  complaint  with  the 
Secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  is  that  the  government  sold  to  the 
bank  a  bill  on  that  of  France  for  $900,000,  which  the  bank  sold  in 
London,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  purchaser  to  Pftris  to  receive  the 
amount.  When  the  bank  purchased  the  bill,  it  paid  the  amount  to 
the  government,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  treasury,  to  be  used  on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris, 
and  the  agents  of  the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  took 
up  the  bill  on  account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  dishonored,  the 
bank  comes  back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the  customary  dama- 
ges due  according  to  the  course  of  all  such  transactions.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  bank  took  up  the  bill  to  save  its 
own  credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  government ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  bank  did  not  advance  at  Paris  $900,000  to 
the  government  on  account  of  a  bill  which  it  had  already  paid  every 
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d<^Iiir  at  FhOaddphia.  Why,  Sir,  has  the  Secretaiy  read  the  charter  f 
If  he  has,  he  must  have  known  that  the  bank  could  not  have  nJ- 
tanced  the  $900,000  for  the  government  at  Paris,  without  subjecting, 
itself  to  a  penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  (2,700^000.)  The  13di 
section  of  the  charter  is  express  and  positive : 

*'  That  if  the  flaid  ooiporation  BbaH  tidmim  or  lend  any  sna  of  money  for  Hu  %m 
or  on  accoumt  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars^  all  persons  concerned  in  making  such  unlawful  advances 
or  loan,  shail  foifeit  tiebk  the  amouat,  one  fifth  to  the  infonner,"  &c. 

9.  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  notice  ef  the  Secretary  is,  that 
this  ambitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  political  power.  Those 
in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when  they  have  grossly 
abused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss.  The  miser  does  not  cling 
to  his  treasure  with  a  more  death-like  grasp.  Their  suspicions  are 
always  active  and  on  the  alert.  In  every  iofna  they  behold  a  rival,, 
and  every  breeze  conies  charged  with  alarm  and  dread.  A  thousand 
spectres  glide  before  their  afirighted  imaginations,  and  they  see,  inr 
every  attempt  to  enlighten  tiiose  who*  have  {daced  them  in  office,  a^ 
sinister  design  to  snatch  from  them  their  authority.  On  what  other 
principles  can  we  account  for  the  extravagant  charges  brought  iot^ 
ward  by  the  Secretary  against  the  bank  ?  Mere  groundless  and  reck^- 
less  assertions  than  those  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  embody  in- 
his  report,  never  were  presented  to  a  deceived,  insulted,  and  outraged 
people.  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  groape  some  of  them.  He  asserts,  ^^  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  bank  has  used  its  ineans 
to  obtain  political  power ;"  that,  in  the  Presidential  election,  ^^  the 
bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  demcmstrating  that  it  was  using 
its  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  this 
country ;"  that  it  ^<  entered  the  political  arena ;"  that  it  circulated 
publications  containing  "attacks  on  the  officers  of  government ;''  that 
"  it  is  now  openly  in  the  field  as  a  political  partisan ;"  that  there 
are  ^^  positive  proofs'*'*  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  obtain  power.  And,, 
finally,  he  concludes,  as'S  demonstrated  proposition : 

/'Fouthly,  That  there  is  sufficient  .evidence  to  show  that  the  bask  haa  been  and 
mU  is  seeking  to  obtain  political  power,  and  has  used  its  money  for  the  puipoee  of 
influencmg  the  elecuon  of  the  public  servants." 

After  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  ambitious  corporation  is  a 
candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  ?  Or,  if  it  can  moderate  its  lofty 
pretensions,  that  it  means  at  least  to  go  for  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of 
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te  Tfeesory)  upon  the  next  removal  ?  Bat  but,  inhere  are  the  froob 
of  these  political  designs  ?  Can  anything  be  more  reckless  than  thes» 
eonfident  assertions  of  the  Secretary  ?  Let  us  have  the  proo& :  I  call 
for  the  pro<^.  The  baxdc  has  been  the  constant  object  for  years  of 
vituperation  and  calumny.  It  has  been  assailed  in  every  form  of  bit*-  . 
temess  and  malignity.  Its  operations  have  been  mispepresented,;  its- 
eredit  and  ibe  puUic  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  solidity  attempted 
10  be  destroyed ;  and  the  character  of  its  officers  assailed.  Under 
tiiese  circumstances,  it  has  dared  to  defend  itself.  It  has  circulated 
public  documents,  fl^^eeehes  of  members  of  Congress,  reports  made  bj 
chairmen  of  committees,  friends  of  the  administration,  and  other  pa* 
pen.  And,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  defence  commensurate 
with  the  duration  and  the  extensive  theatre  of  the  attack,  it  has  been 
compelled  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  to  ssve  itself  iiH>m  threatened- 
dostruotioa  It  has  openly  avowed,  and  yet  avows,  its*  right  and 
purpose  to  defend  itself.  All  this  was  known  to  the  last  Congress* 
Not  a  solitary  material  fact  has  been  since  diselosed.  And  when  he^ 
fore,  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  was  it  deemed  criminal  fop 
any  body  to  defend  itself  ?  Who  invested  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ 
sory  with  power  to  interpose  himself  between  the  people,  and  light 
and  intelligence  ?  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictate  what  informal 
tion  should  be  communicated  to  the  people  and  by  whom  ?  Whence 
does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction  ?  Who  made  him  censor  of  the  public 
press.'  Frcxn  what  new  sedition  law  does  he  deduce  his  authority  ? 
Is  tile  supermtendence  of  the  American  press  a  part  of  the  finandal 
duty  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  Why  did  he  not  lay  the  whole 
ease  befere  Congress,  «id  invite  the  revivid  of  the  old  sedition  law  ? 
Why  anticipate  the  arrival  of  their  session  ?  Why  usurp  the  aiulhbnty; 
of  the  oidy  department  of  government  competent  to  apply  a  remedy, 
ijf  there  be  any  power  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  ?  If  the 
Secretary  wishes  to  purify  the  press,  he  has  a  most  Herculean  dotjr 
befoire  him.  And  when  he  sallies  out  on  his  Quixotic  expeditib% 
lie%ad  better  begin  with  the  Augean  stable,  the  press  neatest  to  himf 
hia  evgan,  as  most  needing  purification. 

I  have  done  with  the  Secretary's  reasons.  Th^  have  been,  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  financial  motiflre  for  bia 
aeting— the  sole  motive  which  he  could  o£Scially  entertaia—^bai 
every  financial  consideration  forbade  him  to  act.    I  proceed  now,  ii^ 
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tbe  third  and  laat  pkce,  to  examine  the  maimer  in- which  he  has  eXr 
ercised  his  power  over  the  depoaitea. 

3.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  deriye  an  interest  fiont 
the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  as  a  8tockhoider» 
in  that  institution.  The  bank  is  enabled^  through  its  branches^  to 
throw  capital  into  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Thus  it  ^tributes  and  equalizes  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
collection  of  a  large  public  revenue,  and  the  consequent  public  de- 
posites. Thus  it  neutralizes  the  injustice  which  would  otherwise 
flow  from  the  people  of  the  west  and  the  interior,  paying  their  full 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  without  deriving  any  corresponding 
benefit  from  the  circulation  and  deposites  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
use  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  signally  beneficial  to  the  West. 
We  there  want  capital,  domestic,  foreign — any  capital  that  we  can 
honestly  get.  We  want  it  to  stimulate  enterprise,  to  give  activity  to 
business,  and  to  develope  the  vast  resources  which  the  bounty  of  Na- 
ture has  concentrated  in  that  region.  But,  by  the  Secretary's  finan« 
cial  arrangements,  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public 
revenue  collected  fix>m  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  (including 
those  of  the  west)  will  be  retained  in  a  few  Atlantic  ports.  Each 
port  win  engross  the  public  moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of 
New  York  collects  about  one- half  of  the  public  revenue,  aU  the  peo» 
pie  of  the  United  States  will  be  laid  under  oontribution,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  twoorthreebaiikB 
in  that  city,  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively, 
have  not  a  particle  of  interest ;  banks,  the  stock  in  which  is  or  may 
be  held  by  foreigners. 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  found 
places  of  deposite  for  the  public  moneys,  as  substitutes  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  tells  us,  in  his  repc^  of  yesterday,  that  the 
bank  at  Charleston,  to  which  he  applied  to  receive  them,  dedi^ed 
the  custody,  and  that  he  has  yet  found  no  other  bank  willing  to  assume 
it.  But  he  states  that  the  public  interest  does  not  in  consequence 
suflfer.  No !  What  is  done  with  the  public  moneys  constantly  re« 
oeiving  in  the  imp<^tant  port  of  Charleston,  the  largest  port  (New 
Orleans  excepted)  from  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What 
If  ith  the  revenue  bonds  ?  It  appears  that  he  has  not  yet  received  the 
charters  firom  all  the  banks  selected  as  places  of  deposite.    Can  any- 
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thing  be  more  improrkfeBt  than  that  the  Secretary  should  undertake 
to  contract  with  banks,  without  knowing  their  power  and  capacity  ta 
contract  by  their  charters.  That  he  should  yentnre  to  deporite  the 
people's  money  in  banks,  without  a  fuU  knowledge  of  eif:erything  re- 
speeting  their  actual  condition  ?  But  he  has  jfound  some  banks  will-* 
ing  to  receive  the  pnUic  deposites,  and  he  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  them.  And  the  very  first  step  he  has  taken  has  been  in  direct 
yiolatk>n  of  an  express  and  positiye  statute  g[  the  United  Sttttes.  By 
the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820,  sixth  section,  it  is  enacted : 

*'  Tint  no  coDtmct  ahall  beTeafter  be  nmde  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the 
TYeamry,  or  of  the  department  of  war,  or  of  the  navy_,  except  under  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  same,  or  under  an  appropriation  adegnate  to  its  fuUlUment ;  and  excepting^ 
also,  contracts  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  contracts 
by  tne  quarter  master's  department,  which  may  be  made  by  tbe  Secretaries  of  tbose* 
departments.*' 

Now,  sir,  what  law  authorized  these  contracts  with  the  local  banks^ 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1  The  argument,  if  I  under- 
stand the  argument  intended  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  is  this : 
that,  by  the  bank  charter,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  remove  the 
public  deposites,  and  that  includes  the  power  in  question  ?  But  the 
act  establishing  the  treasury  department  confides^  expressly,  the  safe-*' 
keeping  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  Secretary;  and  the  Treasurer^ 
not  the  Secretary,  gives  a  bond  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  shalt 
keep  them.  The  moment  therefore,  that  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they  are  placed,  by  law,  under  the 
charge  and  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  bond,  and  not  of 
the  Secretary,  who  has  given  no  bond.  But  let  us  trace  this  argU" 
ment  a  little  further.  The  power  to  remove  the  deposites,  says  the 
Secretary  ^rofli  a  given  place,  implies  the  power  to  designate  the 
place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed.  And  this  implied  power  to 
designate  the  place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed,  impBes  the  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  contract  with  the  new  banks  of 
deposite.  And,  on  this  third  link,  in  the  chain  of  implications,  a 
fourth  is  constructed,  to  dispense  with  tlie  express  duties  of  the  Trea* 
surer  of  tne  United  States,  defined  in  a  positive  statute ;  and  yet  a 
fifths  to  repeal  a  positive  statute  of  Congress,  passed  four  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  containing  the  present  source  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  implications.  The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  1890^ 
prove  the  inflexibility  of  the  rule  which  it  prescribes.  Annual  a{q»nM 
priations   are  noade  for  the  cloth^  and  subsistence  of  the  vtraf 
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and  navy.  These  ajquropriatioiw  might  have  beenattppoaed  to  be  a^ 
duded  in  a  power  to  contract  for  those  artides,  notwithstanding  the 
pvohifaitory  clause  in  tlMt  act.  Bnt  Congress  thoi^ht  otherwise,  and 
therefore  estpressly  provided  for  the  exceptions.  It  must  be  admit* 
ted  that  our  clerk  (as  the  late  Governor  Robinson,  of  Louisiana,  one 
of  the  purest  republican  I  have  ever  known,  used  to  call  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury »)  tramples  with  very  little  ceremony  upon  the  dutiea 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  ITnited  States^ 
when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
and  the  local  banks  are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely  void,  enforcea^ 
ble  in  ns^coort  of  justice  whatever,  for  two  causes — Ist  Because  they 
are  made  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820 ;  and  2di 
Because  the  Treasurer,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  alone 
had,  if  any  federal  officer  possessed,  the  power  to  contract  with  the 
local  banks.  And  here  again  we  perceive  the  necessity  there  was 
for  avoiding  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  executive  acted,  and  for 
awaiting  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Congress  could  have  deliberately 
reviewed  the  previous  legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  a 
transfer  of  the  public  deposites,  and  if  deemed  proper,  could  have 
passed  the  new  laws  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the  treasury. 
It  could  have  decided  whether  the  local  banks^should  pay  any  bonus, 
or  pay  any  interest,  or  diffuse  the  public  deposites  throughout  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  secure  among  all  their  parts  equality  of  bene- 
fits as  well  as  of  burdens,  and  provided  for  ample  guaranti^  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  their  new  depositories. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
^ercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these  contracts, 
with  prudence  aqd  discretion.  Having  substituted  himself  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  at  least  to 
ahow  that,  in  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  themselves,  he  has 
guarded  the  public  moneys  and  provided  for  the  public  interests.  I 
will  examine  the  contract  with  the  Girard  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  contracts  with  the  Atlantic 
hanks.  The  first  stipulation  limits  the  duty  of  the  local  banks  to 
receive  in  depoaite,  on  account  of  the  United  States,  only  the  notes 
of  banka  convertible  into  coin,  ^^  in  its  immediate  vicinity,'^  or  which 
Uis,  ^*f(Nr  the  time  being,  in  the  habit  of  receivmg.''    Under  this 
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itiputation,  the  Qirard  Bank,  for  example,  vill  not  be  bound  to  de- 
ceive the  notes  of  the  Louisrille  Bank,  although  that  also  be  one  of 
the  deposite  banks,  nor  the  notes  of  any  other  bank,  not  in  its  imme- 
diate yicmity.  As  to  the  proyision  that  it  will  receive  the  notes  of 
banks  which,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  is 
absurd  to  put  such  a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  because  by  the  power 
tetained  to  change  the  habit,  for  the  time  being,  it  is'an  absolute  nul- 
lity. Now,  sir,  how  does  this  compare  with  the  charter  and  Bank  of 
the  United  States  ?  Hie  bank  receives  everywhere,  and  credits  the 
government  with  the  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  branches  or  the 
principal  bank.  The  amount  of  all  these  notes  is  everywhere  availa* 
We  to  the  government.  But  the  government  may  he  overflowing  in 
distant  bank  notes  when  they  are  not  wanted,  and  a  bankrupt,  at  the 
places  of  expenditure,  under  this  singular  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  place  to  place,  the 
local  banks  require  in  this  contract  that  it  shall  not  take  |^ace  but  upon 
feasonahle  notice.  And  what  reasonable  is,  has  been  left  totally  un- 
defined, and  of  course  open  to  future  contest.  When  hereafter  a 
transfer  is  ordered,  and  the  bank  is  unable  to  make  it,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  bat  to  alledge  the  unreasonableness  of  the  notice.  The 
local  bank  agrees  to  render  to  the  government  all  the  services 
mow  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  restriction  that  they  are  required  "  in  the  vicinity**  of  the 
fecal  bank.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  under  no  such  re* 
strfbtions  \  its  services  are  coextensive  with  the  United  States  and 
their  territories. 

The  local  banks  agree  to  submit  their  books  and  accounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  any  agent  to  be  appointed  by  him,, 
hut  to  be  paid  by  the  local  banks  pro  rata,  as  fat  as  such  examination 
t9  admissible  wUhout  a  violation  of  their  respective  charters  ;  and  hqw 
far  that  maybe  the  Secretary  cannot  tell,  because  he  has  not  yet 
seen  all  the  charters.  He  is,  however,  to  appoint  the  agents  of  ex- 
amination, and  to  fix  the  salaries  which  the  local  banks  are  to  pay. 
And  where  does  the  Secretary  find  the  authority  to  create  officers  and 
fix  their  salaries,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  } 

But  the  most  improvident,  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  is  that  which  relates  to  the  security.    When, 
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and  not  until,  the  depoflitea  in  the  local  bank  ahall  exceed  one-half 
of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  collateral  security,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to  be  given  for  the  safety  of  the  de- 
posites.  Why,  sir,  a  freshman,  a  schoolboy,  would  not  have  thus 
dealt  with  his  father's  guardian's  money.  Instead  of  the  security' 
preceding f  it  is  to  foUow  the  deposite  of  the  people's  money  !  That 
is,  the  local  bank  gets  an  amount  of  their  money,  equal  to  one-half 
its  ca{Utal,  and  then  it  con4escends  to  give  security !  '  Does  not  the 
Secretary  know,  that,  when  he  goes  for  the  security,  the  mcmey  may- 
be gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely  unable  to  get  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  We  have  a  law,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  forbids  the  advance 
of  any  public  money,  even  to  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  government, 
without  previous  security.  Yet,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  law, 
or,  at  least,  of  all  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  the  Secre- 
tary disperses  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  public  revenue  among 
a  countless  number  of  unknown  banks,  and  stipulates  that,  when  the 
amount  of  the  deposite  exceeds  one-half  of  their  respective  capitals, 
security  is  to  be  given  I 

The  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract  is  the  last,  which  re- 
serves to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  the^power  of  discharging  these 
.  local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  whenever  he  pleases ; 
and  the  sooner  he  exercises  it,  and  restores  the  public  deposites  to 
the  place  of  acknowledged  safety,  from  which  they  have  been  rashlj 
taken,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

• 
Let  us  look  into  the  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the  near- 
est to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  liave  the  best  informa- 
tion. The  banks  of  this  district  (and  amozig  them  that  of  the  Me- 
tropolis) are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  condition  on 
the  first  day  of  January.  The  latest  official  return  from  the  Metrop- 
olis bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832.  Why  it  did  not  make  one 
on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with  the  other  banks,  I  know  not. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  am  informed,  it  made  none.  Here  is  its  account  of 
January,  1832,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  Flemish  one. 
On  the  debit  side  stand  capital  paid  in  $500,000.  Due  to  the  banks, 
(20,911  10 ;  individuals  on  deposite  $74,977  42 ;  dividend  and  ex- 
penses$17,591  77 ;  and  surplus  $8,131  02 ;  making  an  aggr^te  of 
$684,496  31.  On  the  credit  side  there  are  bills  and  notes  discoont- 
ed,  and  stock  (what  sort  ?)  bearing  interest,  $626,011 90  3  real  estate, 
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vf|18y404  86 ;  notes  of  other  banks  on  hand,  and  checks  on  do.,  |^, 
213  80 ;  specie — ^now  Mr.  President,  how  much  do  you  hm^ne  ? 
RecoUect,  that  this  is  the  bank  selected  at  the  seat  of  goyemment, 
where  there  is  necessarily  concentrated  a  yast  amount  of  poUie  mo- 
ney, employed  in  the  expenditure  of  goyemment.  Recollect  that,  by 
another  exeoutiye  edict,  all  public  officers,  charged  with  the  disbuise- 
ment  of  the  public  money  here,  are  required  to  make  their  depoaites 
with  this  Metropolis ;  and  how  much  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had 
at  the  date  of  its  last  official  return?  $10,974  76.  Due  from  other 
^  banks,  $5,890  99 ;  making  in  the  aggregate  on  the  credit  side,$684, 
496  31.  Upon  looking  into  the  items,  and  casting  them  up,  you  will 
find  that  this  Idetropolis  bank,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  183d,  was 
liable  to  an  immediate  call  for  $176,335  29,  and  that  the  amount 
which  it  had  on  hand  ready  to  meet  that  call,  was  $40,079  55.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  banks  selected  at  the  seat  of  the  general  goyemment, 
for  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States.  A  bank 
•with  a  capital  of  thirty-millions  of  dollars,  and  upwards  of  ten  mill- 
ions of  specie  on  hand  has  been  put  aside,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital 
of  half  a  million,  and  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
on  hand,  has  been  substituted  in  its  place !  How  that  half  million 
has  been  raised — ^whether  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutralizing 
operation  of  giying  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  stock, 
does  not  ai^pear. 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrai^ement  seems 
to  haye  been,  to  haye  united  in  one  common  league  a  number  of  local 
banks, dispersed  throughout  the  Union,  and  subject  to. one  central 
-will,  with  a  right  of  scrutiny  instituted  by  the  agents  of  that  wilL  It 
is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  New  York  project  of  a  safety  fund.  This 
confederation  of  banks  will  probably  be  combined  in  sympathy  as  well 
as  interest,  and  will  be  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  the 
source  of  their  nourishment.  As  to  their  supplying  a  common  cur- 
rency, in  place  of  that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  plan  is 
totally  destitute  of  the  essential  requisite.  They  are  not  required  to 
credit  each  other's  paper,  unless  it  be  issued  in  the  <'  immediate  vici- 

We  haye  seen  what  i»  in  this  contract.  Now  let  us  see  what  is 
not  there.  It  contains  no  stipulation  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic morals ;  none  for  the  freedom  of  elections ;  none  for  the  purity  of 
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Abepreis.  All  these  great  interests, after  aU  that  luisbeoBnidagain^ 
the  Bask  of  the  United  States,  are  left  to  shift  and  take  care  of  them- 
seives  as  they  can.  We  have  already  seen  the  President  of  a  bank 
in  a  neighboring  city,  rushing  impetaaosly  to  the  defence  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  against  an  editorial  article  in  a  newspaper^ 
although  the  '^  venom  of  the  shaflt  was  quite  equal  to  the  jvigor  of  the 
bow."  Was  he  rebuked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  ?  Was  the 
hank  discharged  from  the  public  service  ^  Or,  are  mor  als,  the  pre8i^ 
and  elections,  in  no  danger  of  ccmtaminatioo,  when  a  host  of  baiflos 
become  literary  champions  on  the  side  of  power  and  the  officers  of 
government  ?  Is  the  palriotism  of  the  Secretary  only  alarmed  when 
the  infallibility  of  high  authority  is  questioned  ?  Will  the  States 
silently  acquiesce,  and  see  the  federal  authority  insinuating  itself  into 
hanks  of  their  creation,  and  subject  to  their  exclusive  control  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a  most  wonderful  financier  at  the  head  of 
our  treasury,  department.  He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  cabinet,  and  wit- 
nesses the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the  IVesident ;  sees  the 
conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  between  his  personal  attach* 
tnent  to  the  President  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  sdemn  duty  to  the 
public  on  the  other.  Beholds  the  triumph  of  conscientious  obligation ; 
oontemplatep  the  noUe  spectacle  of  an  honest  man,  preferring  to  sur* 
render  an  exalted  office  with  all  its  honors  and  emoluments,  rather 
than  betray  the  interests  of  the  peojde.  Sees  the  contemptuous  and 
insulting  expulsion  of  that  colleague  from  office ;  and  then  coolly  en- 
ters the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest  sympathy  or  the  small- 
est emotion.  He  was  installed  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  by  the 
26th,  the  brief  period  of  three  days,  he  discovers  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  been  wrong  from  its  origin  ;  that  every  one 
of  his  predecessors  from  Hamilton  down  including  Gallatin  (who, 
whatever  I  said  of  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  retract,  possessed  more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  banks, 
and  finance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in-  the  public  councils,) 
Dallas,  and  Crawfcnrd  had  been  mistaken  about  both  the  expediency 
and  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  that  every  chief  Dutgistrate,  prior  to 
him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong ;  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  or  recognised 
the  usefulness  of  a  bank,  were  all  wrong.  And  opposing  his  single 
opinion  to  their  united  judgments,  he  dismisses  the  bank,  scatters  ^e 
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^Uie  money,  and  ladertakes  to  regulate  and  purify  the  pMacjm^ 
rab,  tbe  public  press,  and  popular  elections. 

If  we  examine  the  operations  of  this  modem  Turgot,  in  tilielr  finan- 
cial bearing  m««ly,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

1.  He  withdraws  the  public  moneys,  where,  by  his  own  deliberate 
admission,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a  bank  <^  thirty-five  mill* 
ions  of  capital,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  places  them  at  great 
hazard  with  banks  of  comparatirely  small  capital,  and  but  little  spe- 
cie, of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an  example. 

2.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  created  by,  and  over  which 
the  federal  goyemment  had  ample  control,  and  puts  them  in  other 
banks,  created  by  different  governments,  and  over  which  it  has  no 
control.  , 

3.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fair  proportion  of  interest 
accruing  on  loans,  of  which  those  deposites  formed  the  basis,  and  puts 
them  where  the  people  of  the  United  States  draw  no  interest. 

4.  From  a  bank  which  has  paid  a  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable  to  refund, 
and  puts  them  in  banks  which  have  paid  to  the  American  people  no 
bonus. 

5.  Depreciates  the  value  of  stock  in  a  bank,  where  the  general 
government  holds  seven  millions,  and  advances  that  of  banks  in  whose 
stock  it  does  not  hold  a  dollar ;  and  whose  aggregate  capital '  does 
not  probably  much  exceed  that  very  seven  millions.    And,  finally, 

6.  He  dismisses  a  bank  whose  paper  circulates,  in  the  greatest 
credit  throughout  the  Union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  engages  in 
the  public  service  banks  whose  paper  has  but  a  limited  and  local  cir- 
culation in  their  <^  immediate  vicinities." 

These  are  immediate  and  inevitable  results.  How  much  that  large 
and  long-standing  item  of  unavailable  fimds,  annually  reported  to 

•P 
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GcMmjraM^win  be  «welMi«Bi  ^tended, 
time. 

And  xkCfWf  Mr.  President,  what,  under  all  these  ekcomslaooet,  is  it 
our  duty  to  do  ?  Is  there  a  senator,  who  can  hesitate  to  affinii,  in 
the  language  of  the  resolution,^  that  the  President  has  assumed  a  dan- 
gerous power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  tiie  laws ;  and  that  the  reasons  itsaigndl 
for  the  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  tieasnry,  are  insufficient  and  un- 
satisfactory ? 

The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people  are  anxiously 
turned  to  Congress.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  in- 
sulted ;  their  confidence  abused ;  their  interests  betrayed ;  and  their 
liberties  in  danger.  They  see  a  rapid  and  alarming  concentration  oi 
all  power  in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
positive  authority  of  the  executive,  and  his  negative  power  exerted 
over  Congress,  the  wiU  of  one  man  alone  prevails,  and  governs  the 
Jlepublic.  The  question  is  no  longer  what  laws  will  Congress  pass, 
but  what  will  the  executive  not  veto }  The  President,  and  not  Con- 
gress, Lb  addressed  for  legislative  action.  We  have  seen  a  corpora- 
tion, charged  with  the  execution  of  a  great  national  work,  dismiss  an 
experienced,  fiithftd  and  zealous  President,  afterwards  testijgr  to  his 
ability  by  a  voluntary  resolution,  and  reward  his  extraordinary  servi- 
ces by  a  large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  executive  favor- 
ite, totally  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  to  propitiate  the  Presi- 
dent. We  behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approaching  tyranny.  The 
land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers ;  and  detraction  and  dennnda- 
tion  are  the  orders  of  the  day.  People,  eqiecially  official  incumbents 
in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak  in  the  fearless  tones  of  manly  firee- 
men,  but  in  the  cautious  whispers  of  trembling  slaves.  The  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us;  andif  Congress  do  not  ap- 
ply an  instantaneous  and  effective  remedy,  the  &tal  collapse  will  soon 
come  on,  and  we  shall  die — ^ignobly  die !  base,  mean,  and  abject  slaves 
--^the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind — ^unpitied,  unwept,  unmourned  I 
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In  the  Senats  of  the  United  States,  March  7,  1834. 


[On  pKeenting  ceitain  ^emorUls  pmyijig  for  relief  from  the  effects  of  the  Removal 
of  the  Depoflites,  Mr.  Clat  said—] 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  committee  from  Philadelphia,  charg- 
ed with  presenting  the  memorial  to  CongresA,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject ;  and  although  after  the  ample  and  very  satis&ctory  ex- 
position which  it  has  received  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
further  observations  are  entirely  unnecessary,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  complying  with  a  request,  proceeding  from  a 
source  so  highly  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for  this  most  unhappy  state 
of  the  country  ?  I  have  conversed  freely  with  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  committee.  They  are  real,  practical,  working-men ; 
intelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition,  and  with  the 
sufferings  of  their  particular  community.  No  one,  who  has  not  a 
heart  of  steel,  can  listen  to  them,  without  feeling  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  privations  and  sufferings  unnecessarily  brought  upon 
the  laboring  classes.  Both  the  committee  and  the  memorial  declare 
that  their  reliance  is,  exclusively,  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  subdued  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  humility  and  mortification,  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  that, 
constituted  as  Congress  now  is,  no  relief  will  be  afforded  by  it,  unless 
its  members  shall  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. A  large  portion  of  the  body,  whatever  may  be  their  private 
judgment  upon  the  course  of  the  President,  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty,  at  all  events  safest  for  themselves,  to  sustain  him  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  his  measures  upon  the  public  interests. 
And  nothing  but  clear,  decided  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
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the  popular  dlsapfMrobation  of  what  has  been  done,  will  dirert  them 
from  their  present  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses  sufficient  power  and 
influence  to  relieve  the  public  distresses.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the 
executive  branch  could  adopt  a  measure  which  would  affiord  an  effi- 
cacious and  substantial  remedy,  and  re-establish  confidence.  And 
those  who,  in  this  chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  not 
render  a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  executive  mansion,  and, 
placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth, 
prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  &tal  experi- 
ment. No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duty  with  more  propriety  than 
yourself.  You  can,  if  you  will,  induce  him  to  change  his  course. 
To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,^  but  vvith  feelings  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which  pervades  eveiy  class  of  our 
countrymen,  I  make  the  appeal.  By  your  official  and  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  President,  you  maintain  with  him  an  intercourse  which 
1  neither  enjoy  nor  covet.  Go  to  him  and  tell  him,  without  exagge- 
ration, but  in  the  language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  his  bleeding  country.  Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  un- 
done by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in  operation. 
Tell  him  that  his  experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  like  the  phi- 
losopher's experiment  upon  a  convulsed  animal,  in  an  exhausted  re^ 
ceiver,  and  that  it  must  expire  in  agony,  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it 
free  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the  energies  of  the  people  to 
be  revived  and  restored.  Tell  him  that,  in  a  single  city,  more  than 
sixty  bankruptcies,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  have  occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  property,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  in* 
dustry,  of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  of  the  close 
of  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  which,  a  few  short 
months  ago,  were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.  Depict  to  him, 
if  you  can  find  language  to  portray,  the  heart-rending  wretchedness 
of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  cast  out  of  employment.  Tdl 
him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no  longer  able  to  earn  their 
bread,  and  of  unclad  and  unfed  orphans  who  have  been  driven,  by  his 
policy,  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they  were 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Say  to  him  that  if  firmness  be  hon<Nr- 
able,  when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  intimately  allied  to 
another  quality,  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  in  the  prosecution 
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of  an  erroneous  sjrftem.  Tell-  him  bow  much  more  true  glory  i*  to 
be  won  by  retracing  false  steps,  than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  his 
country  is  oyerwhelmed  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Tell  him  of  the 
ardent  attachment,  the  unbounded  devotion,  the  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude towards  him,  so  often  signally  manifested  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  deserve  at  his  hands  better  treatment.  Tell  him 
to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an  odious  comparison  with 
that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  contanplating  with  indiftr- 
ence  the  conflagration  of  the  mistsess  of  the  w<vld,  r^;aled  himself 
during  the  terriffic  scene  in  the  throng  of  his  dancing  courtiers.  If 
you  desire  to  secure  for  yourself  the  reputation  of  a  public  bene&ctor, 
describe  to  him  truly  the  universal  distress  already  produced,  and  the 
certain  ruin  which  must  ensue  from  perseverance  in  his  measures. 
Tell  him  that  he  has  been  abused,  deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked 
counsels  of  unprincipled  men  aiound  him.  Inform  him  that  all  ef« 
forts  in  Congress  to  alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  distress  are  par- 
alyzed and  likely  to  prove  totally  unavailing,  from  his  influence  upon 
a  large  portion  of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  their 
support,  or  to  take  a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings. 
Tell  him  tiiat,  in  his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  does 
the  power  abide  to  relieve  the  country ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it 
to  conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  ccmceive,  and  no  human  tongue  can  express,  the 
awful  consequences  which  may  fi^ow.  Intreat  him  to  pause,  and 
to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  can- 
not go ;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple to  madness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  unaffectedly  indisposed,  and  unwilling  as  I  am  to 
trespass  upon  the  Senate,  I  could  not  decline  complying  with  a  re- 
qnest  addressed  to  me  by  a  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  public.  Like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  petition  to  the  Senate,  I  found  them  plain,  judicious, 
sensible  men,  cleariy  understanding  their  own  interests,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  writhii^  under  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sures "(^  the  executive.  If  I  have  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  of 
ciebate  in  the  Senate,  my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  anxious  solid- 
tade  which  I  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  ootmtry.  And,  sir,  if  I 
shall  have  been  suceessfol  in  touching  your  heart,  and  exciting  in  you 
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ft  glow  of  patriotism,  I  shall  be  most  happy.  You  con  prevail  upon 
the  President  to  abandon  his  ruinous  course ;  and,  if  you  will  ejLert 
the  influence  which  you  possess,  you  will  command  the  thanks  and 
the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people. 
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In  tub  Sehatk  of  thb  United  Statu,  March  14,  1834. 


I  AX  charged  with  the  pleasing,  duty  of  presenting  to  the  Senate 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  people,  and  two  memori- 
als, subscribed  bj  large  numbers  of  my  fellow  citizens,  m  respect  to 
the  exciting  state  of  public  afiairs. 

The  first  I  would  offer  are  ^  the  resolutions  of  the  young  men  of 
Troy,  assembled  upon  a  call  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their 
number.  I  have  recently  visited  that  interesting  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  a  succession  of  fine  cities  and  villages  that  de- 
corate tha  borders  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  our  country.  In 
spite  of  the  shade  cast  upon  it  by  its  ancient  and  venerable  sister  and 
neighbor,  it  has  sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When  I  saw  it 
last  fiill,  I  never  beheld  a  more  respectable,  active,  enterprizing  and 
intelligent  business  community.  Every  branch  of  employment  was 
flourishing.  Every  heart  beat  high  in  satisfaction  with  present  en- 
joyment, and  hopes  firom  the  prospect  of  fiiture  success.  How  sadly 
has  the  scene  changed !  How  terribly  have  all  their  anticipations  of 
continued  and  increasing  prosperity  been  dashed  and  disappointed  by 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  misguided  rulers  ! 

The  young  men  advert  to  this  change,  in  their  resolutions,  and  to 
ita  true  cause.  They  denounce  all  experiments  upon  their  happiness. 
They  call  for  the  safer  councils  which  prevailed  under  the  auspices 
of  Washington  and  Madison,  both  of  whom  gave  their  approbation  to 
charters  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  gives  to  these  resolutions  peculiar  interest,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is,  that  they  exhibit  a  tone  of  feeling  which  rises  far  abora 
any  loss  of  property,  however  great,  any  distress  from  the  stagnation 
of  business,  however  intense.    They  manifest  a  deep  and  patriotic 
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ienttbility  to  executive  ttsurpations,  and  to  the  consequent  danger  to 
civil  liberty.  They  solemnly  protest  against  the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  They  would  not  have  con^ 
sented  to  such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
much  less  will  they  in  that  of  any  living  man.  They  feel  that,  when 
liberty  is  safe,  the  loss  of  fortune  and  property  is  comparatively  no« 
thing ;  but  that  when  liberty  is  sacrificed,  existence  has  lost  all  its 
channs. 

The  next  document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  memorial,  signed  by 
near  nine  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Troy.  Several  of  them 
are  personally  known  to  me.  And  judging  fix>m  what  I  know,  see 
and  hear,  I  believed  there  is  not  any  where  a  more  skilful,  indus- 
trious and  respectable  body  of  mechanics  than  m  Troy.  They  bear 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  distress,  trace  it  to  the  legal  acts  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites ;  ask  their  restoration,  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  ^ 
the  United  States.  And  the  committee,  in  their  letter  addressed  to 
me,  say :  ^<  We  are,  what  we  profess  to  be,  working  men,  dependent 
upon  our  labor  for  our  daily  bread,  confine  our  attention  to  our  seve- 
ral vocations,  and  trust  in  God  and  the  continental  Congress  for  such 
IHTotection  as  will  enable  us  to  operate  successfully." 

The  first  mentioned  depository  of  thier  confidence  wiU  not  deceive 
them.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  the  experience,  during  this  session, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  anticipate  that  co-operation  in  another  quar- 
ter which  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  the  recovery  of  the  public  purse. 

The  last  memorial  I  would  present,  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  Secretaries  to  a  meeting  stated  to  be  the  lat^gest  ever  held  in 
the  county  of  Schenectady,  in  New  York.  It  is  signed  by  about 
eight  hundred  persons.  In  a  few  instance^  owing  to  the  subscrip- 
tions having  been  obtained  by  difiesent  individuals,  the  same  name 
occurs  twice.  The  memorialists  bring  their  testimony  to  the  exis- 
tence of  distress,  aud  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  and  invoke  the 
application  of  the  only  known,  tried  and  certain  remedy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bank. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  say 
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1^  fcw  wixds  on  tke  mibject  matter  of  these  pvoceediDgB  anil  memori- 
ala,  and  on  the  state  of  the  conntiy  as  we  found  it  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  sesuon,  and  its  present  state. 

When  we  met,  we  found  the  executive  in  the  fiill  possession  of 
the  public  treasury.  All  its  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and  in 
place  of  the  control  of  the  law  was  substituted  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  I  say  uncontrolled :  for  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  executive  has  not  unrestrained  access  to  the  public  treasury, 
when  every  officer  connected  with  it  is  bound  to  obey  his  paramount 
will.  It  ts  not  the  form  of  keeping  the  account ;  it  is  not  the  place 
alone  where  the  public  money  is  kept ;  but  it  is  the  power,  the  au- 
thority, the  responsibility  of  independent  officers,  checking  and  check- 
ed by  each  other,  that  constitute  the  public  security  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  treasure.    This  no  longer  exists,  is  gone,  is  annihilated. 

The  Secretary  sent  us  in  a  report  containing  the  reasons  (if  they 
can  be  di^iified  t^ith  that  appellation)  for  the  executive  seizure  of . 
the  public  pulse.  Resolutions  were  promptly  ofifered  in  this  body, 
denouncing  the  procedure  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  liber> 
ty,  and  declaring  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  reasons.  Near  three 
months  were  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  them.  In  the  early  part 
af  this  protracted  debate,  the  supporters  of  distress,  pronoimcedit  a 
panic  got  up  for  dramatic  effect,  and  affirmed  that  the  country  was 
enjoying  great  prosperity.  Instances  occurred  of  members  asserting 
that  the  places  of  their  own  residence  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
enviable  and  unexampled  prosperity,  who,  in  the  progress  of  the  de- 
bate, were  compelled  reluctantly  to  own  their  mistake,  and  to  admit 
the  existence  of  deep  and  intense  distress.  Memorial  after  memorial 
poured  in,  committee  after  committee  repaired  to  the  capitol  to  re- 
piesent  the  sofiferings  of  the  people,  until  incredulity  itself  stood  re- 
bvked  and  abashed.  Then  it  was  the  Bank  that  had  inffieted  the 
ealamity  upon  the  country — that  Bank  which  was  to  be  brought  un- 
der the  feel  of  the  President,  should  proceed  fcnrthwith  to  wind  up 
its  affidrs. 

And,  during  the  debate,  it  was  again  and  again  pronounced  by  tiie 
partisans  of  the  executive,  that  the  sole  question  involved  in  Oe 
resolutions  was  bank  or  no  bank.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  protested, 
solemnly  protested,  that  that  was  not  the  question ;  and  that  the 
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trae  qoflsiion  vat  d  immeiitely  higher  import ;  tiiat  it  comprehended 
the  inviolability  of  the  constitation,  the  supremacy  of  the  lawa,  and 
the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  In 
vain  did  members  repeatedly  rise  in  their  places,  and  proclaim  their 
intention  to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  their  settled 
determination  to  vote  against  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  and  against 
the  charter  of  any  Bank.  Gentlemen  persisted  in  asserting  the  iden* 
tity  of  the  bank  question,  and  that  contained  in  the  resolutions ;  and 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  country  are,  to  this  moment,  deluded 
by  the  enoneous  belief  in  that  identity. 

Mr.  President,  the  arts  of  power  and  its  minions  are  the  same  in 
aU  countries  and  in  all  ages.  It  marks  a  victim  ;  denounces  it ;  and 
excites  the  public  odium  and  the  public  hatred,  to  conceal  its  own. 
abases  and  encroadiments.  It  avails  itself  of  the-  prejudice,  and  the 
passions  of  ihe  people,  silently  and  seoretly,  to  forge  chains  to  en- 
slave the  people. 

Well,  sir,  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  we  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  that,  let  the  question  of  the  depositee  be  settled, 
let  Congress  pass  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  activi^ 
of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  again  speedily  re- 
vive. The  Senate  has  passed  upon  the  resolutions,  and  has  done  its 
duty  to  the  country,  to  the  ccmstitution,  and  to  its  conscience. 

And  the  report  of  the  Secretary  has  been  also  passed  upon  in  the 
other  house ;  but  hoto  passed  upon  ?  The.  official  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  expediency  of  preserving  good 
feelings  and  harmony  between  them,  forbid  my  saying  all  that  I  foel 
on  this  momentous  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that  the  House,  by  tiie 
constitution,  is  deemed  the  especial  guardian  of  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people ;  and,  above  all,  the  guardian  of  the  people's  mo- 
ney in  the  public  treasury.  The  House  has  given  the  question  of  the 
soffieiency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons  the  go-by,  evaded  it,  shunned 
it,  or  rather  merged  it,  in  the  previous  question.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  not  ventured  to  approve  the  Secretary's  reasons. 
It  cannot  approve  them ;  but,  avoiding  the  true  and  original  question, 
has  gone  off  upon  a  subordinate  and  collateral  point  It  has  indireet- 
1^  sanctioned  the  executive  usurpation.  It  has  virtually  abandoned 
its  constitutional  care  and  control  over  the  public  treasmy.    It  fass 
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miieiidered  the  kejniy  or  rather  permits  the  executive  to  retain  their 
custody ;  and  thus  acquiesces  in  that  conjunction  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse  of  the  nation,  which  all  experience  has  evinced,  and  all 
paAiiots  have  beUeved,  to  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  public  liberty. 

Such  has  been  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  this  great  question. 
Has  the  promised  relief  come  ?  In  one  short  week,  after  the  house 
pronounced  its  singular  decision,  three  Banks  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  stopped  payment  and  exploded.  In  one  of  them  the 
gotvemment  has,  we  understand,  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  And  in  anoUier,  almost  within  aatone's  throw  of  the  capi- 
tol,  that  navy  pension  fund,  created  for  our  infirm  and  disabled,  but 
gallant  tars,  whidi  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  has  experienced  an  A^ 
straetion  of  $20,000  I  Such  is  the  realization  of  the  prediction  of 
relief  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  executive. 

And  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treasury  ?  The  Presi- 
dent, not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  it,  more  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  session,  appointed  a  sepond  Secretary 
of  the  treasury  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress.  We  are 
now  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  session  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  sen^e 
of  the  country,  and  in  contempt  of  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in 
the  app(^ting  power,  the  President  has  not  yet  deigned  to  submit 
^e  nomination  of  kis  Secretary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
Sir,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  record,  but,  from  the  habitual  prao^ 
tice  of  every  previous  President,  from  the  deference  and  respect  whick 
they  an  maintained  towards  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government, 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  parallel  case  is  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  what  is 
to  be  the  issue,  what  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evils.  We  should 
deal  with  the  people  openly,  frankly,  sincerely.  The  Senate  stands 
ready  to  do  whatever  is  incumbent  upon  it ;  but  unless  the  majority 
in  the  House  will  relent ,  unless  it  will  take  heed  of  and  profit  by 
recent  events,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  from  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  this  session.  Still,  I  would  say  to 
my  countrymen,  do  not  despair.  You  are  a  young,  brave,  intelligent 
and  as  yet  a  free  people.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  that  you  suffer, 
jsnd  all  that  you  dread,  is  in  your  own  hands.  And  the  events,  to 
which  I  have  just  alliided,  demonstrate  that  those  of  us  have  not 
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been  deceived  who  have  always  relied  upon  the  viriaey  the  cupmaty^ 
and  the  inteiligeqce  of  the  people. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  yo»  will  receive  the 
congratulation  with  the  same  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  I  tender 
it,  upon  the  issue  of  the  late  election  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric  I 
hope  it  will  excite  a  patriotic  glow  in  your  bosom.  I  congratulate 
the  Senate,  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York",  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where.  It  was  a  great  victory.  It  must  be  so  r^arded  in 
every  aspect.  From  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand,  whidi 
the  dominant  party  boasted  a  few  months  ago,  if  it  retain  any,  it  is  a 
meagre  and  spurious  majority  of  less  than  two  hundred.  And  the 
whigs  contended  with  such  odds  against  them.  A  trij^e  alliance  of 
state  placemen,  corporation  placemen  and  federal  placemen,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty-five  hundred,  and  deriving,  in  Uie  form  of  salaries, 
compensations  and  allowances,  ordinary  and  extra,  from  the  public 
.chests,  the  enormous  sum,  annually,  of  near  one  million  of  dollars. 
.Marshalled,  drilled,  disciplined,  commanded.  The  struggle  was  tre- 
mendous ;  but  what  can  withstand  the  irresistible  power  of  the  vota- 
ries  of  truth,  liberty,  and  their  country  ?  It  was  an  immortal  tiiumph 
*-a  triumph  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  over  usurpation  here, 
and  over  clubs  and  bludgeons  and  violence  there. 

# 
Go  on,  noble  city  ?  Go  on,  patriotic  whigs !  follow  up  your  glo- 
rious commencement ;  persevere,  and  pause  not  until  you  have  re- 
generated and  disenthralled  your  splendid  city,  and  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  American  cities  devoted  to  civil  liberty,  as  it  now  stands  pre- 
eminently the  first  as  .the  commercial  emporium  of  our  common 
country!  Merchants,  mechanics,  traders,  laborers,  never  cease  to 
recollect  that,  without  freedom,  you  can  have  no  sure  commerce  or 
business ;  and  that  without  law  you  have  no  security  for  personal 
liberty,  property,  or  even  existence !  Countiymen  of  Tone,  of  Em- 
met, of  Macneven,  and  of  Sampson,  if  any  of  you  have  been  deceiv- 
ed, and  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  cause  dangerous  to  American 
liberty,  hasten  to  review  and  correct  your  course !  Do  not  forget 
that  you  abandcmed  the  green  fields  of  your  native  island  to  escape 
what  you  believed  the  tyranny  of  a  British  king !  Do  not,  I  adjure 
you,  lend  yourselves,  in  this  land  of  your  asylum,  this  last  retreat  of 
the  freedom  of  man,  to  the  establishment  here,  for  you,  and  for  us  all, 
of  that  despotism  which  you  had  proudly  hoped  had  been  left  behind 
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yottyin  Europe,  forever  t  There  is  much,  I  would  fiun  believe,  in 
the  constitntioDal  forms  of  goyemment.  But  at  last  it  is  its  parental 
aad  beneficent  operation  that  must  fix  its  character.  A  goTennneat 
may  in  form  be  firee,  in  practice  tyranny ;  as  it  may  in  form  be  des- 
potic, and  in  practice  liberal  and  free. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  signal  triumph  of  the  whigs.  And  they  hare 
assumed  for  themselves,  and  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  a  demon- 
stration  which,  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  history,  is  strictly  cor-' 
rect.  It  deserves  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  country. 
What  was  the  origin,  among  our  British  ancestors,  of  those  appella- 
tions ?  The  tories  were  the  supporters  of  executive  power,  of  royal 
prerogative,  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  could  do  no  vnrong,  of  the 
detestable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  The 
whigs  were  the  champions  of  liberty,  the  friends  of  the  people,  and' 
the  defenders  of  the  power  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  the  tories  took  sides  with  executive 
power  and  prerogative,  and  with  the  king,  against  liberty  and  inde-^^ 
pendence.  And  the  whigs,  true  to  their  principles,  contended  against 
royal  executive  power,  and  for  freedom  and  independence. 

And  what  is  the  present  but  the  same  contest  in  another  form .' 
The  partisans  of  the  present  executive  sustain  his  power  in  the  most 
boundless  extent.  They  claim  for  him  a//  executive  authority.' 
They  make  his  sole  will  the  governing  power.  Every  officer  con- 
cerned in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is'  to 
conform  to  his  mandates.  Even  the  public  treasury,  hitherto  regard- 
ed as  sacred,  and  beyond  his  reach,  is  placed  by  them  under  his  en- 
tire direction  and  control.  The  whigs  of  the  present  day  are  oppos- 
ing executive  encroachment,  and  a  most  alarming  extension  of  ex- 
ecutive power  and  prerogative.  They  are  ferreting  out  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  an  administration,  under  a  chief  magistrate  who  is 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  in  his  own  pcrsbn  the  whole  powers  of 
government.  They  are  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  for 
civil  liberty,  for  free  institutions,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  oonstito- 
tion  and  the  laws.  The  contest  is  an  arduous  one ;  but,  although' 
the  struggle  may  be  yet  awhile  prolonged,  by  the  blessing  of  Godf 
smd  the  spirit  of  our  anoeston,  ihe  issue  cannot  be  doubtfiil 
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The  Senate  stands  in  the  breach,  ready  to  defiand  the  coostitutuNiy 
and  to  relieve  the  distresses  jof  the  people.  Bttt|  without  the  coih 
cwr^nce  of  another  branch  of  CongresSi  which  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  yield  it,  the  Senate  alone  ciui  send  forth  no  act  of  legisktioB.  Vn 
aided,  it  can  do  no  positive  good ;  but  it  has  vast  preventiye  power. 
It  may  avert  and  arrest  evil,  if  it  cannot  rebuke  usurpation.  Sena- 
tors, let  us  remain  steadily  by  the  constitution  and  the  country,  in 
this  most  portentous  crisis ;  let  us  oppose,  to  all  encroachments  and 
to  all  corruption,  a  manly,  resolute  and  unoom[»omisii;^  resistance » 
let  us  adopt  two  rules  firbm  which  we  will  never  deviate,  in  deliber- 
ating upon  all  nominations.  In  the  first  place,  to  preserve  untaniiafa- 
ed  and  unsuspected  the  purity  of  Congress,  let  us  n^ative  the  nomi- 
nations of  every  member  for  any  office,  high  or  low,  foreign  on  do- 
BMistic,  until  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws  is  fiiily  le* 
stored.  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  member  of  either  house  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  advancement  or  promotion ,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  make  such  an  insinuation ;  but  suspicion  is 
abroad,  and  it  is  best,  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  revolution,  to  de- 
fend the  integrity  of  the  body  against  all  possible  imputations.  For 
one,  whatever  others  may  do,  I.  here  deliberately  avow  my  settled 
determination,  whilst  1  retain  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  that  rule.  In  pursuing  it,  we  but  act  in  consonance  with 
a  principle  proclaimed  by  the  present  chief  magistrate  himself  when 
out  of  power  !  But,  alas !  how  little  has  he  respected  it  in  power  ? 
How  little  has  he,  in  office,  conformed  to  any  of  die  principles  which 
he  announced  when  out  of  office ! 

And,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  approve  of  the  original  nomination 
of  no  notorious  brawling  partisan  and  electioneerer ;  but,  especiallyi 
of  the  reappointment  of  no  officer  presented  to  us,  who  shall  have 
prostituted  the  influence  of  his  oSce  to  partisan  and  electioneeriiig 
purposes.  Ev^y  incumbent  has  a  clear  right  to  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  I  would  be  the  last  to  controvert  or  deny  it.  But  he 
has  no  right  to  emjdoy  the  inflnenoe  of  his  office,  to  exercise  an  agen- 
cy which  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  i»omote  his  own  selfish 
or  party  purposes.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  for  this  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jeflerson. 
The  Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  merits  lastii^  praise  §x 
his  open  and  manly  condemnation  of  these  practices  of  official  iacum- 
bents.    He  was  right,  when  he  declared  hii  suspicion  and  distmst  of 
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the  purity  of  the  motives  cinnj  oflBcer  whcna  he  saw  busily  interfer- 
ing in  the  elections  of  the  people. 

Senators !  we  have  a  highly  responsible  and  arduous  position ;  but 
the  people  are  with  us,  end  the  path  of  duty  lies  detrly  masked  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  be  firm|  persevering  and  unmoved.  Let  us  perform 
our  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  ancestors-^worthy  of  American 
Sena^fvs — ^worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  States  that  we  re- 
present — above  all,  worthy  of  the  name  of  American  freemen !  Let 
us  <*  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,"  to  rescue 
our  beloved  country  from  all  impending  dangers.  And,  amidst  the 
genera]  gloom  and  darkness  which  prevail,  let  us  continue  to  present 
one  unextinguished  light,  steadily  burning,  in  the  cause  of  the  people^ 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  civil  liberty. 
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ro^neral  Jacxsoiv  having  in  a  Special  Message  recommended  the  adoption  of  ez- 
ticne  meagares,  or  the  conferring  on  the  Executive  of  power  to  adopt  saeh  meaa* 
omagainct  Fmnce,  in  caM  her  govemment  did  not  pfomptly  comply  with  her  Mio* 
istry's  stipulation  to  pay  us  25,000,000  francs  in  satisfaction  of  our  claims^  Mr. 
Clat,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  following  resohi- 
tion: 

RetUvedt  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pass  anj^Iaw  vesting' in  the  Presi- 
dent aothonty  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the  contingency  of  pro- 
vision not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  stipuatea  bf 
the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chambers. 

Hie  questJOB  being  on  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clat  said :] 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  the  present  stage  of  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  stage,  to  say 
much  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  arguments  in  its  fiivor,  which 
are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the  present  posture  . 
of  our  relations  with  France,  the  course  which  has  appeared  to  me 
and  to  the  committee  most  expedient  being  to  await  the  issue  of  those 
deliberations  in  the  French  Chambers  which  may  even  at  this  mo- 
ment be  going  on,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  enter  at  large,  at  the 
present  time,  into  all  the  particulars  touched  upon  in  the  repcnrt.  On 
all  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  dif^- 
ences  of  opinion  will  arise,  which  will  finally  terminate  in  whatever 
way  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  so  tend  as  to  in- 
fluence  their  representatives.  But,  whenever  the  course  of  things 
shall  be  such  that  a  rupture  shall  unfortunately  take  place  between 
this  country  and  any  foreign  countiy ,  (whether  France  or  any  other) 
1  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  from  that  moment,  whatever 
of  energy  or  ability,  whatever  of  influence  I  may  possess  in  my  coun* 
try,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  that  war  with  thd  utmost 
vigor  which  the  arms  and  resources  of  the  United  States  can  give  to 
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it  I  win  Bol  aiitkdp«te«  howcyrer,  stifih  a  ita^  of  thing*— m^,  I 
feel  y^  confident  that  such  a  ruptnve  will  not  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

With  xi^pect  to  the  justice  of  our  claim  upon  France  for  payoMnt 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  in  eatire  concuirence  with  the  executiTe.  The  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee  is  that  the  claims  stipillated  to  be  paid  are  fi>unded  in 
justice ;  that  we  must  pursue  them ;  that  we  must  finally  obtain  sat** 
isfaction  for  them,  and,  to  do  so,  must,  if  necessary^  employ  such 
means  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  and  the  constitution  has  placed 
withb  our  power.  On  these  points  there  is  no  diversity  of  sentiment 
between  the  committee  and  the  President ;  there  caM  be  no  divM*  ^ 
sity  between  either  the  committee  or  the  President  and  any  American 
oitizen« 

In  all  that  the  President  has  said  of  the  obligation  ct  the  fVenck 
government  to  make  the  stipulated  provision  for  the  claims,  the  com- 
mittee entkely  concur.  If  the  President,  in  his  message,  after  making 
his  statement  of  the  case,  had  stopped  there,  and  abstained  from  the 
recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  there  could  not  have  been 
possibly  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  him  and  any 
portion  of  the  country.  But  when  he  declares  the  confidence  whidi 
be  entertains  in  the  French  government ;  when  he  express^  his  con« 
viction  that  the  executive  brandi  of  that  government  is  honest  and 
shieere  in  its  professions,  and  recites  the  promise  by  it  of  a  renewed 
effort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  appropriation'  by  the  French 
Chambers,  it  did  appear  to  the  committee  inconsistent  with  these  pro>* 
fessions  of  confidence,  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  thereccnn- 
mendation  of  a  measure  which  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  con- 
viction that  no  confidence,  or,  at  least,  not  entire  confidence,  could  be 
phused  in  the  declaration  and  professions  of  the  French  government 
Confidence  and  distrust  are  unnatural  allies.  If  we  profess  confidence 
anywhere,  especially  if  that  confidence  be  but  for  a  limited  period,  it 
should  be  unaccompanied  with  any  indication  whatever  of  distmst— 
aeonfidenoe  fidl,  firee,  firank*  But  to  say,  as  the  President,  through 
our  minister,  has  said,  that  he  will  await  the  issue  of  the  deliberatioils 
of  the  Chaiiri>er8,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  and  this,  too^ 
afor  hearing  of  the  rejection  of  the  first  bill  of  appropriatbn  by  the 
Cbambecs,  and  now,  at  the  very  flaoment  when  the  Ghambers  ave 
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about  deUberating  on  ther  sobject,  toliyfow  ootin  a  tnettagelb  Coir* 
gvees  "what  the  Presidl(eat  himself  considered  might  possibly  be  viewed 
as  a  menace,  appeared  to  the  committee,  with  all  due  deiarenoe  to  the 
executive,  and  to  the  high  and  patriotic  purposes  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  induced  the  reoommeiidation,  to  be  inconsistent  to  such 
a  degree  as  not  lo  be  seconded  by  the  action  of  Congress.  It  also  ap» 
peered  to  the  eomnHttee,  after  the  distinct  recommendation  by  the 
President  on  this  subject,  that  there'  i^ould  be  some  expression  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to  it.  Such  an  expression  is  proposed  by 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration^ 

In  speculating  upon  probabilities  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
French  government,  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  four  contingencies 
m^^ht  be  supposed  to  arise :  First,  that  the  French  government  may 
have  made  the  appropriation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  be/ofe  the 
reception  of  the  President's  message :  Secondly,  the  Chambers  may 
make  the  appropriation  ^er  the  reception  of  the  President's  message, 
and  notwithstanding  the  reeonmaendation  on  this  su\>ject  contained  in 
it :  Thirdly,  the  Chambers  may,  in  consequence  of  that  reconimen* 
dation,  hearing  of  it  before  they  shall  have  acted  finslly  on  the  sob- 
jeet,  refuse  to  nuike  any  appropriation  until  what  they  may  consider 
a  menace  shall  have  been  explained  or  withdrawn :  Or,  fourthly,  they 
may,  either  on  that  ground,  or  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  of  appropriation. 
Now,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  after  what  has  passed,  an  exprea* 
sien  of  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  subject  appears  to  me  indispea^ 
sable,  either  to  the  passage  of  the  b81,  or  Ike  subsequent  paym^it  of 
tiMi  money,  i£  passed. 

Suppose  the  bill  to  have  passed  brfore  the  reception  of  themessagey 
and  the  money  to  be  in  the  French  treasury,  it  would  throw  upoi> 
the  king  a  high  responsibility  to  pay  the  money,  unless  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  message  should  be  explained  or  done  away,  or  at 
any  rate  unless  a  new  motive  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  should  be 
furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  having  consid* 
ered  the  subject,  had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  act  until  the  Frencb 
Chambers  should  have  had  an  opportunity  te  be  heaid  from.  In  the 
second  contingency,  that  of  the  passage  of  a  bfll  of  appropriation  after 
receiving  the  message,  a  vote  of  Congress,  as-  proposed,  would  be 
soothkigtotheprideof  France,  and  calculated  to  conturae  that  good 
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iMiderslaiiding  which  it  must  be  the  sincere  desire  ofeveiy  citizen  of 
file  Umted  States  to  cultivate  with  that  country.  K  the  Chambers 
shall  have  passed  the  bill,  they  will  see  that  though  the  Presideiit  of 
tine  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  claim,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  had  been  induced  to 
recommend  the  measure  of  reprisals,  yet  that  a  confidence  was  enter* 
tained  in  both  branches  of  Congress  that  there  would  be  a  compliance^ 
en  the  part  of  the  French  government,  with  the  pledges  it  had  given 
kC'  In  that  contingency,  the  Expression  of  such  a  sentiment  by  Con* 
gress  could  not  but  have  a  happy  efl^t.  In  the  other  contingency 
supposed,  also,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  such  measure  should  be 
adopted.  Suppose  the  bill  of  appropriation  to  be  rejected^  or  its  pas- 
sage to  be  suspended,  until  the  Chambers  asoertaia  whether  the 
recommendation  by  the  President  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  a  resolution  like  this  will  furnish  the  evidence 
desired  of  the  disposition  of  Congress. 

If,  indeed,  upon  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  the  Cham- 
bers shall  have  refused  to  make  the  appropriation,  they  will  have  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  attending  to  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  this  government,  and  informing  themselves  whether  those 
branches  which  alone  can  give  effect  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, would  respond  to  it.  But,  if  they  take  the  other  course  sug- 
gested, that  of  suspending  action  on  the  bill  until  they  ascertain 
wheiEer  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  coincides  with 
the  executive  in  the  contingent  measure  recommended,  they  will 
then  find  that  the  President's  recommendation^— the  expression- of  the 
opinion  of  one  high  in  authority,  indeed,  having  a  strong  hold  on  the 
afiections  and  confidence  oi  the  people,r  wielding  the  executive  power 
of  the  nation — ^but  still  an  inchoate  act,  having  no  effect  whatever 
withont  the  l^islative  action — had  not  been  responded  to  by  Con- 
gress, &c.  Thus  under  all  contingencies  happening  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  adapted  to  any  one  of  those  contingencies,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resohition.  can  do  no  mischief  in  any  event,  but  is  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent  mischief,  and  ta  secure  the  very  object  which 
the  President  doubtless  proposed  to^accomplish  by  hiareoonamendation.. 

I  will  not  now  consume  any  more  time  of  the  House  by  further  re- 
marks, but  will  resume  my  seat  with  the  intimation  of  my  willingness- 
to  modify  the  resoluticm  in  any  maaaer,  not  changing  its  result,  whicb 
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may  be  calculated  to  secure,  what  on  auch  an  occaakm  ^ronld  be  aa 
highly  desirable,  the  unanimoua  vote  of  ^e  Senate  in  its  fiiTor.  I 
belieye  it,  however,  all  essential  that  tiiere  should  be  a  declaratioii 
that  Congress  do  not  thuk  it  expedient,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Erance,  to  pass  any  law 
whatever  concerning  them. 

[After  brief  remarks  by  aereml  other  membeii^  the  resolotioB  was  aUgfatiy  modn 
fled  and  pcuaed  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 
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OUR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 

In<  tus  Senate  of  the  UmTED  States,  February  14, 1835. 


[The  fiat  for  the  RemoTal  of  the  Cherokees  from  their  teiritory  within  the  United 
States  having  gone  forttt,  Mr.  Clat  presented  to  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  those 
Indians,  and  accompanied  it  by  the  following  Speech. 

I  HOLD  inn^  hlindS)  and  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate  certain^ 
x«8olution8  and  a  memonaL  tothe  Senate  and  Honae  of. Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  of  a  Council  met  at  Running  Waters,  con% 
aisting  of  aportion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Cherokees  have  m 
country— if,  indeed,  it  can  be  any  longer  called  their  country — ^which. 
is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Greorgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
South  Carolina.  They  have  a  population  which  is  variously  estima- 
ted, but  which,  according  to  the  best  information  which  I  possess, 
amounUtoabout  fifteen  thousand  souls..  Of  this  population,  a  per* 
tion,  believed  to  be  much  the  greater  part,  amounting,  as  b  estimated 
to  between  nine  and  ten- thousand  souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Senate  is  well^  aware,  that  for  several 
years  past  it  had  been- the  policy  of  the  general  government  to  trans- 
fer the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the* Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokees  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy  ci 
the  government,  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Ok  those 
who  remain,  a  portion — a  respectable,  but  alaio  an  inconsiderable*  por* 
tion — are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  a  much  larger  portionr 
desire  to  remain  on  their  lands,  and  lay  tlieir  bones  where  rest  those 
of  their  ancestors*  The  papers  which  I  now  present  emanate  firom 
the  minor  portion  of  the  Cherokeea ;  from  those  who  are  in>  favor  of 
emigration.  They  present  ir  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Congress^  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  passed  by 
authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of 
which  nothing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  estab- 
lishing  rules  for  their  government  entirely  unadapted  to  their  nature, 
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education  and  habits.  They  say  that  dettnictioB  k  hanging  over 
them  if  they  remain  ;  that,  their  right  of  self-goyemment  being  de- 
stroyed, though  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  privations,  and  hardships, 
and  sufferings  of  banishment  from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer 
exile  with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes  i^ith  slavery.  They 
implore,  therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  government  to 
provide  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish 
guaranties  never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the 
lands  to  be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  per* 
petual  right  of  self-government.  This  is  the  object  of  the  resolutions 
and  petition  which  I  am  about  to  offer  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  upon 
me  to  express^  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  bold  m  relation  to 
this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigrating  Indians,  but 
those  also  who  are  desirous  to  remain  at  home ;  in  short,  to  express 
in  concise  terms,  my  views  of  the  relations  between  the  Indian  tribes 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and 
the  duties  of  thi»  government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treaties  made  with  them  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  all  the  treaties  ^ich  have  been  made  with  Indian  tribes 
bearing  on  tlus  particular  topic :  but  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  portions  of  those  treaties  which  ha^e 
been  made  with  the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Greenville,  which  has  terminated  the  war  that  previously  thereto, 
for  many  years,  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  nordiwest- 
em  Indian  tribes.  I  find,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Indian 
trei^ties  in  my  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century,  fourteen  di£fer- 
ent  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  the  first  of 
which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which 
have  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  the  general 
government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time,  except  the 
present  administration,  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series  was  concluded  in  1775;  in 
the  Uiird  article  of  which  <<  the  said  Indians  for  theoiselYes,  and  tbeff 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Cherokees  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  (rndtfrna  sl&er 
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Movertign  whatwoever.*^    Tbis  fifth  artioie  of  the  sune  trettj  ftovidei 
that, 

'*  If  any  citizeo  of  the  UDited  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall 
attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  westw  ard  or  sonthward  of  the  said  bonodary, 
which  are  hereby  allotted  to  the  ladians  for  their  hunting  grounds,  or,  having  al- 
ready settled,  and  will  not  remove  from  the  same  within  six  months  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  Stated  aad 
the  Indians  may  punish  him  or  not,  as  thev  please  :  provided  neverthelesB.  that  this 
article  shall  not  extend  to  the  people  settled  between  the  fork  of  Fjnench,  ^road,  and 
Holston  jiveiB,"  dte. 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  "was  concluded  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Holston,  and  contains  the  following  provision  : 

"  Art.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their 
lands  not  hereby  ceded.** 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  assurance  of  protection,  &c.,  but  a  soleam 
guaraniy  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  in  question. 
The  next  treaty  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  was 
concluded  in  1794,  also,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Washington, 
and  declares  as  follows : 

"  The  undiersiffned  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  for  flic  department  of  war,  being  au- 
thorized thereto  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriois,  in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  are  desirous  91  re-establishing  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  said  parties  in  a  permanent  manner,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
treaty  of  Holston  is.  to  aH  intents  and  pun>08es,  in  full  force  and  binding  upon  the 
said  parties,  as  well  in  respect  to  boundaries  therein  mentioned,  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects whatever.'* 

This  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renews  the  solemn  guarantee  contained  in 
the  preceeding  treaty,  and  declares  it  to  be  binding  i^nd  obligatory 
upon  the  parties  in  all  respeets  whatever. 

Again :  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the  second 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  stipula- 
tions: " 

"  Art.  2.  The  treaties  aobsisting  between  the  present  eontiBcting  parties  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  fuU  and  operating  force ;  together  with  the  construction  and 
usage  imder  their  respective  aitides,  and  so  to  continue.** 

"  Art.  8.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  stipulated  and 
maiked  by  the  ezjflting  treaties  between  the  parties  shall  be  ud  raaain  the  mbm, 
where  not  altered  by  the  present  treaty.'* 

Then  weie  nOm  provisms,  in  other  treaties,  to  which,  if  I  did 
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wit  intend  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  poadble  of  the  Senate,  I  Might 
adrantageoosly  call  tbeir  attentTon.  I  will,  however,  pass  on  to  one 
of  the  last  treaties  ^ith  the  Oherokees,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1817.  That  treaty  recognized  the  difference  existing  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  one  of  which  was  desinmato  re- 
main at  home  and  pposecnte  the  good  work  of  civilization,  ia.  whieh 
they  had  made  some  progress,  and  the  other  portion  was  desirous  to 
go  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  that  treaty,  the  fifth  article,  aftei 
several  other  stipulations,  concludes  as  follows : 

''And  it  is  iiirther  stipulated,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the  Cherokee 
nation  and  the  United  ^^tates  are  ce  continne  in  full  foroe  with  both  part*  of  the  na- 
tion, and  both  parta  thereof  entitled  to  ail  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
old  nation  enjoyed  under  the  afpresaid  treaties ;  the  United  States  reserving  the 
right  of  establishing  factories,  a  military  post,  and  roads  within  the  boundaries  above 
defined." 

And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  renewing  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name  as  one  of  the  Gommis- 
sioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  it,  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  nation, 
to  which  I  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  about  forty  years 
ago,  recognizing  some  general  principles  applicable  to  this  subject. 
The  fifth  article  of  that  treaty  reads  as  follows : 

"  To  prevent  any  misnnderstanding  about  the  Indian  lands  relinquished  by  the 
United  States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is,  now  explicitlv  declared,  that  the  meaning 
of  that  relinquishment  is  this :  the  Indian  tribes  who  nave  a  right  to  those  landaare 
quietly  to  eqjoy  them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  lon|[  as  they  please, 
without  any  molestation  from  the  United  States ;  but  when  these  tnbes,  or  any  or 
them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  tbeir  lands,,  or  ttnv  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold 
only  to  the  United  States ;  and,  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  wUl  protectafi  the 
said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  persons  who  inlmae  upon  the  same.  And 
the  said  Indian  tribes  again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  ' 
the  said  United  StateSy-and  no  other  power  whatevev.** 

Such,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  what  are  those 
rights  ?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  own  cus- 
toms and  laws ;  that  they  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands,  hunting, 
planting  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please,  without  inter- 
ruption or  molestation  of  any  sort  from  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledging  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  of  no  other  power  whatever ;  that  when  they  no  longer 
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wish  to  keep  the  lands,  they  sluill  sett  them  only  toihe  Uaiied  Sifttet, 
whose  governmeDt  thds  secures  to  itself  the  pre-emptive  ri^t  of  pur- 
chase in  them.  These  rif^ts,  so  secured  hy  successive  tieiitks  asd 
guaiaaties,  have  also  been  recognized^  on  several  occasions,  l^  the 
highest  judicial  tribunals. 

tMr.  Clat  bex«  quoted  from  an  opiiiloii  of  the  Sapreme  Ooun  apMnge  doofauaac 
that  the  Indlaoo  ore  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable  and  heretofore  un* 
questioned  right  to  their  land,  until  it  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to 
this  government.] 

But  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  recognized.    Not  only  has 
the  Executive,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  recognized  these  rights,  but  in  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  of  this  government,  and  on  one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions 
in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  these  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  acknowledged.     You,  sir,  will  understand  me  at 
once  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries.    Sir,  it  must 
be  within  your  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  hinge  upon  which  that  negotiation  turned — the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference  be 
tween  the  commissioners  would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation between  the  two  countries — ^was,  the  claim  brought  forward 
on  that  memorable  occasion  by  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     It  will  be  recollected  that 
she  advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she  would  not  recede,  as  a 
sina  qua  non^  again  and  again,  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
that  the  Indians  as  her  allies,  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming ;  that  they  should  have  a 
permanent  boundary  assigned  them,  and  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  their  lands. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty 
to  resist  To  establish,  as  the  boundary,  the  line  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a  population  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  American  citizens,  en- 
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tided  to  the  protection  of  the  goYenunent,  was  a  proposition  whicb 
the  American  negotiators  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain :  th^ 
would  not  even  refer  it  to  their  goyemmenti  though  assured  that  it 
would  there  meet  the  same  unanimous  rejection  that  it  did  from  them. 
But  it  became  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  a  satisfactory  assur- 
ance should  he  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  were 
about  to  hring  to  a  conclusion  with  her,  should  close  also  with  her 
allies :  and  what  was  that  assurance  ?  I  will  not  trouhle  the  Senate 
with  tracing  the  whole  account  of  that  negotiation,  hut  I  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  passages  of  it.  You  will  find,  on 
examining  the  history  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  demand  brought 
forward  by  the  British  government,  through  their  minister,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  subject  of  several  argumentative  papers.  Towar^ 
the  close  of  this  correspondence,  reviewing  the  course  pursued  towards 
the  Aborigines  by  the  several  European  powers  which  had  planted 
colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness  and  forbearance  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other  powers,  the  American  negotiators 
expressed  themselves  as  follows : 

"  From  the  rigor  of  this  g3r8teni,  however,  as  practised  by  Great  Britain,  and  all  the 
other  European  powers  in  Amenca,  the  humane  and  liberal  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  whose 
authority  Britirii  jurists  have  taken  particular  tatisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating, 
in  the  most  explicit  inanner,  the  lejeitiaiacy  of  colonial  settlemests  m  America,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  * 
the  fliBt  settlers  of  New  England,«and  of  the  fonnder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  haviqg 
'purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their 
neing  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which  the 
United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  independence  the  sovereigns  of  the  terri- 
toiy,  have  adopted  and  organized  ii/Uo  a  political  system.  Under  that  tystem  the  In- 
dians residing  in  the  United  States  are  so  far  independent  that  thef  live  wnder  thtir 
own  customs,  and  not  under  thelatim  of  the  United  States  :  that  their  rights  upon  the 
lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  secured  to  them  hy  boundaries  defined  in  amica- 
ble treaties  between  the  United  States  and  themselves ;  and  that  whenever  thoee 
boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  treaties,  by  which  they 
receive  from  the  United  States  ample  compensation  for  eveiy  right  they  have  to  tlie 
lands  ceded  by  them,"  6cc. 

The  correspondence  was  farther  continued  ;  and  finally  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to  which 
the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  decla- 
ration of  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  between  the  Indian  tribes  and* 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  then  proposed  a  further  arti- 
cle, which  declared  that  the  United  States  should  endeavor  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Indians  who  had  acted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rights,  possessions,  privileges  and  immunities  which 
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fhey  pMBMied  prior  to  the  year  1811,  ^t  is,  antecedmit  to  tiie  war 
iietircen  Esgland  and  the  United  States ;  in  consideration  that  Great 
Britain  would  terminate  the  war  so  £EMr  as  respected  the  Indians  who 
had  been  aUies  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  possessions  and  immunities  which  these  also  had  enjojed 
preriously  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  President,  I  here  state  my  solemn 
belief  that,  if  the  American  commissioners  had  not  declared  the  laws 
l)etween  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  to  be«uch  as  they  are  «tated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I  have 
.  read  to  the  Senate ;  if  they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  State  of  this 
Union  who  happened  to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits,  pos* 
seased  the  right  of  extending  over  them  the  laws  of«ach  State,  and 
of  taking  their  lands  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  effect  would 
have  been  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  I  again  declare  my  most  solemn 
belief,  that  Great  Britain,  who  assented  wi&  great  reluctance  to  this 
mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  never  would  have  done 
it  at  all,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  correspondence  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  Indian  intemationBd  law,  (if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase)  with 
those  which  the  United  States  goveioment  had  respected  ever  since 
the  period  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  if  I  am  right  in  this,  let  me  acik  whether  in  adopting  the  new 
code  which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
have  been  trampled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  treaties 
have  been  disregarded,  we  are  not  chargeable  with  having  induced 
that  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with  us  by  suggestions  utterly  un* 
founded  and  erroneous  ? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  and 
the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
and  the  Senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  coofbimtty  with  their  con- 
stitutionid  power.  Besides  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative 
body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  conformity  with  their  stipulati<»s, 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with  that  nation,  it  has  acted 
^in  its  separate  character,  and  confirmed  the  treaties  themselves  by  the 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of  its  members.  Thus  have 
those  treaties  been  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  by  every  branch  of  this  government ;  by  the  Senate,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Suj^wme  Court ;  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  not 
ettly  have  the  rights  of  the  CbetohdcB  received  all  these  recognitions , 
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they  have  been,  by  implication,  recognised  by  the  State  ol^Georgia 
itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  whidi  she  stipulated  that  the  govenuneBt 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  State  ef  Georgia,  should  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  to  the  land  vithin-  her  limits ;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment has  been,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by  Georgia  to  comply  vrith 
Its  engagements,  from,  that  period  until  the  adoption  o£  the  late  new 
policy  upon  this  subject.. 

Having  thns^  Mr..  President,  stated^  as  V  hope,  witfa-desMiess,  the 
RidBts  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as>  recognised  by  the  most  soknm  acts 
that  can  be  entered  into  by  any  ^vemment,  let  me  in  the  next  place 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them ;  in  other  words,  into  the  present  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  to 
whom  protection*  has  been  assured  as  well  by  solemn  treaties  as  by 
the  laws  and  guaranties  of  the  Vnited  Statea  government. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitied  to  say,  thi^  I  go  into  this  subject 
with  feelings  which  no-  language  at  my  command  will  enable  me  ad* 
equately  to  express.  I«  assure  the  Senate,  and  in  an  oq>ecia{  manner 
do  I  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that  my  wish  and 
purpose  is  any  other  than  to  excite  the  slightest  possible  irritation  on 
the  part  of  any  human  being.  Far  from  it.  I  am  actuated  only  by 
feelings  of  grief,  feeliags-of  soifow,  and  of  profound- regret,  irresistibly 
called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
these  nnf<»rtunate  people  have  been  reduced  by  acts  of  legislation 
proceeding  frw^  one  of.  the-  States  of  this-  confederacy.  I  again  assure 
the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that,  if  it  has  become  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  comment  upon  some  of  these  acts,  I  do  it  not  with  any 
desire  to  place' thera^  or  the  State  they  represent,  in  an  invidious  po- 
sition ;  but  because  Greorgia  was,  I  believe,  the*  first  in  the  career, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  Indian 
right,  and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it^  fer  out- 
stripped every  other  State  in  the  Unionv 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  State  in  reference  to, 
the  Indians  within  her  bounds ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  under 
some  mistake  in  reference  to  them ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  wiU  correct 
the  error  more  readily  or  with  ^eater  pleasure. 

If,  however,  I  had  all  those  laws  in  my  hands,  I  should  not  now 
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attempt  to  rud  them.  Instead  of  this,  it  iriU  be  suffident  Ibr  ne  to 
stale  the  effects  ifhieh  have  been  prodaoed  bj  them  upoa  the  ooodi- 
tioB  of  the  Chmokee  Indiaiis  lesidisg  in  that  State.  And  here  Mows 
a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her  legislature.  U&t  first  act  was  to 
aboUsh  the  govenunent  of  these  Cherokees.  No  human  commonity 
can  exist  without  a  goyemment  of  some  kind ;  and  the  Chevokeesy 
imitating  our  example,  and  havii^^  learned  from  Ufrsomething  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  constitution,  established  for  themselves  a  goyem- 
ment somewhat  resembling  our  own.  It  is  ^uite  immaterial  to  us 
what  Its  form  was.  They  always  bad  had  some  goyornment  among 
them  ^  and  we  guarantied  to  them  the  rightof  liying  under  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  unmolested  by  any  one  ;  insomuch  that  our  own 
citiaens  were  outlawed,  shouldthey  presume  teinteitoe  with  them. 
What  particular  regulations  they  adc^pted  in  the  management  .of  their 
humble  and  limited  concerns  is  a  matter  with  which  we  haye  no 
concern.  Howeyer,  the  yery  first  act  of  the  Greoi^a  legislature  was 
to  abolisball  goyemments  of  eyery  sort  among  these  people,  and  to 
extend  the  laws  and  goyernment  of  the  Stiiteof  Greo^ia  oyer  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory  into  counties ;  the  next, 
to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands ;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land 
anoag  the  citizens  of  Georgia  by  lottery,,  giving  to  every  head  of  a 
frunily  one  ticket,  and  the  jprize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn  against 
it.  To  be  sure  there -were  many-resewations  for  the.heads  of  Indian 
families  ;  and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose  ?— *of  ^ne  hundred  • 
and  sixty  acres  only,  and  this  to  include  their  improvements.  But 
even  to  this  limited  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to  have  no  fee 
simple  title :  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant  at  the  will  of  the 
State  0f  Georgia  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  she  might  think 
proper.  The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  one  particular  right 
whatever.  He  could  not  become  a  member  of  the  Statelegislature, 
nor  could  heiiold  any  ofiSce  under  State  authority,  nor  could  he  vote 
as  an  eleeter.    He  possessed  not  one  sin^e  right  of  a  freeman.    No, 

.  not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  testifying  to  his  vKrongsln  fhexharac- 
ter  of  a  witness  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  contro- 

^  yersy  Whatsoever. 

These,  Mr.  President  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  i^ere  not  all  passed  at  one 
session ;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as  the  State  advanced 
Anther  and  fitfther  ia  her  steps  to  the  acguisitioa  of  the  Indian  conn- 
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try,  and  tlie  destruction  and  annihilation  of  all  Indian  ri^ts,  tmtil,  bj 
a  recent  act  of  the  sam^  body,  the  coorta  of  the  State  itself  are  occln* 
ded  against  the  Indian  taiferer,  and  he  is  actoally  denie4  an  appeal 
even  to  foreign  tribunals,  in  the  erection  and  in  the  laws  c^  which  he 
had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his  wrongs.  If  he  enters  the  haft 
of  Georgia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a  surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his 
righta*  The  history  of  this  last  law  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  this* 
When  the  previous  law  of  the*  State,  dividing  the  Indian  lands  by 
lottery  was  passed,  some  Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judgea 
of  the- State,  and  applied  for  an  injunction' against  the  proceeding; 
and  such  was  the  undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  judge  found 
himself  unable  torefbse  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  soughti  It 
was  the  injunction  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act :  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  which  I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
And  first,  to  the  title  of  the  act : 

"  A  hill  to  amepd  an  act  entttled'an  act  more  effeetnally  to  provide  for  the  govern* 

ment  ana  protection  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  residing  within  the  limits  of  Geoigia : 
and  to  preecnbe  the  bounds  of  their  oconpant  claims :  and  also  to  antlionne  grants 
to  issue  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold  lotteries." 

Ah,  sii*,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  gold  which  led  the  Spanish  invader 
to  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico  and  Pferu — ^^  and  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  to  fix  the  salary  or  such  agent,  and  to  punish  those  per- 
sons who  may  deter  Indians  firom  enrolling  for  emigration,  passed  20tl^ 
December,  1833.'*    Well,  sir,  this  biM  goes  on  to  provide, 

'*  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  or  agents  appointed  by  his  excellency  the 
GoTemor,  under  the  authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  repoit 
to  him  the  number,  district,  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land  subjectto  Be  granted  by 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  whicH  he  may  be  required  to  db  by  the  drawer,  or  his 
agent,  or  the  person  claiming  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  excellency 
the  GoTemor,  upon  the  apphcation  of  the  drawer  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lots,  'his  or 
her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  drawer  may  have  boaa-fide  conveyed* 
the  same,  his  agent  or  assigns,  to  issue  a  grant  therefor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  agent  or  agents,  upon  the  productions  of  the  grant  so  issued  as-aforesaid  by 
the  grantor,  his  or  her, agent,  or  the  person,  or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  the  said  land' 
so  granted  as  aforesaid  may  have  been  bona<^de  conveyed,  to  deliver  possesnon  of 
said  granted  k>t  to  the  said  grantee,  or, person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  hia  ex- 
cellency the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  upon  satisfactory  evidence  tbat  the  said 
agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession,  by  a  force  which  he  can- 
not overcome,  to  order  out  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or 
agents  fully  into  effect,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same  out-  of  the  contingent 
fhnd :  provided  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  re<niiipe  the  interference 
of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  individuals  dajming  pooscwion,  by  viztne  of 
titles  derived  from  a  grant  from  the  State  to  any  lot.* 

Thuaafiei  theStateof  Georgia  had  diftUibvted  tKa  lands  of  the* 
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Ivdiang  by  lottery,  wd  tbe  drawers  cf  priiee  were  Iw&maei  b>  t^ 
ceive  grants  oCtbe  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their  hand 
were  authorieed  to  demand  of  the  ^gent  of  the  State,  appointed  £or 
the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  soil  thus  obtained ;  and  if 
any  resistance  to  their  entiy  should  be  made— and  who  was  to  make 
it  but  a  poor  Indian  ? — the  Goyernor  was  empowered  to  turn  out  the 
military  force  of  the  State,  and  enable  the  agent  to  take  possession  by 
force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and  without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  twQ  claimants  of  the  priae,  should  two  of  the 
iicket  holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then  no  military 
force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance  was  by  aa 
Indian — it  was  only  when  Indian  rights  should  come  into  edlisioi 
with  the  alledged  rights  of  the  State  of  GeoKgia,  that  the  strong  hawl 
of  military  power  was  instantly  to  interpose* 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  words : 

'*  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaud.  That  if  anv  persoii  diMik 
seased  of  a  lot  of  land  under  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory.  shaBgo 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and  make  affidavit  mat  he  or 
she  was  not  liable  to  be  dispoeseesed  under  or  by  any  of  thet>roYi8ion8  of  this  or  the 
a£eyresBid  act,  aad  ^le  said  affidavit  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  superior  court  6{  the 
county  in  which  said  land  shall  lie,  such  pexvon  upon  eiving  bond  and  security  in  the 
clerk's  office  for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial,  shaU  be  permitted  within  ten  days 
from  such  dispoesesBing  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said  superior  court,  and  at  said  court 
the  judge  shall  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  between  the  appellant  and  the  person  to 
whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  oi  said  agents,  wmch  said 
' — ^  shall  be  in  the  following  form." 


[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed:  and  having  obtained  Mr.  Clat*s 
eoosent  to  explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  ia  the  Senate  when 
the  honorable  Senator  ccHnmenoed  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  sa^ 
port  of  a  memorial  from  ceitain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  de- 
aired  to  emigrate.  He  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable 
Senator's  remarks  did  not  suit  remarkably  well  the  aubject  of  such  a  memorial.  A 
memorial  of  a  different  kind  bad  been  presented,  and  which  the  Committee  on  In* 
dtan  AffaitB  had  before  it,  to  which  the  Senatort  remarks  would  better  apply.  The 
inresent  discussion  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  consistency 
virith  the  object  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented.] 

I  am  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gentleman  was  absent  when  I  com- 
menced speaking.  I  delayed  presentipg  the  memorial  because  I  ob- 
served that  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  were  in  their  seats,, 
until  the  hour  when  they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when 
one  of  them  (Mr.  King)  had  actually  taken  his  seat.    If  thehonora- 
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Ue  Seaetor  h»d  been  preeent  he  would  have  heard  me  aaj  Oat  I 
thought  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  my 
sentiments,  not  only  touching  the  rights  oi  these  indiTidoal  petition- 
ersy  but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  relations  to 
this  goyemment.  And  if  he  wiU  have  but  a  little  patience  he  wiH 
find  that  it  is  my  intention  to  present  propositions  which  go  to  em* 
|>race  both  resolutions. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  pause  and  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I  was  reading 
<t-that  is,  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeid  to  a  tribunal 
of  justice,  by  forms  and  by  a  bond  with  the  nature  and  force  <^'whidi 
he  is  unacquainted ;  and  that  then  he  may  have — ^what  besides  ?  I 
invoke  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  part  of  the  law.  What,  I 
ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  ?  His  rights  ?  The  rights  reeog* 
ni2sed  by  treaties  ?  The  rights  guarantied  to  him  by  the  most  solemn 
acts  which  human  governments  can  perform  ?  No.  It  allows  him 
to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  summary  proceeding  called  in  the  act  ^^  an  appeal !" — but 
which  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  second  term ;  and  when  be 
comes  there,  what  then  ?  He  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  court 
and  enter  an  appeal,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  fonn  : 

"  A.  B.,  who  was  dispoesesaed  of  a  lot  of  land  by  an  agent  of  the  State  of  G«onta» 
eomes  into  coart,  and  admitting  the  right  of  the  State  of  Geoigia  to  pan  the  law 
under  which  agent  acted,  avera  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispoflseBBed  of  said  land, 
by  or  nnder  any  one  of  theprovisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Aaaeinbly  of  Georgia, 
paaced  20th  December.  1888,  *  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  ffae 
Cherokee  Indiana  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  jprescribe  the  bounds 
of  their  occupant  claims,  and  also  to  authorize  grants  to  iasne  for  lots  drawn  in  the 
hind  and  gold  lotteries  in  certain  cases,  and  to  proTide  for  the  appointment  of  as 
agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  execution,  and  fix  the  salaiy  of  such  afent^ 
and  to  punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indiana  from  enrolling  for  emigraUoiiy* 
or  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  passed  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  lw4:  ^in 
which  issue  the  person  to  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  deliyered  shall  join ; 
and  which  issue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadiDgs  between  the  parties;  nor  shall  , 
the  court  aUow  any  matter  other  than  is  coatainedi  m  said  issue  to  be  pieced  upon 
the  record  or  files  of  said  court ;  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  the  first  term  oithe 
court,  unless jgood  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  same  party^  shall 
not  be  peimitted  to  continue  said  cause  more  than  onee,  except  for  unavoidahle 
providential  cause :  nor  shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party  pass  anv  order 
oc  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  engraftea  on  sua  cause 
any  ot^er  proceedings  whatever.'  ** 

.  At  the  same  time  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions,  so  that  the 
only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them  is  m  the  form 
of  an  appeal ;  and  in  this,  the  very  first  step  is  an  absolute  renuncia* 
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tion  of  the  rights  he  holds  bj  treaty,  and  the  unqualified  admission 
of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist,  as  conferred  bj  the  laws  of  Geor^a ; 
and  the  court  is  expressly  prohibited  from  putting  anything  else  upon 
the  record.  Why  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  reason  ?  If  the  poor 
Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights,  and  the  court 
should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court ;  the  decision  could  be  re-examined,  cotdd  be 
annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But,  to  prevent 
this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering  the  court,  to 
renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  forbidden  to  put  anything 
.  on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  I  have 
made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  than  such  as  ought  to  be  in  the 
breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of  common  justice.  I  would 
say  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing,  I  would  insinuate  nothibg,  I 
would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  cause  irrita- 
tion in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  any  Senator  here,  of  any  State  in  this 
Union,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every  member  of  the  confederacy. 
I  feel  nothing  but  grief  for  the  wretched  condition  of  these  most  un- 
fortunate people,  and  every  emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from 
the  use  of  epithets  that  might  raise  emotions  which  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  justice  of  their  claims.  I  forbear  to 
apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed* 
The  features  of  the  law  itself ;  its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of 
military  power,  when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed ;  its 
denial  of  any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce 
his  own  rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent — ^features  such 
Hfi  these  are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  1  even  capable  of 
applying  them. 

The  Senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  bear  upon  these 
Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  judging  upon,  or 
executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  without  even  the 
poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  he  may  have  suffere  by  In- 
dian evidence :  nay,  worse  still,  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  a  white 
man  !  Because  the  renunciation  of  his  rights  precludes  all  evidence, 
white  or  black,  civilized  or  savage.    There  then  he  lied,  with  his 

•R 
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jNTC^rty,  hiB  rights,  and  eyery  privilege  which  makes  human  exis- 
tence desirable,  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  a  State,  in 
whose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a  condition  of  human  society 
more  perfectly  wretched.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  condition  of  the 
African  slave  is  worse  ?  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  It  is  not  worse.  The  in-> 
terest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  duty  and  his  inclination  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  his  slave :  for  without  these 
he  would  be  unprofitable.  Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master 
prompt  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protectii^  him  from 
the  oppression  of  others,  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest 
means  to  do  so.  But  who,  what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation 
of  master  or  any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  mis- 
erable ?  Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of 
any,  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ? 

Such,  Mr.  Psesident,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Seiiate.  There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry  before  I  con- 
clude. Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
fiederal  government  as  given  by  the  constitution  ?  If  we  are  without 
the  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional  authority,  then  we  are  also 
without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may  be  excited,  our  sympathies 
may  be  moved,  oiu:  humanity  may  be  shocked,  our  hearts  may  be 
grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with  all  the  good, 
the  Christian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  the  human  family,  in  deplor- 
ing what  we  cannot  prevent. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.  I  stated  to  the  Senate,  when 
I  began,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokees ;  one  of  these 
classes  desire  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I  presented  this 
morning,  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers  are  ample  to  afibrd 
them  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  relief.  They  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied  in  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  may  be  there  assigned  to  them.  As  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  full  powers  over  the  territories,  we  may  give  them  all 
the  guaranty  which  Congress  can  express  for  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  lands.  With  respect  to  their  case  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  our  powers. 
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And  then,  as  to  those  vbo  desire  to  remiedn  on  this  side  the  rivcri 
1  ask  again,  are  we  powerless  ?  Can  we  affi>rd  them  no  redress  ? 
Must  we  sit  still  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and  ext^id  no  hand 
to  relieve  them  ?  It  were  strange  indeed,  were  such  the  case.  Why 
have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  ? 
Why  have  we  pledged  to  them  protection?  Why  have  we  as- 
signed them  limits  of  territory?  Why  have  we  declared  that 
they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without  molestation  from  any  ? 
If  the  United  States  government  has  contracted  these  serious  obliga* 
tions,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  reduced  by  our  assurances  to 
rely  upon  our  engagement,  to  have  explained  to  them  its  want  of 
authority  to  make  the  contract.  Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain, 
to  Europe,  to  the  civilized  world,  that  such  were  the  rights  we  would 
secure  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to  have  examined  the  extent  and  the 
grounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do  so.  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situa- 
tion ?  No,  sir.  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts  against  these  Indians. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  open  ours.  Have  we  not  the  right  ? 
What  says  the  constitution  ? 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  allcasea  inlaw  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
he  made  under  their  authority." 

But  here  is  a  case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
iOTS  and  the  local  laws ;  and  here  is  the  very  case  which  the  consti- 
tution contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the  federal 
judiciary  should  extend,  to  all  cases  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  it  is  fully  within  the  competence  of  Congress,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  provide  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cherokees  may  have  their  rights  decided,  because  a  grant  of  the 
means  is  included  in  the  grant  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  competent,  then, 
for  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  Cherokees  have  a  right  to  come 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority 
to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  which  their  rights  have  been 
guarantied,  and  in  the  sacred  character  of  which  they  have  reposed 
their  confidence.  And  if  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  extend 
relief  to  the  Indians,  are  they  not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  human 
considerations,  the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them, 
by  every  Christian  tie,  every  benevolent,  feeling,  every  humane  im- 
pulse of  the  human  heart,  to  extend  it  ?  If  they  were  to  &il  to  do 
this,  and  there  is,  as  reason  and  revelation  declares  there  is,  a  tribuml 
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of  eternal  justice  ta  which  all  human  power  is  amenable,  how  conTil 
they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injured  and  op- 
pressed, though  ciyilized  race^,  expect  to  escape  the  visitations  of  that 
Divine  vengeance  which  none  w21  be  permitted  to  avoid  who  have 
committed  wrong,  or  done  injustice  to  others  ? 

At  this  moment,  when  the  United  Stales  ave  urgingon  the  govern* 
ment  of  France  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  con* 
eluded  with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which  it  is  contended 
that  France  has  plighted  her  sacred  &ith,  what  strength,  what  an  ir- 
resistible force  would  be  given  to  our  plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France 
that,  in  all  instances^  we  had  completely  fulfilled  all  our  engagements, 
and  that  we  had  adhered  fiuthfully  to  every  obligation  which  we  had 
contracted,  no  matter  whetiier  it  was  entered  into  with  a  powerful  or 
a  weak  people ;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had  complied  with 
all  our  engagements  to  others^  that  we  now  came  before  her,  always^ 
acting  right  as  we  had  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her  oUiga^ 
tions  with  us.  How  shall  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  Fiance  and  of  the 
civilized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  which  have 
existed  for  half  a  century,  and  have  been  recognized  in  every  form^ 
and  by  every  branch  of  the  government,  how  shall  we  be  justified  if 
we  sufier  these  treaties  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights 
which  they  were  given  to  secure  trodden  in  the  dust  ?  How  would 
Great  Britain,  after  the  solemn  understanding  entered  into  with  her 
at  Ghent,  feel  after  such  a  breach  of  faith  ?  And  how  could  I,  as  a 
commissioner  on -the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  hold  up  my  head  be- 
fore Great  Britain,  after  being  thus  made  an  instrument  of  fraud  and 
deception,  as  I  assuredly  shall  be,  if  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be 
thus  violated,  and.  the  treaties,  by  which  they  were  secured,  violated  ? 
How  could  I  hold  up  my  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights,  and 
say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  country,  of  which  we  must  all  wish  to  be 
proud  ? 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  spared,  and  allowed  a  suita- 
ble opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  opinions  on  this  great  na- 
tional subject,  so  interesting  to  the  national  character  of  the  country 
for  justice  and  equity.  I  rejoice  that  the  voice  which,  without  charge 
of  Resumption  or  arrogance,  I  may  say,  has  ever  been  raised  in  defence 
of  the  oppressed  of  the  human  species;  has  been  heard  in  defence  of  this 
most  oppressed  of  all.    To  me,  in  that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which 
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jdl  must  come,  and  wUeh,  with  respect  to  myself^  cannot  be  yeiy  fiur 
^tant,  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  consolation  that  an  o^^r- 
tunity  has  been  found  by  me,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  dis- 
chaife  of  my  official  duty,  to  pronounce  my  views  on  a  course  of 
{>olicy  marked  by  such  wrongs  as  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one,  and  that  I  have  raised  my  humble  voice,' and  pro- 
nounced my  solemn  protest  against  such  wrongs. 

I  will  no  longer  detain  Ihe  Senate,  but  will  submk  the  following 
propositions: 

Ruobfid,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Jadiciaiy  be  directed  to  iajtniie  iaio  tii» 
expediency  of  makbg  further  provision,  by  law,  to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribei, 
4o  whose  nse  and  occni^nqr  lands  are  secnred  by  treaties  concluded  between  them 
.and  the  United  States,  m  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Reaohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  further  provisidh,  by  law,  for  setting  apart  a  district  of  coui« 
>try  west  of  the  Mississippi  nver,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disposed 
to  emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  the  peacefoi  and 
undisturbed  eiyoymeAt  thereof  to  the  emitnntB  and  their  deseewlutB. 
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Ih  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  II,  1835. 


{A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the  Gmii* 
beriand  Road,  and  their  surrender  thereupon  to  the  States,  having  been  reported  and 
diaeuaed  bysereral  senators  j  m  favor  of  and  adverse  to  the  Internal  Improvemeat 
policy^  Mr.  Cult  epoke  in  substance  as  follows :] 

I  WOULD  not  say  a  word  now  bat  for  the  introdaction  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  collateral  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  i 
mean  to  vote  Sot  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  biU,  and  I  shall 
do  so  with  pleasure^  beeause^  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  imperative  necessity  to  yield 
my  assent  to  the  appropriation.  The  road  will  be  abandoned^  and  all 
the  expenditures  which  have  heretofore  been  made  upon  it,  will  be 
entirely  thrown  away,  unless  we  now  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appro- 
priation  to  put  the  road  in  a  state  of  repair.  Now,  I  do  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Ewing)  that  Ohio  can  as  a  matter  of  strict 
right  demand  of  the  govemment  to  keep  this  road  in>  sepair.  And 
why  so  ?  Because,  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  under  the  operation: 
of  which  the  road  Was  made,  th^e  was  a  restricted  and  defined  fund  set 
apart  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  And  that  fund  measures  the- 
obligation  of  the  goTemment.  It  has  been,  however,  long  since  ex- 
hausted. There  is  no  obligation  then  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  But  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  considera* 
tions  of  policy  will  prompt  it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  shall  be  presented  to  the  Statet^  to  take  it  into  their  own 
huids. 

The  honofable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  felicitated  himself  onr 
having,  at  a  very  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitntionality  of  the 
general  government  erecting  toll  gates  upon  this  road,  and  he  voted 
against  the  first  measuup  to  carry  that  object  into  execution.  I  must 
say,  that  for  myself,  I  think  the  general  government  have  a  right  t0 
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adopt  that'  coorse  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  presenratioD  of 
a  road  which  is  made  under  its  own  aathoritj.  And  as  a  l^iti> 
mate  consequence  from  the  power  of  making  a  road^  is  derived  the 
power  of  making  an  improvement  on  it.  That  is  establbhed ;  and 
on  that  pc^nt  I  am  sure  the  honorable  gentleman  doe^  not  difer  from 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  establishing  toU^atea  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  would  repeat,  that  if  the  power  to  make  a 
road  be  conceded,  it  follows,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  that 
power,  that  the  general  government  has 'a  right  to  preserve  it.  And, 
if  the  right  to  do  so,  there  is  no  mode  of  preservation  more  fitting  and 
suitable  than  that  which  results  from  a  moderate  toll  for  keeping  up 
the  road,  and  thus  continuing  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  opinion  held  by  the  honoiable  senator  at  the  period  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  was  not  the  general  opinion.  He  will  well  rememp 
her  that  the  power  which  I  contended  did  exist,  was  sustained  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  by  large  majorities.  And  in  that  Sen- 
ate, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  but  nine  dissentients  from  the 
existence  of  it.  .  If  my  recollection  deceives  me  not,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  concurring  with  the  distinguished  individual  who  now  presides 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  I  think  that  he,  (the  Vice  Preri- 
dent)  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^ 
resentatives,  coincided  in  the  belief,  that  a  road,  constructed  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  government,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the 
authority  which  brought  it  into  being.  Now  that  is  my  opinion  stilL 
I  am  not  one  of  ^those  who,  on  this  or  any  other  great  national  sub- 
ject, have  chang^  my  opinion  in  consequence  of  being  wrodght  upon 
by  various  conflicting  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  general  power  of  making  internal  improve- 
ments, as  far  as  it  exists  in  the  opinions  I  have  frequently  expressed 
in  both  houses,  my  opinion  is  still  unaltered.  But  with  respect  to 
the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power,  at  any  period,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  And  in  my  opinion  the 
power  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution.  This  belief  I  have  always 
entertained,  and  it  remains  unshaken.  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opii^ 
ion  expressed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  dispositioa 
that  is  to  be  made  of  this  road. 
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What,  I  woald  ask,  has  been  stated  on  all  hands  ?  That  the  Cnm- 
berland  road  is  a  great  national  object  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  and  concerned  ;  that  we  are  interested  in 
our  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of  the  stake  we  posses  in  the  .pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  we  are  consequently  benefited  by  that  road ; 
that  the  people  of  the  west  are  interested  in  it  as  a  common  thorough- 
&re  to  all  places  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

I  say  that  the  principle  is  fundamentally  wrong  ;  I  protest  against 
it — ^have  done  so  from  the  first,  and  do  so  again  now.  It  is  a  great 
national  object,  and  we  might  as  well  give  the  care  of  the  mint  to 
Pennsylvania ;  the  protection  of  the  breakwater,  or  of  the  puUic  vea 
sels  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  respective  le- 
gislatures of  the  States  in  which  that  property  was  situated,  as  give 
the  care  of  a  great  national  road  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of  a  few  States  which  were  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  particular  interest  in  it — States  having  so 
little  interest  in  that  great  work  that  they  would  not  repair  it  when 
offered  to  their  hands. 

But  I  shall  vote  for  this  appropriation ;  I  am  compelled  to  vote  for 
it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control.  I  have 
seen,  in  reference  to  internal  improvements,  and  other  measures  of  a 
national  character,  not  individuals  merely,  but  whole  masses — entire 
communities — prostrating  their  own  settled  <^inions,  to  which  they 
have  conformed  for  half  a  century,  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — 
march  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  see  high  authority  for  it. 
And  I  see  that  there  is  np  way  of  preserving  this  great  object,  which 
affords  such  vast  facilities  to  the  western  States,  no  other  mode  of 
preserving  it,  but  by  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  a  course  of  policy, 
which  aR  at  least,  have  not  contributed  to  produce,  but  which  is 
formed  to  operate  on  the  country,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  reiterate,  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill,  although  yery  reluctantly,  and  with  the  protest  that 
tiie  road  in  question,  being  the  common  property  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general  government,  should  not  he 
treacherously  parted  from  by  it  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
goyemments,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
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ON  APPOINTMENTS  AND  REMOVALS. 

In  tus  Sknate  of  the  United  States,  February  18, 1835. 


(A  bill  to  define  and  fix  the  tenure  of  offiee,  by  limiting  the  FresidMit*!  power  to 
•move  subordinate  officers  to  cases  in  "which  reasons  shall  be  given  by  him,  and 
prescribing  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  having  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clat, 
upon  the  qaestion  of  its  passage,  addreased  the  Senate  as  followa :] 

I  THINK  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of  esLecutiye  p%tioii» 
age  came  up,  at  this  session,  unencumbered  by  any  coUateral  ques- 
tion. At  the  last  sessicHi  we  had  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the 
iieasoiy  report  sustaining  it,  and  the  protest  of  the  President  agaimt 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  The  bank  mingled  itself  in  all  our  dis> 
€Qsaions,  and  the  partisans  of  executiye  power  availed  themselves  of 
^e  prejudices  which  had  been  artfully  excited  against  that  institntionf 
to  deceive  and  blind  the  people  as  to  the  enormity  of  exeeutiTe  pre* 
t»sions.  The  bank  has  been  doomed  to  destruetioii,  and  no  one  new 
Ibinks  the  recharter  of  it  practicable,  or  ought  to  be  attempted.  I 
fear  that  the  people  will  have  just  and  severe  cause  to  regret  its  de* 
struction.  The  adnainistration  of  it  was  uncommonly  able ;  and  one 
is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  or  tte 
wisdom  of  its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possibly  pos- 
sess a  better  general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon  be  felt. 
There  being  no  longer  any  sentinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  estab- 
lishments, to  warn  them,  by  its  infi«rmation  and  operations,  of  ^ 
psoaching  danger,  the  local  institutions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarm- 
bg  extent,  and  almost  daily  multiplying,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  will 
inake  free  and  unrestrained  emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circnhi- 
tion  will  become  gorged.  Property  will  rise  extravagantly  high,  and, 
constantly  looldng  up,  the  temptation  to  purchase  will  be  irresistiUe* 
Inordinate  speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely  contracted,  md 
when  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  banks,  ac^ 
iilg  without  concert  and  without  guide,  obeying  the  law  of  seU-fUft- 
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ervatioDy  will  all  at  the  same  time  call  in  their  issues ;  the  vast  mui- 
her  will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and  general  distress,  wide-spread  min, 
and  an  explosion  of  the  whole  hanking  system,  or  the  establishment 
ci  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  ultimate  effects. 

We  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  yast  expansion  of  execo- 
tiye  power,  mider  the  present  administration,  free  from  embarrass* 
ment.  And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty  who  can  behold  it 
wiUkout  great  and  just  alarm  ?  Take  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest 
and  the  Secretary's  report  together,  and,  instead  of  haying  a  balanced 
government  with  three  co-ordinate  departments,  we  haye  but  one 
power  in  the  State.  According  to  those  papers  all  the  officers  con* 
cemed  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  are  bound  to  obey  the  Presi* 
dent.  His  will  controls  every  branch  of  the  administration.  No 
matter  that  the  law  may  have  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  goyem* 
ment  specifically  defined  duties ,  no  matter  that  the  theory  of  die  con** 
stitution  and  the  law  supposes  them  bound  to  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  under  their  own  respon- 
sibiiity,  and  liable  tp  impeachment  for  malfeasance ;  the  will  ci  the 
President,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  deliberate  sense  of  theor 
obligations,  is  to  prevail,  and  expulsion  from  office  is  the  penalfy  of 
disobedience !  It  has  not,  indeed,  in  terms,  been  claimed,  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  omsequence  from  the  doctrine  asserted,  that  all  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judicial  tribunals,  not  conformable  with  the  President's 
opinion,  must  be  inoperative,  since  the  officers  charged  with  their 
execution  are  no  more  exempt  from  the  pretended  obligation  to  obey 
Us  orders  than  any  other  officer  of  the  administration. 

The  basis  of  this  overshadowing  superatructure  of  executive  power 
is,  the. power  of  dismission,  whidbis  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  on* 
der  consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but  which  it  is  contended  bj 
the  supporters  of  executive  authority  is  uncontroiable.  The  practi- 
cal exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  administration,  has  reduced  the 
salutary  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  as  approved  by  the  constitution, 
in  all  appointments,  to  an  idle  form.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  tba 
Senate  shall  have  passed  upon  a  nomination,  if  the  President,  at  any 
time  thereafter,  even  the  next  day,  whether  the  Senate  be  in  session 
or  in  vacation,  without  any  known  cause,  may  ditaiiss  the  incumbent  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  power.  It  is  exercised  in  the  re^ 
of  the  executive  mansion,  periiaps  upon  secret  infoisnatioii. 
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Tlie  aecQsed  offieer  it  nyt  pretenty  nor  beard,  nor  confronted  with  the 
witnesaes  against  him,  and  the  President  is  judge,  juror,  and  execur 
lioner.  No  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  dismission,  and  the.  public  » 
left  to  conjectioe  the  cause.  Is  not  a  power  so  exercised  essentially 
ft  deq[H)tic  power  ?  It  is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  free  goyemmentSi 
the  foundation  of  which  is  responsibility.  Responsibility  is  the  vital 
{Nrinciple  of  civil  liberty,  as  iiresponsibilily  is  the  vital  principle  of 
despotism.  Free  government  can  no  more  exist  without  this  princi 
pie  than  animal  life  can  be  sustained  without  the  presence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. But  is  not  the  President  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power?  How  can  he  be  reached  ?  Bj  impeachment? 
It  is  a  mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  office  was  not  made  &r  the  incum- 
bent.  Nor  vras  it  made  for  the  incumbent  of  another  office.  In  both 
and  in  all  cases  public  offices  are  created  for  the  public ;  and  the  peo* 
jie  have  a  right  to  know  why  and  wherefore  one  of  their  servants 
dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have  flowed  and  are  likely  to 
flow  from  this  power,  if  unchecked,  are  indescribable.  How  often 
have  all  of  us  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  most  fidthful  officers, 
of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  probity,  for  ne 
other  imaginable  reason,  than  di£ference  in  political  sentiments  ?  k 
begins  in  politics  and  may  end  in  religion.  If  a  President  should  be' 
inclined  to  fanaticism,  and  the  power  should  not  be  regulated,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not  belong  te 
his  sect,  or  persuasion  ?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say,  if  he  does  not 
dismiss  him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It  was  the  cant  lai^ 
guage  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when  obnoxious  individuals 
were  in  or  proposed  for  office,'  that  they  could  not  amfide  in  Mem* 
The  tendency  of  this  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism^ 
and  to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  bravest  man  in  office, 
whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  President, 
will  qitail  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  dismission.  If  opposed 
m  sentiments  to  the-  administration,  he  will  begin  fay  silence,  and 
iaally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright)  in  analyzing  the  lirt 
of  one  hundred  thousand  who  are  reported  by  the  committee  (^pih- 
tfonage  to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that  a  iaige 
portion  of  them  consists  of  the  amy,  the  navy,  and  revolvtionazyp^^ 
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monen ;  and,  paying  a  juRt  compliment  to  dieir  gallantry  tad  patri- 
otism, asks,  if  they  will  allow  tfaemselvea  to  be  instnmiental  intte 
destrnction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  It  is  very  remaikaUe 
that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
army  and  navy,  to  which,  from  the  nature  6f  the  senrice,  it  woidd 
seem  to  be  more  necessary  than  to  those  in  civil  places.  But  accu- 
mulation and  concentration  are  the  nature  of  all  power,  and  especially 
of  executive  power.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  power  of 
dismission,  as  now  exercised,  in  regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned 
and  sustained  by  the  people,  it  will,  in  die  end,  be  extended  to  the 
army  and  navy.  When  so  extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual  eBM 
of  subserviency,  or  if  the  present  army  and  navy  should  be  too  stern 
and  upright  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  executive^ 
we  are  to  recollect  that  the  individuals  who  compose  them  are  not  to 
live  always,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  be  more  pliant 
and  yielding.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator  what  has  been  die  ^fect 
of  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission  upon  the  classes  of  offiotes  t* 
which  it  has  been  applied  ?  Upon  the  post-office,  the  land-office,  and 
Ihe  custom-house  ?  They  constitute  so  many  c&rp9  d^armeej  ready 
to  further,  on  all  occasions,  the  executive  views  and  wishes.  They 
take  the  lead  in  primary  assemblies  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient 
to  applaud  or  sound  the  praises  of  the  admimstration,  or  to  carry  oul 
tifi  purposes  in  relation  to  the  succession.  We  are  assured  that  a  laiga 
tnajority  of  the  recent  convention  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nomioale 
the  President's  successor,  were  office-holders.  And  do  you  ima^ae 
Aat  they  would  nominate  any  other  than  the  President's  knowu-flifc 
J? 


"Hie  power  of  removal,  as  now  exereised,  is  nowhere  in  the  consli* 
tutton  expressly  recognized.  The  only  mode  of  displacing  a  public 
officer  for  whldi  it  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment.  But  it  has  been 
«rgued  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  u  sovereign  power,  an  udierenit 
power,  and  an exeeutive  power;  und,  therefore,  tiliat  it  belongstotlie 
President.  Neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion  can  be  susHMneil 
If  they  could  be,  the  people  of  the  United  Stiftes  have  all  along  tOi- 
tally  misconceived  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  the  charaete 
of  the  office  of  their  supreme  magistrate.  Sorei^ign  power  is  su- 
preme power ;  and  in  no  instance  whatever  is  tiiere  any  suprenia 
power  vested  in  the  President.  Whatever  sovoe^  power  is,  if  thsM 
lie  any,  oonveyed  by  ttie  eonstitntion  of  the  United  Steles,  is  veiM 
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iiOongreMi  or  in  Uie  Praridentand  -Senate.  Tlie  power  to  dMne 
war,  to  lay  taxes,  to  coin  money,  ia  vested  in  Coogreas ;  and  the 
treaty  making  power  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  post-master 
general  has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  dqpaties*  Is  that  a  sorereigtt 
power,  or  has  he  any  ? 

Inherent  power !  That  is  a  new  principle  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  Hitherto  it  has  been*sapposed  that  there 
ace  no  powers  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States^  or 
any  branch  of  it,  bat  such  as  are  granted  by  the  eonstitation ;  and  in 
ordor  to  ascertain  what  has  been  granted,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
show  the  grant,  or  to  establish  that  the  power  claimed  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  some  granted  power.  In  other  words,  thiit 
there  are  no  powers  but  those  which  are  expressed  or  incidental.  But 
it  seems  that  a  great  mistake  ha»existed.  The  partisans  of  the  exe- 
cutive have  discovered  a  tiiird  and  more  fruitful  source  of  power. 
Inherent  power !  Whence  is  it  derived  f  Theconstitution  created  the 
office  of  President,  and  made  it  just  what  it  is.  It  had  no  power  prior 
to  its  existence.  It  can  have  none  but  those  wUch  are  eonSmtd 
upon  it  by  the  instrument  which  created  it,  or  laws  passed  in  pursn- 
ance  of  that  instrument.  Do  gentlemen  mean,  by  inherent  power^ 
such  power  as  is  exercised  by  the  monarchs  or  chief  magistrates  of 
other  countries  ?    If  that  be  their  meaning,  they  should  avow  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an  ex*-^ 
eeutive  power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President ;. 
and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  which,  it 
is  contended  he  cannot  do^  unless  at  his  pleasure  he  may  dismiss  any 
subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  ao  exeeativa 
nature,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a  function 
of  a  judicial  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeachments  which,  as  haa 
been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  removal  from  office  ex* 
pressly  provided  for  in  the  ccHistitution,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate, 
acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  England^  and  in  all  other  States, 
they  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the  States  removal 
from  office  sometimes  is  effected  by  the  legislative  authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  judges  on  the  concurxence  of  two-thirds  of  the  memb^s.  The 
aAoiinistration  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  proceeds  regularly 
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without  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  goTernon  of  any  power  nmi- 
lar  to  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  President.  In  Kentucky,  and  in 
other  States,  the  governor  has  no  power  to  remove  sheriff,  collectors 
of  the  revenue,  clerks  of  courts,  or  any  one  officer  employed  inad- 
ministration ;  and  yet  the  governor,  like  the  President,  is  constita* 
tionally  enjoined  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article.  On  exank- 
ining  the  constitution,  we  find 'that,  according  to  its  urangement,  it 
treats  first  of  the  legislative  power,  then  of  the  executive,  and  lastly, 
of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  instance  it  provides  how  those  pow* 
ers  shall  he  respectively  vested.  The  legislative  power  is  confided  to 
a  Congress,  and  the  constitution  then  directs  how  the  members  of  the 
body  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  having  constituted  the  body  enume- 
rates and  carefully  specifies  its  powers.  And  the  same  course  is  ob- 
served both  with  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  In  neither  case, 
does  the  preliminary  clause  convey  any  power ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
several  departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsequent  provisions. 
The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  are  to  be  vested, 
.how  ?  In  a  Congress.  What  powers  ?  Those  which  are  ennmerated. 
1%e  executive  power  is  to  be  vested,  how  ?  In  a  coundl,  or  in  sev- 
eral ?  No,  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
executive  power  ?  That  which  is  possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate 
in  any  country,  or  that  which  speculative  writers  attribute  to  the 
executive  head  ?  No  such  thing.  That  power,  and  that  only,  which 
the  constitution  subsequently  assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  President  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Under  this  injunction,  the  power  of 
dismission  is  claimed  for  him ;  and  it  is  contended  that  if  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to  execute  them  in  a 
sense  difierent  firom  that  entertained  by  the  President,  he  may  prevent 
ic  or  withhold  his  co-operation.  It  would  follow,  that  if  the  judiciary 
give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  variant  firom  that  of  the  Ihesident, 
he  would  not  be  bound  to  afford  means  which  might  become  neces- 
sary to  execute  their  decision.  If  these  pretensions  are  well  found- 
ed, it  is  manifest  that  the  President,  by  means  of  the  veto,  in  arresting 
the  passage  of  laws  which  he  disapproves,  and  the  power  of  expound- 
ing those  which  are  passed,  according  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  wfl! 
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become  poiBeised  of  all  ti^  practical  authority  of  the  whole  goyern'^ 
ment.  If  the  judkiaiy  decide  a  law  contrary  to  the  President's  opin* 
ion  of  its  meaning)  he  may  command  the  marshal  not  to  execute  die 
decision,  and  urge  his  constitutional  obligation  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  befuthiully  executed.  It  will  be  recollected  perhaps,  by  the 
Senate,  that  during  the  discussions  on  the  deposite  question,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  would  amve  when  a  President,  disposed  to  en- 
large his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his  official  oath  as  a  source  of 
power.  In  that  oath  he  undertakes  that  he  will  <<  to  the  best  of  his 
abUity  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  quickly  followed :  and 
during  the  same  session,  in  the  protest  of  the  President,  we  find  him 
referring  to  this  oath  as  a  source  of  power  and  duty.  Now,  if  the 
President,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  may  interpose  and  prevent  anything 
firom  being  done  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it, 
and  may  in  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fiuthfuify  executed,  prevent  the  enforcement  of  any  law  contrary  to 
the  sense  in  which  he  understands  it,  I  would  ask  what  powers  re« 
main  to  any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?  Are  they  not  all  sub- 
stantially absorbed  in  the  WILL  of  one  man. 

The  President's  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every  member  of 
Congress  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do ;  that  is,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifically  assigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  he  is  for  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  constitution ; 
and  this  every  member  of  Congress  is  equally  bound  to  do,  in  the 
passage  of  laws.  To  step  out  of  his  sphere ;  to  trench  upon  other 
departments  of  the  government,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  about 
to  violate  the  constitution,  would  be  to  set  a  most  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous  example  of  violation  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  Congress, 
by  two-thirds  of  each  branch,  pass  a  law  contrary  to  the  veto  of  the 
President,  and  to  his  opinion  of  the  constitution,  is  he  afterwards  at 
liberty  to  prevent  its  execution  ?  The  injunction,  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  common  both  to  the  Federal  and  most  of  the  State  Consti- 
tations,  imposes  only  upon  the  chief  magistrate  the  duty  of  executing 
those  laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  specially  charged ; 
of  supplying,  when  necessary,  the  means  with  which  he  is  entrusted 
to  enable  others  to  execute  those  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
eonfided  to  them ;  and  to  communicate  to  Congress  infiraetions  of  the 
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kwiy  that  the  guilty  may  he  hroaght  to  punbhrnent,  or  the  defects  of 
kj^lation  remedied.  The  moat  important  hranch  of  the  govermneDt 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  regards  the  mere  execution  of  the  IkwBj 
is  the  judiciary ;  and  yet  they  hold  their  offices  hy  a  tenure  heyond 
the  reach  of  the  President.  Ear  from  impairing  the  efficacy  of  any 
powers  with  -which  he  is  inyested,  this  permanent  character  in  the 
judicial  office  is  supposed  to  giye  stability  and  independence  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  those  powem 
which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  and 
having,  I  hope,  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  of  an 
executive  nature,  the  question  arises  to  what  department  of  the  gar- 
emment  does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  or  whose 
tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  constitution  ?  There  is  much  force  in  the 
argument  which  attaches  the  power  of  dismission  to  the  President 
and  Senate  conjointly,  as  the  appointbg  power.  But  I  think  wi 
must  look  for  it  to  a  broader  and  higher  source— the  legislative  de- 
partment. The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed  under  a  law 
which  enacts  the  mode  oi  dismission.  This  is  the  case  in  the  post- 
office  department,  the  post-master  general  being  invested  with  both 
ttie  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission.  But  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily allied,  and  the  law  may  separate  them ;  and  assign  to  one  frinc* 
tionary  the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a  difierent  one  the  right  to  dis- 
miss. Examples  of  such  a  separation  may  be  found  in  the  State  goy- 
ernments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  offiuee,  defines  its 
duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  offices 
not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  office,  coming  into 
existence  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will  may  provide  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the  officer  shall  both  cease  to 
exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which  he  shall  hold  the  cS&Qe^ 
and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the  constitution 
had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  oath,  could  not 
Congress  do  it  ?  But  the  constitution  has  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  any 
subordinate  offices,  and  therefore  Congress  may  supply  the  omission. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  although  Congress,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  bto  being,  and 
assigns  their  purposes,  yet  the  President  has  a  control  oyer  the  affi- 
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yirtae  of  some  yague  and  ttodefiiied  implied  executiye  power  whi^h 
the  frieads  of ezecotive  sapremecy  are  totally  uiNiUe  to, attach  toaay 
^apedfic  danse  in  the  conatitatiDn. 

h  haa  been  ooatendedy  with  great  abiUfy,  that  under  the  elaose  i^f  i 
the  coaatitntion  which  dadaiea  that  Congress  ahall  haye  power  ^<  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carryiiig  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  others  vested  by*  this  conati- 
tution  in  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  departm^ 
ar  officer  thereof ^^  Congress  is  the  sole  depository  of  implied ]^\/exB^ 
and  that  no  other  department  or  officer  of  the  goyemp»»at  possesses 
any.  If  this  argument  be  conrecty  there  is  an  end  of  the  controver^. 
But  if  the  power  of  dismission  be  incident  to  the  legislative  authority. 
Congress  has  the  clear  right  to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any 
othefr  dspartmeot  of  the  govemm^t,  under  the  cited  clause,  Congress 
ihaalhe  power  to  legisii^  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate  it,  al- 
though it  cannot  divest  the,  department  altogether  of  the  right 

Hitherto  I  have  cdiakrered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the 
constitution,  unaflfeetsd  by  precedent.  We  have  in  vain  called  uppn 
.our  opponents  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground  \  and  to  point  out  the 
danse  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant,  or  necessary  im- 
plication, subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official  corps  to  the  plefumre 
of  the  President,  to  be  dismissed  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  without 
any  reasons  publidy  aasigned  or  avowed  for  the  dismission,  and  which 
excludes  Congress  from  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tremen- 

idous  consequences  of  such  a  vast  power.  No  such  clause  has  been 
shown ;  nor  can  it  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  does  not 

•exiit.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  any  such  satis&otory  evident, 
gentlemen  entrench  themselves  behind  the  precedent  which  was  es- 
tabtiihed  in  1789,  when  the  first  Congress  recognized  the  power  of 

•dismission  in  the  PreaUent ;  that  is,  they  rdy  upon  the  i^pmon  of  the 
first  Congress  as  to  what  the  constitution  meant  as  oniclusive  pf  wM^t 
it  is. 

The  pfeoedent  of  1799  was  established  in  the  House  of  Aapveaan- 
tatiyva  against  the  opinion  of  a4arge  and.  able  minority,  and  in  the 
SsMle  by  the  caating  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  John  >  A4swi. 
It  is  iaipassibfe:lo  read  the  debate  whish  it  iOoeasipii^d.wMhioot  ^mifi 
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impreflsed  with  tKe  conviction  ttmt  the  jiut  confidence  repoied  in  Oe 
fitther  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  gorenunent,  had  g;r«at, 
if  not  decimve  inflnence  in  establishing  it  It  has  neyer,  prior  to  die 
commencement  of  the  present  adnunistration,  been  submitted  ^to  the 
process  of  review.  It  has  not  been  reconsidered,  because  under  the 
mild  administrations  of  the  predecessors  of  the  President,  it  was  not 
abused,  but  generally  applied  to  eases  to  which  the  power  was  justly 
applicable. 

[Mr.  CiAT  here  proceeded  to  recite  jGrom  a  memorandum,  tbe  number  of  officen 
renkQYed  under  the  different  Presidents,  from  "Washington  down ;  but  the  reporter 
not  having  access  to  the  memorandnm,  was  unable  to  note  the  precise  number  under 
eneh,  and  can  only  state,  generally,  that  it  was  ineonBdentble  under  all  the  adamns- 
tiatione  prior  to  th^  present,  but  under  that  of  General  Jackson  the  number  of  le- 
moTals  amounted  to  n^ore  than  two  thousand— of  which  five  or  six  hundred  were 
poetmasters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  eatablished  by  wise  men  are  entitled  to 
great  weight.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  «m/y  evidence.  If 
the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by  concurrent  deci- 
sions, at  dijBferent  and  distant  periods,  ^nd  by  opposite  dominant  par- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and  ncA  disturbed.  But  a  solitary 
precedent,  established,  as  this  was,  by  an  eqoal  vote  of  one  branch, 
and  a  powerful  minority  in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  a  confi- 
dence never  misplaced  in  an  illustrious  individual,  and  which  has 
never  been  re-examined,  cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent  as 
this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is,  what 
right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent  ?  The  couxae  of  this 
administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  all  that  has  been  previously  done.  Disdaining  to  move  on  in  the 
beaten  road  carefully  constructed  by  preceding  administiations,  and 
trampling  upon  every  thing,  it  has  seemed  resolved  to  trace  out  lor 
itself  a  new  line  of  march.  Then  let  us  inquire  how  this  administra- 
tion and  its  partisans  dispose  of  jNreoedents  drawn  firom  the 
source,  the  first  Congress  under  the  present  constitution.  If 
precedent  of  that  Congress  be  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  an 
cntive  power,  other  precedents  established  by  it,  in  support  of  legis- 
htive  powers,  must  possess  a  like  fiKce.  But  do  they  admit  this 
principle  of  equality  ?  No  such  thing ;  they  reject  the  precedents  of 
the  Congress  of  1789  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress,  aj)d  ding  to 
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tbat  only  which  -expands  the  executive  aathprity .    They  go  for  pre- 
rogatiye,  and  they  go  agunst  the  rightu  of  the  people* 

It  was  in  the  first  Congress  that  assemhled  in  1789,  that  the  hank 
of  the  United  States  was  established,  the  power  to  adopt  a  protective 
tariff  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognized  to  authorize  in- 
ternal improvements. .  And  these  several  powers  do  not  rest  on  the 
hasis  of  a  single  precedent.  They  have  been  again  and  again  affirm- 
ed and  reaffirmed  by  various  Congresses,  at  di^rent  and  distant  pe- 
riods, under  the  administration  of  every  dominant  party ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  people.  Yet  the  same  gentlemen  who  console 
^emselves  with  the  precedent  of  1789  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
prerogative,  reject  as  unconstitutional  jiU  these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sources  whence  the 
power  is  derived  !  Scarcely  any  two  of  the  majority  agree  in  their 
deduction  of  it.  Never  have  I  seen,  from  the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr. 
Madison,  one  of  the  majority,  any  thing  so  little  persuasive  or  con- 
vincing. He  assumes  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent. He  does  not  qualify  it ;  he  does  not  limit  it  to  that  executive 
power  which  the  constitution  grants.  He  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween executive  power  assigned  by  the  constitution,  and  executive 
power  enacted  by  law.  He  asks,  if  the  Senate  had  not  been  associa- 
ted with  the  President  in  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  President 
br  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
make  all  aj^intments  ?  I  think  not ;  clearly  not.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  sweeping  and  far-fetched  implication.  In  the  silence  of 
the  constitution,  it^vould  have  devolved  upon  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  mode  of  appointing  to  office ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the 
clause,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  giving  to  Congress  power 
to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  says,  '<  the  danger  then  merely  consists  in  this :  the  President  can 
displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be 
continued  m  it.  What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can 
feel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his  power  ?  What  nootives  !  The  pure  heart 
of  a  Washington  could  have  had  none ;  the  virtuous  head  of  Madison 
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could' conceive  none  ;  but  let  him  ask  General  JacksoD,  and  lie^wfll 
tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  M^iH  tell  him  that  he  wishes  bis'ad- 
ministration  to  be  a  unit ;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail  ii^ 
the  executive  branch  of  goirermnent ;  that  he  cannot  confide  in  men 
who  opposed  his  election ;  that  he  wants  places  to  reward  those  wlio 
supported  it ;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor  ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  create  a  great  power  in  the  State,  animated  by  one  spirit,  governed 
by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second  and  sustain  his  administratioik 
in  aQ  its  acts  and  measures ;  and  to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the 
appointment  of  the  successor  whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  suppose  are  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  thi» 
power,  on  which  Mr.  Madison  relied  }  ^'  In  the  first  phce,"  he  says^ 
^<  He  will  be  impeachable  by  this  House  before  the  Senate  for  suck 
an  act  of  mal-administration,"  &c.  Impeachment !  It  is  not  a  acare-^ 
crow.  Impeach  the  President  for  disnMssing  a  receiver  or  register  of 
the  land  office,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs !  But  who  is  to  impeach 
him  ?  The  House  of  Representatives.  Now  suppose  a  majority  of 
that  House  should  consist  of  members  who  approve  the  principle  that 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors ;  and  suppose  a  great  number  of  then» 
are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  spoils,  and  can  only 
be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from  office  whose  merita  require  that 
they  should  be  continued,  what  chance  do  you  think  there  would  be> 
to  prevail  upon  such  a  House  to  impeach  the  President  ?  And  ff  it 
were  possible  that  he  should,  under  sBch  circumstmces,  be  impeach- 
ed, what  prospect  do  you  believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  hy 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  comprising  also  members  not  particularly 
averse  to  lucrative  offices,  and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  prac- 
tised in  New  Tork,  was  first  boldly  advanced  in  Congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  I^resident,  afler  displaieing  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by  any 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced, 
there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  President  has  dis- 
missed  him ;  his  office  is  vacant ;  the  public  service  requires  it  to  be 
filled,  and  the  President  nominates  a  successor.  In  considering  thi» 
nomination,  the  President's  partisans  have  contended  that  the  Senate 
fs  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  islimi- 
'ted  to  the  single  consideration  ofthe  fitness"  of  the  person  nominated 
But  luppose  the  Senate  were  to  reject  him,  that  wouId'i>iiQr  leave  (he 
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Freadent  would  have  no  difBcuHy  in  nominating  another,  and  another, 
vntil  the  patience  of  the  Senate  heing  completely  exhausted,  they 
finally  co^nn  the  appointment  What  I  have  aappoeed  k  not  theory, 
but  actnally  matter  of  fact  How  often,  within  a  few  years  past, 
tiave  the  Senate  disapprored  of  removals  firom  office^  which  ^y  have 
been  snheequently  called  upon  to  concur  in  fiUmg  ?  How  often, 
wearied  in  rejecting,  hare  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whom 
they  never  would  have  appointed  ?  How  oftfen  have  members  ap- 
proved of  bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected  ?  If  ( 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  op- 
pose, in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successfbl  resistance  to 
executive  louses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  eases  of  improper 
removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every  person  nomi- 
aeted,  until  the  BBeritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But  the  Senale 
now  consists  of  ferty-eight  members,  nearly  equaUy  divided,  one  por- 
tion of  which  is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nominations,  and  of  the  othery 
eome  mend)ers  conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  reqponsibilitf 
ef  haaarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a  necessary  office,  because  ^ 
Ffeerident  may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is,  then,  no  securiiy,^ 
ttot  the  sligfitest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the  power  of  so-' 
moval  in  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  appointment  to  office. 

DoiiBK  the  debate  in  1789,  Bfr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  tailed 
Inr  the  elaiiie  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.    Hesakl: 


**  We  ought  to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  huida  of  an 
aaBbitlow  sua  who  might  apply  it  to  dangerom  "pupoMe.  If  we  giye  thie  powec 
to  the  Prendent,  ae  may  from  eapnce  remove  the  meet  worthy  men  from  o£Bcer 
hie  will  and  pleacnue  will  be  the  slight  tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to  be  beld,  «nd 
«f  consequence  yon  render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject  slaYeor 
a  person  who  may  be  disposed  Co  abase  the  eonfidence  his  reUow  atiaens  have 
iplaieed  in  hun." 

Mr.  Huntington  said : 

•  ^  IK  T?  ^*^*  *  V^S^  Indent,  who  inclines  to  abase  this  power,  which  God 
«NMd,  tun  lespoanbilitywiUstand  win  little  stead.**  ■-      > 

Mr.  Geny,  afterwards  the  republican  Vice  President  of  tbeUnit^ 
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**  Tliat  we  an  malnng  these  ofBeen  ^e  mere  oreatores  ef  the  IPmideiit;  Aoy 
d^  not  exercise  the  privilege  of  their  creation,  if  the  President  shall  order  them  to 
forbear;  because  he  holds  meir  thread  of  life.  His  power  will  be  sovereign  over 
thtm,  and  will  soonawailow  up  the  small  eecaiity  we  have  in  the  Senate's  concur- 
rence to  the  appointment;  and  we  shall  shortly  need  no  other  than* the  authority 
of  the  supreme  executive  officer  to  nominate,  appoint,  eoncinne  or  reiBM^e." 

Was  not  that  prophecy  ;  and  do  we  not  feel  and  know  that  it  is- 
prophecy  fulfilled  B 

There  were  other  members  who  saw  clearly  into  the  future,  and 
pi^ictedy  with  admirable  forecast,  what  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  power*  But  there  was  one  eminently  gifted  in  this 
particular.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  a  Jackson 
to  foretell  what  a  Jackson  might  do.  Speaking  of  some  future  Pres* 
ident,  Mr.  Jackson — ^I  believe  of  Georgia — ^that  was  his  name.  What 
a  coincidence ! 

"  If  he  wants  to  establish  an  aibitraiy  authority,  and  finds  the  secretary  of  &nance 
(Mr.  Duane)  not  inclined  to  second  his  endeavors,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  tiban* 
to  remove  him,  and  get  one  appointed  (Mr.  Taney)  of  principles  more  congenial  to 
his  own.  Th^n,  says  he,  1  have  got  the  army,  let  me  have  but  the  money,  and  i 
will  establish  my  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  your  vbionary  republic.  Black,  indeed^ 
is  the  heart  of  that  man  who  even  suspects  him  (WABBuroToir)  to  be  capable  of 
alraring  powers.  But  atas !  he  cannot  be  with  us  lor  ever;  he  is  bul  mortal,"  Sec 
•  •  •  **  May  not  a  man  with,  a  Pandora's  box  in  his  breast  come  into  power, 
and  give  us  sensible  cause  to  lament  our  present  confidence  and  want  of  foresight.* 

In  the  early  stages,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  de- 
bate, the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  not  that  the'  Ptresident  was 
invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power,  but  that  it  should  be 
conferred  upon  him  by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  progress  of  it  the 
idea  was  suddenly  started  that  the  President  possessed  the  power 
from  the  constitution,  and  the  first  opinion  was  abaadooed.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  As^  the  acts,  on  the  passage  of  which  the  ques- 
tion arose,  so  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removiA 
in  the  President. 

Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of  all  pre- 
cedents rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one  man !  h 
precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument,  by  a  House  of 
Representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  Senate  equally  divided,  under 
the  influence  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  fatti^  of  his  country, 
upon  the.  condition  that,  if  the  power  were  applied  as  we  know  it  has 
been  in  hundreds  of  instances  recently  applied,  the  President  bitnself 
would  be  justly  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  firom  effiee,  and 
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wkkh»  Qnta  ttm  admiralniiioii,  Imui  never,  dboe  ite  dbftkn^  beta  . 
tiioroaghly  exaimned  or  ooosidered.  A  power,  tke  abttMs  of  whieh, 
80  developed  under  this  adminifltration,  if  they  be  not  checked  and 
corrected,  must  inevitiMy  tend  to  subverf  the  conititotion,  end  over* 
throwpnblic  liberty.  Aetanding  army  has  been  inall  firee  c^Hinlries, 
a  jort  ol]jeciof  jealoosy  and  suspicion.  But  is  not  a  corps  of  (mm 
hundred  thousand  dependents  upon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit,  r 
obejring  one  will,  and  aiming  at  one  end,  more  dangerous  and  foimid* 
aUe  than  a  standing  army  ?  The  standing  army  is  separated  from 
the  mass  oi  society,  stationed  in  barracks  or  military  quarters,  and 
operates  by  physical  force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ram* 
ified  throughout  the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village, 
and  hamlet,  having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
public  opinion.  A  brave  peof^e,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted  to 
liberty,  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  a  military  ftvce. 
But  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  ihe  executive,  i>y  the  post-office 
department,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press,  its  power  is 
invincible.  That  the  operation  of  the  principle  which  subjects  to 
the  will  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  whidi  he  may  vacate  at 
jteasuie,  without  assigning  any  cause,  must  be  to  render  them  sub* 
servient  to  his  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  short 
experience  which  we  have  had,  clearly  demoDstrate 

It  may  be  asked  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been  reviewed  ^ 
Does  not  the  long  acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  propriety  ?  It  has  not 
been  re«examined  for  several  reasons.  In  the  fimt  place,  all  feel  and 
o.wn  the  necessity  of  some  mtxe  summary  and  less  expensive  and  less 
dilatoiy  mode  of  dismissing  delinquents  from  subordinate  offices  than 
that  of  impeachment,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  porhaps  the  only 
o«ie  in  the  contemplation  of  thq  framers  of  the  constitution  ;  certainly 
it  is  the  only  one  for  which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all 
the  predecessors  of  the  President,  the  power  was  mildly  and  benefi- 
cially exercised,  having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  exceptions, 
applied  to  actual  delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  number  of  removals  which  were  made  dunng  Mr.  Ief« 
ferson's  administration,  they  were,  in  feet,  comparatively  few.  And 
yet  he  came  into  power  as  the  head  of  a  great  party,  which  for  years 
had  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  executive  patronage ;  a 
plea  which  cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  for  the  present  chief  magistrate;. 
It  was  reserved  fcv  him  to  act  on  the  boM  and  daring  principle  of 
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dinniMiBg  ftm  offioe  tboae  ¥pIio  ImkI  ^ippoMd  Us  ehdiai^  ctUm^ 
miMttiig  ftom  oAoe  for  mefe  dUSureiice  of  opinion ! 

But  it  will  be  argned  thatV  the  summary  praoeas  of  dymiMMm  be 
expedient  in  some  cases,  why  tain  it  away  altogether  ?  The  bill 
under  oonsideration  does  not  disturb  the  power.  By  the  usage  of 
the  goremment,  not  I  think  by  the  oonstitutiony  the  President  peao- 
tieally  possesses  Uie  power  to  dismiss  those  who  are  unworthy  of 
holding  these  offices.  By  no  practice  or  usage,  but  that  which  he 
himself  has  created,  has  he  the  power  to  dismiss  meritorious  offioen- 
oidy  because  they  ditkt  from  him  in  politics.  The  principal  object 
of  tiie  bill  is  to  require  the  President,  in  cases  of  dismission,  to  com- 
municate the  reasons  which  haye  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  officer  f 
in  ottier  words,  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  a  respoori- 
Ue  power.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  President  is  boiad' 
publicly  to  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act  from  paasion  or  ot^ 
price,  or  without  any  reason.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  a^ow  that  he 
discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed  his  election*  And  yet  tinr 
mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  ndmin* 
istration !  They  think  it  unreasonable  that  the  President  should  state 
his  reasons.    If  he  has  nime,  perhaps  it  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is,  I  think,  right  in  principle, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  frr  enough.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
the  insufficiem^  of  the  reasons  of  the  President,  by  restoring  or  do* 
ing  justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be  some,  but  not  suffidentf 
MMrtramt  against  abuses.  I  have,  theiefbve,  pr^ared  an  amendm^it, 
which  I  beg  feare  to  ofier,  but  which  I  will  not  piess  against  the  de- 
cided wishes  of  those  having  the  immediate  care  of  the  biH.  By 
this  amendment,* as  to  aU <^ces  ete^ted  bylaw, with  eertain ex^ 


^  The  aaisadiDeac  w«s  in  the  following  words  i 

Be  it  farther  enacted.  That  ia  all  instanoee  of  appointment  to  office,  by  the  Fran* 
dfcnt,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall 
be  ezereised  only  in  ooaennenoe  vrith  the  Senate ;  and  when  the  Senate  in  not  in 
fearion,  the  Preildeot  may  soapend  any  meh  officer,  oon»mnioalii«  kin  gawsfcr 
the  soipenaion  doiins  the  first  month  of  its  socoeedins  seaion,  and  if  the  Senate 
eoncnr  with  him  the  officer  shall  be  removed,  but  if  it  do  not  eoncor  with  bin,  the* 
effioer  diall  be  lestored  to  office. 

Mk.  Cijur  was  Mtee^neatly  indaeed  not  to  mae  has  anienda»dt  ai-lhisluss* 
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«iplIoiM»  die  poim  tC  pratnt  «s»ciied  li  mftae  •  I 

car,  MMt  iy|pi»t  a  UwnpoHgy  micciMot*  At  the  nextMrnmof  Aitr 
Smte  lia  w  to  oommmiigato  his  reaMMv:  aadif  theyace  deemed: 
nficMDt,  themifiMHiaion  k  oonfinned,  and  the  Seaate  will  peisapoK 
tbaiiawoffloar.  UkmOgmxt^ih^ikplmoBiid^ 
TUa  ameiidineiit  is  snhBtaatially  th»  same  pfeopontion  aaane  whisk 
lanbnitted  to  the  coDsidnatioii  of  the  Seaate  at  its  list  sepBiott.-*f*. 
Uadw  this  saspMmy  powcr^  the  PrasideBt  Witt  be  ahfe  to  disi&si^ 
ijldefanltsw or  daliniTpewhi;  aad it caMiet  bedonbtedthatthaSsni^ 
ate  wiU  concur  ia  all  sach  dissoisBioniu  On  die  other  haad^iftwdlfr 
insure  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  wilLlMlt 
that  if  he  honestly  and  fidthfaUy  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  can- 
not be  displaced  arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has 
independently  exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended  that  the  President  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed,  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal.  That 
injunction  of  the  constitution  imports  a  mere  general  superintendence, 
except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dismission.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the  abuses  of  subordinate  officers 
that  the  eye  of  the  President  is  upoa  them,  and  that  he  can  commu- 
nicate their  delinquency.  The  State  Executives  do  not  possess  this 
power  of  dismission*  In  several,  if  not  all,  the  States,  the  Governor 
cannot  even  dismiss  the  Secretary  of  State;  yet  we  have  heard  no 
complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  State  Executives,  or  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the  States.  The  President  hasno  power  to  dis- 
miss the  judiciary ;  and  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility, 
how  he  could  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  if  the  judges  will  not 
conform  to  his  opinion,  and  he  cannot  dismiss  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  questbn,  in  considering 
either  the  original  bill  or  theamendment.  The  former  does  not  touch 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only  makes  it  conditional  in- 
stead of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  oertab  great  <^BcerB,  heads  of  depart- 
ments uid  foreign  ministen,  between  whom  and  the  president  eatiie 
confidence  should  exist.    This  k  admitted.    Butsurdyif  tbaPkesi- 
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dent  reoiaveft  any  of  them,  the  people  otight  to  kaow  the  emse.  The 
amendment,  howerer,  does  not  reach  those  olaases  of  o!ffioen.  And 
gnppomng,  as  I  do,  that  the  legislatiTe  authority  is  competent  to  rega« 
late  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dismission,  there  can  he  no  just  cause 
to  apprehend  that  it  wiU  foil  to  make  such  modifications  and  excep- 
tions as  may  he  called  for  by  the  puUio  interest ;  especially  as  what^ 
erer  bill  may  be  passed  must  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
magisteate.  And  if  it  should  attempt  to  impose  improper  restrietionB 
iqpon  the  executiTe  authority,  that  would  furnish  a  legitimate  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  most  heartily 
▼ote  fox  iAke  bill,  with  or  without  the  amendment  which  I  hare  pro- 
posed. 
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ON  THE  LAND  DISTRIBUTION. 
In  thx  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  24,  1835. 


CFoimer  attempts  to  proeme  a  DiBtrihation  to  the  fierenl  Stales  of  the  Pyoeeed* 
of  the  Public  Lands  having  been  baffled  by  Executive  influence  and  the  Executive 
Veto,  Mr.  Glat,  on  the  day  above  indicated,  introduced  the  plan  anew,  advocating 
it  as  follows  t] 

Althovqh  I  find  myself  borne  down  bj  the  seveiest  affiedon  wilk 
which  Proyidence  has  ever  been  please^  to  Yiait  me,  I  have  thoogiil 
that  my  private  griefs  ought  not  longer  to  prevent  me  firom  attempt 
mg,  ill  as  I  feel  qaalified,  to  discharge  my  puUicduties.  And  I  now 
rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given,  to  ask  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
Saks  of  the  pnbHc  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  land 
to  certain  States. 

I  feel  it  incombent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  highly 
important  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose.  The 
biU,  which  I  desire  to  introduce,  provides  fer  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  years  1838,  '34,  '35,  '36  and  '37y 
among  the  twenty-four  Stales  of  the  Union,  and  conforms  subalan* 
tially  to  that  which  passed  in  1833.  It  b  therefore  of  a  temporary 
chancter ;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  a  salutary  operation,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  a  future  Ck»gress  to  give  it  an  indefinite  continu* 
ance,  and,  if  otherwise,  it  will  expire  by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event 
of  war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any  fqreign  power,  the  bili  ia 
to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes  is  to  be  a{^lied  to  the 
prosecution  of  Uie  war.  The  bill  directs  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
■ett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  seven 
new  States,  shall  be  set  apart  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
cent,  reserved  by  their  several  compacts  with  the  United  States ;  and 
that  theresidue  of  the  proceeds,  whether  from  sales  made  in  the  States 
or  Territories^  shall  be  divided  among  the  twenty4bur  States  in  pre- 
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portion  to  their  respectiye  federal  popidatioii.  In  thisrespeet  fine  VU 
conforms  to  that  which  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  allowed  the  new  States  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  but  as  that  was  objected  to  by  the  President,  in  his  yeto 
messagei  and  has  been  opposed  in  other  quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to 
restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more  moderate  sum.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains large  and  liberal  grants  of  land  to  several  of  the  new  States,  to 
place  them  upon  an  equality  with  others  to  which  the  bounty  of  Cim- 
gress  has  been  heretofore  extended,  and  provides  that,  when  other 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  shall  receive  their  share 
•of  the  comnvon  ftmd. 

The  nett  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year  1833|. 
was  the  samof  $3,967,682  55,  in  the  year  1834,  was  $4,857,600  69^ 
«nd  in  the  year  1886,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  three  first 
quarters  and  an  estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  $12,222,121  15 ;  makiag 
an  aj^regate  for  the  three  y«ars  of  $21,047,404  39.  TUs  aggregate 
is  what  the  bill  proposes  to  distribute  and  pay  to  the  twenty^out 
Slates  on  the  first  day  of  may,  1836,  upon  the  principles  which  I 
have  stated.  The  difibrence  between  the  estimate  made  by  the  Sco^ 
ntary  of  the  Treasury  and  that  which  I  have  ofoed  of  the  psodnofr 
of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises  from  my  haviiif  taken,  aft  the 
probable  sum,  one-third  of  tiie  total  amount  of  the  three  first  quarters, 
and  he  some  other  conjectural  sum.  Deducting  from  the  $21,047,* 
404  39  the  fifteen  per  cent,  to  which  the  seven  new  States,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  bill,  will  be  first  entitled,  amounting  to  $2,612,850  18, 
there  will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the 
Union  the  sum  of  $18,435,054  21.  Of  this  sum  the  propoitioii  of 
Kentucky  will  be  $960,947  41 ;  of  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $1,58V 
669  39 ;  of  North  Carolina,  $988,632  42 ;  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
$2,088,233  32.  The  proportion  of  Indiana,  including  the  fifleen  per 
oent.  win  be  $855,588  23 ;  of  Ohio,  $1,677,110  84,  and  of  Missis- 
sippi, $958,945  42.  And  the  proportioi»i  of  all  the  twenty-foor 
Slates  are  indicated  in  a  table  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  prepared  at 
my  instance  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  to  whiek 
any  Senator  may  have  access.*    The  ftounds  on  which  die  #xint 

^The  foilowinc ietht table  niktnd to bj  Mr.  Cmlti 

Statement  showing  the  dividend  of  each  State  Caccording  to  tlie  federal  PopQJft- 
«iMi)  of  tlieiwoeeeds  of  She  Public  I«]iih,daniis  the  yeam  1886^  and  W^atads 
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allowance  k  made  to  the  new  States  are,  first,  the»  oooiplaiDt  ilwk 
^all  lands  sold  by  the  federal  goyernment  are  five  years  exempted  frotih 
taxation ;  secondly^  that  h  is  to  be  applied  in  such  manaer  as  will 
augment  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  lands  within  them ;  and,  laatiy,. 
their  recent  settlement. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  bath  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  3d  ci  March,  1833,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  received  f^om  the  pubKc  lands,  upon  Htm 
principles  of  thai;  now  ofi^red.  The  President,  in  Kis  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  sessibn,  had  specially  invited  the>at-« 
tention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands ;  had  adveited 
to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  dispoaal  of  tien> 
which  might  appear  to  Congress  most  conducive  to  the  qviet,  ter- 
mony,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  peepte. 

After  such  a  message,  the  President's  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  tte  dd 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  not  returned,  as  the  constitution  requives, 
but  w^as  retained  by  him  after  the  expiratiom  of  his  official  term,  i 

dactiiifr  from  the  amount  IS  per  cent,  pferionsiy  allowed  to  the  cevea  N«w 
(FnetMoa  of  doUan  are  omraitted  in  the  following  earns.] 

Federal  Pomi-  Shut  far  eaeb  Fiftwn  par  emt.  t^iul  f  itdm 

BcalM.  Utkiu  8t«i«.  t«Ne»Stau«.  StatM^ 

T««iae fgS^m  »617.aBB 

New  Hampehize,^....  20»,82S                 416,202 

MaflsachUBette, 710,408                 948,298 

Rhode  Island, 97,l»l                 150,19» 

Connecticut, 297,666                 459,996 

Vertoottt, 880,1857                 483,713 

New  York, 1,918,663  2,964,884 

New  Jersey, 8»,922                 494,891 

Pennsylvania, 1,848,072    *  2,088,238 

Delaware, 76,482                 116,668 

Maryland, 406,843                 627.169 

Vwnia, 1,023,008  1,581,669 

North  Carolina, 689,747                988,682 

South  Carolina, 456,025                 701,495 

Georgia, 429,811                  664,208 

Kentucky, 621,682                6^47 

Tennessee, 625,263                 96(^249 

Ohio, 986,884  1,446,266              280^844              ^M>M 

Louisiana, 171,694                 265,827               67,661                9nfm 

todiana, !M8,0ai                 «M08             886^486                 9MMS 

Ilfaioia, 167,147                 212,846              483,760                S™ 

MissoTri, m419                 mjMB              174,864                 Wm0r 

•fejT'v-r.-.KI       m      %«       'SSIS? 
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until  the  next  session  of  Congressy  which  bad  no  power  to  act  upon 
it»  It  was  understood  and  believed  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  pa»- 
aage  of  the  bill,  the  President  had  prepared  objections  to  it,  which  he 
had  intended  to  return  with  his  negative ;  but  he  did  not.  If  the  bill 
had  been  returned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
passed,  notwithstanding  those  objections.  In  the  House,  it  had  been 
carried  by  a  majonty  of  more  than  two-thirds.  And,  in  the  Senate, 
although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its  passage,  it  wais  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  some  of  the 
Senators  who  had  voted  against  the  land  bill  had  changed  their  views, 
and  would  have  voted  for  it  upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the 
Senate. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  bill  was  unconstitutionally  re- 
tained by  the  President  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  But  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the  public  domain  in 
trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
competent  to  provide  by  law  that  the  trustees  shall  make  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  pslst  years,  as  well  as  future  years,  among 
those  entitled  to  the  beneficial  int^^st.  The  bill  makes  such  a  pro- 
vision. And  it  is  very  remarKable,  that  the  sumidiich  it  proposes  to 
distribute  is  about  the  gross  surplus,  or  balance,  estimated  in  the 
treasury  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1836.  When  the  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  come  in,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  sur- 
plus is  larger  than  the  sum  which  the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should 
not  be,  there  will  remain  the  seven  millions  held  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  applicable,  as  fiur  as  it  may  be  received,  to  the  service 
<rf  the  eqsuing  year. 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  revenue  of  future  years ;  but,  at  the  proper  time,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  received 
from  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  eco- 
nomical purposes  of  government,  in  a  time  of  peace.  And  the  bill, 
as  I  have  already  stated ,  provides  for  seasons  of  war.  I  wish  to  guard 
against  all  misconception  l^  repeating,  what  I  have  heretofore  seveial 
times  said,  that  this  bill  is  not  founded  upon  any  notion  of  a  .power  in 
Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  distribute  the  amount  aeaoog 
the  several  States.  I  think  Congreas  possesses  no  such  pow«r,  and 
1ms.  BO  right  to  exercise  it,  until  some  such  amendment  as  that  pro* 
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ppsedbytheSenitor  fiNim  SoQlh  C^  Cattipfqa)  flhdl  be 

adopted.  But  the .  bill  rests  on  the  bssis  of  a  clear  and  comprehensiTe 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  orer  the  tetritocies  and  property  of  the 
United  States  in. the  constitutiony  and  upon  e;zpress  stipulations  in 
the  deeds  of  cession. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded, -with  feelings  of  the  profound- 
est  regret,  the  decision  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  it  had  been  his  plow* 
ore  to  approve  it,  the  heads  of  departments  would  not  now  be  taxing 
their  ingenuity  to  find  out  useless,  objects  of  expenditure,  or  objects 
which  may  well  be  postponed  to  a  more  distant  day.  If  the  bOl  had 
passed,  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been,  during  the 
last  three  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  States,  applicable  by  them 
to  the  beneficent  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  education,  or 
colonization.  What  immense  benefits  might  not  havo  been  diffused 
throughout  the  land  by  the  active  employment  of  that  large  sum  ? 
What  new  channels  of  commerce  and  communication  might  not  have 
been  opened?  What  industry  stimulated,  what  labor  rewarded? 
How  many  youthful  minds  might  have  received  the  blessingi  <tf  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  and  been  rescued  from  ignorance,  vice,  and 
rain  ?  How  many  descendants  of  Africa  might  have  been  transported 
from  a  country  where  they  can  never  enjoy  political  or  sodal  equaliiy, 
to  the  native  land  of  their  fiithers,  where  no  impediment  exists  to  their 
sfttainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  ?  Where  they  might  have  been  successful  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion  of  the  Lord,  and  to  lay  the 
fbundations  of  civil  libwty ! 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between  what  m^t  have 
been  ef^ted,  and  what  has  been  in  feet  done,  with  that  large  amount 
of  national  treasure,  our  sensations  of  regret,  on  account  of  the  Mkme 
of  the  bill  of  1833,  are  still  keener.  Instead  ci  its  being  dedicated  to 
the  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people,  and  our  entire  country,  it  has 
been  an  object  of  scrambling  among  local  corporations,  and  locked  up 
m  the  vaults,  (ht  loaned  out  by  the  directors  of  a  few  of  them,  who 
are  not  under  the  slightest  responsibiKty  to.the  goverument  or  people 
of  tiie  United  States.  Instead  of  liberal,  enlightened,  and  natkmal 
pmrposes,  it  has  been  *partially  applied  to  local,  limited,  and  selfish 
Applied  to  increase  the  semi-annual  dividends  of  fiivorite  stock- 
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holdere  hi  finrorlte  btsdoi !  Twenty  niiUiMig  of  th»  milk>&al  1 
ace  loattered  m  parcels  among  petty  corporatioDfl ;  and  while  tkey 
are  growling  over  the  fragments  and  gieedy  finr  more,  the  secretaiiea 
are  brooding  on  scbeoies  for  squandering  the  whole. 

But  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  yean,  the  Secretary  ci 
the  Treasury  tells  us  that  the  principid  is  yet  safe,  and  much  good 
may  be  still  achiered  with  it    The  general  government,  by  an  ex- 

-  traordinary  exercise  of  executive  power,  no  loiter  affiwds  aid  to  any 
new  works  of  internal  improvement.  Although  it  sprang  from  ike 
Union,  andcannot  survive  the  Union,  it  no  longer  engages  in  say 
public  improvement  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  is 
hut  justice  to  it  to  acknowledge  that,  with  the  coH>peration  of  the 
piiblic  spirited  State  of  Maryland,  it  effected  one  national  road  haivklg 
that  tendency.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  knd^  in 
every  variety  of  form,  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising,  wanting 
pecuniary  aid  as  wdl  as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  have  nn- 
dettakan  what,  the  general  government  is  prevented  from  accompUsli* 
ing.  They  are  stcengthening  the  Union  by  various  lines  oi  commn- 
nioaiion  thrown  across  and  thioiugh  the  mountains.  New  Ycnk  hss 
comfrfetedone.great chain:  Pemsylvania  another,  bolder  in  conoep- 

'  iion  and  &r  more  arduous  in  tiie  execution.  Virginia  lias  a  similar 
^^orkin  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enterprise  and  energy.  A  fooslh 
frtfther  so«ith,  where  the  parts  of  the  Union  are  too  loosely  oonneetod, 

t'has  been  projected,  and  it  can  certainly  be  exeeuted  with  theeu^ 

fpUss  which  tiiis  bill  aflfords,  and  pechaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings  eonqile- 
ted,  we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  Union  will  be  bound 
•^by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluUe.    As  the  general  gov- 
ernment withholds  all  direct  agency  from  these  truly  national  worhn, 
andfrom  all  new  objects  of  ii^mal  improvement,  ought  it  not -to 
yield  to  the  States,  what  is  their  own,  the  amount  received  from  the 
public  lands  ?    It  would  thus  but  execute  faithfully  a  trust  expressly 
created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or  resulting  from  tbe  treaties 
^-oC acquisition.    With  this  ample  resource,  eveiy  desiraUe.ofcgeet  of 
.in^^rovement,  in  en^  part  of  our  extensive  oonntiry,.mv,  in.di^ 
-tiamfhe  accomplished.    Flaoing  this  exhanstless iund  in  thehan^ 
•^oj^theeevesal^members  of  the  ooafiidfipo)r,.thsic  oommen  Maud 
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''Bidhamn  open^^blte  wsyB  extend. 
Bid  temmes  worthier  or  the  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  molej;)rojectiDg,  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  his  bonnds,  that  sabject  command. 
And  roU  obedient  rivers  through  the  Jaad.'* 

The  afiaira  of  the  public  landfl  was  fiirced  upon  me.  In  the  ietsion 
of  1831-2,  a  motion  from  a  quarter  principally  unfriendly  to  me,  was 
made  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  manu&ctures,  of  which  I  wag  a 
member.  I  strenuously  opposed  the  reference.  I  remonstrated|  I 
protested,  I  entreated,  I  implored.  It  was  in  Tain  that  I  insisted  that 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands  was  the  regular  standing  commit- 
tee to  which  such  reference  should  be  made.  It  was  in  rain  that  I 
contended  that  the  public  lands  and  domestic  manu&ctures  were  sub- 
jects absolutely  incongruous.  The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embar- 
cassment  was  intended  me.  I  felt  Ihat  the  design  wto  to  place  in  my 
hands  a  many  edged  instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch  without 
being  wounded.  Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repugnance,  and  I 
engaged  assidulously  in  the  task  which  had  been  so  unkindly  assigned 
me.  This,  or  a  similar  bill,  was  the  offspring  of  my  deliberations. 
When  reported,  the  report  accompanying  it  was  referred  by  the  same 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  very  committtee  on  the  public  land,  to 
which  I  had  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the  subject  originally  as- 
signed, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  counteracting  report 
But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it  passed  the  Senate  at  that  session.  At 
the  next,  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  confess  I  fisel  anxious  for  the  >fate  of  this  measure,  less  on  account 
of  any  agency  I  have  had  in  jMroposing  it,  as  I  hope  and  bdieve,  than 
from  «  firm,  sincere,  and  thorough  conviction,  that  no  one  measure 
ever  presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  fraught  with  so  much 
unmixed  good,  and  could  exert  such  powerful  and  enduring  influence 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  and  upon  some  of  its  highest 
interests.  If  I  can  be  instrumental,  in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of 
it,  I  shall  ei^y,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hopeshortly  to  enter, 
a  heart-feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting  consolation.  I  shall  cany 
there  no  regrets,  no  complaints,  no  reproaches  on  my  own  aocoont. 

•T 
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When  I  lofik  back  upon  mj  hnmUe  origin,  left  tax  orphtti  too  jfnaag 
to  have  been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caresses,  with  a  inA^ 
owed  mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  ofl&pring,  in  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  without  a  r^ular  education,  without  for- 
tune, without  friends,  without  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high  places 
and  honors  to  which  I  hare  been  called  by  the  faror  and  partiality 
of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful.  And  I  shall  take 
with  me  the  pleasing  consciousness  that,  in  whatever  station  I  hare 
been  placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify  their 
eonfidenee  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  ssealous  discharge  of  my  public 
d^uties.  Pardon  these  personal  allusions.  I  make  the  motion  of  which 
notice  has  been  given. 
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ON  THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

Iff   THE  SfiNATB  OF.THS  UnITED  StATSS,  JaNUAtRT  16y>1837« 


tThe  Senate  of  the  United  Statee,  havtog,  in  1884,  lesohred,  by  n  deciBfve  vote* 
that  the  President  (Jackson,)  in  hia  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  Eemoyal  of 
the  Depo8ite8,.had  aasamed  and  exerciaed  power  not  granted  by  the  Conatitution 
or  the  laws,  but  inconsistent  with  them— Mr.  BsirroH  immediately  gave  notice  that 
he  should  move  to  txfwi^  the  same  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  He  made  his 
motion  accordingly,  butit  did  not  prevail  until  the  session  of  1886-7,  when  a  stiong 
Jackson  majority  having  been*  secured,  it  was  pressed  to  a  successful  issue.  On  this 
•ecaaion,  Vtt^  Ci.at  spoke  as  follows :] 

CoMssDBKiNO  that  I  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  of  March,. 
1884,  and  the  eonaeqnent  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  by  whose  vote  it  was  adopted,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  say  something  on  this  expunging  resolution,  and  I  always  have 
intended  to  do  so  when  I  should  be  persuaded  that  there  existed  » 
tettled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  But  it  was  so  taken 
up  and  put  down,  at  the  Httt  session — taken  up  one  day,  when  a 
speech  was  prepared  for  delinBery,  and  put  down  when  it  was  pronoun- 
eed,  that  I  really  dbubted  whether  there  existted  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  oyer  putting-it  to  the  vote.  At  the  yery  close  of  the  last  ses-- 
sioti,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  i^solution  came  np,aBd  in  seyeni 
quartos  of  the  Senate  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  come  to  a  defi^ 
nitiye  decision.  On  that  occasion^  I  offered  to  waiye  my  right  io 
address  the  Senate,  and  silently  to  vote  upon  the  resoluticm ;  but  if 
was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  laid  there  forever,  as  the^country 
supposed,  and'as  \  belieyed.  It  is  however  now  revived ;  and  sundry 
changes  having  taken  place  in  die  membem  of  this  body,  it  wookf 
seem  that  Hie  present  design  is  to  bring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute 
coBcInsion. 

I  have  not  risen  to  repeat  at  ftdl  length  the  argument  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  resolotien  of  March,  1834,  sustained  it. 
That  afgument  is  befoie  the  worU-^-was  unanswered  at  the  tine. 
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and  18  unanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of 
my  country  and  my  God,  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  delibera* 
tion  of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solenm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  every  proposition  contained  in  that  resolution.  Bat 
it  b  not  my  intention  to  commit  such  an  infliction  upon  the  Senate  as 
that  would  be,  of  retracing  the  whole  ground  of  argument  formerly 
occupied,  I  desire  to  lay  before  it  at  tlus  time,  a  brief  and  true  state 
of  the  case.  Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken  of  giving  to  the  expunging 
Resolution  the  sanction  of  the  American  Senate,  J  wish,  by  presenting 
a  faithful  outline  of  the  real  questions  involved  in  the  resolution  of 
1834,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  inefiectval  appeal  to  flie 
sober  judgments  of  senators.  Ii>egin  by  reasserting  the  truth  of  that 
resolution. 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  money  power  in  a  representative  government.  It  is 
the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  to  conform 
its  administration  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  will  of  the 
peof>le.  Deprive  parliament  of  the  .power  oi  freely  granting  or  with* 
holding  supplies,  and  surrender  to  the  king  the  purse  of  the  nation, 
he  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monasch.  Whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  government,  elective  or  hereditary,  democratic  or  despotie, 
that  person  who  commands  the'ibrce  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  purse  of  the  nation,  has  abso- 
lute  power,  whatever  may  be  the  official  name  by  which  he  ia 
caUed. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by 'the  lessons  <on.civR  liberty, 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we  sprui^g,  endea- 
vored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  tha  hands*  of  CongSDna, 
every  possible  security  against  the  intrusion  of  the  executive.  Wtdi, 
this  view.  Congress  alone  is  invested  byrthe  Constitution  with  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes.  When^collected,aot  a  cent  is  to. 
be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  l)ut  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress- 
And  among  the  first  acts  of  this  <  government,  was  the  passage  of  a 
law  establishing  the  treasury  department,  for  the  safe  keeping  aal 
the  legal  and  regular  disbursement  of  the  money  so  collected.  By 
that  act  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  varying  in  respect  {h>m  all  the  other  departments,  hft 
is  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to  Congress,  and  is  Ua* 
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bfe  to^be  cdled  to  giTe  information  in  person  before  Ck)ngre8(8.     It  is* 
imposaiUe  to  examine  dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  the- 
conclusion  that  he  is  ^emphatically  the  agent  of  Congress  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  assigned  by  the  constitution  of  Congress.    The  act  fur- 
ther provides  that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep 
the  publia  money,  and  none  can  be  drawn  £rom  his  custody  but  under 
the  authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  sec- 
letary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded' 
by  the  register.    Otdy  when  such  a  warrant  is  presented  can  the* 
treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from  the  public  purse.    Why  was^ 
the  concurrence  of  these  four  officers  required  in  disbursements  of  the 
public  money  ?  Was  it  not  for  greater  security  ?  Was  it  not  intended 
that  eadi,  exercising,  a  separate  and  independent  will,  should  be  a' 
check  upon  every  other  ?    Waa  it  net  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  con*- 
aider  each  of  these  four>  officers,  acting  in  'his^  proper 'sphere,  not  as  a- 
mere  automaton,  but  a^  an  intellectua},  intelligent,  and  responsible^ 
person,  bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  stop  the  warrant,  cfr  stopt 
the  money,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were  wanting  ? 

Thus  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816.    Daring  fliat  long  time  * 
no  Presid^U  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  custody  of  the 
public'  purse.    It  remained  where  the  \«wy\Bced  it,  undisturbed,  and* 
every  chief  magistrate,  including  the  father  of  his  country,  respected^ 
Hiielaw. 

In  1816  an  act.passed  to  establish  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  twenty  yeata;  and,  by  the  16th  section  of  the 
act,  it  is  enacted', 

"That  the  deposttes  of  the  money  of  the  United' States  in  places  in  which  the* 
said  Bank,  and  the  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  aball  be  made  in  said  Bank 
or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  flhaU  at  at  any  time  other- 
wise order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sbdl  immedi-' 
ately  lay  before  Congress  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  comipence- 
ment  of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction." 

» 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  express  words  of  the  law, 

that  the  power  to  make  any  order  or  direction  for  the  removal  of  the 

public  deposites,  is  confided  to  the  Secretary  alone,  to  the  absolute 

exclusion  of  the  President,  and  all  the  world  besides*     And  the  law, 

proceeding  upon  the  established  principle  that  the  Secretary  of  the . 

treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  pisrse,  acts  as  the  direct  agent 

of  Congress,  requires,  in  the  event  of  ki$  ordering  or  directing  a^  re- 
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iddveI  of  the  depositesy  that  he  shall  immediately  lay  hk  TeaaoM 
therefor  before  whom  ?  the  President  ?    No :  before  CongreM. 

So  stood  the  public  treasury  and  the  public  deposites  from  the  year 
1816  to  September,  1S33.  In  all  that  period  of  seventeen  years, 
runmng  through  or  into  four  several  administrations  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  law  had  its  uninterrupted  eperaUon,  no  chief  magistrate 
having  assumed  upon  himself  the  power  of  diverting  the  public  purse 
from  its  lawful  custody,  or  of  substituting  his  wiU  to  that  of  the  offi- 
cer to  whose  care  it  was  exclusively  entrusted. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  of  1832— '3,  an  inquiry  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  House  of  Representatives  into  the  condition  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  conviction  of  its  entire  safety, 
and  a  declaration  by  the  House,  made  only  a  short  time  before  the 
.  adjournment  of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of  March  1833,  that  the  pub- 
lic deposites  were  perfectly  secure.  This  declaration  was  probably 
made  in  consequence  of  suspicions  then  afloat  of  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  to  remove  the  deposites.  These  suspicions  were  de- 
nied by  the  press  friendly  to  the  administration.  Nevertheless,  the 
members  had  scarcely  reached  their  respective  homes,  before  meas- 
ures were  conunenced  by  the  executive  to  efiect  a  removal  of  the 
deposites  from  that  very  place  of  safety  which  it  was  among  the 
last  acts  of  the  House  to  declare  existed  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLam,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  was  pro- 
moted to.  the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  Duane  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  convinced  with  his  pre- 
decessor that  he  was  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  duty  to  ex- 
ecute ihe  power  with  which  the  law  had  entrusted  the  Secretaly  of 
the  Treasury,  and  refused  to  remove  the  deposites ;  whereupon  he 
was  dismissed  from  office,  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  ap- 
pointed, and,  in  September,  1833,  by  the  command  of  the  President, 
the  measure  vna  finally  accomplished.  That  it  was  the  President's 
act  was  never  denied,  but  proclaimed,  boasted,  defended.  It  fell 
upon  the  country  like  a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  Union  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest  adherents  of  the  administra- 
tion v^ere  alarmed ,  and  all  thinking  men,  not  blinded  by  party  pre- 
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jadice,  beheld  in  tbe  act  a  bold  and  dangerous  ezerdae  of  power ;  and 
oo  human  sagacifycan  now  foresee  the  tremendous  consequettcea 
which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  adopted  not  long  before  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and,  as  the  concurrence  of  both 
branches  might  be  necessary  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  deposites, 
the  object  was  to  take  the  chance  of  a  possible  division  between  them, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  restoration. 

And  where  did  the  Eresident  find  the  power  for  thk  most  extraor* 
dinary  act  ?  It  lias  been  seen  that  the  constitution,  jealous  of  all 
executive  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  had  confined  it 
to  the  exclusive  care  of  Congress  by  evety  precautionary  guard,  from 
the  first  imposition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of  the  pub« 
lie  money. 

It  has  been  seen  that  tlie  language  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the 
law  of  1816,  is  express  and  firee  from  all  ao^biguity ;  and  that  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  is  the  sole  exclusive  depository  of  the  a\i^ 
thority  which  it  confers. 

Those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  Prestdent  have  to  support  it 
against  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  against  the  explicit 
words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and  theory  of  all  our 
institutions. 

And  how  do  th^  surmount  these  insuperable  obstaoles  ?  By  a 
series  of  "far-fetcfaed  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  were 
as  true  as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  perverted,  would  stop 
far  short  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exercised. 

The  first  of  these  implied  powers  is,  that  of  dismissal,  which  is 
claimed  for  the  President.  Of  all  the  questioned  powers  ever  exer- 
cised by  the  government,  this  is  the  most  questionable.  From  the 
first  Coi^ess  down  to  the  present  administration,  it  had  never  been 
examined.  It  was  carried  then,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice  President.  And  those  who,  at  that  day  argued  in  behalf 
of  the  power,  contended  for  it  upon  conditions  which  have  been  ut- 
terly disregarded  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  The  power  of 
dismissal  is  no  where  on  Uie  constitution  granted,  in  express  terms^ 
to  the  President.   It  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  any  granted  power ; 
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tmd  the  friends  of  the  power  have  never  heen  ahle  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  constitution  from  which  it 
springs  ? 

But,  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incontestihle  as  it  is  justly 
controvertable,  we  utterly  deny  the  consequences  deduced  from  it 
The  argument  is,  that  the  President  has,  by  implication,  the  power 
of  dismissal.  From  this  first  implication  another  is  drawn,  and  that 
is,  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  control  the  officer,  whom  he 
may  dismiss,  m  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  all  cases  whatever ; 
and  that  this  power  of  control  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  even 
the  case  of  a  specific  duty  expressly  assigned  by  law  to  the  designai'- 
ted  officer.  « 

Now,  we  deny  these  results  from"*  the  dismissing  power.  Thmt 
power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw  after  it  only  a  right  of  general  superin- 
tendence. It  cannot  authorize  the  President  to  substitute  his  will  to 
the  will  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
Above  all,  it  cannot  justify  such  a  substitution  in  a  case  where  the 
law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  to  a  designated  officer  ezdu- 
sively  the  performance  of  a  particular  duty,  and'  commands  him  to 
report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress,  in  a  case  regarding  the 
public  purse  of  the  nation,  committed  to  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congress. 

Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  contesting  would  concen- 
trate in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  executive  power  m  the  na- 
tion, uncontrolTed  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  official  responsibility.  In- 
stead of  each  officer  being  responsible,  in  his  own  separate  sphere, 
for  his  official  acts,  he  would  shelter  himself  behind  the  orders  of  the 
President.  And  what  tribunal,  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  below, 
could  render  judgment  against  any  officer  for  an  act,  however  atro- 
cious, performed  by  the  express  command  of  the  President,  which, 
according  to  the  argument,  he  was  absolutely  bound  to  obey  ? 

Whilst  all  official  responsibility  would  be  utterly  annihilated  in 
subordinated  officers,  there  would  be  no  practical  or  available  respon- 
sihflity  in  the  President  himsetf. 
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But  tbe  case  has  been  sapposed,  of  a  necessity  for  tlie  removal  of 
the  deposites,  and  a  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
move them  ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case,  Ae  Pre- 
sident may  not  remove  him,  and  command  the  deed  to  be  done.   That 
is  an  extreme  case,  -which  may  be  met  by  another.    Suppose  the 
President,  without  any  necessity,  orders  the  removal  from  a  place  of 
safety  to  a  place  of  hazard.    If  there  be  danger  that  a  President  may 
neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a  President  may  abuse 
his  authority.    Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute.    And  there  is 
more  security  for  the  public  in  holding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  specially  assigned  to  hinty 
under  aH  his  official  responsibility,  than  to  allow  the  President  to 
wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his  responsibility,  and 
stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.    It  is  far  better  that  millions 
should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  than  to 
establish  the  monstrous  principle  that  all  the  checks  and  balances  ot 
the  executive  government  shall  be  broken  down,  the  whole  power 
absorbed  by  one  man,  and  his  will  become  the  supreme  rule.     The 
argument  which  I  am  combating  places  the  whole  treasury  of  the 
nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.    It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  appro- 
priations by  law,  and.  the  formalities  of  warrants  upon  the  treasury. 
Assuming  the  argument  to  be  correct,  what  is  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  an  order  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanction  of  a  previous  legal  appro- 
priation, to  the  Comptroller  to  countersign  it,  to  the  Register  to  re- 
gister it,  and  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  it  ?    What  becomes  of  that 
quadruple  security  which  the  precaution  of  the  law  provided }    In- 
stead of  four  substantive  and  independent  wills,  acting  under  legal 
obligations,  all  are  merged  in  the  executive. 

But  there  was  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever  for  the 
measure.  Every  fiscal  consideration,  (and  no  other  had  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  President  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the  deposites  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of  perfect  safety  where  by  law  they 
were.  We  told  you  so  at  the  time.  We  asserted  that  the  charges 
of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  And  time,  that  great  arbiter  of  human  controversies, 
has  confirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  Bank,  from  documents  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  present  ses- 
sioDy  appears  to  be  able  not  only  to  return  every  dollar  of  the  stock 
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lield  in  its  capital  by  the  public,  but  an  addition  of  dey^  per  oeut. 
beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  the  executive  act,  hare  to  maintain  not  only 
that  the  President  may  assume  upon  himself  the  dischaige  of  a  duty 
especially  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  that  he  may 
remove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  cause,  because  he 
refused  to  remove  the  public  deposites  without  cause. 

My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion.  I  think,  I 
solemnly  believe,  that  the  President  ^<  assumed  upon  himself  authority 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  deroga- 
tion of  both,''  in  the  language  of  the  resolution.  I  believed  then  in 
the  truth  of  the  resolution  ;  and  I  now  in  my  place,  and  under  all 
my  responsibility,  re-avow  my  unshaken  conviction  of  it. 

But  it  has  been  contended  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1834,  that  the 
Senate  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any  question  which  by 
possibility,  may  become  a  subject  of  impeachment.  It  is  manifest, 
that  if  it  may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  appropriate  form  in  which  it 
may  be  done  than  that  of  resolutions,  joint  or  separate,  orders,  or 
bills.  In  no  other  mode  can  the  collective  sense  of  the  body  be  ex- 
pressed.  But  SenatorM  maintain  that  no  matter  what  m^  be  the 
executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint  powexs  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
the  separate  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  is  bound  to  stand  mute,  and 
not  breathe  one  word  of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  Accordii^  to 
the  argument,  the  greater  the  violation  of  the  constitution  or  the  law, 
the  greater  the  incompetency  of  the  Senate  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  it !  Further,  that  this  incompetency  is  not  confined  to  the  acts 
of  the  President  only,  but  extends  to  those  of  every  officer  who  is 
liable  to  impeachment  under  the  constitution.  Is  this  possible  }  Can 
it  be  true  ?  Contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  Senate  the 
only  being  which  has  no  power  of  self-preservation — ^no  right  to  com- 
plain or  to  remonstrate  against  attacks  upon  its  very  existence  ? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Senate,  being  the  constitutional  tribunal 
to  try  all  impeachments,  is  thereby  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  official  malfeasance,  exc^ 
when  acting  in  its  judicial  character. 
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ffthk  disqaalificatioii  exist,  it  appliet  to  all  impeachable  officen, 
and  ought  to  have  protected  the  late  Postmaster  General  against  the 
resolution,  unanimoosly  adopted  by  the  Senate,  declaring  that  he  had 
boittowed  monej  contrary  to  law.  And  it  vrofM  dkable  the  Senate 
from  considering  that  treasury  order,  which  has  formed  such  a  prom-* 
iaent  subject  ef  its  deliberations  during  the  present  session. 

And  how  do  Senators  maintain  this  obligation  of  the  Senate  to 
xemain  silent  and  behold  ^tselfstript,  one  by  one,  of 'all  constitutional 
powers,  without  resistance,  and  without  murmur  ?  Is  it  imposed  by 
the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  Has  any  jMirt  of  that  instrument 
been  pointed  to  which  expressly  enjoins  it  ?  No,  no,  not  a  syllable. 
But  it  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  by  another  far-fetched  implication. 
Because  the  Senate  is  the  body  which  is  to  try  impeachments,  there* 
fore  it  is  inferred  the  Senate  can  express  no  opinion  on  any  matter 
which  may  form  the  si^ject  of  impeachment.  The  constitution  does 
tiot  say  so.    That  is  tmdenifible :  but  Senators  think  so. 

The  Senate  acts  in  three  clwnicters,  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial ;  and  their  importance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In  that,  ahnost  every 
•day  that  it  has  bee(i  in  session  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  some 
legislative  business  has  been  transacted ;  whilst  in  its  judicial  cha- 
racter,  it  has  not  sat  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  that  whole 
period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  £mit<and  restrain  the  legislativo 
ftinction  of  the  Senate  more  than  the  legislative  should  the  judicial  ? 
If  the  degree  of  impoftanee  of  the  two  sho«dd  decide  which  ought  to 
impose  the  restraint,  in  ca^es  of  conflict  between  them,  none  can 
doubt  which  it^should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties  ?  An  act  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  is  committed  by  the  President  or  a  subordmate  execu- 
tive officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the  passage  of  a 
law.  The  very  act  of  the  President  in  question  was  under  a  law  to 
which  the  Senate  had  given  its  concurrence.  According  to  the  argu- 
ment, ihe  correcting  law  cannot  originate  m  the  Senate,  because  it 
would  have  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that  aet.    Nay,  more,  it  i 
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not  origiDaie  in  the  House  and  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  for  the  Mine 
reason  of  incompetency  ia  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  Suj^KMie  !tht 
bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the  unoonstitatioBal  or  illegal  act, 
to  which  the  l^islative  corrective  is  applied,  according  to  the  axgn* 
ment,  the  Senate  must  not  think  of  passing  it  Pushed  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequence,  the  argument  requires  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  itself  cautiously  to  abstain  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
upon  an  executive  act,  except  when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  and  considerii^.articles  of  impeachments 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  Senate  is  equally 
restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  which  would  imply  the  inno* 
cence  or  the  guilt  of  an  in^peachable  officer,  unless  it  be  maintained 
that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approbation,  but  not  ceosuxe  or 
difference  of  opinion.^  Instances  have  occurred  in  our  past  history, 
(the  ease  of  the  British  minister,  Jackson,  was  a  memorable  one,) 
and  many  others  may  arise  in  ou^  future  progress,  when  in- reference 
to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important  for  Congress  to  approve  what 
has  been  done  by  the  executive,  to  present  a  firai  and  united  fix>nt, 
and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand  by  and  support  him.  May  it  not 
do  that  ?  If  the  Senate  dare  not  entertain  and  express  any  opinion 
upon  an  executive  measure,  how  do  those  who  support  this  expunging 
res(dution  justify  ^e  acquittal  of  the  President  which  it  proclaims  ? 

No  Senator  believed  in  1834  that,  whether  the  President  merited 
impeachment  or  not,  he  ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point  of  &ct 
he  has  not  been,  and  we  hav«  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  never 
will  be  impeached.  Was  the  majority  of  th^  S&aaiBy  in^  a  case  where 
it  believed  the  constitution  and  laws  to  have  been  violated,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  to  be  endangered  to  reuiain^lent,  and  to  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  the  truth,  because,  against  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  President  might  be  impeached  by  a  majority  of  his  political 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

If  an  impeachment  had  been  actually  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  enjoins  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  propriety  for  the  consideration  of  each  Senator  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  a  matter  upon  which,  as  a  sworn  judge, 
he  would  be  called  to  act 
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Hitherto  I  have*  considered  the  question  on  the  soppocdtiony  that 
Ike  resolution  oi  Mareh,  1834,  implied  such  guilt  in  the  President, 
that  he  would  have  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  impeach- 
ment before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  the  resolution,  in 
fact,  imported  no  such  guilt.  It  simply  affirmed,  that  he  had  '^  as- 
sumed upon  himself,  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.''  It  imputed  no  crim- 
inal motives.  It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
President.  According  ta  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  the  ex- 
ceptionable act  might  have  been^rformed  with  the  purest  and  most 
patriotic  intention.  The  resolu^n  neither  affirmed  his  innocence, 
nor  .pronounced  his  guilt.  It  amounts  then,  say  his  friends  on  this 
floor,  to  nothing.  Not  so.  If  the  constitution  be  trampled  iipen, 
and  the  laws  be  violated,  the  injury  ooay  be  equally  great,  whether  it 
has  been  done  with  good  or  bad  intentions.  There  may  be  Aidi&r- 
ence  to  the  officer,  none  to  the  country.  The  country,  as  all  expe- 
rience demonstrates,  has  most  reason  to  apprehend  those  encroach- 
ments which  take  place  on  plausible  pretexts,  and  with  good  in- 
tentions. 

I  put  it,  Mr.  President,  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce,  in  the  fiiee 
of  this  enligtened  conununity,  Cor  all  time  to  come,  and  whoever  may 
happen  to  be  the  President,  that  the  Senate  dare  not,  in  language  the 
most  inoffensive  and  respectful,  remonstrate  against  any  executive 
asmpation,  whatever:  may  he.  its  degree  or  danger  ? 

For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  .1  believe  the  ^eselution  of  March^ 
1834,  to  have  been  true ;  and  that.it  was  competent  to  the  Senateta 
proclaim  the  truth.  And  I  solemly  belicKre  that  the  Senate  would 
have.beenxulpab]y  neglectful  of  its  dMty  to  itself,  to  the  constitution, 
and  .to  the  countigT}  if  it  had  not  announced  the  truth. 

.  But  let  me  suppose  that  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken ;  that  the  act  of 
the  President,  to  which  exception  was  made,  was  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  pur  free  institutions,  and  the  language  of  our  constitution 
and'  la^a;  and  that,  whether  it  was  or  not,  the  Senateof  1834  had 
no  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it ;  what  right  has  the  Senate,  of  > 
1837,  a  component  part  of  another  Congress,  to  pronounce  judgment 
opo^its  .predecesflM  ?  ilow  can  you  who  renture  to.  impute  to  thos 
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who  have  gone  before  you  an  mconsUtotiohal  j^roceedibg,  escape  »- 
similar  impatation?  What  part  of  the  constitution  communicrtet* 
to  you  any  authority  to  assign  and  try  your  predecessors  ?  In  what 
article  is  contained  your  power  to  expunge  what  they  haye  done  ? 
And  may  not  the  precedent  lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defacement 
and  restoration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate  as  consigned  to  the 
public  records  ? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  ofdl  authority,  but  positively  forbidden* 
to  do  what  the  expunging  resolution  proposes  ?  The  injunction  of  * 
the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings  is  clear,  express- 
and  emphatic.  It  is  free  from  ambiguity :  no  sophistry  can  pervert 
the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ;  no  artful  device  can  elude- 
fte  force  of  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  possible  to* 
make  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires  to  be  performed,  that 
was  done  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches,  at  the  last  session,  of 
^e  Senator^  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  (Messrs.  Leigh  and  Porter^ 
and  at  this  of  my  colleague.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument.  But 
1  would  ask,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a- 
journal,  what  constitutional  right  has  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  to* 
pass  in  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  another  Congress,  and  to  expunge- 
from  its  journal  a  deliberate  act  there  recorded  ?  Can  an  unconsti* 
tutional  act  of  that  Senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify  you  on  per-^ 
forming  another  unconstitutional  ae^  ? 

But,  in  lieac^any  arguments  upon  the  point  from  me,,  I  heg- leave- 
to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  two  preoedenta :  one  drawn' 
from  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  modem  Europe,  under 
tile  most  despotic  minister  that  ever  bore  sway  over  any  people :  and 
the  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democracy  in  this  country.  I 
quote  from  the  interesting  life  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  written  by 
that  most  admurable  and  popular  author,  Mr.  James.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by 
the  wary  Richelieu.  The  king  issued  a  decree  declaring  aU  the  sup- 
porters of  the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  des- 
patched to  the  Pailiament  at  Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  H  al 
onoe.  The  parliament  demuned,  and  proceeded  to  what  was  ealM 
an  arret  de  partage. 

**  BicheUe%  however,  ootid  bearaooeatndialioa  in  the  cowse  which  h«  had  ki^ 
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dofWM  fov  Mmfl^lf  ;**  Dkcm  stimif  a  Rsemblaii^e  does  that  ftatore  of  hts  character 
bear  to  ooe  of  an  illoatrioiB  iodiTidiial  whom  I  will  not  further  deiciibe !]  "  and 
hurrying  back  to  Paris  with  the  king,  he  sent,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a  commana 
forr  the  mambera  of  the  Parliament  to  preaent  ihemaehrea  at  the  Lonvre  in  a  bodf 
and  on  foot.  He  was  obeyed  immediately :  and  the  king  receiving  them  with  greatv 
haughbness,  the  keeper  of  the  seals  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  deliberate  upon  afftdn  of  state :  that  the  business  of  privat# 
individuals  they  might  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  other  matteia 


How  repeated  acts  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  are  likely  to 
fiabdue  the  spirit  of  liberty ,  and  to  render  callous  the  public  sensibility, 
and  the  fate  which  awaits  us,  if  we  had  not  been  recently  unhappily 
taught  in  this  country,  we  may  learn  from  the  same  author. 

"  The  finances  of  the  State  were  exhausted,  new  impositions  were  devised,  and 
a  number  of  new  offices  created  and  sold.  Against  the  last  named  abuse  the  Pmw 
hament  ventured  to  remonstrate :  but  the  government  of  the  Cardinal  had  for  it« 
first  principle  despotism,  and  the  refractory  members  were  punished,  some  with 
exile,  some  with  suspension  of  their  functions.  All  were  forced  to  conoply  with  hip 
wiU,  and  the  Parliament,  unable  to  resist,  yielded,  step  by  step,  to  his  exactions.*' 

The  other  precedent  is  suspended  by  the  archives  of  the  demoe*^ 
raby  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1816,  when  it  was  genuine  and  unmixed  with 
any  other  ingredient. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
sylyania,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  are  substan- 
tially tilie  same.    That  of  the  United  States  requires  that, 

**  Bach  Hoase  ahall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pioceedings,  and  from  tine  lo  tima  fd^ 
lish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy :  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  membera  of  either  House  on  an^  question  shall,  at  ue  desire 
of  one-fifth  of  t^  menbers  preaeaty  be  entered  on  the  jonnuL" 

And  that  of  PemisylTaam  is : 

**  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proeeedinga,  and  imbUsh  them  weekly 
except  such  parts  as  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  or  the  membera,  on  anf 
qneatien  ahal,  ai  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  ofi  the  jennuda." 

Whatever  inviolabUity,  therefore,  is  attached  to  a  journal,  kept  im 
conformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be  equally  stamped  on  tbati 
kept  under  the  other.  Oo  the  10th  of  February,  1816,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  <<  the  speaker  informed  the  House 
that  a  constitutional  question  bei^g  involved  in  a  decision  by  him  yes* 
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terday,  on  a  motion  to  expunge  certain  proceedings  from  the  joafnal, 
he  was  desirous  of  having  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  that  decision, 
Tiz. :  that  a  majority  can  ^expunge  from  the  joarnal  any  proceedinga 
Un  whick  Ike  ye<u  and  nays  have  not  been  caUedJ*'*  Whereupon  Mr. 
Holgate  and  Mr-  Smith  appealed  from  said  decision ;  and  cm  the  ques- 
tion, Is  the  speaker  right  in  his  decision  ?  the  memhers  present 
Yoted  as  follows :  yeas  three,  nays  seventy-eight.  Among  the  latter 
are  to  be  found  the  two  Senators  now  representing  in  this  body  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  same  day  a  motion  was  made  by  one 
of  them  (Mr.  Buchanan)  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  read  as  follows  : 

*^  Resolved,  That  in  the  opmion  of  this  Howe  no  put  of  the  jovmab  of  the 
Hoiue  can  be  expunged  eYen  oy  imanimous  consent." 

The  Senate  observes  that  the  question  arose  in  a  case  where  there 
were  but  four  members  out  of  eighty-two  who  thought  it  was  compe- 
tent to  the  House  to  expunge  it.  Had  the  yeas  and  nays  been  called 
and  recorded,  as  they  were  on  the  resohition  of  March,  1834,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  power  of  expunging.  And  if  you 
can  expunge  the  resolution,  why  may  you  not  expunge  also  the  re- 
corded yeas  and  nays  attached  to  it  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contraiy  to  the  truth  of  the 
case,  reproachful  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  frcmi  the  jusi 
and  necessary  powers  of  the  Senate,  and  r^ugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  ac« 
CMspIi^  this  dark  deed,  is  also  highly  exeeptiooable.  The  expung- 
ing resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or  enshroud  the  four  or  five  lines 
in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded,  or  rather  the  recitals 
by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out  into  a  thread  of  enormous  length. 
It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  &c.,  into  a 
formidable  array  of  nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  their 
terminatt<Mi,  would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  dis- 
play he  must  find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  inrerted,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  be- 
hind, is  before  the  body  to  which  it  Is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  all 
the  assertions  of  fact  and  of  principle,  contain^  in  these  recitals,    tt 
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wcvifi.  not  he^yifficiilt  to  ezpoaa  thtm  all,  and  to  shorn  that  not  00^ 
^  them  haa  more  than  a  colovable  foundation.  It  is  asserted  by  oi» 
of  tkem  that  the  President  was  put  upcm  his  trial  and  cmideBkadd) 
tmheard,  by  the  Senate^  in  1834.  Was  that  true  ?  Was  it » trial  ? 
Can  the  minority  now  assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in  their  coii* 
.sciences^  that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemnation  ?  Durii^  t)^ 
warmth  of  debate,  senators  might  ende&yor  to  persuade  themselTes 
and  the  public  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its  efiects  and 
consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  President ; 
bat  now,  after  the  lapse  of  near  three  years,  when  the  excitement 
ncising  from  an  anisoated  discussion  has  passed  away,  it  is  marveloiis 
that  any  one  should  be  prepared  to  assert  that  an  expression  of  the 
n^inion  of  the  Senate  upon  the  character  of  an  executive  act  was  an 
arraignment,  trial  and  conviction  of  t^e  President  of  the  United 
States! 

Ano&er  fact,  asserted  m  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  resolu- 
tian  of  1834,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented, or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shaj^  which  it 
assumed  when  adopted,  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate*  What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  this  assertion  ? 
None.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  either 
of  the  modifications  of  the  resolution,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it 
If  ould  have  passed !  They  were  aU  made  in  that  sjpmt  of  accommo* 
dation  by  which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  has  ever  r^ulated  his 
conduct  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one  sii^le  in- 
stance did  he  understand  from  any  senator  at  whose  request  he  made 
the  modification,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  theresokrtion. 
How,  then,  can  even  the  senators,  who  were  of  the  minority  of 
1834,  undertake  to  make  the  assertion  in  question  ?  How  can  the 
new  senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
fact  asserted,  in  the  recital  of  which  they  could  not  have  had  any 
connusance  ?  But  all  the  members  of  the  miyarity — ^the  veteraw  and 
the  raw  recruits — ^the  six  years  men  and  six  weeks  men— ase  requir- 
ed to  concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as  I  believiiit  to  ba. 
1  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter  (looking  toward  Mr.  Dana,  from 
Maine,  here  by  a  temporary  appointment  firom  the  executive,)  whs* 
;ther,  instead  of  inundating  the  Senate  with  a  tonenft  of  Ailsom»  md 
cevdthig  adulati<m pooredonthe President, it waiddnot he wsMra^d 
.  jpnor^  jpatrietic  to  iUustiitte  the  brief  ^pai^od  of  his  senatorial  ewrteMe 
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by' some  great  measure,  fraught  with  general  benefit  to  tbe  whole 
Union  ?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of 
the  interest  of  the  entire  country,  whether  he  had  not  better  dedicate 
his  time  to  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  an  alien  jurisdictioii 
being  still  exercised  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State 
which  he  represents  ?  And  why  the  American  carrying  trade  to  the 
British  colonels,  in  which  his  state  was  so  deeply  interested,  has  been 
lost  by  a  most  improvident  and  bnngling  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
expunging  resolution  !  What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  it  win 
for  our  common  country  ?  Is  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  vast  that 
it  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  that  of  the  President  so  restricted, 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  ?  What  power  has  the  Senate  ?  None 
seperately.  It  can  only  act  jointly  with  the  other  House,  or  jointly 
with  the  executive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  constitution 
supposes,  when  consulted  by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  affirmative 
or  negative  response  according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  the  negative  monosyllable.  When 
Ae  Senate  expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tion, that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but  appeals  only  to  the 
dispassionate  intelligence,  the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  commnnity.  The  Senate  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  patronage, 
no  lucrative  offices,  nor  glittering  honors  to  bestow.  Around  ns 
there  is  no  «warm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering  us  homage,  antici- 
pating our  wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  our  commands. 

How  is  it  with  the  President  ?  Is  he  powerless.  He  is  felt  firom 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  vast  republic.  By  means  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  which  he  has  made 
in  our  institutions,  alas!  but  too  much  countenanced, 

by  Congress  and  a 
'confiding  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the  power  of  the  State. 

*  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse,  and  in  the  other  brandishes  the 
sword  of  the  country.  Myriads  of  dependents  and  partisans,  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  sing  hosannas  to  him,  and  to 

•  laud  to  the  skies  whatever  he  does.  He  has  swept  over  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a  tropical  tornado.  Every 
department  exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm.  Take,  as 
OM  example,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    No  institution  codd 
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^have  been  more  popuiarwith  the  people,  with  Congress,  and  with 
State  Legislatures.  None  ever  better  fulfilled  the  great  purposes  of 
its  establishment.  But  it  unfortunately  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  President;  he  spoke,  and  the  Bank  lies  prostrate.  And. those 
who  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest  in  its  condemnation. 
What  object  of  his  Ambition  is  unsatisfied  ?  When  disabled  from  age 
any  longer  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his  successor, 
and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite.  What  more  does  he  want.  Must 
we  blot,  deface  and  mutilate  the  records  of  the  country  to  punish 
the  presumptuousness  of  expressing  an  opinion'  contrary  to  his  own. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  }    Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been  ^    Can 

.  you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact,  that  in  March, 
1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  reso- 
lution which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  object 
to  arrogate  to  youselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past  whic|i' 
has  been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust  your 
hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply  rooted  convictions 
which  are  there  ?  or  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us  ?    You 

:  cannot  stigmatize  US. 

"  Ne'er  yet  did  base  diehonbr  blur  our  name.'* 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft 
.  the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efforts  are 
impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.     Put  the  majority  of  1834  in 
one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven  above  and  on 
•  the  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism  decide  the  preponderanoe. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging  ? 
'  Is  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  the:  Chief 
.  Magistrate  ?  If  he  be  re^ly  the  hero  that  his  friends  represent  him, 
lie  must  despise  all  mean  condescension,  all  grovelling  syci^haiicy, 
all  self-degradation,  and  self-abasement.  He  would  reject  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  fame,  your  black  scratches,  and 
your  baby  lines  in  the  fair  records  of  his  country.  Black  lines ! 
Black  lines  !  Sir,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  preserve 
the  pen  with  which  he  may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to  that  Sen- 
ator of  the  majority  whom  he  may  select,  as  a  proud  trophy,  to  bo 
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transmitted  to  his  desceDclants.  And  hereafter,  when  we  shaD  bse 
the  forms  of  our  free  institatlons,  all  that  now  remain  to  us,  some  fa* 
ture  American  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  those  by  whose  means  he  has 
been  enabled,  upon  the  rains  of  civil  liberty,  to  erect  a  throne,  and  to 
commemorate  especially  this  expunging  resolution,  may  institute  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  and  confer  on  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
knight  of  the  black  lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate  or  needlessly  waste  my  breath 
m  fruitless  exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of  ur- 
gency, too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done — that  foul  deed,  like  the  blood* 
stained  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will  neyer 
wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before  yon, 
and  like  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  quickly.  And  when  you 
have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  people,  and  tell  them  what  glori- 
ous honors  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country.  Tell  them 
that  you  have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  lights  that 
ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have 
silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  that, 
henceforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth  of  the 
Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  power  he 
pleaaes — snatch  from  its  lawfU  custody  the  public  purse,  command  a 
aulitaory  detachment  to  enter  the  haUs  of  the  capito),  ovorawe  Con- 
gress, trample  down  the  constitution,  and  raze  every  bulwark  of  ftot- 
dom ;  but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  sabmission,  and 
mi  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.  That  it  must  wait  until  a  House 
af  Representatives,  humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority 
of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles 
of  impeachment.  Tell  them  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glo- 
rious doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistaiiee,  and,  if  tiie 
people  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  and  imprecations,  I  have  yet 
to  leani  the  character  of  Ammcan  freemen. 
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ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY. 
In  tu£  Ssnate  of  the  United  States,  Septeicbeii  25  1887. 


[The  Stote  Bank  Depoaite  system  of  keeping  and  disbuising  the  Public  Moneys 
baving  explod«;d  on  the  general  suspension  of  Specie  Payments  by  the  Baidcs 
throughout  the  Country  in  May,  1887,  leaving  the  goTemment  neaily  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means  or  financial  machinery,  Mr.  Vax  Busjdi  (then  newly  inaugurated 
as  President)  promptly  summoned  the  new  Congress  to  m^et  in  Waslungton  on  the 
Qrst  Monday  of  September  of  that  year.  Although  the  Elections  after  the  soqpen- 
sion  went  heavily  against  him,  yet  the  previous  choice  of  memibexs  fbom  one  half 
Ike  Sutes,  inclisdiag  New  York,  Peansjylvania,  Viiginia,  and  Ohio»  had  secured  to 
his  Admimstration  a  decided  preponderance  in  each  House.  Congress  assembled  on 
the  4th,  and  the  President  in  his  message  submitted  the  fiscal  plan  known  as  the 
(sDBPEirDBirT  TaxAflUKT  or  Sub-lYeasnry,  for  the  collection,  safe  keeinng,  and  dift- 
tmsement  of  the  Public  Moneys  entirely  *  divosoed'  from  Banks.  A  bUl  embodying 
this  proposition  having  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  from  its  Committe  on  Finance 
by  Mr.  Wusbt  of  New  Yotk,  upon  its  conaderation  Mr.  Cult  addressed  the  Sen* 
ate  as  follows :]  , 

Feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  aee  some  effectual  plan  presented  to 
correct  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  I  have  avoided  precipitating  myself  mto  the  debate  now 
in  progress,  that  I  may  attentively  examine  every  remedy  thst 
may  be  proposed,  and  impartially  weigh  every  consideration  urged 
in  its  support.  No  period  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  future  was  covered  by  a  darker,  denser,  <x  nore  impenetiaUe 
gloom.  None,  in  which  the  duty  was  more  imperaitive  to  discard  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  all  party  ties,  and  previous  bias,  and  look  ex* 
clusively  to  the  good  d  our  afOicted  country.  In  one  respect,  and  I 
think  it  a  fortunate  one — our  present  difficulties  are  distinguishable 
from  former  domestic  trouble,  and  that  is  their  universal]^.  They 
are  felt  it  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  but  they  reach  every  sectioii, 
every  State,  every  interest,  almost  eveiy  man  in  the  Union.  All 
feel,  see,  hear,  know  their  existence.  As  they  do  not  array,  like  ow 
Ibrmer  divisions,  one  portion  d  the  confederacy  against  anoAer,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  common  suflferiu^E^  may  lead  to  oonuDon  aympathies 
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and  common  counsels,  and  tbat  we  shall,  at  no  distant  day,  be  able  to 
see  a  clear  way  of  deliverance.  If  the  present  state  of  the  country 
were  produced  by  the  fault  of  the  people ;  if  it  proceeded  from  their 
wasteful  extravagance,  and  their  indulgence  of  a  reckless  spirit  of 
ruinous  speculation  ;  if  public  measures  had  no  agency  whatever  in 
bringing  it  about,  it  would  nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  government  to 
exert  all  its  energies  and  to  employ  all.  its  legitimate  powers  to  devise 
an  efficacious  remedy.  But  if  our  present  deplorable  condition  has 
sprung  from  our  rulers  ;  if  it  is  to  be  clearly  traced  to  their  acts  and 
operations,  that  duty  becomes  infinitely  more  obligatory  ;  and  gov 
ernment  would  be  faithless  to  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  human 
trusts  should  it  neglect  to  perform  it.  And  is  it  not  too  true  that  the 
evils  which  surround  us  are  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have  had 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  ? 

In  glancing  at  the  past,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  excite  angry  feelings,  or  to  find  grounds  of  reproach.  It 
would  be  far  more  congenial  to  my  wishes  that,  on  this  occasion  we 
should  forget  all  former  unhappy  divisions  and  animosities.  But  in 
order  to  discover  how  to  get  out  of  our  difficulties,  we  must  ascertain 
if  we  can  how  we  got  into  them. 

Prior  to  that  series  of  unfortunate  measures  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discontinue 
ance  of  its  fiscal  agency  for  the  government,  no  people  upon  earth  ev^ 
enjoyed  a  better  cumncy,  or  had  exchanges  better  regulated  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  monetary  sy^t^n  appeared  to  have 
attained  as  great  perfection  as  anything  human  can  possibly  reach. 
The  combination  of  United  States  and  local  Banks  presented  a  true 
image  of  our  system  of  general  and  State  governments,  and  worked 
^uite  as  well.  Not  only  within  the  country  had  we  a  local  and  gen- 
eral currency  perfectly  sound,  but  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
American  commerce  had  penetrated,  there  also  did  the  bills  of  the 
United  States  Bank  command  unbounded  credit  and  confidence.  Now 
we  are  in  ganger  of  having  fixed  upon  us,  indefinitely  as  to  time,  that 
medium,  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  which,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  commercial  world,  is  r^arded  as  the  worst.  How 
itts  this  reyene  come  upon  us  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  re* 
sale  of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  adverted  ?  When,  at  the  yery 
moment  of  adopting  them,  the  yeiy  consequences  which  have  hap^ 
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peaed,  were.  Ibretold  as  ioeyitabk,  is  it  aecciMiy  to  lodk  ^liittvlMi^; 
fov  their  cause  ?  Ne?er  was  prediction  moie  distinctly  made ;  neirer . 
fulfilment  more  literal  and  exact. 


Let  us  suppose  that  those  measures  had  not  heen  adopted ;  that} 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  heen  rechartered ;  that  the  public 
depcwites  had  remained  undistisrhed ;  and  that  the  treasury  oider  hiad 
neirer  issued :  is  there  not  every  reason  to  belieye  that  we  should  he. 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  currency;  that  the  public  depositee  > 
would  be  now  safe  and  forthcoming,  and  that  the  suspension  of  specie  - 
payments  in  May  last  would  not  have  happened  ? 

The  President's  message  asserts  that  the  suspension  has  proceeded 
from  oyerractiouy  over-trading,  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  speculation 
produced  by  bank  and  other  &cilitiee.    I  think  this  is  a  view,  of  tl^ . 
case  entirely  too  superficial.    It  would  be  quite  as  correct  and  just^ 
in  the  instance  of  a  homicide  perpetrated  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  to 
allege  that  the  leaden  ball,  and  not  the  man  who  levelled  the  piece, 
was  responsible  for  the  murder.     The  true  inquiry  is,  how  came  that" 
excessive  over-trading  and  those  extensive  bank  facilities  which  the 
message  describes?     Were. they  not  the  necessary  and  immediate, 
consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank,  and  the  removal  firom  its 
custody  of  the  public  deposites  ?     And  is  not  this  proven  by  the  vast, 
multiplication  of  banks,  the  increase  of  the  line  of  their  discounts  and. 
accommodations,  prompted  and  stimulated  by  Secretary  Taney,  and . 
the  great  augmentation  of  their  circulation  which  ensued  ? 

What  occurred  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  consequence  of  the  veto 
of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  illustrates  its  effects ' 
throughout  the  Union.  That  State  had  suffered  greatly  by  banks.  It 
was  generally  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of  them.  It  had  found 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  soxmd  currency  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  them.  At  the  period  of  the  veto,  it  had  but  a  single 
bank  of  limited  capital  and  circulation.  After  it,  the  State,  reluctant . 
to  engage  in  the  hanking  system,  and '  still  cherishing  hopes  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  late  President,  hesitated  about  the  incorporation  of  new 
banks.  But  at  length,  despairing  of  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  finding  itself  exposed  to  a  currency  in  bank 
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iMte  from  adjaeent  Slates^H  proeeeded  to  estalffisli  baiAai  cf  I6f  <M^ ;' 
aad  isinoe  the  yeto,  since  1838,  has  incorporated  for  that  siogle  Stale 
bank  capital  to  the  amount  of  ten  mfifions  of  dollars— a  sum  equal  W 
the  capital  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  created  for  the  whole 
VfROn. 

lliat  the  loeid  banks,  to  whieh  the  deposites  were  transferred  from 
ilM  Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  urged  and  stimulated  fireefy  to 
dRseooat  npon  them,  we  have  record  eyidence  from  ^e  treasurf  de** 
partftent. 

The  message,  to  reconcile  os  to  our  misfortunes,  and  to  exonerate 
the  measures  of  our  own  gorermnent  from  all  blame  in  producing  die 
pti^sent  state  of  things,  refers  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  espc^ 
ckdly  to  that  of  Great  Britain.    It  alledges  that, 

**  In  botk  coimtrieB  we  hate  witDMBsd  the  Mme  ledimdaiK^  of  jNt^enndneyy  tndl 
other  facilities  of  credit ;  the  same  spirit  of  speculation ;  the  same  partial  sacceas  ; 
the  aame  diificaities  and  levenes ;  and,  at  length,  nearly  the  same  ovenrhehning 
caiastnvhe." 

The  very  clear  and  able  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Geoi^a^ 
(Mr.  King)  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon  this 
paft  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  during  the  period  referred  to  by 
the  message  of  1833-4-5,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  augmentation,  or  a 
rery  trifling  augmentation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  countiy,  and  that 
the  message  has  totally  misc'onceived  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the  publications  to  which  I  haye  had 
access,  the  Bank  of  England  in  fact  diminished  its  circulation,  ccrni- 
paring  the  first  with  the  last  of  that  period,  about  two  and  a  half 
nxillions  sterling ;  and  although  the  joint-stock  and  priyate  banks  in* 
creased  theirs%  the  amount  of  increase  was  neutralized  by  the  amount 
of  diminution 

If  the  state  of  things  were  really  identical,  or  similar,  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be  fair  to  trace  it  to  similarity  of  causes.  But  is 
that  the  case  ?  In  Great  Britain  a  sound  currency  was  preseryed  by 
a  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  England  about  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  here.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  not  preserved  a  sound  currency,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veto.  If  Great  Britain  were  near  the  same  catastrophe 
(the  suspension  of  specie  payments)  which  occurred  here,  she  aeter- 
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coQntries  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  haa 
recovered  from  whatever  matcantik  dislnMaa  she  experknoed ;  we 
have  not ;  and  when  shall  we  ?  All  is  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  en- 
couraging in  the  prospects  whieb  lie  belbre  her ;  and  th«  rsvem^ia 
our  unfortunate  situation. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  truth,  experienced  only  those  temporary  em- 
barrassments which  are  incident  toccnunereial  transactions,  oondneU 
ed  upon  the  scale  of  vast  magnitude  on  which  hen  are  carried  on. 
Prosperous  and  adverse  times,  action  and  reaction,  are  the  lot  of  all 
commercial  countries.  But  our  distresses  sink  deeper ;  they  reaek 
the  heart,  which  has  ceased  to  perform  its  office  of  circulaticm  in  the 
great  concerns  of  oor  body  politic. 

Whatever  of  embarrassment  Europe  has  recently  experieaoed,  toMf 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  its  tradd  and  connexions  with  the 
United  States.  The  degree  of  embarrassment  has  been  UKbed^  ii^ 
the  commercial  countries  there,  by  the  degree  of  their  connexion  wilh 
the  United  States.  AH,  or  almost  all,  the  great  inilnres  in  Ew^pe 
have  been  of  houses  engaged  in  die  American  trade.  QreaiBritainf 
which,  as  the  message  justly  ofaaerves,  maintains  the  doaest  ralnlMitti- 
with  us,  has  auflbred  most,  Ftence  next,  and  so  on,  in  the  cider  of 
tlicir  greater  or  less  commcorcial  inteivoarse  with  ua.  Most  traly 
was  it  said  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  the  recent  < 
menta  of  Elurope  were  the  embairassBDents  of  a  creditor,  fron  ^ 
payment  was  withheld  by  the  debtor,  and  from  whom  the  ] 
metals  have  been  nnneoessuily  witUbawn  fay  tiie  policy  oC  dM  i 
debtor. 


Since  the  intensity  of  suAering,  and  the  diaastraos  state  of  tUngs  in' 
this  country,  have  &r  transcended  anything  that  has  occurred  in 
BoMpe,  we  mnist  look  here  for  some  peculiar  and  morepotaBkeaMSas 
than  aiqr  which  have  been  in  operation  there.  They  ace  to  be  frttnd^ 
in  that  aeries  of  measures  to  whieh  1  have  already  advcited. 


let.  The  veto  of  the  Baidc. 

itf.  The  removal  of  the  dspositas,  witb  the  mrgeait  infmatiettar 
Ssentey  Taney  upon  tfaa  banks  to  anlaiiga  tiiaii  < 
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3<.  Tb^goldbiU^MidttiedtnMmdiofgddtoth^^ 
.  4th. .  The  clmasy  execution  of  ffae.dqHMit^  law ;  and 
501.  .Thetreeeoryorder  of  July,  1836. 

[Here  Mr.  Clat  went  into  an  examination  of  theae  measorea  to  show  that  tiia 
inflated  condition  of  the  country,  the  wild  speculationa,  which  had  risen  to  their 
height  when  they  began  to  be  checked  by  the  preparations  of  the  local  banks  necea- 
wuy  tm  meet  the  depoaite  law  of  Jme,  18M,  the  final  aospenaon  of  specie  paymentt, 
and  the  consequent  disorders  in  the  conenoy,  commeroe,  and  general  businesa  of. 
the  country,  were  all  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  measures  enumerated  AU 
these  causes  operated  immediately,  directly,  and  powerfully  upon  us,  and  their 
I  were  indirectly  felt  in  Europe.] 


The  message  imputes  to  the  deposite  law,  an  agency  in  prodiicijig 
the  existing  embarrassments.  This  is  a  charge  frequently  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration  against  that  law.  It  is  true  that 
the  Banks  having  increased  their  accommodations,  in  conformity  with 
the  .orden  of  Secretary  Taney,  it  might  not  have  been  convenient  to 
recall  and  pay  them  over  for  public  use.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
nMOwer  in  which  the  law  was  executed  by  the  treasury  department^ 
transfrffring  large  sums  from .  creditor  .to  debtor  portion^  of  the  coun- . 
t«y,:withont  regard  to  the  onnmerce  or  business  of  the  country  might 
haveiaggravated  the  inconvenience.  But  what  do  those  who  object 
to  the  law  think  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the  surpluses  which 
had  aiscumulated,  and  were  daily  augmenting  to  such  an  enormous 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  deposite  banks  ?  Were  they  to  be  incoi^  - 
poMted  with  their  capital,  and,  remain  there  ibr  the  benefit  of  the 
stocdchttMem  ?  Was  it  not  proper  and  just,  that  they  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  the  people  frt>m  wh<Mn  they  were  coUected  ?  • 
And  whenever  and  however  take^  from  the  deposite  banks,  would 
nit  inooavenience  neceasarily.happen  ? 

The  message  asserts  that.the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ohartend 
faf  Pennsylvania,  has  not  been  able  to  save  itself  or  to  check  other 
institutions,  notwithstanding  /^  the.  still  /greater  strength  it  has  been . 
said  to  possess  under  its  present  charter.''  That  Bank  is  now  a  mere 
State  or  local  institution.  Why  is  it  refiorred.to  more.than  the  Bank 
€i  Virginia,  or  any  other  local  institution  ?  The  exalted  station 
wlMki  the  .President,  mis.  forbids,  the  indnlgeiice  of  the  suppositioD, 
thatthftaHnsionhaa  hean  madeito  enaUeuIhe  Jidm^iistcation  to  profit . 
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by  die  prejudices  wUch  hare  been  excited  against  it.  Was  it  the 
dotj  of  that  bank,  more  than  any  other  State  Bank,  to  check  the 
kosl  institations  ?  Was  it  not  eyen  under  less  obligation  to  do  so 
thanitbe  deposite  banks,  selected  and  fostered  by  the  general  govern- 

t? 


Bat  how  could  the  message  venture  to  assert,  that  it  has  greater 
strength  than  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  possessed  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  liberality  of  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  sbgle  State  could  confer  upon  it  faculties  equal  to  those 
granted  to  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States — first,  in  making  it  the 
sole  depositCMry  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  in 
making  its  notes  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all  public  dues.  If  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  bad  existed,  it  would  have  bad  ample 
notice. of  the  accumulation  of  public  moneys  in  the  local  banks,  and,* 
by  timely  measures  of  precaution,  it  could  have  prevented  the  speoQ«-' 
ktive  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  Sudi  an  institution  would. 
have  been  bound  by  its  relations  to  the  government,  to  observe  its 
appropriations  and  financial  arrangement  and  wants,  and  to  hold  itsdf  - 
always  ready  promptly  to  meet  them.  It  would  have  drawn  togeth^ 
gradually,  but  certainly,  the  pubUc  moneys,  however  dispersed.  Re* 
sponsibility  would  have  been  concentrated  upon  it  alone,  instead  of  • 
being  weakened  or  lost  by  diffusion  among  some  eighty  or  ninety 
local  banks,  desperaed  throughout  the  country,  and  acting  without 
any  ef^tive  concert 

«    A  subordinate  but  not  unimpMtant  cause  of  the  evils  which  at. 
present  encompass  us,  has  been  the  counie  of  the  late  administiatiiMi 
towsrds  the  compromise  act.    The  great  principle  of  that  act,  in  re- 
spect to  our  domestic  industry,  was  its  stability.     It  was  intended 
and  hoped  that,  by  withdrawing  the  tariff  from  their  annual  disCWi- 
sions  in  Gongfess,  of  which  it  had  been  the  firuitful  topic,  our  manu- 
Stores  would  have  a  certainty,  fi>r  a  long  period,  as  to  the  measure  * 
of  protection,  extended  to  them  by  its  provisions,  which  would  com- 
pensate any  reduction  in  the  amount  contained  in  prior  acts.    For  a 
year  or  two  after  it  was  adopted,  the  late  adnunistration  manifested 
a  disposition  to  respect  it,  as  an  arrangement  which  was  to  be  invio- 
iable.    But,  for  s<Hne  time  past,  it  has  been  constantly  threatened  from 
that  quarter,  and  a  settled  purpose  has  been  displayed  to  disregard  > 
its  conditions.    Those  who  had  an  agency  in  bringing  it  finrwardy  and . 
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oianryiBg  it  through  Cknigressy  have  been  Md  tip  to  MumadTeiBiini ;  il 
hM  been  declared  by  membeim,  high  in  the  eonfidence  of  the  BdanoM^ 
ftnUkm  in  both  Houses,  to  possess  bo  obligatcnry  fixee  beyond  aay 
oofinaiy  act  of  legislation^  bxA  new  adjostments  of  the  tariff  hsve 
been  proposed  in  both  Houses,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  piiMa- 
ples  of  the  compromise ;  and,  at  the  last  session,  one  of  them  actu- 
ally passed  the  Senate,  against  the  most  earnest  entreaty  and  reman- 
stmnce.  A  portion  of  the  South  has  not  united  in  these  attacks  upon 
the  compromise ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  two  Senatois 
firmn  South  Carolina,  especially,  have  uniformly  exh9>ited  a  resdii- 
tkm  to  adhere  to  it  with  perfect  honor  and  fidelity. 

.  The  efl^t  <tf  those  constant  threats  and  attacks,  comii^  from  those 
higli  in  power,  has  been  most  injurious^  They  have  shown  to  the 
maimfaeturing  interest  that  no  certain  rellaiice  was  to  be  placed  upmi 
the  steadinesB  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  no  miatter  under  what 
aelemn  circumstances  it  was  adopted.  That  interest  has  taken  alarm ; 
new  enterprises  have  been  arrested,  old  ones  curtailed ;  and  at  tUa 
moment  it  is  the  most  prostrate  of  all  the  interests  in  tfte  country. 
One^half  in  amount,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  the  manuflMstareni 
tfarou^oat  the  country  have  actually  suspended  operations,  and 
those  who  have  not,  chiefly  confine  tiiemselves  (o  working  up  their 
slock  on  hand. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  made  too  IHfle  at  home, 
and  purchased  too  much  abroad.    This  has  augmented  that  foreign 
debt,  the  existence  of  which  so  powetMly  contributed  to  the  sua-  ' 
pension,  and  yet  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay* 
m^nts. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  tariff  policy^  and*  especially  to 
the  acts  of  1824  and  1838.  I  do  not  perceive  any  advantage,  on  Hie 
present  occasion,  in  reviving  or  alluding  to  the  former  dissensions 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  that  policy.  They  were  aU  settied 
and  quieted  by  the  great  healing  measure  (the  compromiie)  to  which 
I  have  relaxed.  By  that  act  I  have  been  willing  and  ready  to  abide. 
And  I  have  desired  only  that  it  should  be  observed  and  executed  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  fidelity  simikr  to  that  by  wMdi  I  have  been 
ever  actuated  towards  it. 
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The  Mi  of  18d8  was  no  measure  of  the  frieiidt  of  the  maaafioto^ 
Tsni.  Its  paMage  was  forced  by  a  ooalitioo  betwe^i  their  secret  «bA 
open  opponenta.  But  the  ayatem  of  protection  of  Amerieaa  indiMy 
did  not  cause  the  surplus.  It  proceeded  from  the  extraordbary  nilw 
of  the  public  lands.  The  receipts,  from  all  sources  other  than  that 
of  the  public  lands,  and  expenditures  of  the  years  1833*4-5-6)  (dur- 
ing which  the  surplus  was  accmnulating)  both  amount  to  abent 
eighty-seT«n  millions  of  dollars ;  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  eoa- 
tmns  only  supplied  the  necessary  means  of  public  disbursement,  and 
that  it  was  the  public  domain  that  produced  the  surplus. 

If  the  land  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  it  would 
hare  distributed  generally  and  rogdarly  among  the  sererid  Stalee 
&e  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  they  would  have  been  reeeiTcd 
from  time  to  time.  They  would  haveretumed  back  in  small  stseame 
similar  to  those  by  which  they  hare  been  collected,  animatii^,  and 
in^roving,  and  fiw^tifying  the  whole  country.  There  would  hare 
been  no  vast  surplus  to  embarrass  the  government ;  no  remoiral 
of  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  depoiUfe 
baaks^  to  disturb  the  bnsness  of  the  country;  no  accumulatiens  it 
the  deposite  banks  of  immense  sums  of  public -money,  augmented  by 
tlie  circuit  it  was  performing  between  the  land  offices  and  the  foaiiki, 
and  the  banks  and  the  land  offices ;  no  occasion  for  the  Seerrtary  of 
tiie  Treasury  to  lash  the  deposite  banks  into  the  grant  of  inordiMile 
aooommodations ;  and  possibly  there  would  have  been  no  suspension 
of  speoie  payments.  But  that  bill  was  suppressed  by  a  most  extra- 
oidinaiy  and  dangerous  exerdse  of  executive  powa-. 

The  cause  of  our  preseni  difficulties  may  be  stated  in  another  waf. 
During  Uie  late  administnilioa  we  hare  been  dqidved  of  the  praeti^ 
«d  benefit  of  a  free  govetnmMil ;  the  forms,  it  is  true,  remained  and 
were  observed,  but  the  essence  did  not  exist.  In  a  free,  or  setf^gw- 
emment,  the  collected  wisdom,  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  whole,  or 
It  least  of  a  m^ocity,  moulds  and' directs  the  course  of  piAlie  afidrs. 
la  a  despotism  the  will  of  a  smgte  individttal  govenis.  In  aprai^ 
eally  free  government,  the  teition  controls  the  eUef  magiBliate ;  in 
an  nrbilmiy  gwerament,  the  ehiaf  magislrate  controls  the  mHikm 
jted tas  not  this  been  our  liliiaiMii  in  thra period  mentioned?  His 
not  one  man  forced  his  will  on  the  nation  ?  Have  not  all  these  An- 
astrous  measures — the  veto  of  the  bank ;  the  removal  of  the  depo^ 
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•flitef ;  the  rejection  <tf  the  land  biU,  and  the  tveasuij  .wder,  which 
bftye  led  to  oar  present  unfortunate  condition,  been  adopted,  in  spite 
of  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  in  opposition,  probably,  to  those 
of  the -dominant  party  itself? 

Our  misfortune  has  not  been  the  want-of  wisdom,  but  of  firmness. 
The  party  in  power  would  not  have  governed  the  country  rery  ill, 
if  it  had  been  allowed  its  own  way.  Its  feital  error  has  been  to  lend 
its  sanction,  and  to  bestow  its  subsequent  applause  and  support  upon 
executive  acts  which,  in  their  origin,  it  previously  deprecated  or  con- 
demned. We  have  been  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  whole  legisla- 
tivo  bodies  and  communities  approving  and  lauding  the  rejection  of 
the  very  measures  which  previously  they  had  unanimously  recom- 
mended I  To  see  whole  States  aljandoning  their  long^herished  poli- 
cy and  best  interests  in  subserviency  to  the  executive  pleasure !  And 
the  numberless  examples  of  individuals  who  have  surrendered  their 
independence,  must  inflict  pain  in  every  patriot  bosom.  A  single  .case 
forces  itself  upon  my  recollection  as  an  illustration,  to  which  I  do  not 
advert  from  any  unkind  feelings  towards  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer,  between  whom  and  myself  civil  and  courteous  relations  have 
ever  existed.  The  memorial  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
jwayifig  for  a  recharter,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  presented  it 
to  the  Senate.  He  carried  the  recharter  through  the  Senate.  The  veto 
came ;  and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards^  we  behold  the  same:Sen- 
Ator  at  the  head  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  state-house  yard,  ia 
Philadelphia,  applauding  the  v^,  and  condemning  the  bank — con- 
demning his  own  act !  Motives  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye, 
and  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  say  what  they  were  which  prompted 
this  setfcastigation,  and  this  praise  of  the  destruction  of  his  own 
.work ;  but  it  b  impossible  to  overlook  the  fiu^t  that  this  same  -Sena^ 
tor,  in  due  time,  received  firom  the  author  of  the  veto  the  gift  of  a 
splendid  foreigiii  mission ! 

.  The  moral  deducible  bom  the  past  is,  that  our  free  institutions  are 
avpcrior  to  all  others,  and  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  ezoel- 
lenee  only  upon  the  stem  condition  that  we  shall  ibr  ever  hold.the 
aUigations  of  patriotism  paramount  to  all  the  ties  of  party,  and  to  in- 
dividvial  dictation ;  and  that  we  shall  never  openly  approve:  what  we 
•aeoredy  condemn. 
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In  this  rapidy  odd  I  hope  not  frtigaiiig  review  of  the  canm  which 
I  think  have  brought  npon  ns  existing  embarrasBments,  I  repeat  that 
it  has  been  for  do  purpose  of  reproaehing  or  crinunating  those  who 
hare  had  the  condact  of  oar  public '  affiiirs ;  but  to  discovtt  the 
means  by  which  the  present  crisis  has  been  produced,  with  a  yiew  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  (which  is  bj  far  much  more  important) 
should  be  done  bj  Congress  to  arert  its  injurious  effects.  And  this 
brings  me  to  consider  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  great  evil  mider  which  the  country  labors  is  the  suspension  of 
the  banks  to  pay  specie ;  the  total  derangement  in  all  domestic  ex- 
changes ;  and  the  paralysis  which  has  come  over  the  whole  bosiMas 
of  the  country.    In  regard  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  that  a  giyen 
amount  of  bank  notes  will  not  now  command  as  much  as  the  same 
•  amdunt  of  specie  would  have  done  prior  to  the  suspension ;  but  it  is 
.tiie  future,  the  danger  of  an  inconvertibie  pi^ier  money  being  in- 
•definitely  or  permanently  fixed  upon  the  people,  that  fiUs  themwMi 
apprehensions.    Our  great  object  should  be  to  re-establish  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  revive  the  business 
ofthe/Country. 

>  The  first  impression  which  the  measures  brought  forward  by  the 
.  administration  make,  is,  that  they  consist  of  temporary  exponents, 
looking  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  treasuiy ;  or,  so  far  as 
any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  character,  its  tendency  is  rather  to 
^gravate  than  alleviate  the  sufloings  of  the  people.  None  of  them 
proposes  to  rectify  the  disorders  in  the  actual  cuorrency  of  the  oouatrf ; 
bat  the  people,  the  States,  and  their  banks,  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  they  may  or  can.  The  administration,  after  having  inter- 
vened between  the  States  and  their  banks,  and  taken  tkem  into  their 
federal  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  States ;  after  having  pafled 
-and  praised  them ;  after  having  brought  them,  or  contributed  to  Iniq; 
them,  into  their  present  situation,  now  suddenly  turns  its  back  upon 
them,  leaving  them  to  their  ftite ! .  It  is  not  content  with  that ;  it  most 
abaohitely  discredit  their  issues.  And  the  very  pe<^le  who  wem  toM 
by  the  administration  that  these  banks  would  supply  them  willi  a 
better  currency,  are  now  left  to  struggle  as  they  can  with  the  veiy 
corrency  which  the  govemmenttreeoBBinended  to  them;  but.whMi  H 
>  now  refoses  itself  to  receive ! 
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The  pfofeased  object  of  tibe  idmiidfltnitioii  is  to  oitidiiiflh  wbit  it 
JbsnoB  the  ODrre&cy  of  the  conetitnticm,  which  it  propoaee  to  aoceih* 
plish  by  restrictiiig  the  federal  goTernment,  in  all  f eceipts  and  paj- 
ments,  to  the  exclnsire  use  of  qpeeie,  and  by  refualDg  all  bank  paptf, 
ipfaether  convertible  or  not.  It  •diadaime  all  purposes  of  crip^ing  «r 
putting  down  the  banks  of  the  States :  bat  we  shall  better  determine 
Ihe.design  or  the  eflEect  of  the  measiues  reoommended  by  conilidsxiBg 
them  together,  as  one  system. 

!•  The  first  is  the  sab-treasnries,  which  are  to  be  made  the  depoai- 
lories  of  all  the  specie  collected  and  paid  out  for  the  aervioe  of  tbe 
gensral  government,  discrediting  and  refusing  all  the  notes  of  tbe 
States,  altbough  payable  and  paid  in  specie. 

.  2s  A  bankrapt  law  for  the  United  States,  leveled  at  all  the  Stale 
badks,  and  authorizing  Uie  seizure  of  the  efiects  of  any  one  of  them 
itfuit  stop  payment,  usd  the  administration  of  their  eftcis  under  tite 
fedeiial  anthority  exclusively. 

3.  A  particular  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  which  aH  Ibe 
corporations  and  people  of  the  District,  under  severe  pains  and  penal- 
tits,  toe  prriiibited  from  eiroulating,  sixty  di^  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  any  paper  whatever  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand, 
and  are  madis  liabb  to  prosecution  by  indictment. 


4»  And  lastly,  the  bill  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  fourth  i 
wMmX  to  the  States,  by  the  provknons  of  which  the  deposite  baahs  i^ 
debled  to  tbe  government  ace  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sectt^vfr 
of  4he  IVesBury. 

It  is  in^ossible  to  consider  this  system  without  perceiving  that  it 
is  aimed  at,  and,  if  carried  out,  most  terminate  in,  the  total  i 
mon  of  the  State  Banks;  and  that  they  wm  aU  be  placed  at  the  i 
'of  tbe  federal  government.    It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  there  < 
nodesign  against  them.    The  eAct  <tf  those  measures  cannot  be  i 
^l^kvstood. 


.  Aad  why  this  new  expttiweni  or  mtried  expedient  ?  TTie  people 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  experiments.  Oo^notiheadmiuilm* 
tion  itself  to  cease  with  them  ?    Ought  it  not  to  take  warning  from 
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the  eyents  of  recent  elections  ?  Above  all,  should  not  the  Senate, 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  be  the  last  body  to  lend  itself  to  further  ex- 
periments upon  the  business  and  happiness  of  this  great  people  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  several  States, 
the  Senate  is  no  longer  a  true  exponent  of  the  y^Ul  of  the  States  or 
of  the  people.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  thirty-two  or  thirty-four 
whigs  to  eighteen  or  twenty  friends  of  the  administration. 

ts  it  desirable  to  banish  a  convertible  paper  medium,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  precious  metals  as  the  sole  currency  to  be  used  in  all  the 
vast  extent  of  varied  business  of  this  entire  country  ?  I  think  not. 
The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  world,  looking  to  our  fair  dis- 
tributive share  of  them,  is  wholly  insufficient.  A  convertible  paper 
is  a  great  time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrument,  independent  of  its 
superior  advantages  in  transfers  and  remittances.  A  friend  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  informed  me  of  a  single  bank  whose  payments 
and  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
time  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  count  such  a  vast  sum  ?  The 
payments,  in  the  circle  of  a  year,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  es- 
timated several  years  ago  at  fifteen  hundred  millions.  How  many 
men  and  how  many  days  would  be  necessary  to  count  such  a  sum  ?  A 
young,  growing,  and  enterprising  people,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  other,  need  the  use  of  those  credits  which  are 
incident  to  a  sound  paper  system.  Credit  is  the  friend  of  indigent 
merit.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  most  freely  used  the  credit 
system ;  and  of  all,  she  is  the  most  prosperous.  We  Qiust  cease  to 
be  a  commercial  people ;  we  must  separate,  divorce  ourselves  from 
the  commercial  world,  and  throw  ourselves  back  for  centuries,  if  we 
restrict  our  business  to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie. 

It  IB  objected  against  a  convertible  paper  system,  that  it  is  liable  to 
expansions  and  contractions ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  and  sudden  fortunes  or  sudden  ruin.  But  it  is  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  specie,  which  forms  the  basis  of  paper, 
that  oocasions  these  fluctuations.  If  specie  alone  were  the  medium 
of  circulation,  the  same  importation  or  exportation  of  it  would  make 
it  plenty  or  scarce,  and  affect  prices  in  the  same  manner.  The  nomi- 
nal or  apparent  prices  might  vary  in  figures,  but  the  sensation  upon 
the  «omniunity  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Thfiie  alternations  do  not  result,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  me* 
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diaiD}  'whether  that  be  specie  exclnmvely,  or  paper  conyertible  into  spe- 
cie, but  from  the  operations  of  commerce.  It  is  commerce,  at  last,  that 
is  chargeable  with  expansions  and  contractions ;  and  against  cpmmeroei 
and  not  its  instrument,  should  opposition  be  directed. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  with  no  little  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  a 
convertible  paper  vrould  not  answer  for  a  currency,  but  that  the  true 
standard  of  value  was  to  be  found  in  a  paper  medium  not  convertible 
into  the  precious  metals.  If  there  be,  in  regard  to  currency ,  one 
truth  which  the  united  experience  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
has  established,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  that  emissions  of  paper 
money  constituted  the  very  worst  of  all  conceivable  species  of  cur- 
rency. The  objections  to  it  are :  1st.  That  it  is  impracticable  to  as- 
certain, apriorij  what  amount  can  be  issued  without  depreciation ; 
and,  2d.  That  there  is  no  adequate  security,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  none  can  exist,  against  excessive  issues.  The  paper  money 
of  North  Carolina,  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  according  to  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  received,  did  depreciate.  It  was  called  Proc., 
an  abbreviation  of  the  authority  under  which  it  was  put  forth,  and  it 
took  one  and  a  half  and  sometimes  two  dollars  of  Proc.  to  purchase 
one  in  specie.  But  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  perfectly  the 
operation  of  a  purely  paper  currency,  let  him  study  the  history  of  the 
bank  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  It  was  established  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  It  is  winding  up  and  closing  its  career  with  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  people.  It  had  an  au- 
thority to  issue,  and  did  issue,  notes  to  the  amount  of  about  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  These  notes,  upon  their  fiice,  purported  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  bank  to  pay  the  holder,  on  demand,  the  amount  in  specie ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  not  be  so  paid.  As  a  secu- 
rity for  their  ultimate  payment,  there  were :  1st.  The  notes  of  indi- 
viduals supposed  to  be  well  secured,  every  note  put  out  by  the  bank 
being  represented  by  an  individual  note  discounted.  2d.  The  funds 
of  the  State  in  a  prior  State  bank,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  3d.  The  proceeds  of  a  large  body  of  waste  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State.  And  4th.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and 
public  dues,  all  of  which  were  piqrable  in  the  notes  of  the  Common 
wealth  Bank 
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Kotwithstanding  this  apparently  solid  proyision  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  they  began  to  depreciate  shortly  after  it  com- 
menced operation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  sunk  as 
low  as  fifty  per  cent. — two  dollars  for  one  specie  dc^lar.  They  con- 
tinued depreciated  for  a  long  time,  until  afterlarge  amounts  of  them 
were  called  in  and  burned.  They  then  rose  in  value,  and  now,  when 
there  is  only  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  out,  they  hare 
risen  to  about  par.  This  is  owing  to  the  demand  for  them,  created 
by*  the  wants  of  the  remaining  debtors  to  the  bank,  and  their  receira- 
bHity  in  piayment  for  taxes.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that, 
although  it  is  possible  to  sustain  at  about  par  a  purely  paper  medium 
to  some  amount,  if  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  it  also  cre- 
ate li  demand  for  it,  it  is  impracticable  to  adjust  the  proportions  of 
supply  and  demand  so  as  to  keep  it  at  par,  and  that  the  tendency  m 
always  to  an  excess  of  issue.  The  result,  with  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  a  general  conviction  of  the  mischiefs  of  all  issuea  of 
an  irredeemable  paper  medium. 

Is  it  practicable  for  the  federal  government  to  put  down  the  State 
banks,  and  to  introduce  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  ?  In  the  oper- 
ations of  this  government,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  politidd 
power  is  distributed  between  it  and  the  States,  and  that,  while  our 
duties  are  few  and  clearly  defined,  the  great  mass  of  legislative  aa* 
thority  abides  with  the  States.  Their  banks  exist  without  us,  tnde* 
pendent  of  us,  and  in  spite  of  us.  We  have  no  constitutional  power 
or  right  to  put  them  down.  Why,  then,  seek  their  destruction,  openly 
or  secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  discrediting  their  issues,  and  by 
bankrupt  laws,  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  What  are  these 
banks  now  so  descried  and  denounced  ?  Intruders,  aliens,  enemies 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  bosom  of  our  country  against  our 
ifrin.  Reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  they 
consist:  1st.  of  stockholders;  2d.  debtcnrs;  anddd.  hill-holders  and 
other  creditors.  In  some  one  of  these  three  relations,  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  stand.  In  making  War  upon  the 
banks,  therefore,  you  wt^e  war  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  !s  not  a  mere  abstraction  that  you  would  kick  and  cuff,  bankrupt 
and  destroy,  but  a  sensitive,  generous,  confiding  people,  who  are 
•nxif  usly  turning  their  eyes  towards  you,  and  imploring  relief.  Every 
blow  that  you  inflict  upon  the  hanks,  reaches  tbcn.  Fims  die  baaka, 
u#  you  press  thttn.  « 
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^  True  wMomj  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that  we  should  not  serit 
after  if  we  could  discover  unattainable  abstract  perfection ;  but  should 
look  to  what  is  practicable  in  human  affairs,  and  accommodate  our 
legislation  to  the  irreversible  condition  of  things.  Since  the  States 
and  the  people  have  their  Banks  and  will  have  them,  and  since  we 
have  no  constitutional  authority  to  put  them  down,  our  duty  is  to 
come  to  their  relief  when  in  embarrassment,  and  to  exert  all  our 
legitimate  powers  to  retain  and  enable  them  to  perform,  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner,  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  We  should  em* 
bank,  not  destroy,  the  fertilizing  stream  which  sometimes  threatens 
an  inundation. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate,  divorce  the  govern- 
ment from  the  banks.  Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  sounds.  Senators 
might  as  well  talk  of  separating  the  government  from  the  States,  or 
from  the  people,  or  from  the  country.  We  are  all — People — States 
— Union — Banks,  bound  up  and  interwoven  together,  united  in  f<»'- 
tune  and  destiny,  and  all,  all  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of  a  par- 
entis government.  You  \nay  as  well  attempt  to  make  the  govern* 
ment  breathe  a  different  air,  drink  a  different  water,  be  lit  and  warm- 
ed by  a  different  sun  from  the  people  I  A  hard  money  government 
and  a  paper  money  people !  A  government,  an  official  corps — ^the 
servants  of  the  people— glittering  in  gold,  and  the  people  themselves, 
their  masters,  buried  in  ruin,  and  surrounded  with  rags. 

No  prudent  or  practical  government,  will  in  its  measures  run 
counter  to  the  long^settled  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Religion, 
language,  laws,  the  established  currency  and  business  of  a  whole 
coontiy,  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  uprooted.  Afler  the  denom- 
ination of  our  coin  was  changed  to  dollars  and  cents,  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  old  method  of  keeping  accounts,  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  was  abandoned ;  and,  to  this  day,  there  are  probably  some 
men  of  the  last  century  who  adhere  to  it.  If  a  frindamental  change 
beeomes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  sudden,  but  conducted  by  slow 
and  cautious  degrees.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
always  a  paper  money  people.  It  was  paper  money  that  carried  us 
through  the  revolution,  established  our  liberties,  and  made  us  a  free 
and  independent  people.  And,  if  the  experience  of  the  revolutionaiy 
war  convinoed  our  ancestoia,  as  we  are  convinced,  of  the  evils  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  medium,  it  was  put  aside  only  to  give  place  1» 
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that  convertible  paper  which  has  so  powerfoUy  contributed  to  our 
rapid  advancement,  prosperity,  and  greatness. 

The  proposed  substitute  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  to  the 
mixed  medium  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  is  forbid- 
den by  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  Assuming  the  currency  of 
the  country  to  consist  of  two-thirds  of  paper  and  one  of  specie ;  and 
assuming,  also,  that  the  rtionej  of  a  country,  whatever  may  be  its 
component  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expresses  the  true  amount 
which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  to  his  creditor,  the  efl^ct  of  the  change 
upon  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  country^  would  be 
•most  ruinous. — AH  property  would  be  reduced  in  value  to  one-third 
of  its  present  nominal  amount,  and  every  debtor  would,  in  effect, 
have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  contracted  for.  The  pres- 
sure of  our  foreign  debt  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  it  is,  whilst 
the  six  hundred  millions,  which  is  about  the  sum  now  probably  due 
to  the  Banks  from  the  people,  would  be  multiplied  into  eighteen  ban- 
dred  millions. 

But  there  are  some  more  specific  objections  to  this  project  of  sub- 
treasuries,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  its  insecurity. 
The  sub-treasurer  and  his  bondsmen  constitute  the  only  guaranty  for 
the  safety  of  the  immense  sums  of  public  money  which  pass  through 
his  hands.  Is  this  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  possessed 
through  the  agency  of  Banks  ?  The  collector,  who  is  to  be  sub- 
treasurer,  pays  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  to  the  disburs- 
ing officer.  Here  are  three  checks  ;  you  propose  to  distroy  two  of 
them ;  and  that  most  important  of  all,  the  bank,  with  its  machineiy 
of  president,  directors,  cashier,  teller  and  cleiks,  all  of  whom  axe  so 
many  sentinels.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the  Secretary  of  die 
Treasury  tells  us  how  will  hU  sub-treasury  system  work,  he  has 
'  communicated  to  Congress  a  circular,  signed  by  himself,  exhibiting 
his  distrust  in  it,  for  he  directs  in  that  circular  that  the  public  mo- 
neys, when  they  amount  to  a  large  sum,  shall  be  specially  deposited 
with  these  very  banks  which  he  would  repudiate.  Inthe  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, (other  gentlemen  can  speak  of  their  respective  States)  alfliough 
it  has  existed  but  about  forty-five  years,  three  treasurers,  selected  by 
the  legislature  for  their  established  characters  of  honor  and  probity, 
proved  faithless.  And  the  history  of  the  delinquency  of  one,  is  the 
hwtoiy  of  all.    It  commenced  in  human  weakness,  yielding  to  earnest 
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solicitations  for  temporarj  loans,  "with  the  most  positive  assuranees 
of  a  punctual  return.  In  no  instance  was  there  originally  any  inten- 
tion to  defraud  the  public.  We  should  not  expose  poor  human  na- 
ture to  such  temptations.  How  easy  will  it  be,  as  has  been  done,  to 
indemnify  the  sureties  out  of  the  public  money,  and  squander  tlw 
residue  ? 

2.  Then  there  is  the  liability  to  favoritism.  In  the  receipts,  a  po- 
litical partisan  or  friend  may  be  accommodated  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  in  the  disbursement,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  in  draAs  upon 
convenient  and  favorable  offices,  and  in  a  thousand  ways.  * 

3.  The  fearful  increase,  of  executive  patronage.  Hundreds  aad 
thousands  of  new  officers  are  to  be  created ;  for  this  bill  is  a  mere 
commencement  of  the  system,  and  all  are  to  be  placed  under  the  direet 
control  of  the  President. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  thinks  that  (he 
executive  is  now  weak,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  patronage.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  aefi  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  that  he  does.  I  wish  I  could  feel  free  from  that  alarm  at  ex* 
ecutive  encro<ichment8  by  which  he  and  I  were  so  recently  animated. 
Where  and  how,  let  me  ask,  has  that  power,  lately  so  fearful  aad 
formidable,  suddenly  become  so  weak  and  harmless  ?  Where  is  that 
corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders  and  dependents,  who^e 
organized  strength,  directed  by  the  will  of  a  single  man,  was  latefy 
held  up  in  such  vivid  colors  and  powerful  language  by  a  report  made 
hy  the  Senator  himself?  When  were  they  disbanded  ?  What  has 
become  of  proscription  ?  Its  victims  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  spirit 
and  the  power  which  sacrificed  them  remain  unsubdued.  What  of 
the  dismissing  power  ?  What  of  the  yeto  ?  Of  that  practice  ef 
withholdii^  bills  contrary  to  the  constitution,  still  more  reprehen«- 
ble  than  the  abuses  of  the  veto  ?  Of  treasury  orders,  put  in  foroe 
and  maintained  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  legislative  authoritf  > 
And  although  last,  not  least,  of  that  expux^ing  power  which  degca- 
ded  the  Senate,  and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  executire  ? 

Which  of  all  these  numerous  powers  and  pretensions  has  the  pret* 
ent  chief  magistrate  disavowed  ?  v  So  far  from  disclaiming  any  one 
ef  them^haa  helaot  aanonaced  i^  intention  to' follow  in  the  vepj 
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IbofstepsoChis  predecessor  ?  And  has  he  not  done  it  ?  Was  it  agaiiSbt 
'the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
so  ably  co-operated  with  us  ?  No,  sir,  no,  sir,  no.  It  was  against 
hts  usurpations,  as  we  believed  th^m,  against  his  arbitrary  admin- 
istration, above  all,  against  that  tremendous  and  frightful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  that 
we  patriotically  but  vainly  contended.  The  person  of  the  chief  ma* 
gistrate  is  changed  ;  but  there  stands  the  executive  power,  perpetu- 
ated in  all  its  vast  magnitude,  undiminished,  re-asserted,  and  over* 
shadowing  all  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  Every 
trophy  which  the  late  President  won  from  them,  now  decorates  the 
executive  mansion.  Every  power,  which  he  tore  from  a  bleeding 
constitution,  is  now  in  the  executive  armory,  ready,  as  time  and  oc- 
casion may  prompt  the  existing  incumbent,  wherever  he  may  be,  to 
be  thundered  against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  course  of  others,  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  to  truth  to  say,  that,  in  deprecating  the  electioh 
of  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  it  was 
not  from  any  private  considerations, but  because  I  considered  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  to  my  country )  and  that,  in  whatever  opposition 
I  made  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  which  more  than  real- 
ized my  very  worst  apprehensions,  I  was  guided  solely  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  And  I  do  now  declare  my  solemn  and  unshaken  convic^ 
tion,  that,  until  the  executive  power,  as  enlarged,  extended,  and  con- 
solidated by  him,  is  reduced  within  its  true  constitutional  limits, 
there  is  no  permanent  security  for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  this 
people. 

4.  Lastly,  pass  this  bill,  and  whatever  divorce  its  friends  may  pro- 
fess to  be  its  aim,  that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  so 
justly  dreaded  by  our  British  and  revolutionary  ancestors,  becomes 
absolute  and  complete.  And  who  can  doubt  it  who  knows  that  over 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasu- 
rer, the  President  claims  the  power  to  exercise  uncontrolled  sway — 
to  exact  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  ? 

The  message  states  that,  in  the  process  both  of  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  revenue,  the  officers  who  perform  it  act  under 
die  executive  commands ;  and  U  argues  that,  therefore,  the  custody 
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ftlso  of  the  treiisury  might  as  well  he  confided  to  the  ex€Ci2tive  cai^ 
I  think  the  safer  conclusion  is  directly  opposite*  The  possession  of 
so  much  power  over  the  national  treasure  is  ju^t  cause  of  regret,  aad 
furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  diminishing  it,  if  possible,  but  none  far 
its  increase,  none  for  giving  the  whole  power  over  the  purse  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  scheme  of  sub-treasuries  as  if  it 
was  only  what  its  friends  represent  it — a  system  solely  for  the  par- 
pose  of  collecting,  keeping,  and  disburseing  the  public  money,  in 
specie  exclusively,  without  any  bank  agency  whatever.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  if  it  be  not  designed  to  be,  a 
vast  and  ramified  connexion  of  government  banks,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasury  will  be  a  branch. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  several  sub-treasurers  in 
payment  for  all  the  disbursements  of  government.  No  law  restricts 
him  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  his  drafts  or  checks.  He  may  throw 
them  into  amounts  suited  to  the  purposes  of  circulation,  and  giye 
them  all  the  appearance  and  facilities  of  bank  notes.  Of  all  the  branch- 
es of  this  system,  that  at  New  York  will  be  the  most  important,  since 
about  one  half  of  the  duties  is  collected  there.  Drafts  on  New  York 
are  at  par,  or  command  a  premium  from  every  point  of  the  Union.  It 
is  the  great  money  centre  of  the  country.  Issued  in  convenient  suma, 
they  will  circulate  throughout  the  whole  Union  as  bank  notes  ;  and 
as  long  as  confidence  is  reposed  in  them,  will  be  preferred  to  the 
specie,  w^hich  their  holders  have  a  right  to  demand.  They  will  sup- 
ply a  general  currency,  fill  many  of  the  channels  of  circulation,  be  a 
substitute  for  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  supplant  to 
a  great  extent  the  use  of  bank  notes.  The  necessities  of  the  people 
will  constrain  them  to  use  them.  In  this  way  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  circulation ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  an  immense  portion 
of  the  whole  specie  of  the  country  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
branch  bank — that  is,  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  York,  and  represent- 
ed by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper  dispersed  throughout  the 
country.  The  responsibility  of  the  sub-treasurer  will  be  consequently 
greatly  increased,  and  the  government  will  remain  bound  to  guaran- 
tee the  redemption  of  all  the  drafts,  checks,  or  notes  (whatever  may 
be  their  denomination,)  emitted  upon  the  faith  of  the  money  in  his 
custody,  and,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
the  amount  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-treasurer.    If,  in  the 
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shall  be  required  to  present  it  for  payment  in  coin,  irithin  a  specifiid 
time,  it  will  be  found  inconvenient  or  impracticable  to  enforce  tbe  10- 
strictioD,  and  it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned, 

Is  the  Senate  prepared  to  consent  to  place  not  only  all  the  specie 
that  may  be  collected  for  the  rcTenue  of  the  country  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  custody  of  persons  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  his  will,  but  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  system  of  government  banks  that  ever  existed. 

It  is  said,  in  the  message,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  supply 
the  country  with  the  exchanges  which  are  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  But  was  that  the  language  held  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contest  with  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Wm 
not  the  expectation  held  out  to  the  people  that  they  would  be  sup- 
plied with  a  better  currency,  and  with  better  regulated  exchange  ? 
And  did  not  both  the  late  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury dwell,  with  particular  satisfaction,  in  several  messages  and  reporta 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  greater  amount  in  ex,*' 
change,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  under  the  operation  of  the 
State  bank  system,  than  existed  under  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?^ 
"  Instead  of  fulfilling  his  promises  then  held  out,  the  government  now 
wraps  itself  up  in  its  dignity — tells  the  people  that  they  expect  too 
much  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  furnish  exchanges  i  and  that 
they  may  look  to  Europe  for  the  manner  in  which,  through  the 
agency  of  private  bankers,  the  commerce  and  business  of  its  countries 
are  supplied  with  exchange.  We  are  advised  to  give  up  our  Ameri- 
can mode  of  transacting  business  through  the  instrumentality  of 
banking  corporations,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  pocfT 
are  happily  blended,  and  to  establish  bankers  similar  to  the  Hopes, 
the  Barings,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Hotinguers,  of  Europe ;  houses 
which  require  years  of  ages  to  form  and  to  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  whose  vast  overgrown  capitals,  possessed  by  the  rich  ex- 
clusively of  the  poor,  control  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  determine 
the  fate  of  empires. 

Having,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  shown  that  the  project  of  the  ad- 
wnistration  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  nor  within  the  cott- 
atitutional  power  of  the  general  government,  nor  just ;  and  that  it  id 
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'*eOiHrary  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  i$  ditn- 
garous  to  their  liberties.  I  might  here  close  my  remarks  ;  but  I  con* 
eeire  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  opposition  not  to  confine  itself 
merely  to  urging  objections  against  measures  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity  brought  forward  by  those  in  power.  It  has  further  and 
higher  daties  to  perform.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  tbe 
Imposition  is  bound  formally  to  present  such  measures  as,  in  its  judg* 
irient,  are  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times  ;  but  if  it  had  just 

-veason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  alotm 
ten  adopt  them  and  give  them  effect,  the  opposition  will  discharge  ila 
duty  by  suggesting  what  it  believes  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public 
gdCNi. 

I  know,  sir,  that  I  have  friends  whose  partiality  has  induced  them 
<to  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  healing  measure 
-§»  the  disorders  which  unhappily  prevail,  that  might  prove  accepta- 
Ida.  I  wish  to  God  that  I  could  realize  this  hope,  but  I  cannot.  The 
-diseiise  is  oi  such  an  alarming  character  as  to  require  more  skill  than 
4  ^possess ;  and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  fear  that  there  is  no  eflec- 
iitfd  remedy  but  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  suffering  patient 
Mmaelf. 

Still,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
1  declate  that,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  anxious  consideration  of 
Wftich  I  am  capable,  I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate  remedy  which 
tfoes  not  comprehend  a  national  Bank  as  an  essential  part.  It  ap- 
tMsars  to  me  that  a  National  Bank,  with  such  modifications  as  experi- 
ence  has  pointed  out,  and  particularly  such  as  would  limit  its  proBis^ 
#acliide  foreign  influence  in  the  government  of  it,  and  give  publicity 
to  its  transactions,  is  the  only  safe  and  certain  remedy  that  can  be 
adopted.  The  great  want  of  the  country  is  a  general  and  uniform 
cittrency,  and  a  point  of  union,  a  sentinel,  a  regulator  of  the  issues  of 
the  local  banks,  and  that  would  be  supplied  by  such  an  institution. 

1  ttm  not  going  now  to  discuss,  as  an  original  question,  the  consti 
tntional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  In  human 
aflUra  there  are  some  questions,  and  I  think  this  is  one,  that  ought  to 
belield  as  terminated.  Four  several  decisions  of  Congress  affirmiiig 
life  portr^r,  the  concurrence  of  every  other  department  of  the  goveni- 
t,%e  api^robation  of  the  peopleyihe  concurrence  of  both  the  great 
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.parties  into  wbicli  the  coontrj  has  bean  dirided,  and  fortj  years  of 
^frosperoua  experience  with  such  a  bank,  appear  to  me  to  settle  the 
.  controversy,  if  any  controversy  is  ever  to  be  settled.  Twenty  years 
a^  Mr.  Madison,  whose  opposition  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
.States  is  well  known,  in  a  message  to  Congress  said : 

**  Waiving  the  quettion  of  the  conBtitntional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  eslip 
Misban  incoiporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  reeog- 
•nitione,  under  varied  eircumatances,  of  the  validity  of  siich  an  inatttution,  in  aetaof 
the  legialatlve,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
iadicationa,  it  different  modea,  of  a  correspondence  of  the  general  will  of  the  mo- 
tion ;^  the  proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  puipoaes  of 
TOviving  ihe  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  aad  of  aid- 
ii^  the  treasury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  revenue,  aad  by 
affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans  '* 

To  all  the  considerations  upon  which  he  then  relied,  in  treating  it 
as  a  settled  question,  are  now  to  be  added  two  distinct  and  distaat 
^subsequent  expressions  of  the  deliberate  oj^nion  of  a  Republican 
.Congress ;  two  solemn  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unilad 
States,  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  and  disastrous  co—S 
quences  quickly  following  the  discontinuance  of  the  Bank. 

I  have  been  present,  as  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  ooeasion  af 
the  termination  of  the  charters  of  both  the  Banks  of  the  United  Statas; 
.took  part  in  the  discussion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  had  an  op- 
.poctnnity  of  extensively  knowing  the  opinions  of  members ;  aad  I 
declare  my  deliberate  conviction  that,  upon  neither  wa9  there  one** 
third  of  the  members  in  either  house  who  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Goi^ess  did  not  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  Baak. 

But  it  is  contended  tiiat,  however  indispensable  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  be  to  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
joountry,  the  President's  opinion  against  it  opposes  an  insuperable  ob- 
Steele  to  th6  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

It  will  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  only  measure  which  can  briag 
relief  to  the  people  should  be  prevented  by  the  magistrate  whoae 
elevated  station  should  render  Mm  the  most  anxious  man  in  the  na* 
tifUk  to  redress  existing  grievanoas. 

The  ofunion  of  the  President  which  is  relied  upon  is  that  coataiaed 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  S.  Williams,  and  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  message  before  us.    I  must  say,  with  all  proper  deferenoe, 
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that  DO  man,  prior  to  or  after  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracj 
has  a  right  to  say,  in  advance,  that  he  would  not  approve  of  a  paitieo- 
lar  hill,  if  it  were  passed  hj  Congress.  An  annunciation  of  such  a 
purpose  is  premature,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  express 
letter  of  the  constitution.  According  to  that  instrument,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  President  in  the  legislative  power — his  right  to  pais 
upon  a  bill — is  subsequent  and  not  previous  to  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  The  constitutional  provision  is,  that  when  a  bill  shall 
have  passed  both  Houses,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  lor 
his  approval  or  rejection.  His  right  to  pass  upon  it  results  from  the 
presentation  of  the  bill,  and  is  not  acquired  until  it  is  presented. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  judge  who,  before  a  cause  is  brought 
before  the  court,  should  announce  his  intention  to  decide  in  favor  of  a 
named  party  ?  Or  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  the  appointing  power, 
if  it  should,  before  the  nomination  of  a  particular  individual  is  mada 
for  an  office,  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  not  approve  the  nondna- 
I  of  that  individual  ? 


It  is  clear  that  the  President  places  his  repugnance  to  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the  popular  will  has 
been  twice  '^  solemnly  and  unequivocally  expressed"  against  it.  In 
-this  I  think  the  President  is  mistaken.  The  two  occasions  to  which 
he  is  understood  to  reier,  are  the  election  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  1832,  and  his  own  election  in  1836.  Now,  as  to  the  first, 
there  was  not,  hefore  it  took  place,  any  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  thei  late  President  against  a  National  Bank.  There  waa, 
in  fact,  a  contrary  expression.  In  the  Veto  Message,  President 
Jackson  admitted  the  public  convenience  of  a  Bank ;  stated  that  he 
M  not  find  in  the  renewed  charter  such  modifications  as  conld  se- 
eore  his  approbation,  and  added  that  if  he  had  been  applied  to,  he 
could  have  furnished  the  model  of  a  Bank  that  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution.  In  supporting  his  re-election,  there- 
fere,  the  people  did  not  intend,  by  the  exercise  of  their  suffirage,  to 
deprire  themselves  of  a  National  Bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with- 
in my  own  knowledge,  that  many  voted  for  him  who  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  Bank  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  And  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  sustained  his  re-electicm 
under  the  full  expectation  that  a  National  Bank  would  be  established 
Coring  hit  second  term. 
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Votf  mty  can  I  think  that  the  electicm  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
tnite  ought  to  be  taken  as  eTldence  that  the  people  are  against  a 
Bank.  The  most  that  can  be  asserted  Ls,  that  he  was  elected,  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  notwithstand- 
ing. The  question  of  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  is  a  complex 
question,  and  one  of  compensations  and  com parison .  Al i  his  opinions, 
idl  his  qnali^cations  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  compared  with 
those  of  his  competitors.  And  nothing  more  is  decided  by  the  people 
than  that  the  person  elected  is  preferred  among  the  several  candidates. 
They  take  him  as  a  man  takes  his  wife,  for  better  or  for  worse,  with 
all  the  good  and  bad  opinions  and  qualities  which  he  possesses.  You 
might  as  well  argne,  that  the  election  of  a  particular  person  to  the 
chief  magistracy  implies  that  his  figure,  form  and  appearance  exhibit. 
the  standard  of  human  perfection,  as  to  contend  that  it  sanctions  and 
approves  every  opinion  which  he  may  have  publicly  expressed  «n 
public  affiiirs.  It  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  people  to  suppose  that 
the  particular  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  a  United  States 
Bank,  constituted  any,  much  less  tjiie  chief  recommendation  of  him 
to  their  suffrages.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  him  and  to  them, 
to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  from  his  eminent  abilities,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished services  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  are  to  look  beyond 
them  and  beyond  him,  many  believe  that  the  most  influential  cause 
of  his  election  was  the  endorsement  of  that  illustrious  predecessor, 
in  whose  footsteps  he  stands  pledged  to  follow. 

No,  sir,  no ;  the  simple  and  naked  question  of  a  Bank  or  no  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  and  ^^  twice 
solemnly  and  uneqttivocaUy^^  decided  against  by  them.  I  finnly  be- 
lieve, that  if  such  a  question  were  now  submitted  to  them,  the  fe» 
sponse  of  a  vast  majority  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  no  Bank  will  be  established  or  proposed,  unless  there  shall 
be  a  clear  and  undisputed  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  ia 
&vor  of  such  an  institution.  If  there  be  one  wanted,  and  an  one<- 
quivocal  manifestation  be  made  of  the  popular  will  that  it  is  desired, 
a  Bank  will  be  established.  The  President's  opposition  to  it  is  found- 
ed principally  upon  the  presumed  opposition  of  the  people.  Let  theni 
demonstrate  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  he  will  not  separate  himstf 
from  them.  He  is  too  good  a  democrat,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
fife  shows  that,  whatever  other  divorces  he  may  recommeYid,  the  letft 
(hat  he  woirid  desire,  woold  be  one  between  him  and  the  people 
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Sbould  this  not  proye  to  be  the  case,  lind  if  a  ZBajoritj  sbwdd  nUk 
exist  sufiBciently  large  to  pass  a  Bank  Charter  in  spile  of  the  veto, 
the  nltimate  remedy  will  remain  to  the  people  to  change  their  ruleit 
if  their  rulers  will  not  change  their  opinions. 

Bat,  daring  this  debate  it  has  been  contended  that  the  esttUiih 
ment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  aggray|ie  esistiag 
distresses ;  and  that  the  specie    necessary  to  put  it  in  operation 
could  not  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  thp  local  Banks. 

What  is  the  relief  for  which  all  hearts  are  now  so  anxiously  throb- 
bing ?  It  is  to  put  the  Banks  again  in  motion ;  to  restore  exchanges 
and  revire  the  drooping  business  of  the  country.  And,  what  are  the 
obstacles  ?  They  are,  first,  the  foreign  debt,  and,  secondly,  a  want 
of  (sonfidence.  If  the  banks  were  to  re-open  their  vaults,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  specie  would  be  immediately  exported  to  Europe  to 
<Uacharge  our  foreign  debt.  Now,  if  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  established,  with  a  suitable  capital,  tne  stock  of  that  Bank  itself 
would  form  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  remittance ;  and  an  amount  of 
it  equal  to  what  remans  of  the  foreign  debt  would  probably  be  lemil- 
ted,  retaining  at  home,  or  drawing  from  abroad  the  equivalent  in 


A  great,  if  not  the  greatest  existing  evil  is  the  want  of  confidence, 
.  not  merely  in  the  government,  but  in  distant  Banks,  and  between  the 
Banks  themselves.  There  are  no  ties  or  connexion  binding  them  to- 
gether, and  they  are  often  suspicious  of  each  other.  To  this,  want 
of  confidence  among  the  Banks  themselves,  is  to  be  ascribed  that  ex- 
traordinary derangement  in  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  paper  of  the  Banks 
of  Mississippi  cannot  now  be  exchanged  against  the  paper  of  the 
Banks  of  iKMiisiana,  without  a  discount  on  the  former  of  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent ;  nor  that  of  the  Banks  of  Nashville,  without  a  discount  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  against  the  paper  of  the  Banks  of  the  adjoining 
State  of  Kentucky  ?  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  be  the  me- 
diwn  of  circulation,  whether  it  be  inconvertible  paper,  or  convertible 
papsr  and  specie,  supposing  confidence  to  exist,  the  rates  of  ex- 
ohnnge  in  both  cases  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same.  But,  in  times  like 
tbasO)  no  Bank  will  allow  its  fonds  to  aocumula^  by  the  operationa 
of  esnohmge,  at  points  whenno  proMot  nso  iean'be>nMide  nf  liienu 
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Now,  if  a. Bank  of  the  United  States  were  eetaUiehed,  with  a 
proper  capital,  and  it  were  made  the  sole  depository  of  the  publish 
moneys,  and  its  notes  were  receivable  in  a]l  gorernment  dues^ii 
might  commence  operations  forthwith,  with  a  small  amount  of  speoaa^ 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  millions.  That  sum  would  probably  ba. 
drawn  from  the  community,  when  it  is  now  hoarded  and  dormanl  f 
or  if  it  were  taken  even  from  the  local  banks,  they  would  be  mova. 
than  compensated  in  the  security  which  they  would  enjc5,  by  tba* 
remittance  of  the  stock  of  the  new  Bank  to  Europe,  as  a  substituia 
for  their  specie. 

Such  a  new  Bank,  once  commencing  business,  would  fona  a  raUy^ 
ing  point ;  confidence  would  revive,  exchanges  ba  again  regulated,  • 
and  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country  be  restored.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any  actual  augmentation 
of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  for  it  is  highly  probable  th^t 
the  aggregate  amount  of  unsound  Banks,  which  can  never  resume-  > 
specie  payments,  would  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Bank. 

An  auxiliary  resolution  might  be  adopted  with  salutary  effect,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  adopted  in  1816,  offering  to  the  State  Banks, 
as  a  motive  to  resume  specie  payments,  that  their  paper  should  be 
received  for  the  public  dues ;  or,  as  their  number  has  since  that  pe* 
riod  greatly  increased,  to  make  the  motive  more  operative,  the  offer 
might  be  confined  to  one  oi  two  Banks  in  each  State  known  to  be 
ttustworthy.  Let  them  and  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commence 
specie  payments,  and  all  the  other  sound  banks  would  be  constrained, ' 
by  the  united  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  law,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

If,  in  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  1817  and  1837,  some  advan*  . 
tages  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  existed  at  the  fonnsE^ . 
epoch,  others  which  distinguish  the  present,  greatly  preponder«te« 
At  the  first  there  were  none  except  the  existence  of  a  public  debt, 
and  a  smaller  number  of  banks.    But  then  an  exhausting  war  bad 
wasted  our  means.    Now  we  have  infinitely  greater  weakh,  oar  re* 
souroes  are  vastly  more  developed  and  increased,  our  p<^ulati<»i  iieai<<i 
ly  doubled,  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  mu^h  better,  and,  wba>  m^ 
of  the  utmost  importance,  a  remedy,  if  applied  DOiw,  would  be  nflniii . ' 
iflered  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disorder. 
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-  A  general  currency  of  0ound  and  uniform  yalue  is  necessary  to  ibe 
well-being  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  but  it  isindispensableto  the 
iaterior  States.  The  seaboard  States  have  each  of  them  Banks, 
whose  paper  freely  circulates  within  their  respective  limits,  and  serves 
afi  the  purposes  of  their  business  and  commerce  at  their  capitals,  and 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  variations,  in  the  value  of  this 
pa^r,  in  passing  through  those  States,  from  one  commercial  metro- 
p<^  to  another,  are  not  ordinarily  very  great.  But  how  are  we  of 
the  interior  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  cities  to  purchase  our  supplies  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commodities,  without  a  general  medium  ?  The 
paper  of  our  own  Banks  will  not  be  received  but  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count.  We  want  a  general  currency,  which  will  serve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  carry  on  our  accustomed  trade  with  our  brethren  of  the 
Atlantic  States.     And  such  a  currency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of  all 
the  western  states ;  but  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  them,  I  am  entitled 
to  be  heard.  This  union  was  formed  to  secure  certain  general,  but 
highly  important  objects,  of  which  the  common  defence,  commerce, 
and  a  uniform  currency  were  the  leading  ones.  To  the  interior 
States  none  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  currency.  Nowhere 
is  the  attachment  to  the  union  more  ardent  than  in  those  States ;  but 
if  this  government  should  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  the  value  of 
the  union  will  become  impaired,  and  its  very  existence  in  process  of 
time  may  become  endangered.  I  do  believe,  that  between  a  sound 
general  currency,  and  the  preservation  of  itself,  in  full  vigor  and  per- 
fect safety,  there  is  the  most  intimate  connection. 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  were  suc- 
cessful, at  a  former  period  of  our  history,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  would  agiun  prove  efficacious ;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  they  should  not,  and  that  some  unknown  cause,  which  could 
not  then,  should  now,  thwart  their  operation,  we  should  have,  in  any 
event,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  had  endeavored  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  if  they  fiuled,  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  They  are  heartily  tired  of 
visionary  schemes  and  wild  experiments.  They  wish  to  get  out  of 
<he  woods,  into  which  they  have  been  conducted,  back  to  the  plain, 
bealen,  wide  road,  which  they  had  before  trod. 
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How>  and  ^beo,  without  mdi  measures  as  I  bare  suggtete^/are 
the  Staie  Banks  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  Tbey  never  can  le- 
some  without  concert;  and  concert  springs  from  confidence;  and 
confidence  from  knowledge.  But  what  knowledge  can  eight  hundr^ 
banks,  scattered  over  our  own  vast  territory,  have  of  the  actual  em- 
dition  of  each  other  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  statements  of  it  be  pmodl- 
cally  published.  It  depends  at  last,  mainly  upon  the  solvency  of  the 
debtcNTS  to  the  bank ;  and  how,  whenever  their  names  are  not  known, 
can  that  be  ascertained  ? 

Instead  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  these  prostrate  institutions,  and 
assisting  them  by  a  mild  and  parental  exercise  of  your  power,  in  a 
mode  sanctioned  and  approved  by  experience,  you  propose  U>  aban- 
don them  and  the  country  to  their  hie.  You  propose  worse,  to  dis- 
credit their  paper,  to  distrust  them  even  as  special  depositories,  and  to 
denounce  against  them  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  bankruptcy. 

How,  and  when  will  they  resume  specie  payments  ?,   Nevw,  as  far 
*  as  my  information  extends,  have  exertions  been  greater  than  those 
which  the  banks  have  generally  made  to  open  again  their  vaults. 
It  is  wonderful  (hat  the  community  should  have  been  able  to  bear, 
with  so  much  composure  and  resignation,  the  prodigious  curtail- 
ments which  have  been  vade.     Confidence  re*established,  the  for- 
eign debteztingutshed^'aBd'anattODal  institution  created,  most  oi 
them  could  quickly  resume  specie  payments,  some  of  them,  urged  by 
a  high  sense  of  proWty,  and  smart  mg  under  severe  reproaches,  will 
no  doubt  make  tln^  experiment  of  resuming  and  continuing  specie 
payments.    Thc^f  may  even  go  on  a  while;  but  without  the  eo-ope- 
rationof  the  SMte  Banks  generally,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
National  Bask,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  be  again  seizM 
with  a  pamlysis.    It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  State  Banks  themselves,  depends  upon 
the  institution  of  a  National  Bank.     It  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the 
onion  IS  to  the  welfare  of  the  States  in  our  political  system.   Without 
it,  no  human  being  can  foresee  when  we  shall  emerge  from  the  difll- 
culties  which  surround  us.     It  has  been  my  fortune  several  times  to 
see  the  country  involved  in  great  danger ;  but  never  before  hnve  I 
beheld  it  encompassed  with  any  more  menacing  and  portentous. 

Entertaining  the  views  which  I  have  presented,  it  nmy  be  asked, 

•W 
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why  I  do  not  at  once  propose  the  establtohment  of  a  National  Bank. 
I  have  afareadj  adverted  to  the  <;aii8e,  constitiited  as  CongresB  now  is, 
1  know  that  soch  a  proposition  would  be  defeated ;  and  that  it  woaM 
be,  therefore,  useless  to  make  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  force  upon  the 
'  Senate,  or  upon  the  coontry,  against  ita  will,  if  I  could,  m j  opinion, 
however  sinoorelj  or  strongij  entertained*  If  a  National  Bank  be 
established,  its  stability  and  its  utUity  will  depend  upon  the  general 
eoQvietion  which  is  full  of  its  necessity.  And  until  such  s  conviction 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people,  and  clearly  manifested  by  them, 
it  would  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  even  to  propose  a  Bank 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives)  I  thmk 
BOW  as  I  thought  in  1834, 1  do  not  believe  that  any  practicable  con- 
nection of  State  Banks  can  supply  a  general  currency,  be  a  safe  de- 
pository of  the  public  moneys,  or  act  efficiently  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  general  Government.  I  was  not  thei  opposed  to  the  State  Banks 
in  their  proper  s|^ere.  I  thought  that  they  could  not  be  reliefl  upon 
to  form  exclusively  a  Banking  System  for  iht  country,  although  they 
were  essential  parts  of  a  general  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  considered  as  a  measure  to  bring 
aoout  the  resumption  of  specie  pa3rments,  so  much  desired,  I  think 
ml»t  foil.  The  motive  which  it  holds  out  of  the  receiVability  in  all 
payments  to  the  government  of  the  paper  of  such  banks  as  may  re- 
fume  at  a  given  day,  coupled  with  the  conditions  proposed,  is  wholly 
inadequate.  It  is  an  ofifer  to  eight  hundred  banVs ;  and  tbe  retenue, 
payment  of  which  in  their  notes  is  held  out  ^  th6  inducement, 
amounts  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions.  To  entitle  them 
to  the  inconsiderable  extension  of  their  circulation  wliieh  would  result 
firom  the  credit  given  by  government  to  the  paper  of  ail  of  them,  they 
are  required  to  submit  to  a  suppression  of  all  notes  belowfive  dollars, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  all  below  twenty.  Th*  enlarge- 
ment of  their  circulation,  produced  by  making  it  receivable  by  govent- 
ment,  would  be  much  less  than  the  contraction  which  woutd  arise 
from  the  suppression  of  the  prohibited  notes.  Besides,  if  the  quality 
proposed  again  to  be  attached  to  the  notes  of  these  local  banks  was 
irisofficient  to  prevent  the  suspension,  how  can  it  be  efficacious  enou^ 
to  sUmuiate  a  resumption  of  specie  payments .' 

I  shali^  nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  give  a.voie  betwean  the  pro- 
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'  ject  of  the  administration  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  vote  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  harmless,  if  it  e£fecis  no 
good,  and  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  State  Banks ;  whilst  the 
other  is  ^firaQght  with  mischie&,  as  I  believe,  and  tends,  if  it  be  not 
designed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  institutions.  But,  prefer- 
ing  to  either,  the  postponement  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  shall  in  the  first  instance,  vote  for  that. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  public  affiiirs.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
can  perceive  no  remedy,  but  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  impress  upon  Congress  a  convic- 
tion of  that  which  they  wish  applied,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  not 
'before.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  home,  and  mix  with  and  cousult 
our  constituents.'  And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  us  carry  with  us 
the  burning  reproach,  that  our  measures  here  display  a  selfish  solici- 
tude for  the  government  itself,  but  a  C9ld  and  heartless  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  people. 

[The  bill  passed  the  Seaate,  by  a  VQte  of  26  to  20 ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Hooso 
it  was,  altera  yehement  struggle,  latd  mpon  the  UtbU  for  the  session,  by  a  vote  of 
l»tol07.] 
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ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY. 

In  thb  Sbnatx  or  the  United  State8|  February  i9y  1838. 


[The  Sub-Treaanry  or  Independent  Treasury  Bcheme  of  Finance,  defeated  at  the 
Extra  Session  of  1897,  was  again  strongly  recommended  by  Presidr.nt  Van  Bvmvr, 
on  the  re-asBembling  of  CongTeaa  in  regalar  session,  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
a  bill  to  establish  it  again  reported  to  the  Senate,  by  Hon.  Sii^as  'Wbiobt,  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  Mr.  Clay  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows;] 

I  have  seen  some  pubHc  service,  passed  through  many  troubled 
times,  and  often  addressed  public  assemblies,  in  this  capitol  and  else* 
vhere ;  but  never  before  have  I  risen  in  a  deliberative  body,  und^ 
more  oppressed  feelings,  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  awful  responsibil* 
ity.  Never  before  have  I  risen  to  express  my  opinions  upon  any 
public  measure  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  so  perilous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  I  solemnly  believe  the  bill  under  consideration  will 
be.  If  you  knew,  sir,  what  sleepless  hours  reflection  upon  it  has 
cost  me ;  if  you  knew  with  what  fervor  and  sincerity  I  have  implored 
Divine  assistance  to  strengthen  and  sustain  me  in  ririy  opposition  to  it, 
I  should  have  credit  with  you,  at  least,  for  the  sincerity  of  my  convic- 
tions, if  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  your  ^concurrence  as 
to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  measure.  And  I  have  thanked  my 
God  that  he  has  prolonged  my  life  until  the  present  time,  to  enable 
me  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  my  country,  against  a  project  far 
transcending,  in  pernicious  tendency,  any  that  J  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  consider.  I  thank  him  for  the  health  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy  ; 
I  thank  him  for  the  soft  and  sweet  repose  which  I  experienced  last 
night ;  I  thank  him  for  the  bright  and  glorious  sun  which  shines  upon 
us  this  day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  go  at  large  into 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  roost  dis* 
astrous  state  of  public  affairs.    That  duty  was  performed  by  others^ 
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md  myidf,  at  the  extra  session  ef  Congress.  It  was  then  «*lMr]y 
shown  that  it  sprung  fiwm  the  iU-advised  and  unfertuaS'e  measures 
«f  executive  admuiistration.  I  now  will  content  myself  inth  saying 
that,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson,  not  hy  the 
blessing  of  God,  was  made  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  the 
country  then  was  eminently  prosperous ;  that  its  currency  was  as 
sound  and  safe  as  any  that  a  people  were  ever  blessed  with ;  6iat, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  Hm  whole  Union,  it  possessed  a  uni- 
form value ;  and  that  exchanges  were  conducted  with  such  regularity 
and  perfection,  that  fonds  could  be  transmitted  from  one  extremity 
#f  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  the  least  possible  ride  or  loss.  In 
this  encouraging  condition  of  the  business  of  the  country,  it  remained 
for  several  years,  untfl  ^er  the  war,  wantoilly  waged  against  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  completely  successful,  by  the 
overthrow  of  that  invaluable  institution.  What  our  present  situation 
18,  it  is  as  needless  to  describe  as  it  is  painfnl  to  contemplate.  First 
felt  in  our  great  commercial  marts,  distress  and  embarrassment  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  Union. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practi- 
cal writers  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult,  that  <<  all  convulsions 
in  the  oirci^tion  and  commerce  of  'every  country  must  originate  in 
the  operation  of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views  and  erro 
neous  measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influencing  credit 
and  circulation ;  for  they  are  not  otherwise  susceptible  of  convulsion^ 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find  llieir  own  level,  and  flow 
nearly  insane  uniform  stream.*^ 

Yee,  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  but 'too  mdanchony  a  conscious- 
Bess  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.  We  all  too  well  know 
that  our  noble  and  gallant  ship  lies  helpless  and  immovable  upon 
breakers,  dismasted,  the  surge  beating  over  her  venerable  sides,  and 
the  crew  threatened  with  instantaneous  destruction.  How  came  she 
there  ?  Who  was  the  pilot  at  the  hdm  wlien  she  was  stranded  ? 
The  pa^  ra  powerl  The  pilot  was  aided  by  all  the  science  and  skill, 
by  all  the  charts  end  instruments  of  such  distinguished  navigators  as 
Washington,  the  Adamses,  JTeflerson,  Madison  and  Monroe ;  and  yet 
he  did  not,«r  coifld  tiot,  save  the  public  vessel.  She  was  placed  in 
lier  present  miserable  condition  by  his  bungling  navigation,  or  by  bis 
want  of  skin  and  judgment.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape  from 
one  or  the  other  horn  of  that  dilemma.  I  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
Choose  between  them. 
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I  ihall  endeftvoury  Mr. PlMdent,  in  the  coosse  oTthe  addrewl  am 
about  makiDg,  to  establiab  certaiD  propoaitions,  which  I  bdieT»  t»hft 
incontestible ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuitj,.  I  viU  atate  Iheaa 
leTeially  to  the  Senate.    I  ahall  contend — 

Ist  That  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of  the  late 
ddminbtration  to  establish  a  goyernment  bank-*a  treasury  bank — Uk 
be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  department. 

2d.  That  with  the  view,  and  to  that  «»d,  it  waa<  its  aim  and  ipten^ 
tion  to  overthrow  the  whole  banking  systeip,  as  existing  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  administration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States^  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

'3d  That  the  attaok  was  first  confined,  fitom  consideiationff  of  poli«» 
cy,  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  that,  after  its  overthrow 
was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  been  continued^ 
against  the  State  Banks. 

4.  That  the  present  administiatiott,  by  its  acknowledgements^ 
emanating  firom  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  haa  succeeded 
to  the  principles,  plans  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration^ 
and  stands  sdemnly  pledged  to  complete  and  perfect  them. 

And,  5th.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute 
the  pledge,  by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late  Bank  of  tbtt 
United  States,  and  the  Slate  Banks,  a:  government  Bank,  to  be  man* 
aged  and  controlled  by  the  tieaisury  department,  aetmg  under  the 
commands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

♦ 
I  believe,  solemnly  believe  the  tmth  of  evwy  e«a  ef  these  fira 
propositions.  In  the  support  of  them  I  shall  not  rely  upon  any  gram^ 
itous  surmises  or  vague  conjectures,  but  upon  proois,  clear,  positive^ 
undeniable,  and  demonstrative.  To  establish  the  first  four  i  shala 
adduce  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  authenticity,  or  facts  admitteii 
or  undeniable,  and  fair  reasoning  founded  on  them.  And  as  to  thy 
last,  the  measure  under  consideration,  I  think  the  testimony  intrinaiei 
and  extrinsic,  on  which  I  depend,  stamps,  beyond  all  doubt,  itatrp^ 
character  as  a  government  bank,  and  ought  to  carry  to  the  mind  of 
^he  Senate  the  conviction  which  I  entertain,  luid  in  which  I  feel  per^ 
Uci\j  ooafident  the  whole  countiy  will  sham. 
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1.  My  fint  pcopoBitioD  k,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  puipoae  and 

fixed  design  of  the  late  administration  to  establish  a  government 
baaky  a  treasaiy  bank,  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  ex» 
ecutive  department.  To  establish  its  truth,  the  nrst  proot  which  'i 
offer  is  the  following  extract  from  President  Jackson's  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1829 : 

"  Tke  Chai^  of  the  Bank  of  tli .  Jaited  States  e^res  in  18S6,  and  its  stoekhold- 
en  will  most  probably  BftAy  for  a  nnewal  of  their  priTileges.  la  order  to  avoid  Uio 
crik  resnlting  from  precipitaacyy  in  a  neasnre  invobriog  soch  important  principles,' 
and  sach  deep  pecnniarY  interoits,  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter* 
ested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people.' 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  iildf' 
^MMtisncd  by  a  large  porMn  (fourfeuoio-dtizenf  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  6y  all,  that 
It  has  failed;  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  cunedcy. 

**  Under  these  carcumstanoes,  if  such  am  institution  is  deemed  esBcntial  to  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government,  JuAmit  to  the  wudom  eftke  Ugidature,  whether  a  na- 
cbnal  one.  founded  upon  the  credit  (f^  govenmtetU  and  its  revetma^  rai^t  not  bar 
deviaed  wnich  would  avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  securo 
^  the  ^vantages  to  the  government  and  the  ooimtiy  that  weip  expected  to  result' 
from  the  present  Bank." 

This  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  implacable  war  against, 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards  waged  with 
80  much  ferocity.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle  to  collect 
together  the  dispersed  and  scattered  forces,  and  prepare  for  battle. 
The  countiy  saw  with  surprise  the  statement  that  ^^  the  constitution*^ 
ality  and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  question- 
ed iy  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,"  when,  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  it  was  well  known,  that  but  few  then  doubted  the  constitution- 
ality, and  none  the  expediency  of  it.  And  the  assertion  excited  much 
greater  surprise  that  <^  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in 
the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  In  thia 
message,  too,  while  a  doubt  is  intimated  as  to  the  utility  of  spcjx  an 
institutioo,  President  Jackson  clearly  first  discloses  Us  object  to  es- 
tabliA  a  nationid  one,  founded  upon  the  cre^  of  the  go/vemment  and 
Us  raeemief .  His  Jaagui^e  is  perfectly  jdain  and  unequivocal.  Sooh 
ft  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenueSi , 
would  secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country, 
he  tells  lis,  that  were  expected  to  result  fipom  the  present  bank. 


*  la  his  aattaal  vieasaga  of  the  eoauing  year,  the  late  President  sa;^ : 

**  Tkt  iflKKntaaea  of  the  prioeiplcv  imrolt^d  in  the  *nqparf,  whsther  it  will  ha  • 
pnf^T  to  recparter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  I  should  again  call 
ih^  cStentioB  4>f  Coiifress  to  the  suhject.    Nodiing  has  occmred  to  lessen  ia  any  ds 
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gree  tfa*  daoflfen  which  many  of  onr  citi7.ens  apprehended  frcpin  that  inatkntiea,  at 

at  jprttent  organised.  In  the  spirit  o(  improvemeot  and  compromise  which  distin- 
(Uishes  our  country  and  its  inecitiitTons,  it  becomes  ns  to  inouire,  tehitlur  iuUiMi 
pouibU  to  tecure  tne  advamtagiu  afbrded  by  the  yrtmU  bank  tnrott^  the  agme^  qfa 
Bank  of  the  United  States^  bo  modified  in  ite  prineipUi  as  to  obviate  conaCitntional 
and  other  objections. 

'*  It  is tbonght  practicable  to  oi8ani2e  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary  officers,  a» 
a  braiuh  of  the  Tnaewry  department^  based  on  the  public  and  individaal  depositee, 
without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property,  which  shall  remit  the  funds  of 
the  government ;  and  the  expense  of  which  may  be  paid,  if  thought  advisable,  by 
allowing  its  officers  to  wdl  biiu  ff  escthan^  to  pnvate  mdividnak  at  a  moderate  fire- 
nium.  Not  being  a  corporate  body,  having  bo  stockholders,  debtors,  and  property, 
and  but  few  officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitntional  otQeetion* 
which  are  luged  against  the  present  bank ;  and  having  no  means  to  operate  on  the 
hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  large  masses  of  the  commnnity,it  would  be  shorn  of  the 
influence  which  makes  thai  baink  formidable." 

Id  this  mesMge,  President  Jackson,  after  again  adverting  to  the 
imaginarj  dangers  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  recan  to  his  fit- 
Torite  project,  and  inquires  ^^  whether  it  he  not  possible  to  secure  th« 
advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank  through  the  agency  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its  principles  and  structure 
as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.''  And  to  dispel  all 
doubts  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering,  he  declares  that  it 
is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary 
officers,  as  a  branch  of  the  treasury  department.  As  a  bra$u:h  of  the 
treoMVty  departmeni!  The  very  scheme  now  under  consideration. 
And,  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  such  an  anomalous  institution,  he 
suggests  that  the  officers  of  the  treasury  department  may  turn  bank- 
ers and  brokers,  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a 
moderate  premium  I 

In  his  annual  messi^  of  the  year  18S1  upon  this  subject,  he  was 
brief  and  somewhat  covered  in  his  expressions.  But  the  fixed  pur- 
pose which  he  entertained  is  sufficiently  disclosed  to  the  attentive 
reader.    He  announces  that. 


'*  Entertaining  the  opinion  heretofore  ezpiessed  m  relati«B  to  the-Btek  oflhtt 
United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my  foraier  mfSMgw^ 
to  discloee  them,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  tenslatore  and  the  people  should 
be  seasonably  directed  to  that  important  subject,  and  that  it  mi^  be  etmmAettdp 
and  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  eon- 
•tittttion»  and  subaerve  die  pabUc  inteicslB.'' 
• 

What  were  the  opimons  <  hearetofiKe'  e^firessed  in  idMaoo  la  die 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  that  is  to  say,  an 

organization  with  any  independ^t  corporate  government ;  and  in  fit- 

vor  of  a  national  bank,  which  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  sab- 

ject  to  exclusive  executive  coatroll 
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At  Hie  fesnon  of  l%3lr%  the  qnestion  of  tbe  rechaxter  <^  the  Bciik 
of  the  United  States  came  up ;  and  although  the  attention  of  Congrew 
and  the  country  had  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately  before  invited 
to  the  consideration  of  it  by  President  Jackaon  himself,  the  agitation 
of  it  was  now  declared  by  him  and  his  partisans  to  be  precipitaite 
and  premature.  Nevertheless,  the  country  and  Ck>ngress,  conseious 
of  the  value  of  a  safe  and  sound  uniform  currency,  conscious  that 
such  a  currency  had  been  eminently  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  unmoved  by  all  the  outcry  raised  against  that  ad 
mtrable  institution,  the  recharter  commanded  large  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Fatally  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  the 
stem,  self-will  of  Greneral  Jackson  prompted  him  to  risk  every  thing 
upon  its  overthrow.  On  the  10th  of  July,  18^2,  the  bill  was  return* 
ed  with  his  veto :  from  which  the  following  extract  is  submitted  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Senate : 


**  A  bank  of  the  United  Slates  is,  ia  many  raqpects,  coavenient  for  the  aovenmeiit 

and  nseful  to  the  people.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impreaaed  with  the 
belief  thai  some  of  the  powera  and  pnYileges  poaseaaed  by  the  existing  bank  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution^  aubvenive  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  dan/ier  • 
oa»  to  the  libertiea  of  the  people^  I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early  period  of  my  adnnms- 
tration,  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  ^acticability  of  oiganiain^  and  insti- 
tution combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  theae  objections.  I  amcerelv  re- 
Ktet  that,  in  the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  thoee  modifioatioiis  of  tke> 
Bank  Charter,  which  are  neceaaary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  compatible  with  fua 
lice,  with  sound  policy,  or  with  the  eonstitntioh  ol  our  country  .** 

**  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  bs 
required  by  government,  might  be  ao  oivanized  aa  not  to  infringe  uj>on  our  own  de- 
legated powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  otthe  Statea,  I  do  not  enteitam  a  doubt.  Had 
tbo  executive  been  catted  upon  to  furnish  theprqftet  <fnuk  an  inttUutian,  £^  dtUv 
would  have  been  dutrfitBy  performed.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  call,  it  is  obviously 
pfoper  that  he  Shoubf  confine  himself  to  pointiBg  out  those  prominent  features  in  the 
act  preaented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
••find  policy/* 

President  Jackson  admits  in  the  citation  which  has  jost  been  made, 
that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  ia  many  respects,  convenient  far 
the  goTemment ;  and  reminds  Congress  that  he  had,  at  an  earij  pe>  • 
riod  of  his  administration,  called  its  attention  to  the  practicability  of 
so  organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  secure  all  its  advantages  with^- 
out  the  defects  of  the  existing  bank.    It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  he 
sdludes  to  his  previous  recommendations  of  a  government — a  trmamj} 
bank.    In  the  same  message  he  tells  Congress  that  if  he  had  be^a. 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institution,  tbe  duty 
"vrould  have  been  cheerfully  perfinrmed.    Thus  it  appears  ^at  he  had 
not  only  settled  in  his  mind  the  general  principle,  but  had  adjusted 
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the  deUib  of  a  government. iMiak  to  be  subjected  t4>e3tte«tive  oon- 
trol ;  and  Cbngreas  k  eTen  chided  for  not  calling  upon  him  to  piefleni 
them.  The  bill  now  under  conaideration>  beyond  all  oontroTeietyy  ia 
the  very  project  which  h  •  had  in  view,  and  is  to  consummate  tha 
work  which  he  began.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  you  must  now 
concur  with  me  in  considering  the  first  proposition  as  fully  maintainedt 
I  pass  to  the  second  and  third,  whidi,  on  account  of  their  intimate 
connection,  I  will  consider  together. 

2.  That,  with  a  view  of  establisfaing*a  gov^nment  bank,  it  wasi 
the.  settled  aim  and  intention  of  the  late  administration  to  overthrow 
the  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States  when  that  admini»'. 
tration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the  Bank  of  the  UniieA 
States,  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

3.  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  fiK>m  considerations  of  policy^ 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  bat  that,  after  its  overthrow  was 
accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,. and  has  ainoe  continued,  against' 
the  SUte  Banks. 

We  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  President  Jackson 
for  desiring  to  subvert  the  established  monetary  and  financial  system 
which  he  found  in  operation  ;  and  yet  some  examination  into  those 
which  probably  influenced  his  mind  is  not  without  utility.  These 
are  to  be  {bund  in  his  peculiar  constitution- and  character.  His  egotism 
and  vjfnity  prompted  him  to  subject  everything  to  his  will;  to 
change,  to  remould,  and  retouch  everything.  Hence  the  fvoscriptiott 
which  characterized  his  administration,  the  universal  expulsion  firom; 
office,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  all  who  were  not  devoted  to  him,  and 
the  ati^npt  to  render  the  exacutive  d^;Mfftinent  of  govenunenty  to 
use  a  fisvQcitci  expnsaion  of  his  own,  a  com^dete  '<  unit."  Hence  hia 
aaisure  of  the  public  depositea  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
his  desire  to  unite  the  purse  with  the  sword.  Hence  his  attack  upon 
all  the  ayatema  of  policy  which  he  found  in  practical  operation— on 
that  of  internal  improvements,  and  on  that  of  the  p^tecUon  of  nation* 
9i  industry.  He  waa  animati^d  by  the  same  sort  of  ambition  which 
indooed  the  master-mind  of  the  age,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,,  to  impram 
his  name  upon  eveiy  thing  in  France..  Whe^i  I  was  in  P^m^,  the 
sculptors  were  busily  engaged  chisseling  out  the  frmous  N.,  so  odious^ 
w  the  Bourbon  linOi  which  had  been  conapicuoudj  carved  in  the 
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piiheeor  lliB*Tiiffltiriea^jaid  on  otheif  pnUie  edifices  vad  monutnentu 
in  the  pijoojd  capital  of  France.  When,  Mr.  President,  ahall  we  fee 
efElced,  all  tmoes  of  therayages-cooumtted  by  thfe  adminifitration  of  > 
Andrew  Jaekaon  ?  SocMty  has  been  uprooted,  virtue  puniahed,  Tiea 
rewarded,  and  talenta  and  intellectual  endowments  despised ;  bratal-» 
itj,  Tulgarism,  and  loco-focoisoi,  upheld,  cherished,  and  countenanced/ 
Kfgbo  will  roll  around  before  the  moral  and  political  rarages  which 
have  been  committed,  will  I  fear,  cease  to  be  discemable.  General 
Jackson's  ambition  was  to  make  his  administration  an  era  in  the  hia-i 
toxj  of  the  American  government,  and  he  has  accomplished  that  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  an  era  to  be  shunned' 
as  sad  and  lamentable,  and  not  followed  and  imiuted  as  supj^ying 
sound  maxims  and  princifdes  of  administration. 

•  > 

I  have  heard  his  hostility  to  Banks  ascribed  to  some  collision  whick 
he  had  with  oqe  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  at  the  city  of  N^ew- 
Orleans ;  and  it  is  possible  thai  may  have  ha4  fome  influence  upoft 
his  mind.  The  immediate  cause,  more  probably,  was  the  refusal  of « 
that  perverse  and  unaccommodating  gentleman,  Niek  Biddle,  to  tqra 
out  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  his  excellency  Isaae 
HiU,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  that  giant-like  person,  Jeremiah  Masoa 
^-giant  in  bo4y,  and  giant  in  mind.  War  and  strife,  endless  war  and 
strife,  personal  or  national,  foreign  or  domestic,  were  the  aliment  of 
the  late  President's  existence.  War  against  the  Bank,  war  against 
France,  and  strife  and  contention  with  a  countless  number  of  individ«( 
uals. '  The  w^rs  with  Black  Hawk  and  the  Seminoles  were  scarcely 
a  luncheon  for  his  voracious  appetite.  And  be  made  his  exit  frooa 
public  life,  denouncing^  war  and  vengeance  against  Mexico  and.  tht 
State  Banksik 

My  acquaintanoe  with  that  extvaordinary  man  commenced  in  this 
city,  in  the  fidl  of  1815  or  1816.  It  ^as  short,  but  highly  respeetfidy 
and  mutually  cordial.  I  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  and  successful 
general,  who^  by  die  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans,  had  honoiably 
dosed  the  second  war  of  our  independence^  and  I  paid  him  the  ho«n« 
age  due  to  that  eminent  service.  A  lew  years  aftes,  it  became  mf 
painful  duty  to  animadvert,  in  ihe  House  of  Beptesentativesv  witk 
the  independence  whi^h  belongs  to  the  Representative  chareetar,  npcn 
some  of  his  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  whidi  # 
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thouf^t  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  tbelawof  naliMa. 
A  non^^ntercottrse  between  us  ensued,  wiiich  continued  uatM  the  fiiy 
of  1824,  when,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Senate,  «n  aooommodatioo 
between  us  was  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  the  principal  part  of 
the  delegation  from  his  own  State.  For  that  purpose,  we  wen  in- 
vited to  dine  with  them  at  Ciaxton^s  boarding  house,  on  CapiUri  Hill, 
where  my  venerable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White)  and  his 
colleague  on  the  Spanish  commission,  were  both  present.  I  retired 
early  from  dinner,  ind  was  followed  to  ^e  door  by  General  JacksMi 
and  the  present  minister  of  the  United  States  at  die  Ckrart  of  Madnd. 
They  pressed  me  earnestly  to  take  a  seat  with  them  in  their  carriage. 
My  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Charles,  was  standing  at  the  door 
waiting  for  me,  with  my  own.  I  yielded  to  their  urgent  politeness,* 
directed  Charles  to  follow  with  my  carriage,  and  they  set  me  down 
at  my  own  door.  We  afterwards  frequently  met,  with  mutual  re- 
spect and  oordialify ;  dined  several  times  together,  and  reciprocated 
the  hospipality  of  our  respective  quarters.  This  Mendly  interooune 
continued  until  the  election,  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  came  on  in  February,  1825.  I  gave 
die  vote  which,  in  the  contingency  that  happened,  I  told  my  cd- 
league,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  who  sits^fere  -me,  prior  to  my  departure 
iBrom  Kentucky,  in  November,  1824,  and  told  others,  that  I  shocdd 
give.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  Genial  Jackson  and  myself. 
We  have  never  since,  except  once  accidentally,  exchanged  salutn^ 
tions,  nor  met,  except  on  occasions  when  we  were  performing  the 
last  offices  towards  deceased  members  of  Congreas,or  o&er  officers  of 
government  Immediately  after  my  vote,  a.ranoorous  war  was  com* 
menced  against  me,  and  ali  the  barking  dogs  let  loose  upon  me.  I 
shall  not  trace  it  during  its  ten  years^  bitter  continuance.  But  I  thank 
my  God  that  I  stand  here,  firm  and  erect,  unbent,  unbroken,  unsub* 
dued,  unawed,  and  ready  to  denounce  the  mischievous  measures  of 
this  administration,  and  ready  to  denounce  this  its  legitimate  offiipriag, 
the  most  pernicious  of  them  all. 

His  administration  consisted  of  a  succession  cf  astounding  mea- 
s«es,  which  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  repeated  bursts  of  loud  and 
qipalUng  thunder.  Before  the  reverberations  of  one  pesl  had  ceased, 
another  and  another  came,  louder  and  louder,  and  more  terrifying- 
Qr  rather,  it  was  like  a  volcanic  mountun,  emitting  frightfbl  erup* 
tions  of  burning  lava.    Before  one  was  cold  and  crusted,  befiN«  die 
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rcie»  ef  the  klMilntaiito  of  buned  Tillages  snd  cities  were  hushed  in 
eternal  aileiice,  anofther,  nunre  desoladng,  was  vomited  forth,  extend- 
ing wider  and  wider  the  circle  of  death  and  destruction* 

Mr.  President,  thla  is  no  unnecessary  digression.  The  personal 
character  of  soeh  a  chief  as  1  hare  been  describing,  his  passions,  his 
pfopensitiet,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  all  thoroughly 
studied,  to  conprehend  cleariy  his  measures,  and  his  administration. 
But  I  will  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and  strict  proofs  of  my  second 
and  third  propositions.  That  he  was  resolved  to  break  down  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  proven  by  the  same  citations  from  his 
messages  which  I  have  made,  to  exhibit  his  purpose  to  establish  a 
treasury  bank,  is  proven  by  his  veto  message,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
'  did  destroy  it.  The  wnr  against  all  other  banks  was  not  originally 
announced,  because  be  wished  the  State  Banks  to  be  auxiliaries  in 
overthrowing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  because  such  an 
annunciation  would  have  been  too  rash  and  shocking  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  even  his  tremendous  influence.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  in  the  work  wkh  caution,  and  to  begin  with 
that  institution  against  which  could  be  embodied  the  greatest  amount 
of  prejudice.  The  refusal  to  reeharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  followed  by  a  determinatwn  to  remove  from  its  custody  the 
public  money  of  the  United  States.  That  determination  waa  first 
whispered  in  this  place,  denied,  again  intimated,  and  finally,  in  Sep* 
tember,  1830,  executed.  The  agitfition  of  the  American  public  which 
ensued,  the  warm  and  animated  discussions  in  the  country  and  in 
Congress^  to  which  that  unconstitutional  measure  gave  rise,  are  all 
fresh  in  our  recollection.  It  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  public  mind, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  had  been  done,  before  President 
Jackson  seriously  entered  upon  his  new  career  of  hostility  to  the 
State  Banks.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in 
1884,  he  imagined  a  sufficient  calm  had  been  produced,  and,  in  hiti 
annual  message  of  that  year,  the  war  upon  the  State  Banks  was 
opened.    In  that  message  he  says : 

*'  It  seenii  doe  to  the  nfety  o1  the  imblic  Ainds  reimiiBiiiK  iii  that  bank,  and  to 
the  honor  of  the  American  people,  that  measures  be  taken  to  separate  the  govern ' 
meat  entirely  from  an  institution  so  mischievous  to  the  imblic  prosperity,  and  *o 
regardless  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  Bv  tranaferring  the  publie  depoeiles,  bf 
appointing  other  pension  agents,  as  far  as  it  had  the  power,  by  ordering  the  discon- 
tiAnaace  oi  the  reccipi  of  bank  ch«cks  in  payment  ef  the  puUic  does  aAer  the  fim 
day  of  Jannary  next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  its  lawful  authority  to  sever  the 
1  between  the  government  ami  this  faithiess  coiporation."* 
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lo  ftktt  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fiist  germ  b  oontaiiied  of 
4hat  separation  and  divorce  of  the  govennnent  from  baaka,  which  hit 
recently  made  such  a  conspicuoua  figure.  It  relates,  it  istme^.to  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  speaks  of  separatiag  and  sev- 
ering the  connexion  between  the  government  and  that  institution. 
Bat  the  idea,  once  developed,  was  easily  snsceptible  of  application  to 
^  banking  institutions.  In  the  message  of  the  succeeding  year,  his 
meditated  attack  upon  the  State  Banks  is  more  ^Ustinetly  disclosed. 
Speaking  of  a  sound  currency,  he  says : 

"  In  considering  the  means  of  obtaining  so  important  aa  end,  (.that  is,  a  sound 
currency.]  we  must  set  aside  all  calculations  of  temporary  convenience,  and  be  in- 
fluenced l^  those  only  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  trae  character  ana  permanent 
interests  oi'  the  Republic.  We  must  recur  to  the  first  principles,  and  see  what  it  is 
that  has  prevented  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  of  cur- 
rency from  satisfying  the  public  expeoCation,  and  realizing  results  corresponding  to 
those  which  have  atlendea  the  action  of  our  system  when  truly  consistent  with  Che 
great  principle  of  equality  upon  which  it  rests,  and  with  that  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  mutual  concession  and  generous  patriotism  which  was  originally,  and  moat  ever 
continue  to  be,  the  vital  element  of  our  Union. 

'*  On  this  subject,  I  am  snre  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  our  want  of 
success  to  the  undue  countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered  may  be  traced  to  the 
resort  to  impUed  powers,  and  the  use  of  eorooratioas  clothed  with  privileges,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
MTe  have  felt  but  one  class  of  those  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  against  the  government  for  the  last  four  years.  Happily, 
they  have  been  obviated  for  the  present  by  the  indignant  resistance  of  the  pec^ ; 
but  we  should  recollect  that  the  pnnciple  whence  they  sprang  is  an  ever*active  one^ 
which  will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  same  and  in  other  forms,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  hope  of  success,  founded  either  on  the  inattention  of  the  people,  of  Iho 
treachery  of  their  representatives  to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence.'*  *  •  • 
**  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the  coaatiy,  iro 
cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  praeticany  prove, 
in  respect  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  important  interests,  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  which  has  been  heretofore  .practiaed.'* 
#  •  •  «  «  jl  [iQg  5eeji  geen  that  without  the  agencv  of  a  great  moneyed  monop- 
oly the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  convehiently  and  safely  applied  to  all  the  par* 
poses  of  the  public  expenditure.  It  is  also  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being  neoes- 
•arily  made  to  promote  the  eviis  of  an  unchecked  paper  svstem^  the  management  ol 
the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  the  legislature  of  several  of 
the  States  have  abeady  commenced  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small  bills ;  and 
which  has  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  secnn 
a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  required  lor  the  security  of  the  currency,  to  the  con- 
sutationai  medium."  ^ 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  approach  to  the  State  Banks  is  slow,  cautious,  and  insidious.  He 
reminds  Congress  and  the  country  that  all  calculations  of  temporary 
convenience  must  be  set  aside ;  that  we  must  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  has  prevented  legislation 
of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  from  satis^ 
fying  public  expectation.    He  declares  his  conviction  that  the  want 
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xA  fluecewi  Ims  pTOoeeded  from  undiie  eaaiitetmnce  which  has  heeh 
afibrded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  All  the  serious  dangers  which 
oui  system  has  yet  encoanterd,  may  be  traced  to  the  resort  to  implied 
powers,  and  to  the  use  of  coiporations.  We  have  felt,  he  says,  but 
one  class  of  those  dangers  in  the  contest  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  dearly  intimates  that  the  other  class  is  the  State  . 
Banks.  We  are  now  to  see,  he  proceeds,  whether,  in  the  present 
favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we  cannot  take  an  efiectual  stand 
against  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Reverting  to  his  fitvorite  scheme  of 
a  government  bank,  he  says  it  is  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being 
made  necessary  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system, 
the  management  of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform 
which  he  is  desirous  to  introduce.  The  designs  of  President  Jackson 
against  the  State  Banks  iffe  more  folly  developed  and  enlarged  upon 
in  his  annual  message  <^  1836,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following  passages: 

^  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  intimately  aflsoeiated  with 
the  preceding  one — the  currency  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  the  times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  eonyention  to  estab- 
lish a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals.  These,  from  their  peculiar  proper- 
ties, which  rendered  them  the  standard  of  vahie  in  all  other  countries,  were  adopted 
m  this,  as  well  to  establish  its  commercial  standard,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries, 
by  a  permanent  rale,  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  a  mutable  medium  of  exchange,  such 
as  of  certain  agncunurai  commodities,  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  some  States  as 
« tender  for  debts,  or  the  siili  more  pernicious  expedient  of  a  paper  currency. 

*'  y  ariableneas  must  erer  be  the  chaTaeteristic  of  a  enireney  of  which  the  precious 
jnetak  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  without 
regard  to  the  principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those  metals  as  a  standard  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  world.  Vnth.  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a  currency,  and 
must  ever  do  so,  until  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver,  asa  ciroulatincYnedium,  which  experience  has  raovea  to  be  necessary,  not 
only  m  this,  but  in  all  other  commercial  countries,  where  those  proportions  are 
not  infused  into  the  circulation,  and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must 
vary  according  to  the  tide  of  Sank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stability  of  property 
must  Aand  exposed  to  all  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  administration  of  insti- 
tutions that  are  constantly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  established.*' 

**  "Bat.  althon^ii  various  daagen  to  our  republican  institutions  have  be|^  obviateil 
by  the  failure  or  the  bank  to  extort  from  tiie  government  a  renewal  of  its  duauat, 
it  is  obvious  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  except  a  salutary  chanee  of  public 
opinion,  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  qarrettcv  provided  for  m  the 
constitution.  In  the  acts  of  several  of  the  States  prohibiting  me  circulation  of  small 
jiotes,  and  the  anxiliaiy  enactments  of  Congress  at  their  last  session,  forbidding  iheir 
reception  or  payment  on  public  account,  the  true  policy  of  the  countrjr  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  a  larger  iporUon  of  the  precious  metals  infused  into  our  circulating  me- 
4iium.  These  measures  will  probably  be  <  followed  "up  in  due  time  by  the  enactmeoc 
of  State  laws,  banishing  from  circuhition  bank  notes  of  still  higher  denominations : 
and  the  objeet  may  be  matenally  pramoted  by  fiutfier  acts  of  Congress*  foririd^of 
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the  ^inpl^yiiieiit,  u  fiscal  Mdnti,  of  suefa  banlu  u  iMne  note*  of  low  dononnQcliOUi 

and  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  of  gold  and  sihes." 

"  Ibr  effects  of  an  extention  of  bamk  ertdiU  and  oyer-iaraes  of  bank  paper,  have 
been  strikiogly,  illastzated  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  From  the  returns  nade  br 
the  Yarions  rvgiaters  and  receivers  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  receipts  arising  fn»m  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  incrsasinf^  to  aftiuM- 
cedented  amount.  In  efiect,  however,  these  receipts  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
credits  in  banks.  The  banks  lent  out  their  notes  to  speculators ;  fhey  were  paid  to 
receiveis,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  banks,  to  be  lent  out  again  and  agaia, 
being  mere  instruments  to  transfer  to  speculators  the  most  valuable  public  land,  and 
paytne  government  by  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks.  Tfiose  eredtts  on  the 
books  of  some  of  the  western  banks,  usually  called  depositee,  were  already  gieatlv 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment,  and  were  rapidly  increasing.  Indeea, 
each  speculation  furnished  means  tor  another ;  for  no  sooner  had  one  individual  or 
eompany  paid  in  the  notes,  than  they 'wen  lent  to  another  for  a  like  pnipose ;  and 
the  banks  were  extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so  laigely  as  to  alarm  con- 
siderate men,  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  theu  bank  credits,  "ffjiemntted  to  acev^ 
midaUf  vfoM idlvnuUdy  beef  the  lead  valme to  the  govemmeiU.  The  spirit  of  expan- 
sion and  speculation  was  not  confined  to  the  deposite  banks,  but  pervaded  the  whole 
multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  Union,  and  was  giving  rise  to  new  insfitntioiis 
to  aggravate  the  evil. 

'*  The  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  required 
that  these  operations  should  be  checked :  and  it  became  the  doty  of  every  Draaehof 
the  general  and  State  governments  to  adopt  all  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  pro- 
duce that  salutarv  effect.  Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed  the  issuing  of  the 
order,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requiring  pav* 
ment  of  the  public  lands  sold  to  be  made  in  q>ecie,  with  an  exception  until  the  flp. 
teenth  of  fhe  present  month  in  favor  of  actual  settlen.  This  measure  has  produced 
many  salutary  consequences.  It  checked  the  career  of  the  western  banks,  and  gave 
them  additional  strength  in  anticipationi  of  the  preame  which  has  anoe  penraded 
our  eastern  as  well  as  the  European  conunercial  cities.  By  preventing  the  expai^ 
sion  of  the  credit  sysfem,  it  measurably  cul  off  the  means  of  speculation,  ana  re- 
tarded its  progress  m  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the  public  landa.  It  has 
tended  to  save  the  new  States  from  a  non-reudent  proprtetorehip-^one  of  the  neat> 
est  obsucles  to  the  advancement  of  a  new  country  and  the  prosperity  of  an  oraone. 
It  has  tended  to  keep  open  the  public  lands  for  entry  by  emigrants  at  government 
prices,  instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purchase  .of  speculators  at  double  or  tieUe 
prices.  And  it  is  conveying  into  the  interior  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  there  to 
enter  permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  place  it  on  a  firmer  foun- 
dation. It  is  condSdently  believed  that  the  country  will  find,  in  the  motives  which 
induced  that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences  winch  have  ensued,  much  to  com- 
mend and  nothing  to  condemn.'* 

It  is  seen  that  he  again  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  alledges  that  it  was  apparent  from  the  wh<^ 
context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  tinm  that 
gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  establish 
a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals ;  imputes  variableness 
and  a  liability  to  inordinate,  contraction  and  expansion  to  the  existing 
paper  system,  and  denounces  bank  issues  as  being  an  uncertain  stand- 
ard. He  felicitates  hi^uself  upon  the  dangers  which  have  been  ob- 
viated by  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  de- 
clares that  little  has  been  yet  done,  except  to  produce  a  salutary 
change  of  public  opinion  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  soun4 
currency  provided  far  in  the  conetiivium.    I  will  here  say,  in  passing, 
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tb«l«B  this  oviciy  abo^  the  predovs  metab,  gold,  and  tlM 
:  IniioiMkl  enrrency,  has  been  put  forth  to  delude  the  people,  and  toiMK 
tke  preciouB  metab  as  an  instrument  to  break  down  the  banking. inati- 
tvAote  of  the  States,  and  to  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  estab* 
lishment  of  a  great  goyemment  bank.  In  the  present  adyaneed  state 
dTciyillzation,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  actual  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world,  it  is  pierfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  should  consist  excluaiyely,  or  prinei- 
pdly,  of  the  precious  metak. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  haye  made  from  the  last  annual  measi^ 
nf  General  Jadcson,  he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  bank  credits,  and 
the  oyer-issues  of  bank  paper,  in  the  operations  upon  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  In  his  message  of  only  the  preceding  year,  the  ya^ 
amount  of  those  sales  had  been  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  complaisance, 
as  illustrating  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  But  now  that  which  had  been  an- 
nounced as  a  blessing  is  deprecated  as  a  calamity.  Now,  his  object 
being  to  assail  the  banking  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  justify 
that  fatal  treasury  order,  which  I  shall  hereafter  haye  occasion  to 
notice,  he  expresses  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  of  losing  the  public  domain,  and  getting  nothing  for  it  but 
kmk  crediis.  He  describes,  minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which 
the  notes  of  the  banks  passed  out  of  those  institutions  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  returned  again  to  them  in  the 
Ibrm  of  credits  to  the  government.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Taney,  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  daring 
measure  of  removing  the  public  deposites,  had  stimulated  the  banks 
to  the  exercise  of  great  liberality  in  the  grant  of  loans.  He  informs 
OB,  in  that  message,  that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  in*- 
lerests  of  the  people  genially,  required  that  these  copious  issues  of 
the  banks  should  be  checked,  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  public 
lands  into  mere  bank  credits  should  be  arrested.  And  his  measure 
to  accomplish  these  objects  was  that  famous  treasury  order,  already 
adverted  to.  Let  us  pause  kere  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  tbe 
eireumstances  under  which  it  was  issued.  The  principle  of  the  order 
bad  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  Congress.  But  one  Senator,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  a  solitary 
r,  witfaanniy  knolrtrige,  In  the  Hotiaeef  RepresentatiTea,  was 
•X 
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i«  hm>fot  H.  And  yet,  in  about  m  wetk  irfler  the  adj^iruBimtrf 
G0BgraM,  the  principle,  which  met  with  no  couDtenanoe  ftom  Hie 
legislative  authority  was  embodied  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  trearaiy  edkt, 
and  promulgated  under  the  executive  authority,  to  the  astoaislimeni 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  f  we  possessed  no  other  evidence  whatever  of  the  hostility  of  Pre- 
sident Jackson  to  the  State  Banks  of  the  United  States,  that  order 
would  supply  conclusive  proof.  Bank  notes,  bank  issues,  bank  credits, 
were  distrusted  and  denounced  by  him.  It  was  proclaimed  to  the 
people  that  they  were  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  government 
could  no  longer  trust  in  their  security.  And  at  a  moment  when  the 
banking  operations  were  extended,  and  stretched  to  their  utmost  ten- 
sion ;  when  they  were  almost  all  tottering  and  ready  to  fall,  for  the 
want  of  that  metallic  basis  on  which  they  all  rested,  the  executive 
announces  its  distrust,  issues  the  treasury  order,  and  enters  the  mar- 
ket for  specie,  by  a  demand  of  an  extraordinary  amount  to  supply  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  public  lands.  If  the  sales  had  continiied  in 
the  same  ratio  they  had  been  made  during  the  previous  year,  that  is, 
at  about  the  rate  of  twenty-four  millions  per  annum,  this  unprece* 
dented  demand  created  by  government  for  specie  must  have  exhausted 
the  vaults  of  most  of  the  banks,  and  produced  much  sooner  the  ea» 
tastrophe  which  occurred  in  May  last.  And,  what  is  more  extraoc^ 
dinary,  this  wanton  demand  for  specie  upon  all  the  banks  of  the  eon^ 
mercial  capitals,  and  in  the  busy  and  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the 
country,  was  that  it  might  be  transported  into  the  wilderness,  and, 
after  having  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  deposited  te 
the  credit  of  the  government  in  the  books  of  western  banks,  in  some 
of  which,  according  to  the  message,  there  were  already  credits  to  the 
government  "  greatly  beyond  their  immediate  means,  of  payment. '* 
Government,  therefore,  did  not  itself  receive,  or  rather  did  not  retain, 
the  very  specie  which  it  professed  to  demnnd  as  the  only  medium 
worthy  of  the  public  lands.  The  specie,  which  was  so  useleasly  ex- 
acted, was  transferred  from  one  set  of  banks,  to  the  derangement  of 
the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country,  and  placed  in  the  vaults 
nf  another  set  of  banks  in  the  interior,  forming  only  those  hank  credits 
\0  die  government  upon  which  President  Jackson  placed  so  alight  a 
value. 

Finalfy,  when  General  Jadmoo  waa  abonl  to  rative  ficom  the  nnma 
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of  gavemment,  he  favored  his  countrymen  with  a  fiureweU  addmi^ 
The  solemniij  of  the  occasion  gives  to  any  opinions  which  he  has 
expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar  attention.  It  wiU  ha 
aeen,  on  perusing  it,  that  he  denounces,  more  emphatically  than  in 
Buy  of  his  previous  addresses,  the  bank  paper  of  the  country,  corpo* 
rations,  and  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
The  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  calling  its  attention  to  certain  parts 
of  that  address  iii  the  following  extracts : 

'  **  The  constitotion  of  the  United  StateB  uixtaestioDsbly  intended  to  leenre  to  tlie 
people  a  circulating  mt'dium  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  by  Congreas,  with  Uie  privilege  of  iaeoing  paper  money  leceivabie  in  payment 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation  in  the  several  Btatea 
upon  the  same  subject,  drove  fntm  general  ciienlation  the  coDstitutionat  cnnency, 
and  submitted  one  of  paper  in  its  place." 

^'The  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from 
a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control;  from  the  multitude  of  corpon- 
tions,  with  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  which  are  employed  altogether  for  their  benefit ;  and  nnlesB  i^on 
become  more  watchful  in  your  States,  and  check  this  spirit  of  monopoly  and  thint 
for  ezclnsive  privileges,  you  will  in  the  end,  find  that  the  most  important  powers  of 
{[ovemment  have  been  given  or  battered  away,  and  the  control  over  yonr  deaiot 
interests  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  corporations.** 

**  But  it  will  Te(|nire  steady  and  perBevering  ezeitions  on  yonr  part  to  rid  yonr- 
selves  of  the  iniauities  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  check  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  and  other  abuses  which  have  sprung:  up  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  main 
Bopport.  So  many  interesto  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this  subgect.  that  yoa 
must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one^  nor  success  easy.  My  humble 
efforts  have  not  been  spared,  during  nsr  administration  of  the  govemment,  to  restore 
the  constitutional  cuirency  of  gold  and  silver;  and  something,  I  trust,  has  been  done 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  But  enou|(h  yet  remains 
to  reaoire  all  your  energy  and  oerseverance.  The  power,  however,  is  in  your  handi^ 
and  the  remedy  must  and  will  be  applied,  if  you  determine  upon  it.** 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  he  holdly  says  that  the  constita* 
tion  of  the  United  States  unquesHonabhf  intended  to  secure  to  the 
people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  They  have  not  en* 
joyed,  he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the  ecitablishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation  in  the  several  States, 
He  does  nttf  limit  his  condemnation  of  the  past  policy  of  this  country 
to  the  federal  government,  of  which  he  had  just  ceased  to  be  ths 
chief,  but  he  extends  it  to  the  States  also,  as  if  they  were  incompe* 
tent  to  judge  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  citizens.  He  tells  us 
that  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  noonied  interest  de- 
rives from  a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control,  and  the 
multitude  of  corporations ;  and  he  stimulates  the  people  to  beoone 
more  watchful  in  their  several  States,  to  check  this  spirit  of  mooop* 
dly.    To  invigorate  their  fortitude,  he  tells  the  peo^  that  it  wii) 
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reqpm  steady  and  persevering  exeitions,  on  their  part,  to  rid  tbea 
•elves  of  the  iniqtdHes  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to 
check  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  They  must  not  hope  that  the  conflict 
wi)l  he  a  short  one,  nor  success  easy.  His  hnmble  efforts  have  not 
been  spared,  during  his  administration,  to  restore  the  constit*itioBa. 
currency  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  although  he  has  been  able  to  <k 
something  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  enough. yet 
remains  to  require  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  people. 

Such,  Mr.  President  are  the  proofs  and  the  argument  on  which  I 
rely  to  establish  the  second  and  third  propositions  which  I  have  been 
considering.  Are  they  not  successfully  maintained  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  any  thing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  such  a  subject  ?  I  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fourth  proposition. 

4.  That  the  present  administration,  by  acknowledgments  emana- 
ting from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  succeeded  to  the 
principles,  plans,  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration,  and 
stand  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and  perfect  them, 

lae  proo&  on  this  subject  are  brief;  but  they  are  clear,  direct  and 
plenary.  It  is  impossible  for  any  unbiassed  mind  to  doubt  for  a  mio- 
ment  about  them.  You,  sir,  will  be  surprised,  when  I  sludl  array 
them  before  you,  at  their  irresistible  force.  The  first  that  I  shall  ofler 
IS  an  extract  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomi 
nation  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  dated  May  23d,  1835.  In  that 
latter  he  says : 

"  I  content  myself, 
ored  vnttnment,  selec 

U$ prineiptn  and pdiqf  i  ^ , „  .         _  ^, 

honored  with  the  choice  of  the  American  peojple,  endeavor  generally  to  foUowia 
the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson,  happy  if  1  slial  be  able  to  fofeU  vie  work  which 
he  has  so  gloriously  began.** 

• 

Mr.  Van  Buren  announces  that  he  was  the  honored  insttument  ae* 

lected  by  his  friends  of  the  present  administration,  to  carry  out  ha 

principles  and  policy.    The  honored  instrument  \  That  word,  accord*- 

ing  to  the  most  approved  definition,  means  tool    He  was  then,'  the 

honof ed  tool — to  do  what  ?  to  promote  the  honor,  and  advance  the 

wrifiure  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  add  to  the  gl<»7  of 

the  country  ?    No,  no ;  his  country  was  not  in  his  thoughts.    Party  > 

party,  filled  the  place  in  his  bosom,  which  country  should  have  oc- 
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eiipied.  He  was  the  honored  tool  to  carry  oat  the  princtpfes  and 
policy  of  General  Jackson's  administration ;  and  if  elected,  be  ahouM, 
*  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty,  endeavor,  generally,  to  tread  ia 
the  footsteps  of  General  Jackson — ^happy,  if  he  should  be  able  to  pet- 
feet  the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun.  Duty  to  whom  i 
to  the  country,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?  No  snoh 
thing ;  but  duty  to  the  friends  of  the  then  administration ;  and  that 
duty  required  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor, and  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  had  begun  !  Now,  the  Senate 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  General 
Jackson's  administration  related  to  the  currency ;  that  he  had  de- 
ftounced  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country ;  that  he  had  over- 
thrown the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  declared,  when 
that  object  was  accomplished,  only  one  half  the  work  was  completed  ; 
that  he  then  commenced  a  war  against  the  State  Banks^  in  order  to 
finish  the  other  half ;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and  never 
abandoned,  his  favorite  project  of  a  great  government  treasury  Bank; 
and  that  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  pouring  out, 
in  his  farewell  address,  anathemas  against  paper  money,  corporations, 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  When  these  things  are  recollected,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  means 
by  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  late  administratiiw 
No  one  can  mistake  that  those  principles  and  that  policy  require  him 
to  break  down  the  local  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  discredit 
and  destroy  the  paper  medium  which  they  issue.  No  one  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  that,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Preaidieiit 
Jackson,  and  in  perfecting  the  work  which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
means  to  continue  attacking,  systematically,  the  Banks  of  the  States, 
and  to  erect  on  their  ruins  that  great  government  Bank,  begun  by  his 
predecessor,  and  which  he  is  the  honored  instrument  selected  to  com- 
plete. The  next  proof  which  I  shall  offer  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  inaugural  address,  from  which  I  request  permission  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  following  extract ; 

'*  In  Teceiving  from  the  people  the  Becred  tnut  twice  eonfided  to  my  iflnstrieat 
piedpceflBor,  and  which  be  hM  diflchaiged  so  faithfntly  and  00  well,  I  know  that  I 
cannot  enect  to  perroim  the  arduons  task  with  eoaal  ability  and  saccea.  Ban. 
imiUd  €u  I  have  been  in  his  emmteU,  a  daily  witness  of  bis  ezcluslve  and  unsurpassed 

jAwntiAfi   t/\    Ilia    /.«\nnmr'a  lirATfaVA      M trmmmSat t»   mmith   IkaMk  i^  mt^tiimmmmtm  «wlt«Al*   l*M  «•«*■■■»_ 


devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  agreeing  vfith  him  in  tentiments  which  his 
trymen  have  warmly  supported,  and  permuted  to  partake  largdii  of  his  confidenoe. 
1  may  hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  will  be  fotfad  to  attend 
apoa  my  path  1^ 
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Here  we  find  Mr.  Van  Buren  distiDCtly  avdwing,  what  the  Axnerir 
can  people  well  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  united  in  the  councibi 
of  Gteneral  Jackson  ;  that  he  had  agreed  with  him  in  sentiments,  and 
that  he  had  partaken  largely  of  his  confidence.  This  intimacy  and 
confidential  intercourse  could  not  have  existed  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  all  those  leading  and  |»-ominent  measures 
of  his  friend^  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  gOYcrnment 
bank,  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  attack 
upon  the  State  institutions,  and  the  denunciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  corporations.  Is  it  credible  that 
General  Jackson  should  have  aimed  at  the  aocomplishment  of  all 
those  objects,  and  entertained  all  these  sentiments,  without  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  participation  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  point  of  powerful  evidence,  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  respect  to  the  famous  treasury  order.  That 
order  had  been  promulgated,  originally,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  had  been  continued  in  operation  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
and  will  of  the  people,  and  had  been  repealed  by  a  bill  passed  at  the 
last  ordinary  session  of  Congress,  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The 
£ite  of  that  bill  is  well  known.  Instead  of  being  retimied  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  department 
of  state,  to  be  filed  away  with  an  opinion  of  a  convenient  Attorney 
General,  always  ready  to  prepare  one  in  support  of  executive  en- 
eroachment.  On  the  fifth  of  March  last  not  a  doubt  was  entertained, 
as  fiur  as  my  knowledge  or  belief  extends,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
rescind  the  obnoxious  order.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
aha  fiurthest  firom  me,  (Mr.  Walker,)  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama^ 
(Mr.  King,)  and  to  the  whole  of  the  administration  Senators,  if  such 
was  not  the  expectation  of  ail  of  them.  Was  there  ever  au  occasion 
in  which  a  new  administration  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  signalize 
its  commencement  by  an  act  of  grace  and  wisdom,  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  and  most  anxious  wishes  of  the  people  ?  But  Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  think  proper 'to  embrace  it.  He  had  shared  too  largdy 
in  the  confidence  of  his  predecessor,  agreed  too  fully  with  him  in  his 
councils,. to  rescind  an  cn^er  which  constituted  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  system  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted  to  overthrow  tb« 
State  Banka. 
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AboUmt  eoone  panaed  bj  the  admiaistrMioii,  after  the  catasti«pb»: 
of  the  smpeDsion  of  flpecie  payments  by  the  banks,  demonstratet  the 
hostile  purposes  towar(ls  them  of  the  present  administration.  When  a 
siiiiiiar  event  had  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison, 
did  he  discredit  and  discountenance  the  issues  of  the  banks  by 
refusing  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  ?  Did  the 
State  governments,  upon  the  former  or  the  late  occasion,  refuse  to 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  dues  to  them,  respectively  ?  And  if 
irredeemable  bank  notes  are  good  enough  for  State  governments  and 
the  people,  are  they  not  good  enough  for  the  federal  government  of 
the  same  people  ?  By  exacting  specie,  in  all  payments  to  the  gene- 
ral  government,  that  government  presented  itself  in  the  market  as  a 
powerful  and  formidable  competitor  with  the  Banks,  demanding  spe- 
cie at  a  moment  when  the  Banks  were  making  unexampled  struggles 
to  strengthen  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  The  extent  of  this  government  demand  for  specie  does 
not  admit  of  exact  ascertainment ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  an* 
naal  expenditures  of  the  government  were  at  the  rate,  including  the 
post-office  department,  of  about  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  its  income,  made  up  either  of  taxes  or  loans,  must  be  an  equal 
sum,  making  together  an  aggregate  of  sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  government 
must  be  immensely  large.  It  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but 
would  not  be  less  probably  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  banks,  coming  into  the 
specie  market,  in  competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influence 
of  the  government,  to  provide  themselves  with  specie  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  That  competition  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  Banks,  the  notes  of  those 
of  whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been  continued  to  be  re<- 
ceived  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was  done  in  Mr.  Madison'k 
administration.  And ,  why,  Mr.  President,  should  they  not  have  been  ? 
Why  should  not  this  government  receive  the  same  description  of  me- 
dium which  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  several  State 
governments  ?  Why  should  they  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
issuing  an  inferior  paper  medium,  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and 
refusing  to  receive  the  better  notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks  ?  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  Mr.  President.  No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  am  to 
a  permanent  inconvertible  paper  medium.  It  would  have  been  as  a. 
temporary  measure  only  that  I  should  have  thought  it  expedient  t^ 
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i«(^re  tiie  notes  of  good  local  banks.  If,  along  wilh  thai  mematt^  the 
treasury  order  bad  been  repealed,  and  other  measures  adopted  to  en- 
courage and  coerce  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  we  should  have 
been  much  nigher  that  desirable  event  than,  I  Hear,  we  now  are.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  see  when  it  is  possible  for  the  banks  to  resume  speda 
payments,  as  long  as  the  government  Is  in  the  field  making  war  upott 
them,  and  in  the  market  demanding  specie. 

Another  conclusive  evidence  of  Uie  hostility  to  the  State  Banks, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  to  be  found  in  that  extraordinaiy 
recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  contained  in  his  message  at  the 
extra  session.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  any  bankrupt  ays* 
tem  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  Banks,  by  the  stoppage  of 
specie  payments,  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  its  operation.  If 
the  recommended  law  had  been  passed,  commissions  of  bankruptcy 
could  have  been  immediately  sued  out  against  all  the  suspended 
banks,  their  assets  seized,  and  the  administration  of  them  transferred, 
from  the  several  corporations  to  which  it  is  now  entrusted,  tocomoua- 
sioners  appointed  by  the  President  himself.  Thus,  by  one  blow, 
would  the  whole  of  the  State  Banks  have  been  completely  prostrated, 
and  the  way  cleared  for  the  introduction  of  the  favorite  Treasury . 
Bank ;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  those  banks^ 
and  with  the  same  view  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  government  bank,  that  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Tepnesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  against 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  ? 
At  a  time  when  there  is  too  much  want  of  confidence,  and  when 
every  thing  that  can  be  done,  should  be  done  to  revive  and  strengthen 
it,  wre  are  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  denouncing  the  heaviest  penalty 
and  ignominious  punishment  against  all  who  shall  re-issue  the  notes. 
of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  told  that  about 
'  seven  millions  of  dollars  are  in  circulation ;  and  they  constitute  the 
best  portion  of  the  paper  medium  of  the  country,  the  only  portion  of 
it  which  has  a  credit  everywhere,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  general  circulation ;  the  only  portion  with  which  a  man  can  travel 
ftom  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Senator  who  has  fulminated  those  severe  pains  and  penaltiea 
against  that  best  part  of  our  paper  medium,  provides  himself  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  it,  whenever  he  leaves  Nadivllle,  tp  take  him  to 
Washington. 
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All !  my  old  friencl  is  zlwvys  specious.  I  am  quite  mae  that  menr 
ben  from  a  distance  in  the  interior  generaUy  find  it  indispensable  to 
smpjpij  themaelTes,  on  commencing  their  jonmey,  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  these  identical  notes  io  defimy  dieir  expenses.  Why,  sir, 
will  any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  these  notes  are  &r  better  than 
those  which  have  been  issued  by  that  government  banker,  Leyi 
Woodbury,  aided  though  he  be  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
( I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  the  ex-Chancellor,)  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Wright  ?)  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here  to  inquire  into 
the  siriet  legality  of  the  re-issue  of  these  notes ;  that  question,  to* 
gether  with  the  power  of  the  goTemment  to  pass  the  proposed  bill, 
will  be  taken  up  when  it  is  considered.  I  am  looking  into  the  mo- 
-  tive  of  such  a  measure.  Nobody  doubts  the  perfect  safety  ct  the 
notes  ;  no  one  can  believe  that  they  will  not  be  fiiirly  and  fiiUy  paid. 
What,  then,'  is  the  design  of  the  bill  ^  It  is  to  assail  the  only  sure 
general  medium  which  the  people  possess.  It  is  because  it  may 
come  in  competition  with  treasury  notes,  or  other  goyemment  paper. 
Sur,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  proposed  by  my  old  friend  from  Tennes- 
see, I  would  say  its  author  better  deserved  a  penitentiary  punishment 
than  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  an  illustrious  individual,  now  in  retirement,  having  on  some  oo- 
caMon,  burst  out  into  the  most  patriotio  indignation,  because  of  a 
waggish  trick  played  off  upon  him,  by  putting  a  note  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States  into  his  silk  purse  with  his  goId« 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  longer  on  the  innumerable  procA  «f 
^  hostility  against  the  State  Banks,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  c 
those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.    We  hear  and  see  daily  through- 
out the  country  among  their  partisans  and  presses,  denunciations 
against  banks,  corporations,  rag  barons,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  tee. ' 
and  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money,  and  the  constitutional  currency; 
and  no  one  can  listen  to  die  speeches  of  honorable  moDEkbers,  friends 
of  the  administration,  in  this  house  and  the  other,  without  being  in. 
pressed  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  destruction  of  the  State 
Banks  is  meditated.    I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  Mf .  President,  to 
sustain  the  first  four  propositions  with  which  I  set  oUt.    I  now  pl#- 
oeed  to  the  fifth  proposition' 
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5.  Thai  the  biil  tmder  consideration  if  intended  to  execute  Mr. 
Van  Barents  pledge  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles,  plans  and 
policy  of  the  past  administration,  by  establishing  upon  the  ruins  of 
tfie  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  SUte  Banks,  a  goTern- 
want  Bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  depart* 
QMnt,  acting  under  the  commands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  perusal  of  the  bill,  is  the  prodigal 
and  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  irreconcileable  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
oontrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the  government.  As  ori- 
ginally reported,  he  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  allow  any  number 
of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  various  Receivers  (General,  and  to 
fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  mere  com*  ' 
mencement  ai  a  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  put  into 
operation,  the  number  of  Receivers  Genera]  and  other  depositaries  of 
the  public  money  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  He  is  allowed  to 
appoint  as  many  examiners  of  the  public  money,  and  to  fix  their  sal- 
aries as  he  pleases ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at  pleasure,  costly  build- 
ingi ;  there  is  no  estimate  for  any  thing ;  and  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  know 
the  value  and  importance  of  previous  estimates.  There  is  no  other 
check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but  previous  estimates,  and  that 
was  a  point  always  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
Senate  will  recollect  that,  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York  was  fixed,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  rose  in  his  place  and  stated  that  it  was  suggegt&d  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  should  be  placed  at  three  tnou- 
sand  dollars ;  and  the  blank  was  accordingly  so  filled.  There  was  no 
statement  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  the 
time  that  he  would  be  occupied,  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or 
the  expense  of  living  at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  oe  U^ 
oated ;  nothing  but  the  $uggMHcn  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  was  deemed  all-suficient  by  a  majority.  '  There  is  no  imut 
upon  the  appropriation  which  is  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  UU^ 
contrary  to  idl  former  usages,  which  invariably  prescribed  a  sum  not 
to  ho  transcended. 

▲  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bill,  is  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
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lindy  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  no  satisfactoiy 
explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  the  treasury  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  treasure  of  the  United 
States,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habitation  and  a  naine,  in  the 
new  building  which  is  being  erected  for  the  treasury  department  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  treasury,  so  constituted,  is  to  be 
|daced  that  pittance  of  the  puhlic  revenue  which  is  gleaned  from  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbia.  All  else,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers  General,  and  the  other  deposit* 
aries  beyond  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law.  That  tri» 
ding  portion  of  it,  therefore,  which  is  within  the  District  of  Ccdumbia, 
will  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  constitution,  and  all  else  will  be  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  vast  and  alarming  discretionary  power.  A  new  and 
immense  government  bank  is  about  to  be  erected.  How  it  would 
work  in  all  its  parts,  could  not  be  anticipated  with  certainty ;  and  it 
was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  discretion  commensurate 
with  its  novelty  and  complexity,  and  adapted  to  any  exigencies  which 
might  arise.  The  tenth  section  of  the  bill  is  that  in  which  the  power 
to  create  a  bank  is  more  particularly  conferred.  It  is  short,  and  I  will 
read  it  to  the  Senate. 

"  Seo.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  lawfbl  for  the  Seeratfti;  of 
the  TreasQiy  to  transfer  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  depositarjr  hereby  constitn- 
ted,  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States :  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  ;  to  the  bnmeh 
mint  at  New  Orleans;  or  to  the  offices  oi  cither  of  the  Receivers  General  of  poblic 
moneys,^  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed  ;  to  be  there  safely  kept,  according^  to 
the  pTOTisions  of  this  act ;  and  alto  to  trawtfer  money*  tn  0u  hand$  tfany  one  depmt" 
ary,  conatUtUed  bv  this  act,  to  any  other  depoeitary  conttUuted  by  the  samey  at  his  dis- 
cKxnoir,  and  as  the  safety  of  the  pnblie  mooeys,  and  the  convenience  ef  the  publieeer* 
vice,  riiall  seem  to  him  to  require.  And,  for  toe  purpose  of  payments  on  (he  public 
account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  to  draw  upon  any  cfihe  said  depositor 
riee^  ae  he  may  tiunk  moet  conducive  to  the  public  ieUerette,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  creditors,  or  both." 

It  will  he  seen  that  it  grants  a  power,  perfectly,  undefined,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  shift  and  transfer  the  public  money,  from 
depositary  to  depositary,  as  he  pleases.  He  is  expressly  authorized 
to  transfer  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary,  constituted  hy 
ttie  act,  to  any  other  depositary  constituted  by  it,  al  his  diicrelkm^ 
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•ad  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the  eowemenee  tf  ife 
f^bUc  serviccj  shall  seem  to  him  to  require.  There  is  no  spedfi<»- 
tkm  of  any  contiogency  or  coatingeneies  on  which  he  is  to  act.  Afi 
is  left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  to  judge  when  the  public  service  (and 
more  indefinite  terms  could  not  have  been  employed)  shall  seem  to 
Um  to  require  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
eustomary  power  of  transfer,  exercised  by  the  treasury  departneat 
fiKMii  the  origin  of  the  government.  I  deny  it,  utterly  deny  it.  It  is 
a  totally  different  power  from  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  cau- 
tious Gallatin,  and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — a  power,  by 
the  by,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  controyerted, 
and  which  is  infinitely  more  questionable  than  the  power  to  estaldidi 
a.  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  transfer  was  made  by  them  rardy, 
IB  large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the  banks  to  remit.  When  pajrmei^ 
were  made,  they  were  efi^ted  in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  the 
public  money  was  deposited,  or  to  which  it  was  transferred.  The 
rates  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  un- 
dar  the  responsibility  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  given  to 
transfer  the  public  moneys,  without  limit  as  to  sum,  place  or  time, 
leaving  everything  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Receivers  General,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a  scope  is  al* 
lowed  in  the  fixation  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether  of  premium 
or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country, 
to  exercise  fiivoritism !  These  former  transfers  were  not  made  for 
disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disbursement ;  and,  when  dis- 
boned,  it  was  generally  in  bank  notes.  The  transfers  of  this  bill  are 
iflunediate  payments,  and  payments  made,  not  in  bank  notes,  but  ia 
specie. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depantarieBj  as  he  may  think  matt  com- 
dsciee  to  the  pubHc  uUereitj  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  credi* 
ton,  or  both.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  limit  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
the  amount  or  form  of  the  draft,  or  as  to  the  depositary  upon  whidi 
it  is  drawn.  He  is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  '^  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests."  Now  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
trace  the  operation  of  thef  powen  thus  vested.  The  govw nment  has 
a  revenue  of  firom  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  The  Seer^aiy  may 
dsBw  it  to  any  one  or  more  points,  as  be  pleases.    More  than  a 
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ttoiety  of  the  revenue  arising  from  costoms  is  receivable  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  which  point  the  Secretary  may  draw  all  portions  of 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  A  man  has  to  re* 
cetve,  under  an  appropriation  law,  $lOfiQOj  and  applies  to  Mr.  See* 
retary  for  payment.  Where  will  you  receive  it  ?  he  is  asked.  On 
New  York.  How  ?  In  drafts  from  $5  to  $500.  Mr.  Secretary 
will  give  him  these  drafts  accordingly,  upon  bank  note  paper,  im- 
pressed like  and  simulating  bank  notes,  having  all  suitable  embi»- 
zonry,  signed  by  my  friend  the  Treasurer,  (whose  excellent  practical 
sense,  and  solid  and  sound  judgment,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  instead  of  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  when  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  took  place,  would  have  relieved  or  mitigated  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  government  and  the  people,)  and 
countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  and  filled  up  in  the  usuid  way  of 
bank  notes.    Here  is  one  of  them  ! 


[He  here  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  Senate  a  treasury  note,  htmng  all  the  appeanmee 
oCa  bank  note,  colored,  engraved,  and  execated  like  any  other  bank  note,  for  #50l] 


This  is  a  government  jNis^note,  put  into  circulation,  paid  out  as 
money,  and  prepared  and  sent  forth,  gradually  to  accustom  the  peo» 
pie  of  this  country  to  government  paper. 

:  I  have  supposed  $10,000  to  be  received,  b  the  mode  stated,  by  a 
person  entitled  to  receive  it  under  an  appropriation  law.  Now,  M 
m  suppose  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Anywhere  to  ihe  south  or  west 
it  will  oommand  a  premium  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  Ncrtfhei^ 
in  the  United  States  will  it  be  under  par.  Do  you  suppose  that*  the 
holder  of  these  drafts  would  be  fool  enough  to  convert  them  into  spe^* 
eie,  to  be  carried  and  transported  at  his  risk.  Do  you  think  that  he 
would  not  prefer  ihat  this  money  should  be  in  the  responsftile  custody 
of  the  government,  rather  than  in  his  own  insecure  keeping  ?  D» 
you  think  that  he  will  deny  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  realiznig 
the  premium  of  which  he  may  be  perfe<^ly  sure }  The  greatest  vman 
of  the  country  is  a  medium  of  general  circulation,  and  of  uniform  value 
everywhere.  That,  espedally,  is  our  want  in  the  west^n  and  ittle^ 
rior  States.  Now,  here  is  exactly  such  a  medium ;  and,  supposing 
the  government  bank  to  be  honestly  and  £uthfuDy  administered,  it 
,will|  during  such  an  adminiatEation,  be  die  best  convertiUe  paper 
'  in  tile  world,  for  two  iieasoiis     The  first  is,  that  every  < 
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of  paper  out  xvill  be  the  representative  of  a  dollar  of  specie  in  thi 
haiida  of  the  Receivers  General,  or  other  depositaries  ;  and,  secondly, 
if  the  Receivers  General  should  embezzle  the  pablic  money,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  pay  the  drafts  issued  upon  the  ban 
of  that  money  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  paper,  therefore, 
wvNiki  be  as  far  superior  to  the  paper  of  any  private  corporation  as 
the  ability  and  resources  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
superior  to  those  of  such  corporations. 

The  banking  capacity  may  be  divided  into  three  faculties — de- 
posites,  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  or  either, 
and  circulation.  This  government  bank  would  combine  them  all, 
os«ept  that  it  would  not  discount  private  notes,  nor  receive  private 
deposites.  In  payments  for  the  public  lands,  indeed,  individuals  are 
allowed  to  make  deposites,  and  to  receive  certificates  of  their  amount 
To  guard  against  their  negotiability,  a  clause  has  been  lutroduced  to 
render  them  unassignable.  But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
fuch  an  inconvenient  restriction,  in  a  country  where  every  descrip- 
tion of  paper  imposing  an  obligation  to  pay  money  or  deliver  property 
if  awignable,  at  law  or  in  equity,  from  the  commercial  nature  and 
tnding  character  of  our  people  ? 

Of  all  the  faculties  which  I  have  stated  of  a  bank,  that  which  cre- 
ates a  circulation  is  the  most  important  to  the  c<Hnmunity  at  large.  It 
la  that  in  which  thousands  may  be  interested,  who  never  obtained  a 
diaeonnt  or  made  a  deposite  with  a  bank.  Whatever  a  governmeat 
agrees  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  puclic  dues,  as  a  medium  of  cir- 
««lation,  is  money,  current  money,  no  moUer  what  its  form  may  be, 
treaanry  notes,  drafts  drawn  at  Washington  by  the  treasurer,  on  the 
•Reeeiver  General  at  New  York,  or,  to  use  the  language  employed  ia 
▼asioua  parts  of  this  bill,  <<  such  notes,  bills  or  paper  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  These  various  provisions  were 
probably  inserted  not  only  to  cover  the  ease  of  treasury  notes,  bat 
that  of  these  drafts,  in  due  season.  But  if  there  were  no  express  pro- 
vision of  law,  that  these  drafts  should  be  receivable  in  payment  of 
pnUic  dues,  they  would,  necessarily,  be  so  employed,  from  their  own 
4atriaaic  vidoe. 

The  want  of  the  .oommunity  of  a  geneial  cncoIatioD  of  unifbrm 
.'vaktt  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  wonld  occasion  y 
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of  the  species  of  Arafia  which  I  have  described  to  remain  in  oiroili^ 
tioD.  The  appropfiations  this  year  will  probably  &11  not  much  shett 
of  thirty  millions.  Thirty  millions  of  treasury  drafts  on  Receiven 
Geneialy  of  everydenomination  and  to  a§y  amount,  may  be  issued  fay 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  What  amount  would  remain  in  circu- 
Mion  cannot  be  determined  a  priariy  I  suppose  not  less  than  ten  or 
fifteen  millions ;  at  the  end  of  another  year  some  ten  or  fifteen  mill- 
ions  more ;  they  would  fill  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  war 
between  the  government  and  State  Banks  continuing,  and  this  mam- 
moth government  bank  being  in  the  market,  constantly  demanding 
specie  for  its  varied  and  ramified  operatiops,  confidence  would  be  lost 
in  the  notes  of  the  local  banks,  their  paper  would  gradually  cease  to 
circulate,  and  the  banks  ^themselves  would  be  crippled  and  broken. 
The  paper  of  the  government  bank  would  ultimately  fill  the  vacauM, 
as  it  would  instantly  occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  Badk 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  25th  section  of  the  bill,  in  or- 
der to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  vast  machinery  which  we  are  about 
oonstructing,  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Seeretsny 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy 
presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payments  at  the  place  wheie 
payable,  &c.  Now,  what  a  tremendous  power  is  here  vested  in  the 
Secretary !  He  is  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the 
speedy  presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payment  at  the  pboe 
where  payable.  The  speedy  presentation !  In  the  case  I  have  sup 
poeed,  a  man  has  hie  $10,000  in  drafts  on  the  Receiver  Greneral  at 
New  York.  The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  enact  regolatioaa  ra- 
<|iiiring  him  speedily  to  present  them,  and,  if  he  do  not,  the  Secretary 
Diay  order  them  to  be  paid  at  St.  Louis.  At  New  York  they  may 
be  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  cent. ;  on  St.  Louie  they  may  be 
Kable  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent.  Now,  in  a  free  government,  wlio 
would  ever  think  of  subjecting  the  property  or  money  of  a  citiaen  to 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  bj  any  Secretai^  c^  the  Treasoiy? 
What  opportunity  does  it  not  aSbrd  to  reward  a  partisan  or  pmish  an 
opponent  ?  It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  an  odious  and  «e- 
less  restriction  for  any  length  of  time.  Why  should  the  debtor  (aa 
the  government  would  be  in  the  case  of  such  drafts  as  I  have  sop- 
posed)  require  hb  creditor  (as  the  holder  of  the  draft  would  be)  to 
upgtf  within  a  prescribed  titne  for  his  payBsent?    No^  sir ;  thasf*- 
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•  tern  woaU  eoatcol  yon ;  you  could  not  control  tiie  ag^stem  But,  it 
tttch  a  ridiculous  restriction  could  not  be  so  continued,  the  dnfti 
would,  nevertheless,  while  they  were  out,  be  the  time  long  or  short 
perform  the  office  of  circuli^ion  and  money. 

liet  us  trace  a  little  further  the  <^ration  of  this  government  bank, 
and  follow  it  out  to  its  final  explosion.  I  have  supposed  the  ig>pro 
propriation  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  disbursed  in  form  of  drafts,  issued  at  Washington  by  the 
treasury  department,  upon  the  depositaries.  Of  that  amount  some 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  woi^d  remain,  the  first  year,  in  circulation ;  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  a  similar  amount  would  continue  in  circulation ; 
and  so  on,  from  year  to  year,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  some  five 
or  six  years,  there  would  be  in  cifculation,  to  supply  the  indispensa- 
ble wants  of  commerce  and  of  a  general  medium  of  uniform  value, 
not  less  than  some  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  drafts  issued  by  the  gov* 
ernment.  These  drafts  would  be  generally  upon  the  Receiver  General 
at  New  York,  because  on  that  point  they  would  be  preferred  over  all 
'others,  as  they  would  command  a  premium,  or  be  at  par,  throughout 
the  whde  extent  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  invested  with  ample  authority  to  con- 
^*entrate  at  that  point  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States 

All  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  in  banking  operations  a 
much  larger  amount  of  paper  can  be  kept  in  circulation  tiian  the  spe- 
cie which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  vaults  to  meet  it  when  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  proportions  which  the  same  experienee 
has  ascertained  to  be  entirely  safe,  are  one  of  specie  to  three  of  paper. 

'  I^  therefore,  the  executive  government  had  sixty  millions  of  dofiars 
accumulated  at  the  port  of  New  York,  id  the  hands  of  the  Receiver 
General,  represented  by  sixty  millions  of  government  drafb  in  ctreo- 
lation,  it  would  be  known  that  twenty  of  that  sixty  millions  would  he 
sufficient  to  retain  to  meet  any  amount  of  drafts  which,  in  ordinary 

'  tisMs,  would  be  presented  for  payment.  There  would  then  remain 
forty  millions  in  the  vaults,  idle  and  unproductive,  and  of  whidi  no 
ptactical  use  could  be  made.  Well,  a  great  election  is  at  hand  in  Hw 
State  of  New  York,  the  result  of  which  will  seal  the  &te  of  an  exist- 
iag  admmistsation.  If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that  dormant 
capital  could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  executive  fitw 
wsitlaow,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ten  mUlioni  would  be  applied 
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Jk^fnierve  H  In  power  ?  Again  i  let  as  suppose  some  great  exjgp%> 
cj  to  arise,  a  season  of  war,  creating  severe  financial  pressure  aiMJ 
embarrassment.  Would  not  an  issue  of  paper,  founded  upon  and  e:i|^ 
oeeding  the  specie  in  the  vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as  experi* 
ence  had  demonstrated  might  be  safely  emitted,  be  authorised? 
Finally,  the  whole  amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted,  and  then,  a^ 
it  is  easier  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes  than  to  perform  the  un- 
popular office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the  discovery  would  be 
made  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  a  sufficient  basis  where- 
on to  make  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  be  redeemed  when  peace 
and  prosperity  returned.  Then  we  should  have  the  days  of  conti- 
nental money  and  of  assignats  restored !  Then  we  should  have  that 
government  paper  medium,  which  the  Senator  firom  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhqun)  considers  the  most  perfect  of  all  currency ! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  government  ma>- 
cdiine,  the  State  Banks  would  be  all  prostrated.  Working  well,,  aa  it 
may,  if  honestly  administered^  in  the  first  period  of  its  exiatence,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  unequal  competi- 
tion. They  could  not  maintain  it,  even  if  the  government  were  ac^ 
laated  by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them.  But,  when  we  know 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  present  executive  towards  them,  who 
can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in  the  unequal  contest  ?  Their  issues 
will  be  discredited  and  discountenanced ;  and  that  system  of  bank* 
niptcy  which  the  President  would  even  now  put  into  operation  against 
them,  will,  in  the  sequel  be  passed  and  eitforced  without  difficulty. 

ik^auming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks,  the  inevitable  conae- 
f|uenoe  of  the  operationa  of  this  great  government  bank ;  assuming,  aa 
I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government  would  mono- 
fMlize  the  paper  issues  of  the  country,  and  o)>tain  the  possession  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  we  should  then  behold  a 
combined  and  concentrated  moneyed  power,  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
existing  banks  of  the  Umted  States,  with  that  of  the  late  bank  of  the 
United  States  superadded.  This  tremendous  power  would  be  wield- 
'«d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  under  the  immediate  cooft- 
nands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Here  would  be  a  pee^ 
feet  union  of  the  sword  and  purse ;  here  would  be  no  imaginary,  but 
aa  actual,  visible,  tangible,  consolidation  of  the  moneyed  power.  Who 
jHivriml eoiOd withitfidl it?    TheSftatea tMemselYes would  becfOM 
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mppliants  at  the  feet  of  the  execatire  for  a  portioa  of  Uiose  paper 
emissions,  of  the  power  to  issue  which  they  had  been  stripped,  a&d 
which  he  now  exclosiyely  posssessed. 

Mr.  President,  my  obser%'at]on  and  experience  hare  satisfted  me 
that  the  safety  of  liberty  and  prosperity  consists  in  the  dirision  of 
power,  whether  political  or  pecuniary.  In  oar  federatiire  system,  our 
security  is  to  be  found  in  that  happy  distribution  of  power  which  ex- 
ists between  the  Federal  goTemment  and  the  State  governments.  In 
our  monetary  system,  as  it  lately  existed,  its  excellence  resulted  from 
that  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  the  States  had  their  institutions 
for  local  purposes,  and  the  general  govemment  its  institution  for  the 
more  general  purposes  of  the  M'hole  Union.  There  existed  the  great- 
est congeniality  between  all  the  parts  of  this  admirable  system.  All 
was  homogeneous.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  the  States  or  from  the  people.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
execute  practically  that  absurdity  of  sustaining,  among  the  same  peo^ 
pie,  two  different  currencies  of  unequal  value.  And  how  admirably 
did  the  whole  system,  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  move 
and  work !  And  on  the  two  unfortunate  occasions  of  its  ceasing  to 
exist,  how  quickly  did  the  business  and  transactions  of  the  country 
run  into  wild  disorder  and  utter  confiision. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  new  project  as  it  is,  a^ccording  to 
its  true  nature  and  character,  and  what  it  must  inevitably  become. 
I  have  not  examined  it  as  it  is  not,  but  as  its  friends  would  represent 
it  to  be.  They  hold  out  the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  contrivance  to 
collect,  to  keep  and  disburse  the  public  revenue.  In  that  view  of  H, 
every  consideration  of  safety  and  security  rec^xnmends  the  agency  of 
responsible  corporations,  rather  than  the  employment  of  particalar  in- 
dividuals. It  has  been  shown,  during  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
the  amount  which  has  been  lost  by  the  defalcation  of  individuals  has 
exceeded  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  all  that  has  been  lost  by 
the  local  banks,  although  the  sums  confided  to  the  care  of  individuals 
have  not  been  probably  one^enth  part  of  the  amount  that  has  been  in 
the  custody  of  the  local  banks.  And  we  all  know  that,  during  iht 
fbrty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  two  banks  of  the  United  States, 
not  one  cent  was  lost  of  the  public  revenoe. 

I  have  been  curious  Mr.  PiesidenI,  to  know  whanee  this  idea  off 
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Receivers  General  was  derived.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  France.  It  required  all  the  power  of  that  most  ex- 
traordinary man  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was 
in  his  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the  Farmers  General,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place  the  Receivers  General.  The  new  system 
requires,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  something  like  100,000  em- 
ployees to  have  it  executed.  And  notwithstanding  the  modesty  of 
the  infant  promise  of  this  new  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
mately we  shall  have  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  approximating 
to  that  which  is  retained  in  France.  That  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  whenever  we  shall  revive  the  system  of  internal  taxation.  In 
France,  what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that  Napoleon  first, 
and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  with  the  immense  patro- 
nage which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have  100,000  dependents 
to  add  strength  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  recently  constructed 
or  re-ascended. 

I  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French  model  for 
his  Receivers  General ;  and  accordingly,  upon  looking  into  Smith's 
history  of  his  own  state,  I  found  that,  when  it  was  yet  a  colony  some 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  when  its  present  noble  capital  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  historian  says : 

**ATnong  the  principal  laws  enacted  at  this  session,  we  may  mention  that  for  es- 
tabliahing  the  revenue,  which  waa  drawn  into  precedent.  The  sums  raised  by  it 
were  made  payable  into  the  hands  of  Reoeivers  General,  and  iceued  bv  the  Gover- 
iM>r^  warrant.  By  this  means  the  Governor  became,  for  a  season,  independent  of 
the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent  instances  of  the  assemblies  contending  with 
him  for  the  discharge  of  debts  to  private  penons  eontraeted  on  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment." 

The  then  Governor  of  the  colony  was  a  man  of  great  violence  of 
temper,  and  arbitrary  in  his  conduct.  How  the  sub-treasury  system 
of  that  day  operated,  the  same  historian  informs  us  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  work. 

•  The  revenue,"  he  eavs,  "  e««tabHshed  the  last  year,  was  at  this  session  conttnaed 
Jlte  years  longer  than  was  orr^iaally  intended.  This  was  rendering  theGoveraor 
independent  ot'  the  people.  For,  at  that  day,  the  Assembly  had  no  trea.<iure,  but  the 
ftmonnt  of  all  taxes  went,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  General,  who 
vwas  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out  of  the  fund,  moneys  were  only  issuable  by  the 
Oovernor's  warmnt,  so  thHt  every  officer  in  the  government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait, 
^rho  drew  annually  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenue,  as  Auditor  General,  down  to 
the  meanest  servant  of  the  public,  became  de|)endent,  solely,  on  the  Governor.  And 
i«ttce  wo  ftnrt  the  house,  at  the  close  o(  every  seaBion^  hflunbly  addiswing  his  exoei^ 
laucy  for  ibr  jrtiing  wages  of  their  own  clerfe'  .'* 
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And,  Mr.  Preeident)  if  the  oncasure  should  unhappily  paw,  the  d^ 
may  come  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  have  hiunUy  to 
implore  some  future  President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  it  nKHwy 
to  pay  the  wages  of  its  own  sergeant-at-arms  and  dooi  keeper. 

Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  per- 
sereringly  pressed  this  bill,  upon  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple ?  Its  drawer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  White  House 
not  far  off,  its  endorser  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  here  present.  What  the  drawer  thinks  of  the  endorser, 
his  cautious  reserve  and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  from  knowing. 
But  the  frankness  of  the  endorser  has  not  left  us  in  the  same  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  his  opinion  of  the  drawer.  He  has  often  ex- 
pressed it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  an  occasion  not  veiy 
dbtant,  denying  him  any  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  royal  beast  of 
the  forest,  he  attributed  to  him  those  which  belong  to  the  most  crafty, 
most  skulking,  and  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  quadruped  tribe.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  I  do  not  altogether  share 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  this  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  man- 
ners and  deportment,  civil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly ;  and  he  dis- 
penses, in  the  noble  mansion  which  he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  generous  and 
liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance  with  him  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  duration  has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man,  altkongb 
T  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  detest  the  magistrate. 

The  eloquent  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  intimated  that  the 
course  of  my  friends  and  myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead  ;  and,  in  a  late  letter 
of  his,  he  has  spoken  of  his  alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for 
quitting  it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach.  We  united, 
if  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in  the  case,  to  restrain  the  enor- 
mous expansion  of  executive  power ,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption ;  to  rebuke  usurpation  ;  and  to  drive  the  Goths  and  Vandmls 
from  the  capital ;  to  expel  Brennus  and  his  horde  from  Rome,  who, 
when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  augment  the  ransom  de- 
manded from  the  mistress  of  the  world,  showed  his  preference  fiar 
gold ;  that  he  was  a  hard-money  Chieftain.  It  was  by  the 
more  vAlUable  metal  of  iron  that  he  was  driven  from  her  gates. 
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harw  often  have  we  witnessed  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
wofol  countenance,  and  in  doleful  stiains,  pouring  forth  touching  and 
mournful  eloquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  dow»> 
ward  tendency  of  the  republic  ?  Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have 
we  seen  the  displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence.     Al- 
tl»ugh  I  shared  largely  with  the  Senator  in  his  apprehension  for  the 
pvrity  of  our  institutions,  and  the  perminancy  of  our  civil  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  human  affairs^  I  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Senator 
had  depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encompassed  in  some- 
what stronger  colors  than  they  justified.    The  arduous  contest  in 
^ich  we  were  so  long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorious 
victory.    The  very  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  formed  was 
about  to  be  accompli^ed.     At  this  critical  moment  the  Senator  left 
us ;  he  left  us  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  preventing  the  success  of  the 
onomoo  cause.     He  took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  ^otrpoueh, 
and  joined  the  other  party.    He  went,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,  and 
he  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.    He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging  resolution,  solitary 
and  alone.    The  earliest  instance  reocvded  in  history,  within  my  re- 
collection, of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces  from  the  combined  army, 
wa»  that  of  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    He  withdrew,  with  all 
Kia  troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified 
inactivity.     But  he  did  not  join  the  Trojan  forces  ;  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  fiiend  fell  in  battle,  he  rais- 
ed his  avenging  arm,  drove  the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy, 
aiid  satiated  his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam^s  noblest  and  dearest 
aon,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal  Illiad.     But  Achilles  had  been 
wronged,  or  imi^iaed  himself  wronged  in  Ae  person  of  the  fair  and 
beftutiful  Briseis.     We  did  no  wrong  to  the  disinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.    On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  confided  in  his 
^eat  and  acknowledged  ability,  his  uncommon  genius,  his  extensive 
experience,  his  supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in  his 
stem  and  inflexiisle  fidelity.    Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  and  joined  our 
^sommon  opponents,  distrusting  and  distrusted.     He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield    letter,  because  the  victory  which  our  com- 
fnoB  arms  were  about  to  adiieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  htm  and  his 
party,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and  their  cause.    I 
thought  diat,  actuated  by  patriotism — ^that  noblest  of  human  virtues 
«i— w^o  had  been  contending  together  for  one  conunon  eountry>  for  her 
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violated  rights,  her  threatened  liberties,  her  prostrate  constiUitieft. 
Never  did  1  suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations  entered  into 
our  views.  Whether,  if  victory  shall  ever  again  be  about  lo  perch 
upon  the  standard  of  (he  spoils  party, — the  denonitnation  'which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so  often  given  to  his  present  allies — 
he  wiH  not  feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  piinciples  en  which  he  has 
acted,  to  leave  them  because  it  may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  hia- 
aelf  and  his  party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  themselves. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  plausible,  Iih' 
genious,  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  human  life.  li 
waa  aerial,  and  not  very  high  up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either,- 
not  quite  as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension  in  his  b^* 
loon.  The  Senator  announced  that  there  was  a  single  alternative, 
and  no  eacBipe  from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He  stated  that  we 
must  take  the  bill  under  consideration,  or  the  substitute  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vii^nia.  I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of  the 
case.  There  is  another  course  embiaced  in  neither  branch  of  the 
Senator's  alternative-;  and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing ;  always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certatn  what  you  ought  to  do.  Let  us  sup» 
pose  that  neither  branch  of  the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  iKkth- 
ing  is  done.  What,  then,  would  be  the  consequence  ?  There  would 
be  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789,  with  all  its  cautious  provisions 
and  securities,  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  has 
been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and  present  administrations.  By 
that  law,  establishing  the  treasury  department,  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept,  and  disbursed,  by  the  treasurer, 
under  a  bond  with  ample  security,  under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,* 
that  law  would  be  revived ;  the  treasurer  would  have  the  custody, 
as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the  public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would, 
make  special  deposites  of  it  in  all  instances,  with  safe  and  sound 
State  Banks,  as  in  some  cases  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
obliged  to  do.  Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  very  spedal 
deposite  system,  so  much  desired  by  some  gentlemen,  by  which  the 
public  money  would  remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  monej 
of  banks..  There  is  yet  another  course,  unembraoed  by  either  branch 
of  the  alternative  presented  hy  the  Ssnalor  from  Sondi  OaroMna ;  and 
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IhiftM  to  eateUiBfa  a  Bank  of  tbe  United  &Me9fi 
iO'lbe  old  and  approy^d  method  of  foraungsiich  an  institntion,  ioilii' 
and  aanctioned  by  exjKrience ;  a  Bank  of  th^  United  States  which '. 
should  hleod  public  and  private,  ialerefltt,  and  be  tubject  to  pnUlo  mA 
private  control,  united  together  in  rach  a  manner  as  to  present  mk 
and  salutary  checks  against  all.  abuses.    The  Senator  mistakes  his  ; 
own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours.    1  know  that  tha^ 
party  in  power  has  barrieaded  its^  against  the  establishment  of  andu ; 
a  bank.    It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraordittary  and  . 
unprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  rimdU  ; 
not  have  such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  that  there  was  a 
clear  majority  of  them  demanding  it.    But  the  day  may  come,  and  I . 
trust  is  not  distant,  when  the  will  of  the  peofrfe  must  pravail  in  tha , 
connciis  of  her  own  government ;  and  when  it  does  arrive,  ^  hook  . 
w91  be  established. 

The  Senator  from  South  Oardina  remuids  us  that  we  denounoad  - 
the  pet  bank  system  ;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.    Bnt  dees  it  i 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was,  we  musibedrivvn  into  • 
the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse  ?    He  tetis  us  that  thft 
bill  under  consideration  tdces  the  puUks  funds  out  of  the  hands  oC  the 
executive,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law.     It  does  nosuoh . 
thing.    They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  4nistody  of  the . 
efcecutive)  sod  the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  eu^  . 
tody,  and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control  to  the  eacp . 
ectttive  over  them.    Eveiy  custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  bf 
the  bill  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon  his  breath,  and 
ant9ect  to  tbe  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever  tbe  executive,  fipom. 
caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives,  shall  choose  to  order 
it.    What  safety  is  there  for  the  public  money,  if  theie  were  a  bund* 
red  subordinate  executive  officers  charged  with  its  care,  while  the 
doerine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  whole  executive  power,  promnl*  > 
gated  by  the  last  administmtion,  and  persisted  in  by  this,  remains 
untev^^oed  and  unrebuked  ? 

While  the  Senator  from  Sooth  Carolina  professes  to  be  the  fiiend 
of  State  Banks,  he  has  attacked  tbe  vriiole  baidcing  system  of  t^ 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend;  he  only  thinks  they  are  all  w» 
csnvtitatiooal !  Why?  Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed  by 
the-§eiieml  government,  and  thai  oopittg  powisr,  he  argues,  was  in* 
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iggilfcil  io'  tnffbf  scKrfetey  of  the  precious  mtiMk ;  b«fc  Aa  ftiftp 
BMhi  abiorbthe  precious  mctelB^  aad  witbdnw  then  firom  cirerii 
tiitaiy  and,  therefore,  are  in  ooafliet  wUh  the  cobing  po^er.  That 
powir,  aocofding  to  my  view  o£  it,  is  nothing  bnt  a  naked  anthorHj 
1»alaitip  certain  jMeees  of  the  predoos  metab,  in  fixed  proportions  of 
aHoy  and  pore  meiid  prescribed  by  law,  so  that  their  exact  Tains  be 
knoWn*  When  that  office  is  performed,  the  power  is^iaiclttf  officio  ; 
thB^Money-passes  out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawfid  property 
oMsose  who  legally  acquire  it.  They  may  do  with  it  as  they  plcnao, 
thiww  itialo  the  ocean,  bury  it  m  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a  cnKfl»lef 
^tfaont  Tiolating  any  la^.  When  it  has  once  left  the  vaults  of  the 
nant,  tbe  law  maker  has  notlung  to  do  with  it,  but  to  protect  it  agaiBBl 
tk«Be  who  attempt  4o  de|iase  or  counterfeit,  and  subsequently,  to  pass 
it  aa  lawful  money,  la  the  sense  in  ^ieh  the  Senator  suf^poses  tte 
banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining  power,  foreign  commerce,  and  ea^ 
pecial]y  our  commerce  with  China,  conflicts  with  it  much  more  ex- 
tenaiv^.  That  is  the  gzei^  absorbent  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is 
tbeietee  much  more  unconstitutional  than  the  State  Banks.  For* 
eifa  eovmieroe  sends  them  out  of  the  country ;  banks  retain  thoM 
wMuii  it.  The  disdnguished  Senator  is  no  enemy  to  the  banks ;  hm 
nmtelyi  thinks  them  ivjurions  to  the  .morals  and  industry  ^rf*  the  conii* 
trf  ^  He  Ukes  them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  they 
levy  a  tax  of  twenty«five  millions  annually  on  the  industry  of  tbe 
country !  Let  us  examine,  Mr.  Presideat,  and  see  how  this  enor- 
moos  assessment  is  made,  aeeordiog  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
fiMd  South  Carolina.  He  states  that  ^ereisamassof  debtduefiNMi 
tlliaoommunity  to  Ae  banks,  asdounting  to  $475,000,^N)a,  the  iator^ 
esfe«pon  which,  eonstituting  about  the  sum  of  $25,000,000^  foraM 
the  exceptionable  tax.  Now^  this  sum  is  not  paid  by  the  whi^e  eoas* 
munity^  but  only  by  those  individuals  who  obtain  discounts  iitom  the . 
baaks.  They  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  invest  k 
in.  |MNifitable  adventures^  or  otherwise  employ  it.  They  would  ao4 
bstraw  if  they  did  not  svqppose  they  could  make  profit  by  it.  lastead, 
therefore,  of  there  being  any  loss  in  the  operation,  them  is  aa  acftnat 
gain  to  the  community,  by  the  excess  of  profit  made  beyond  six  pet 
oeait«  interest,  which  they  pay.  Whiit  are  faaafcsf  They  are  mat 
oqjiniaed  agencies  for  the  loan  of  money  aod  thetFaAsaolioB  of  mooie^ 
taiy  business  ^  regulated  ageaeies  aotiag  uad^r  the  prescriptjoasof 
laiw,aad  subject  to  a  responsibility,  moral  aed  fegal^  far  1 
that  aadec whic^  any  pnvata cafililist  opentaa.    Ai 
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«(W,  not  ehoosittg  to  lend  oat  ih&t  DHmey  |itiyiitdyy  ttsMcisto  lo^^ 
fgMtty  bring  their  respeetiye  cnpitals  into  a  comKion  stodcy  wUek  li^ 
ootfttolled  and  managed  by  the  corporate  gorernmettt  of  a  bank.  If  • 
BO  association  whatever  had  been  formed,  a  large  portion  of  tUs  ei9»* 
tal,  therefore,  of  that  very  debt  of  $475,000,000,  would  still  exist,  m 
the  shape  of  private  loans. 

The  Senator  from  South  OaroHna  night  as  wdl  connect  the  aggw" 
gate  amount  of  all  the  mor^ages,  bonds,  and  notes,  which  haim  btMOhi 
executed  in  the  United  States  for  loans,  and  assert  that  theiatewilv 
paid  upon  the  total  sum  constituted  a  tax  levied  upon  the  communiiy^ 


In  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  Irom  the  coouMttity, 
athd  from  the  banks  to  the  community,  there  would  not  be  as  niMdr 
diflkolty  as  the  Senator  seems  to  apprehend.  From  tbe  bmsb  of  * 
debts  due  to  the  banks  are  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  amount  of  mh^ 
scriptions  which  constitute  their  capitals;  secondly,  the  amount nf' 
deposites  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  their  custody;  and,  tiiipdlyy. 
the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  How  easBy  these  taatmA^ 
dAbts  neutralize  each  other !  The  same  person,  in  numberless  instaiM' 
ceis,  will  comUne  in  himself  the  relations  both  of  creditor  aad  deMsTi' 

The  only  general  operation  oi  btLvks  beyond  their  discounts  and  im* 
posites,  which  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  that  of  fuimshlng-ai 
cil«ulation  in  redeemiMe  paper,  beyond  the  amount  of  specie  to  «»>' • 
deem  it  in  their  vaults.    And  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  addHiOMd^^ 
supply  of  money  furnishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  -industry  and  pii^v 
diction,  fully  compensating  any  casual  inconvenienoe,  wfaiofa  soaM^ 
tkues,  though  rarely,  occurs  ?    Baidcs  reduce  the  rate  of  mteiust,  wmi  > 
repress  inordinate  usury.    The  salutary  ittflHence  of  banking  openk*"- 
tions  is  demonstrated  in  countries  and  sections  of  country  where  H^f^ 
prevail,  when  contrasted  with  those  in  which  they  are  not  found.    In 
thefc^ri^er,  all  is  bustle,  aetvfity,  general  prasperity.    The  coontly 
is  heautifled  and  adorned  by  the  ncMe  works  of  internal  mspmrnhi 
mintv;  the  cities  are  fitted  w4th  spieadid  edjfiees,  and  tho  wl 
co^red  with  the  rich  piodnolions  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  t 
lA'the  latter,  all  is  sluggishness,  slothfolnefls,  and  inactivity*    EapH 
land,  in  modem  times,  illustfates  the  great  advaatageaof  banks)^? 
cfSilt,  and  of  stinvnlated  industry.    OoMferast  faar/with  Spain^idssii*! 
tsn^ofaUthosoadvMitagm    Ibi 
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an  image  of  full  and  aotive  employment  of  aU  the  eneq^ea  of  maii 
carried  to  the  bigbei^t  poiat  of  civilisation,  while  her  neij^hboTi  Sparta, 
with  her  iron  money,  affords  another  of  the  boasted  benefits  of  dub* 
talUc  circulation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks  no  harm ;  - 
but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly  injurious  to  the  planting  interest ! 
Aooarding  to  him>  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter  sells  his 
pioductions  for  bard  money,  and  has  to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the 
swollen  prices  produced  by  a  paper  medium.    Now  I  must  dissent 
allDgether  from  the  Senator's  statement  of  the  case.    England,  the 
principal  customer  of  the  planter  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  pa- 
per country  than  ours.    And  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  one  coun- 
is$  are  neutraliaed  by  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  other  country* 
If  the  aijgiiinent  were.  true,  that  a  paper-money  trades  disadvantage- 
oudy  with  a  hard-money  country,  we  ought,  to  continue  to  employ  a 
paper  oaedium,  to  counter-balance  the  paper  medium  of  England* 
And  if  we  were  to  banish  our  paper,  and  substitute  altogether  a  me*  . 
taHic  cwrvency,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  very  inequality  which  • 
hsa  been  insisting  upon.    But  there  is  nothing  in  that  view  of  tha 
matter  which  is  presented  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.    I^ 
as  he  asserts,  prices  were  always  inflated  in  this  country  beyond  their 
standard  in  £ngl«id,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  constantly  against 
OS.    An  examination,  however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  evinces^  that  it  has 
genendly  been  in  our  favor.    In  the  direct  trade  between  England  . 
and  thisxountry,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annual  balanoe 
against  us ;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  and  liquidated  by  balanoea  . 
in  onr  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  haye  beaai 
finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  g^eat  centre  of  the  oommer- 
casl  world. 

Of  ail  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country,  none 
has  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employment  of  credit  and  capitd, 
derived  from  the  banks  and  other  sources,  than  the  planting  interests. 
It  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where  planting  agrieol- 
tove  prevails.  The  States  of  Alabama,  Missisnppi,  Arkansas,  and 
LsnisJMia,  have  almost  sprung  into  existence,  as  it  were  by  magjc,or  ' 
a*tleast,have  been  vastly  improved.and  extended  under  the  iafluenet 
efrlhecMdit^yilam.    I4aidsyalfty«i^  iitensOs,  beasta of  burden,  and 
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<ither  supplks,  bave  been  constantly  bought,  and  still  continue  to  be 
purchased,  upon  credit;  and  bank-agency  is  all-essential  to  give  the 
most  beneficial  operation  to  these  credits.  But  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  CarQlina,  which  I  am  combating,  would  not  be 
correct,  if  it  were  true  that  we  have  inflated  prices  on  this  side  ofiht 
Atlantic,  without  a  corresponding  inflation  of  price  on  the  other  side ; 
because  the  planter,  genendly  selling  at  home,  and  buying  at  home, 
the  proceeds  of  his  sale,  whateTte*  they  may  be,  constitute  the  means 
by  which  he  effects  his  purchases,  and  consequently  neutralizes  eaeh 
other.  In  what  do  we  of  the  West  receive  payment  for  the  immense 
quantity  of  lire  stock  and  other  produce  of  our  industry,  which  we 
annually  sell  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  but  that  paper-medium 
now  so  much  decried  and  denounced  ?  The  Senator  from  South 
Oardina  is  very  fond  of  the  State  banks ;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no 
legitimate  currency  except  that  of  the  constitution.  He  contends 
that  the  power  which  the  goyemment  possesses  to  impose  taxes  n* 
stricts  it,  in  their  payment,  to  the  receipt  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
the  constitution  does  not  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  a&d 
unrestricted  terms ;  and  the  government  b  left  at  liberty  to  collect  the 
taxes  in  whatever  medium  or  commodity  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  it  can  collect  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  much  the  most  convenient 
to  collect  them  in  money,  because  that  represents,  or  can  command, 
every  thing,  the  want  of  which  is  implied  by  the  power  of  taxation. ' 
But  suppose  there  was  no  money  in  the  country,  none  whatever,  to  ' 
be  extorted  by  the  tax  gatherer  from  an  impoverished  people  ?  Is  * 
the  power  of  government  to  cease,  and  the  people  to  be  thrown  back 
into  a  state  of  nature .'  The  Senator  asks  if  taxes  could  be  levied 
and  collected  on  tobacco  in  cotton  and  other  commodities  ?  Undo«bt* 
edly  they  could,  if  the  necessity  existed  for  such  an  inconvenient  im* 
position.  Such  a  case  of  necessity  did  exist  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, ' 
and  other  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  taxes  were  accord* ' 
ingly  levied  in  tobacco  or  other  commodities,  as  wolf-scalps,  even  al 
this  day,  compose  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  more  than  one  State. 

The  argument,  then,  of  the  Senator  against  the  right  of  the  govens-> 
0ient  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues,  a  practice  eo-> 
eval  with  the  existence  of  the  government,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  sound.  It  is  not  accurate,  for  another  reason.  Bank  notes,  when 
convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  specie,  are  so  much  counted 
0r  told  specie,  like  the  specia  wiiicb  iscovnted  and  put  in  marleed 
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kegs  denoting  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  The  Senator  telb  m 
that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that  he  has  discovered  that 
it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does 
he  think  that  the  usage  of  the  government,  under  all  its  administra- 
UfmBj  and  with  every  party  in  power,  which  has  prevailed  for  nigh 
fifly  years,  ought  to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just  dream* 
ed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possesses  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The 
bill  under  consideration,  which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Senator  as 
perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a  provision  that  bank 
notes  stiall  be  received  in  diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of 
six  years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical  principle.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  the  bill  that  is  emphatically  his.  How  then  can  he  con- 
tend that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of 
public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  The  Senator  further 
contends  that  general  deposites  cannot  be  made  with  banks,  and  be 
thus  confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the  fonds  on  which  they 
tmnsact  business.  The  argument  supposes  that  the  money  collected 
for  taxes  must  be  preserved  in  identity;  but  that  is  impossible  often 
to  do.  May  not  a  collector  give  the  small  change  which  he  has  re* 
ceived  from  one  tax-payer  to  another  tax-payer  to  enable  him  to  effect 
his  payment  ?  May  he  not  change  gold  for  silver,  or  vice  venoj  or 
both,  if  he  be  a  distant  collector,  to  obtain  an  undoubted  remittance  to 
the  public  treasury  }  What  Mr.  President,  is  the  process  of  making 
deposites  with  banks  ?  The  deposite  is  made,  and  a  credit  is  entered 
for  its  amount  to  the  goyernment  That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  amount  deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming  to 
the  government  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  disburse 
meiit.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  goyernment  whether  it  receives  back 
again  the  identical  money  put  in,  or  other  money  of  equal  value.  AH 
that  it  wants  is  what  it  put  in  the  bank,  or  its  equivtdent ;  and  that, 
in  ordinary  times,  with  such  prudent  banks  as  alone  ought  to  be  se- 
lotted,  it  is  sure  of  getting  Again :  the  treasury  has  frequently  to 
make  remittances  to  foreign  countries,  to  meet  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary there  for  our  naval  squadrons  and  other  purposes.  They  are 
made  to  the  bankers,  to  the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds,  in  the  form 
of  hills  of  exchange,  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the 
goyernment  here,  .with  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.  Here  is 
one  conversion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the 
treasury.  The  bills  are  transmitted  to  the  bankers,  Ibonored,  paid^ 
a»d  tha  amount eiedited  1^  them  to  the  United  Steles.    Am  the. 
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ImnfcBfs  bemad  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  hills  in  identity  ?  A|e 
they  bonnd  to  do  more  than  credit  the  government  for  an  equal 
amount  for  which  they  sland  responsible  whenever  it  is  wanted  ?  If 
they  should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  those  very  proceeds  of  bills 
remitted  to  them  in  their  banking  operations,  would  it  be  drawing 
mMey  from  the  treasury  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion ? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five  selected  banks,  as 
proposed  in  the  substitute  ;  yet  the  deposite  act  of  1836,  which  ob- 
tiuned  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  Senator,  contained  a  similar 
provision ;  and  the  very  bill  under  consideration,  so  warmly  support- 
ed by  him,  provides,  under  certain  contingencies-,  for  contracts  to  be 
made  with  State  Banks,  to  receive  deposites  of  the  public  money 
upon  compensation.  He  objects  to  the  substitute,  that  it  converts 
twenty- five  State  Banks  into  a  system  of  federal  institutions;  but  the 
employment  of  State  institutions  by  the  federal  authority  no  more 
makes  them  federal,  than  the  employment  of  federal  institutions  by 
the  states  converts  them  into  State  institutions.  This  mutual  aid, 
and  this  reciprocal  employment  of  the  several  institutions  of  thfe 
general  and  particular  governments,  is  one  of  the  results  and  beauties 
of  our  admirable  though  complex  system  of  government.  The  geno- 
ral  government  has  the  use  of  the  capital,  court-houses,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries,  in  the  several  States.  Do  they,  thereforei  cease  to 
appertain  to  the  States  ?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  tl:^ 
State  Banks  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  federal  authority,  Uieir 
legal  re^nsibility  to  the  seVeral  States  remains  unimpaired.  Th^ 
continue  to  be  accountable  to  them  and  their  existence  can  only  he 
terminated  or  prolonged  by  the  state  authority.  And  being  governed, 
as  they  are,  by  corporate  authority,  emanating  from,  and  amenable 
to,  state  jurisdiction,  and  not  under  the  control  of  the  executive  of 
the  United  States,  constitutes  at  once  a  greater  security  for  the  publtp 
money,  and  more  safety  to  the  public  liberty.  It  has  been  argued 
that  a  sepeiaticm  of  the  government  from  the  banks  will  diminish  the 
executive  power.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  custody  of  the  pub- 
lic money  in  various  banks,  subject  to  the  control  of  state  authori^, 
fomisbes  some  check  upon  Che  possible  abuses  of  the  executive  goV 
amment*  But  the  argument  niaintaiAs  that  the  executive  has  least 
f»wer  when  it  has  numt  complete  possession  of  the  public  treasun;! 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  sepBtatibn  in  qnlM- 
tion  bein^  once  efiected^  the  relation  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  State  Banks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent.  I  want  them  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  State  Banks  can  maintain  their  existence  against  the  tremen* 
dous  influence  of  the  government  ?  ^specially,  if  this  government 
should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe 
this  bill  is  intended  to  create  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  abolition  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  several  States  ? 

The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country  r^ 
quires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house.  Its 
accommodations  appear  fair,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wearied 
traveler,  one  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refresh  himself 
there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I  be* 
lieve  it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  evil ;  or 
rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient  to  whom  the 
physician  presents  in  one  hand  a  cup  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cup 
of  ptisan;  I  reject  the  first,  because  of  the  instant  death  with  which 
it  is  charged ;  I  take  the  latter  as  being,  at  the  most,  harmless,  and 
depend  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  nattira.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  contained  in  the  substitute,  were  re- 
versed :  that  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for 
resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe, 
sound  and  unquestionable  Banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwith 
received  by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  public  dues ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  Banks  did  not  resume,  by  a  future  designated 
day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  be  taken.  Several  immediate  efiects 
would  follow:  1st.  The  government  would  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  lefk 
undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  2dly,  confidence  would 
be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and  discountenance  thrown 
upon  all  Banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  notes 
not  be  so  received  ?  They  hfe  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  bet- 
tar.    They  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  State  goyemments  «nd  At 
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fMple*  They  im> v  would  Inf  as  nmch  as  apeei»  could  have  com- 
aiaoded  at  the  period  of  auspensioii.  They  could  be  disbuned  by  the 
government    And  finally,  the  measure  would  be  temporary,  v 

Bol  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I  sc^enio- 
ly  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  properly 
OKgaoized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank  is  fraught 
with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  government  must,  in  the  se- 
quel, get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of  the  government.  I 
oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical  experience  of  foity ' 
y^ars.  I  oppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable  contest,  com- 
menced by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that  bank  had  been 
without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence  to  government, 
towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every  financial  duty.  Un- 
der its  able  and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipa- 
tion which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it ;  President  Jack- 
jon  pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
against  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  States ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  If  an  innocent,  unoffending  and  highly  beneficial  institu- 
tion could  be  thus  easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause 
bf  just  animadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors 
the  example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have  existed 
in  harmony  together,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
country ;  and  they  have  so  exbted,  and  so  contributed,  because  each 
has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary spirit  of  hostility  whicn  was  unfortunately  engendered  in  the 
h^  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  con- 
sequences, for  good  or  evil,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all.  We 
fijrmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country, 
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«iid  ttlUtnately  flttbreraife  of  its  Hkerties.  Yov,  'who  hstebitii 
grefttly  disappointed  in  other  mewares  of  equal  promise,  can  mtj 
hope,  in  the  doubtfal  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  operation  mt^ 
prove  salutary.  Since  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  extra  session,  the 
Mrhole  people  have  not  had  an  opp<Hrtnnity  of  passing  in  judgment 
upon  it  at  their  elections.  As  far  as  they  hare,  they  have  expressed 
dieir  unqualified  disapprobation.  From  Maine  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thundered  forth.  In  eveiy 
intervening  election,  the  administration  has  been  defeated,  or  its  fir- 
mer majorities  neutralized.  Maine  has  spoken ;  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi  and  Michigan; 
all  these  States,  in  tones  and  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  have 
denounced  the  measure.  The  key-stone  State  (God  bless  her)  has 
twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  it,  once  at  the  polls,  and  once 
through  her  legislature.  Friends  and  foes  pf  the  administration  have 
united  in  condemning  it.  And,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  aid- 
dressing  you,  a  large  meeting  of  the  late  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration, headed  by  the.  distinguished  gentleman  who  presided  in  the 
electoral  college  which  gave  the  vote  of  that  patriotic  State  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  are  assembling  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Is  it  right  that,  under  such  cireum- 
stances,  it  should  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  but  free  and  intelligent 
people  ?  Is  it  right  that  this  Senate,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  should 
give  its  sanction  to  the  measure  ?  I  say  it  in  no  disrespectful  or 
taunting  sense,  but  we  are  entitled,  according  to  the  latest  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will,  and  in  virtue  of  manifestations  of  opinkm 
deliberately  expressed  by  State  Legislatures,  to  a  vote  of  thirty-fiv« 
against  the  bill ;  and  I  am  ready  to  enter,  with  any  Senator  frienOy 
to  the  administration,  into  details  to  provB  the  assertion.  Will  tibe 
Senate,  then,  bring  upon  itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill  ?  I  im- 
plore it  to  forbear,  forbear,  forbear !  I  appeal  to  the  instructed  Sen- 
ators. Is  this  government  made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  andihe 
States,  whose  agents  we  are  ?  Are  we  not  bound  so  to  admimMer 
it  as  to  advance  their  welfiire,  promote  their  prosperity,  and  give  gen-> 
eral  satisfaction  ?  Will  that  Sacred  trust  be  fulfilled,  if  the  known 
sentiments  of  large  and  respectable  communities  are  despised  and  eon- 
demned  by  those  whom  they  have  sent  here  ?  I  call  upon  the  hon- 
orable Senator  firom  Alabama,  (Mr.  King)  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
stood  in  the  public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the 
*bonor  and  the  glory  of  this  great  people,  to  come  now  to  their  j 
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I  call  upon  all  the  Senaton ;  let  naboiy,  deep  and  for  eyer,  theeha- 
racter  of  the  partisan,  rise  np  patriots  and  statesmen,  break  the  Tile 
chains  of  party,  throw  the  fragments  to  the  winds,  and  feel  the  proud 
satisfaction  that  we  have  made  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  paramount 
obligations  which  we  owe  our  common  country. 

[This  bill  again  failed,  the  Specie  exaction  having  been  fint  ■track  cfat  in  the 
Senate,  (81  to  21)  when  Mr.  Cauiouit  voted  agaioat  it,  bat  it  paaed  neveithelcM, 
by  26  to  17.  On  reaching  the  House,  however,  it  was  instantly  met  by  Mr.  Pattoh, 
of  Viiginia,  with  a  motion  that  it  do  Ue  cm  As  tahU,  which  prevailed :  Yeas  106 ; 
Nays  96.  It  was  likewise  defeated  at  the  next  session,  and  only  became  a  law  on 
the  fourth  trial,  July,  1640,  after  the  illegal  admission  of  die  s«b-treasaiy  cUimiaii 
Irom  New  Jersey  to  seats  in  the  House.] 

•z 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mat  21, 1838. 


[Mr.  Clat,  on  presenting  a  petition  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  Bank  of  toe 
United  States,  spoke  Briefly  as  follows:] 

I  WISH  to  present  a  petition,  confided  to  my  care,  signed  by  a 
namber  of  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  similar  to  several  other  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House,  during  the  present  ses> 
sion,  praying  for  the  same  object.  They  afford  evidence  of  a  deep 
and  retumii^  conviction  among  the  people  of  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution. 

While  I  am  up,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject.  Th^e  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  honest  misconception,  and  some  misrepresentation  ^ 
prevail  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  wish  to  correct.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
established,  are  anxious  that  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  an  exist- 
ing State  institution,  which  has  an  eminent  individual  at  its  head,  ant! 
that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  their  exertions.  Now,  I  wish  for 
one  to  say,  that  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  view.  I  entertain  for  that 
gentleman  very  high  respect.  I  believe  him  uncommonly  able,  pro* 
foundly  skilled  in  finance,  and  truly  patriotic.  There  is  but  one  other 
person  connected  with  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
whose  administration  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  I  should  have 
equal  confidence  with  Mr.  Biddle,  and  that  is  Alb^  Gallatin,  who,  I 
am  glad  to  learn,  at  an  advanced  age,  retains  in  foil  vigor  the  fiiciil- 
ties  of  his  extraordinary  mind.  There  may  be  other  citizens  equally 
competent  with  those  two  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  know  them,  or 
am  not  acquainted  with  their  particular  qualifications. 

But  it  is  not  for  any  existing  State  Bank,  <Mr  any  partioular  indi- 
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vidaal  at  its  head,  thai  I  am  contending.  I  helieve  the  establishment 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  adopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institiition, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank 
with  power  to  establish  branches,  be  created  and  chartered  under  the 
authority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  fiw  as  I  know  their  opinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitutiou,  to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
I»rosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  censideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restricticms  under  jpftiich  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank. 

1.  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but  at  the  same  time, 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;  to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  focilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.  I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mffl* 
ions  would  answer  all  those  purposes.  The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  according  to  their  federal 
population  and  individual  subscribers.  The  portion  assigned  to  the 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 

2.  The  corporation,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  Generid  Assembly  of  the  State,  ono  of  whose  Senators  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  fiur 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri- 
vate interests.  And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but 
from  holding,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.  Al- 
though I  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  restriction  necessary,  I  would 
nudce  it^  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.  The  bank 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue,  through  its  wbole  exist* 
encci  a  genuine  American  institutkni. 
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3.  An  adequate  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  set  apart  in  prodaetiTe 
stocks,  and  placed  in  permanent  security  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cor- 
pontion,  (with  the  exception  of  the  accruing  profits  on  those  stocks) 
sufficient  to  pay  promptly,  in  any  contingency,  the  amount  of  all 
snch  paper,  under  whatever  form,  that  the  bank  shall  put  forth  as  a 
part  of  the  general  circulation.  The  bill  or  note  holders,  in  other 
wcH^ds,  the  mass  of  the  community,  ought  to  be  protected  against  the 
possibility  of  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  a  bank.  The  sup[dy  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  a  country,  is  that  faculty  of  a  bank,  the 
propriety  of  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  controverted.  The 
dealing  with  a  bank,  of  those  who  obtain  discounts,  or  make  depositee, 
are  voluntary  and  mutually  advantageous,  and  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  But  the  reception  of  what  is  issued  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  is  scarcely  a  voluntary 
act,  and  thousands  take  it  who  have  no  other  concern  whatever  with 
the  bank.  The  many  ought  to  be  guarded  and  secured  by  the  care 
of  the  legislative  authority ;  the  vigilance  of  the  few  will  secure  them 
agamst  loss.  I  think  this  provision  is  a  desideratum  in  our  American 
banking,  and  the  credit  of  first  embodying  it  in  a  legislative  act  is  due 
te  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  the  state  of  the  bank  at  all  times,  inclu- 
ding, besides  the  usual  heads  of  information,  the  names  of  every  debt- 
or to  the  bank,  whether  as  drawer,  endorser,  or  surety,  periodicaDy 
exhibited,  and  open  to  public  inspection ;  or  if  that  should  be  found 
inconvenient,  the  right  to  be  secured  to  any  citizen  to  ascertain  at  the 
bank  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  any  of  its  custom- 
ers. There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  any  veil  of  secrecy  around  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  a  bank*  Publicity  will  increase  responsibili- 
ty, repress  favoritism,  faisiu^  the  negotiation  of  good  paper,  and  when 
individual  insolvency  unfortunately  occurs,  will  deprive  tiie  bank  of 
undue  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  banks  practically  in  the  distribution 
of  the  eflfects  of  the  insolvent. 

6.  A  limitation  of  the  dividends  so  as  not  to  authorize  more  than 
—  per  cent  to  be  struck.  This  will  check  undue  expansion  m  the 
circulating  medium,  and  restrain  improper  extension  of  business  in 
the  administration  of  the  bank. 

6.  A  prospective  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  restrict 
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fhe  bank  to  six  per  cent,  fiimply,  w  if  practicable,  to  only  five  per 
cent.  Banks  now  receive  at  the  rate  of  near  six  and  a  half  per  oeutr^ 
by  demanding  the  interest  in  advance,  and  by  charging  for  an  addi- 
tional day.  The  redaction  may  be  effected  by  forbearing  to  exact 
any  bonus,  or  when  the  profits  are  likely  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  dividends,  by  requiring  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
so  lowered  as  that  they  shall  not  pass  that  limit. 

7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post  notes  and 
checks  used  for  remittances,  so  that  the  maximum  should  not  be  mofe 
than  say  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  any  two  of  the  remotest 
points  of  the  Union.  Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  regulate 
foreign  exchange,  depending  as  it  does  upon  commercial  causes  not 
within  the  control  of  any  one  government,  I  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  domestic  exchange. 

8.  Evecy  practicable  provision  against  the  exercise  of  impropir 
mfiuence,  on  the  part  of  the  execative,  upon  the  bank,  and,  on  Uie 
part  of  the  bank,  upon  the  elections  of  the  country.  The  late  Bank 
of 'the  Unit')d  States  has  been,  I  believe,  most  unjustly  charged  wifli 
interference  in  the  popular  elections.  There  is,  among  the  pufaKc 
documents  evidences  of  its  having  scrupulously  abstained  from  such 
interference.  It  never  did  more  than  to  exercise  the  natural  right  of 
self-defence  by  publishing  such  reports,  speeches,  and  documents,  as 
tended  to  place  the  institution  and  its  administration  in  a  fair  point  of 
view  before  the  public.  But  the  people  entertain  a  just  jealousy 
against  the  danger  of  any  interference  of  a  bank  with  the  elections  of 
the  country,  and  every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  strictly  to  guard 
against  it. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
1  think,  if  established,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  on  full  discussion  and  consideration,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  I  have  suggested  might  not  be  deemed  expedient, 
or  might  require  modification,  and  important  additional  ones  may  be 
proposed  by  others. 

I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  constitutional  power.  I  think 
that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  sn  open  question.  There 
oi^ht  to  be  some  bounds  to  human  controversy.   Stability  is  a  neces- 
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sary  want  of  gocietj.  Among  those  who  deny  the  power,  tiiere  aie 
many  who  admit  the  benefits  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Four 
times,  and  under  the  sway  of  all  the  political  parties,  have  Congress 
deliberately  affirmed  its  existence.  Every  department  of  the  govem- 
ment  has  again  and  again  asserted  it.  Forty  years  of  acquiescence  by 
the  people ;  uniformity  every  where  in  the  value  of  the  currency ; 
facility  and  economy  in  domestic  exchanges,  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  tlie  general  business  of  the  country,  with  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  without  it,  wild  disorder  in  the  currency,  ruinous 
irregularity  in  domestic  exchange,  and  general  prostration  in  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  nation,  would  seem  to  put  the  question  at 
rest,  if  it  is  not  to  be  perpetually  agitated.  The  power  has  been  sus- 
tained by  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  by  Madison,  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  by  Marshall,  the  Father  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. If  precedents  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed,  neither  ought 
they  to  be  wantonly  despised.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth ;  and 
the  force  of  the  evidence  is  in  pn^rtion  to  the  Integri^,  wisdom, 
and  patriotism,  of  those  who  establish  them.  I  think  that  on  no  occa- 
sion could  there  be  an  array  of  greater  or  higher  authority.  For  one, 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  yielding  to  it,  in  preference  to  submitting 
Diy  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  now  deny  the  power,  how 
ever  respectable  it  may  be. 

CNo  action  was  at  this  time  taken  on  Iheae  Bqnestioos } 
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'  [From  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  People  of  the  Free 
States  to  Slavery,  spring  the  most  perplexing  and  delicate  questions  which  have  arisen 
under  onr  complex  Political  System— ipiestions  ezcitijig  acrimony,  imtstion  ud 
alarm  in  the  Southern  States,  and  requiring  of  the  North  conventional  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  Right  of  those  held  in  bondage,  adverse  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Free  Government,  on  which  the  Institutions  of  the  Free  States  are  based.  The  pro- 
per duq>06ition  of  the  Petitions  poured  in  upon  Congress  asking  action  advene  to 
the  existence  of  Slaveiy,  is  one  of  the  related  topics  which  has  at  times  arrested  the 
action  of  Congress  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clav,  having 
received  one  of  these  Petitions,  with  a  request  that  he  present  it  to  the  body  of 
which  he  was  a  Member  spoke  as  foUows :] 

I  HAVE  Teoeived,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
.  trict  of  Columbia,  and  chiefly  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Among 
them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly  esteemed  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  other  respectable  names,  some  of  which  are  personally  and  well 
known  to  me.  They  express  their  regret,  that  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  continues  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  inconsiderate  and  mis- 
guided individuals  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  state 
that  they  do  not  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district, 
even  if  Congress  possesses  the  very  questionable  power  of  abolishing 
it,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  whose  interests  would  be  im- 
mediately  and  directly  affected  by  the  measure ;  that  it  is  a  question 
jBoMy  between  the  people  of  the  District  and  their  only  constitutional 
legislature,  purely  municipal,  and  one  in  in  which  no  exterior  influ* 
enoe  or  interest  can  justly  interfere ;  that,  if  at  any  future  pmod  the* 
people  of  this  District  should  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  it, 
they  will  doubtless  make  their  wishes  known,  when  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration ;  that  they  do  not,  on 
this  occasion,  present  themselves  to  Congress  because  they  are  aLavts^ 
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holders — many  of  them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  coneeientioiMly 
opposed  to  slavery — ^but  they  appear  because  they  justly  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  own  that  description  of  property,  and  because 
they  entertain  a  deep  conviction  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  has  an  in* 
jurious  influence  on  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  community,  and 
upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  held  in  subjec- 
tion ;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  the  unauthorized  inve8tig»> 
tion  of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  compliance  therewith.  But,  as  I  wish  these  respectable 
petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I  request  that  theic  petition  may 
be  read. 

Lit  was  reftd  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Clat  proceeded.] 

• 

'I  am  informed  by  the  Committee  which  requested  me  to  ofier  this 
petition,  and  believe,  that  it  expresses  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me  a  Intimate  oppor- 
tunity, of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  mean  sow  to 
avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only  on  the  particular  objects  of 
the  petition,  but  upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject  with  whieh  it 
is  intimittely  associated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  thought  that  the  most 
judicious  course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of  late  puocsned 
by  Congress.  I  have  bdieved  that  it  would  have  been  wisest. fto 
have  received  and  referred  them,  without  oppositioii,  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  and  argu- 
mentative appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  conimonity.  It 
has  been  supposed,  however  by  a  minority  of  Congress,  that  it -was 
most  expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formaUy 
received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There  is  no  aabstaavlial 
dUftrence  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  ab- 

*  solttte  rejeetion  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  But  there  b  a  great 
diiiu«nee  in  the  fonn  of  proceeding ;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  ez- 
panence  in  the  conduct  of  human  affinis  has  taught  me  to  helieve 

'that  a  ne^ect  to  obeerve  estdalished  forms  is  often  attended  with 
» miscbievoQS  coaseqaences  than  the  inflktioii  of  apositive  iajoiy. 
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<W«  an  know  tlutt,  eTtti  in  private  laiej  a  violfttion  of  flie  i 
OBBges  and  c^reinontes  of  sodety  cannpt  take  place  wiAioiif  t 
prejudice.  I  feur,  sir,  that  the  abolitioniflts  have  acquired  a  conadop' 
able  apparent  force  by  blending  with  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view  a  collateral  and  totally  difibrent  queition  ariaii^  out  of  an  al- 
ledged  violation  of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  testifying,  that  nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intea-  ^ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  diifered,  than  to 
violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  ifriiich,  accosding  to  its 
jvklgment,  that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  wbeie 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly  granted*  Still, 
It  Must  be  owned  that  the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  £u»t  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  received  in  Congress,  and 
made  injurious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  cowrse 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  tq  some  of  those  topics 
which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded  would  have 
diecked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested  the  effitfts  of 
abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would  have  been  aio 
opmplisked  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  much  happier  eftct, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  that  it  can  be  by  me.  But,  anx- 
ious as  I  fldways  am  to  contribute  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the 
harmony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel  myarif 
irresistably  impelled  to  do  whatever  is  in  my  powor,  inoompete^t  as  I 
feel  myself  to  be,  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to  i^tote  a 
subject  fraught  with  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

'  There  are  Axee  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparentiy  oj^posed, 
to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  humanity,  ave 
conseienciously  opposed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no 
IsBS  opposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or  the  infringeatent  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  composing  Uie  confederacy.  In  this  class  may  be  comprehend- 
ied  that  peacelul  «od  exemplary  society  of  '^  Friends,"  one  of  whose 
^stafaiished  maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
ddttvalion  of  peice  and  good-will  WBnoog  sMttddnd^    The  next  ctam 
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of  apparent  aholitioneti — th^t  10,  tbofe  who,  having  Vvb 
pemmJbd  that  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  Congieai, 
co-operate  with  the  abolitiontata  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  and 
vindicating  that  right.  And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra-aboli- 
tibnists,  who  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  punsuit  of  their  objeet 
It  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  however 
calamitous  they  may  be.  With  them  the  right  of  property  is  noth- 
ing ;  the  deficiency  of  the  powers  o£  the  general  government  is  noth- 
ing ;  the  acknowledged  and  incontestible  powers  of  the  States  aie 
nothing ;  a  civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  in  which  are  concentrated  the  fondest  hopes  ot  the 
civilixed  world,  are  nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taken  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  and 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  With  this  class,  the  inunediate  abdi- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State, 
and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new  State,  comprising  within  its  limits 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means  conducing 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but  perilous  end  at  which  they 
avowedly  and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long 
and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which  they  would  finally  ar- 
rive. Their  purpose  is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably  if 
they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must.  Their  object  is  no  longer  concealed 
by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is  avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitvte 
of  constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct 
communities,  as  alien  to  the  communities  in  which  the  subject  on 
which  they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns  political  power 
over  that  subject,  as  if  they  lived  in  Afi*ica  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless 
promulgate  to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to  manumit  forthwith, 
and  without  compensation,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three  mill- 
ions of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether  separated  from 
those  under  which  they  live.  I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Florida, 
and  the  exclusion  of  new  States,  were  only  means  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately,  they  ase 
not  tfie  only  means.  Another,  and  much  more  lamentable  one  is  that 
which  this  class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one  portioii 
against  another  portion  of  the  Union.  With  that  view,  in  all  their 
leading  prints  and  publications,  the  alledged  horrors  of  slavery  aie 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  to  ezdts  tbe 
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hnftginationg  and  stimulate  the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States 
against  the  people  in  the  slave  States.  The  slave-holder  is  held  up 
and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  beings.  Advertise- 
ments of  fugitive  slaves  and  of  slay^  to  be  sold,  are  carefully  collect* 
ed  and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation  and  hatred 
against  one  entire  and  the  largest  section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a 
notorious  agitator  upon  another  theatre,  they  would  hunt  down  and 
proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  inhabitants  of  that  en- 
tire section.  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  while  I  recognize 
in  the  justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  much  to  excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  pro- 
Toked  to  take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  would  have 
better  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  his  country  in  treat- 
ing it  with  contemptuous  silence.  He  would  exclude  us  from  Euro- 
pean society — he  who  himself  can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission, 
and  is  received  with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  he  be  no  more 
desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are  of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  the  American  minister  would  have  best  pursued  the  dictates  of 
true  dignity  by  regarding  the  language  of  the  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employing  to 
eflfect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their  operations  by  professing 
to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity,  and 
enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the 
tJnion.  If  there  were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a  presumptuous  display  also 
of  an  assumed  superiority  in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  inter- 
est ;  but  impatient  with  the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To 
the  agency  of  their  p<^ers  of  persuasion,  they  now  prc^Kwe  to  substi- 
tute the  powers  of  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  what  is 
passing  before  us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  their  preceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insufficient,  to  invoke, 
finally^  the  more  potent  powers  of  the  bayonet. 
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Mr.  Prendent,  it  is  At  this  alanniog  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  Ibe 
ultra-abolitionists  that  I  would  seriously  innte  every  consideiste  man 
in  the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately  to  reflect,  not 
merely  on  our  existing  posture,  bnt  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down 
which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra-abolitiomsts 
have  ceased  to  employ  the  instruments  of  reason  and  persuaaioui  have 
made  their  cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot  boot,  that 
I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion,  to  address  you. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country  at 
which  the  spirit  of  abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  government.  When 
the  constitution  was  about  going  into  operation,  its  powers  were  not 
well  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  and  remained  to  be  ac- 
curately interpreted  and  defined.  At  that  period  numerous  abolition 
societies  were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  society  of  Friends, 
but  many  other  good  men.  Petitions  were  presented  to  Gongre83, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received  without 
serious  opposition,  referred,  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee.  The 
report  stated  that  the  general  government  had  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several  States,  and  that  these  States  them- 
selves had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  report  was 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  ensued ;  the 
abolition  societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in  respect  to  the 
black  population,  to  offices  of  humanity  within  the  scope  of  existing 
Laws. 

The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  abolition  inci- 
dentally, were  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  The  struggle  was  long,  strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too^i^- 
cent  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  it,  and  to 
say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by  one  of  those  compromises  characf 
teristic  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself  b  the 
most  sifi^nal  instance. 


The  third  is,  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Various  < 
llr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  abolition.  The  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  the  exam* 
pie  of  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands  adjacent  tt- 
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our  country.  Such  is  the  similaritjr  in  laws,  in  lasgoage,  in  instit» 
tions,  and  in  common  origin,  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  no  great  measure  of  national  policy  can  be  adopted  in  the 
one  country  without  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  m 
the  other.  Ck>nfounding  the  totally  diftrent  cases  together,  of  the 
powers  of  the  British  parliament  and  those  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  totally  diibxent  situations  of  the  British  Wes 
India  Islands,  and  the  the  slares  in  the  sovereign  and  independent 
States  of  this  confederacy,  superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the 
undecided  British  experiment,  the  practicability  of  the  abt^tion  of 
slavery  in  these  States.  The  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are 
unlimited,  and  are  often  described  to  be  omnipotent  The  powers  of 
the  American  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  limited, 
acmpalously  ezdudiug  all  ^t  are  not  granted,  and  above  all,  care- 
Ailly  and  absolutely  excludii^  all  power  over  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  The  slaves,  too,  upon 
which  British  legi^tion  operated,  were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  knig- 
dom,  but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies  having  no  voice  in  parliament. 
The  West  India  slaveholder  was  neither  represented  nor  representa* 
trre  in  that  pajliament.  And  while  I  most  fervently  wirii  comj^ete 
aoeeess  to  the  British  experiment  of  West  India  emancipation,  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  terminationof  it 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  British 
{Murliament  had  treated  the  West  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also  treat- 
ed the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  oi  these  slaves  being 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  Uie  parent  country,  three  or  four 
millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed  over  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  been  members  of 
tiie  British  parliament— a  case  which  would  have  presented  some 
analogy  to  tfiat  of  our  country— -does  any  one  believe  that  it  wouU 
have  been  expedient  or  practicable  to  have  emancipated  tfiem,  leav- 
ing them  to  remain,  with  all  their  embittered  feelings,  in  the  United 
kingdom,  boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are  ? 


Other  causes  have  conspired  with  thiB  British  example  to  produce 
ttie  existing  excitement  from  aboKtion.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
hut  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or  elsewhere,  thil 
ttere  are  persons  in  both  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  tt 
mingle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  amy  one  portion  of  the  Umon 
against  the  other.    It  is  the  misfortune  in  free  comities  that,in  Ugk 
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party  times,  a  dispoeitioii  too  often  pcerails  to  seize  hold  of  every 
thing  which  can  strengthen  the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other. 
Chaiges  of  fostering  abolition  designs  have  been  heedlessly  and  un- 
justly made  by  one  party  against  the  other.  Prior  to  the  late  election 
of  the  President  of  the  United,  he  was  charged  with  being  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  abolition  designs  were  imputed  to  many  (rf*  his  supporters. 
Much  as  I  was  opposed  to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administration, 
I  neither  shared  in  making  nor  beliering  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He 
was  scarcely  installed  in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  directed 
against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true,  that 
either  oi  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any  designs  or  aim 
at  abolition.  I  should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should  con* 
sider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  our  system 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  While  neither  party  can  be,  I  think,  justly  accused  of  any 
abolition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have  profited,  and  both  hare  been 
injured  in  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  abstraction  of  abo* 
lition  support.  If  the  account  were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  par^ 
to  which  I  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been  injured 
much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason^ 
from  beii^  disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  being  abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several  cases  in 
which  the  authority  of  Congress  is  invoked  by  these  abolition  peti- 
tioners upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  first  relates  to  it 
as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  that 
matter: 

**  To  ezereine  ezdomve  legiilation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  distriet  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  tcce^ 
ance  of  Gongrees.  become  tne  seat  of  govemmeat  of  the  United  States.*' 

This  provisicm  preceded,in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions  which 
were  made  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  object  of 
tbe  cession  was,  to  establish  a  seat  of  government  of  the  Uttited  Statee; 
and  the  grant  in  the  constitution  of  exclusive  legislation  must  be  un- 
dentoods  and  should  be  always  interpreted,  as  having  relation  to  the 
oigect  of  the  cesaiOD.    It  was  with  a  lull  knowledge  of  this  clause  ia. 
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the  ooBfltiliittoii that  those  two  Stattt ceded  toihe  geoerel  goraoi- 
flMUt  therten  miks  equare,  cooBtitntiog  the  dktrtct  of  Columbia,    la; 
nekhig  the  ceBeion,  tiiey  enppoeed  that  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  ap»' 
pfied  solely,  to  the  porpoBes  c^  a  seat  of  goyenunent)  for  whiefa.  it 
was  asked.    When  it  was  made,  slaTery  existed  in  both  those  eom* 
monwealthsy  and  in  the  ceded  territorj,  as  it  now  contbues  to  exist 
in  all  of  them.    Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  could  have  anticipa**  - 
ted  that,  while  the  institution  remained  within  their  lespectivB  liaiiCs, 
its  abolition  would  be  attempted  by  Congress  without  th^  ooBsent. 
Neither  of  them  would  probably  hare  made  an  unixinditional  csesJon, 
if  th^  could  have  anticipated  sudi  a  result. 

•  From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  and  the  avow* 
ed  object  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  duties  arise  on  tito  - 
part  of  Congress.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  district  available,  com- 
fortable, and  convenient,  as  a  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  Union ; 
the  other  is  to  govern  the  people  within  ^e  district  so  as  best  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness  and  prosperity.  These  objects  are  totally  dis- 
tiiict  in  their  nature,  and  in  interpreting  and  exercising  the  grant  of 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  that  distinction  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind.  Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  render  this  place 
a  comfortable  seat  of  the  general  government,  to  abolish  slavery  witti- 
in  its  limits  ?  No  one  can  or  will  advance  such  a  proposition.  The 
government  has  remained  here  near  forty  years  without  the  slightefst 
inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  domestic  slavery.  Is  it  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  District  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished  from  among  them  ?  They  not  only  neither  ask  nor  desire, 
but  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  It  exists  here  in  the  * 
mildest  and  most  mitigated  form.  In  a  population  of  39,834,  thsire 
were,  at  the  last  enumeration  <^  the  population  of  the  United  Stales, 
but 6,119  slaves.  The  number  has  not  probably  much  increased' 
since.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  ten  miles  square,  engaged  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  husbandry,  or  in  menial  offices  in  doknestlc  life.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  the  efficiem^  of  this  place,  as  a  seat  of  the  gen* 
eial  government,  to  abolish  slavery,  which  is  utterly  denied,  the  abo* 
lition  should  be  confined  to  the  necessity  which  prompts  it,  that  is,  to  - 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Washington  itsi^.  Beyond  those  limits,  pei^ 
sons  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  have  no  mote 
to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  than  they  have  with  the  • 
inhabitants  of  die  adjacent  comities  of  Maryhmd  and  Viigvmi  wbaA 
lie  beyond  the  District. 
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is  Yirginia,  and  Maryland,  aitaated,  aa  that  Diatrici  iiyiWitUa  the 
yefj  heart  of  those  States,  would  expose  them  to  gteat  practical  ia- 
canTeaieDce  and  aaaoyanee.  The  District  woidd  become  a  pbce  of 
refuge  and  escape  for  fugitiye  slaves  from  the  two  States,  and  a  place 
tern  which  the  spirit  of  discontent,  insubordittation,  and  insarrectio» 
might  be  Ibstered  and  encooraged  in  the  two  States.  Suppose,  as 
waa  at  one  time  under  consideration,  Pennsylvania  had  granted  ten 
mUea  square  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  a  seat  of  the  general 
govenunent ;  could  Goi^ress  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  have 
introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the  bosom  of  that  conmion^ 
wealth,  in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had  abolished  it  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1780  ?  Yet  the  inomvenience  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  supposed,  would  have  been  much  less  than  that  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  the  case  we  are  ai^uing 

It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  Senate,  at  ita  last 
session,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  implied 
faith,  resulting  from  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  would  it  not  be  ?  By  implied 
laith  is  meant,  that,  when  a  grant  is  made  for  one  avowed  and  de- 
dated  purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the  grant  should  not  be  pervert* 
ed  to  another  purpose,  unavowed  and  undeclared,  and  injurious  to 
the  glantor.  The  grant,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  of  the  terri« 
tevjr  of  Columbia,  was  for  a  ssaf  of  gcvermneni.  Whatever  power  ia 
neeeasary  to  aocomi^h  that  object,  is  carried  along  by  the  grant. 
But  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  thia 
site  aa  a  seat  of  the  general  government.  The  grant  in  the  constitn 
tieii,  of  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  the  District,  was  made  to 
ensure  the  exercise  of  an  exduaive  authority  of  'the  genend  govenn 
manl  to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure  seat  of  government,  and 
to  promote  the  well  being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  The 
poiver  granted  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  exercised  solely  to  the  end 
for  which  it  waa  granted.  The  language  of  the  grant  was  necesarily 
bcoad,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive,  because  all  the  exigeuciea  whidi 
mighft  arise  to  render  this  a  secure  seat  of  the  general  govemmenty 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The  kogui^  may 
poasSily  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  a  power  of  abolttioB, 
bttkit  would  not  at  all  thence  follow  that  the  power  eottld  be  ri^- 
fuUy  axaMified.    TheeasenBayhereseBBfaled  tothat  ofapleiqpotettr 
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positiTB  iiittruetioiiB  fix>in  bk  pyvenmeat  as  tp  the  k jud  of  teafg^ 
wiiich  he  b  to  negotiate  and  conclude.  If  he  yiolatea  thoee  inftrao* 
fions,  and  concludes  a  diflferent  treaty,  this  government  is  not  bonnd 
by  it.  Andy  if  the  foreign  goTemment  is  awsre  of  the  violation^  it 
acts  in  bad  fiuth.  Or  it  nay  be  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  front 
private  life?  I  am  an  endorser  for  my  friend  on  a  note  discooated  m 
bank.  He  applies  to  me  to  endorse  another  to  renew  it,  which  I  do 
in  blank.  Now  this  gives  him  power  to  make  any  other  use  of  mjv 
no^  -vHiieh  he  pleases.  But,  if  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  intended 
purpose,  he  goes  to  a  brx^r  and  sells  it,  theareby  doubling  my  >eipo»^ 
sibility  for  him,  be  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  violation  of  the 
good  faith  implied  in  the  whole  transaction. 

Bat,  Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were  an  erroneous  one  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  correct 'and  conclusive,  is  the  affitir  of  the  liberation 
of  six  thousand  negro  slaves  in  this  District,  disconnected  with  the 
three  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  agitate,  distract  and  embitter  this  great  confederal  ? 

The  next  case  in  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
^wer  of  Congress,  relates  to  slavery  in  tiie  Territoty  of  Florida. 

(Florida  is  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  B 
is  bounded  on  all  its  land  sides  by  slave  states,  and  is  several  bun** 
dred  miles  from  the  nearest  free  state.  It  almost  extends  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  nearest  important  island  to  it  on  the  water  side  is 
Ouba,  a  slave  island.  This  simple  statement  of  its  geographical  po^ 
sition  should  of  itself  decide  the  question.  When,  by  the  treaty  of 
1619  with  Spain,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  slavery  existed 
within  it.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  efiects  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  are  secured  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remove 
and  take  them  away,  if  they  think  [Nroper  to  do  so,  without  limitation 
as  to  time.  If  it  were  expedient,  therefore,  to  abolish  slavery  m  tt, 
It  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty,  without  granting  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  their  slaved. 
But  fbrther :  ^y  the  compromise  which  took  place  on  the  passi^  of 
the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in  the  year 
1820,  it  was  agreed  and  understood  that  the  line  of  86  deg.  80  mim 
of  north  latitude  should  mark  the  boundary  between  the  free  i 
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Md  tiie  dtm  states  to  be  created  in  the  territories  of  the  Uoited 
Stales  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Louifliaiia ;  those  situated  sooth  of 
it  being  slave  states,  and  those  n<ffth  of  it,  free  states.  But  Florida 
is  south  of  that  line,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  sjMrit  of 
the  understanding  which  preyailed  at  ihe  period  alluded  to,  should 
be  a  slave  state.  It  may  be  true  that  the  compromise  does  not  in 
terms  embrace  Florida,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  bindin^nd  obliga- 
tory ;  but  all  candid  and  impartial  men  must  agree  that  it  ought  not 
16  be  .disregarded  without  the  moat  weighty  considerations,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  to  be  deprv'cated  than  to  <^n  anew  the  bleed* 
ing  wounds  which  were  happily  bound  up  and  healed  by  that  com- 
promise. Florida  is  the  only  remaining  territory  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  while  Wisconsia 
and  Iowa  are  now  nearly  ripe  for  admission  without  it. 

The  next  Instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 
la  solicited,  is  that  of  prohibiting  what  is  denominated  by  the  peti- 
tioners the. slave  trade  between  the  states,  (mt,  as  it  isdescribed  in 
abolition  petitions,  the  trafic  in  human  beings  between  the  States. 
This  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  claimed  under  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nstions,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  like  other  powers  in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto  remained 
dormant  in  respect  to  the  interior  trade  by  land  between  these  statea. 
ft  was  a  power  granted  like  all  the  other  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, to  aecure  peace  and  harmony  among  the  states.  Hitherto 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  it.  All  the  cases  in  which, 
during  the  progress  of  time  it  may  become  expedient  to  exert  the 
general  authority  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  cannot  be 
conceived.  We  may  easily  imagine,  however,  contingencies  which, 
if  they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the  interposition  of  the  com- 
mon authority.  If,  for  example,  the  State  of  Ohio  were,  by  law,  to 
prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  pc»t  of 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  if  that  case  be  not  already  provided  ibr  by 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  cossting  trade,  it  would  be  competent  to 
the  general  government  to  annul  the  prohibition  emanating  from  state 
authority.  Or,  if  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction, within  its  limits,  of  any  articles  of  trade,  the  production  of 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  general  gov- 
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crmnent  miglit  by  its' authority,  trapersede  the  state  ^aetment.  Bat 
I  deny  that  the  general  gOTerninent  has  any  aathority  whatever,  from 
the  constitution,  to  abolish  what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in  other 
words  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  ano- 
ther slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  of  regulation,  and  not 
prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation  ex  vi 
termini  implies  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of  the  thing 
regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance  or  annihilation. 
The  regulation  intended  was  designed  to  facilitate  and  accommodate, 
not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  commerce  to  be  r^ulated.  Can 
it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
live  stock  which,  in  countless  numbers,  are  daily  passing  from  the 
western  and  interior  States  to  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  Atlan- 
tic States?  The  moment  the  incontestible  fact  is  admitted  that  ne- 
gro slaves  are  property,  the  law  of  moveable  property  irresistibly 
attaches  itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  eanying  them  from 
one  to  another  State,  where  they  are  recognized  as  property,  without 
any  hindrance  whatever  from  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  within  the  District  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  ano- 
ther. These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra  abolitionists, 
are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the  real  and  ultimate 
point  pf  attack.  That  point  of  attack  is  the  institution  of  c/omestic 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  these  States.  It  is  to  liberate  three  millions  of 
slaves  held  in  bondage  within  them.  And  now  allow  me,  Sir,  to 
glance  at  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  oi  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  at  some  of  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  it. 

The  first  impediment  is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all  power  on 
fhe  part  of  the  general  government  to  «iSkct  the  purpose.    The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  cumum  a  limited  government,  compri- 
'  sing  comparatively  few  powers,  and  leaving  the  residuary  mass  of 
'  political  power  in  the  possession  of  the  several  States.    It  is  well 
known  that  the  subject  of  slavery  interposed  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
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odties  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  It  was  luifipily  oompio- 
mised  and  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  patriotism.  Acocwding 
to  that  compromise,  no  power  whatever  was  granted  to  the  gi^aaeai 
gOTernment  in  respect  to  domestic  sUvery,  but  that  which  relates  to 
taxation  and  representation,  and  the  power  to  restore  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  lawful  owners.  All  other  power  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  was  retained  exclusively  by  the  States,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  severally,  acccMrding  to  their  respective  views  of  their  own  pe 
culiar  interest.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  never  couJd 
have  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  investing  the  general  govern- 

,  ment  with  authority  to  abolish  the  institution  at  its  pleasure.    It 
never  can  be  continued  for  a  single  day  if  the  exercise  of  such  a  pow 

.  er  be  assumed  or  usurped. 

But  it  may  be  contended  by  these  ultra  abolitionists  that  their  ob- 
feet  is  not  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  geneml  government,  but  to 
operate  upon  the  States  themselves  in  which  the  institution  of  domei^ 
tic  slavery  exists.  If  that  be  their  object,  why  are  these  aboliti<M) 
societies  and  movements  all  confined  to  the  free  States }  Why  are 
the  slave  States  wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed }  Why  do  the  aboli- 
tion presses  teem  with  publications  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  aai- 
mosity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States  against  those 
of  the  slave  States  ?  Why  is  Ck^gress  petitioned  >  ^  The  free  States 
have  no  more  power  or  right  to  interfere  with  institutions  in  the  slave 
States,  confided  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  those  States,  than 
they  would  have  to  interfere  wiih  institutions  existing  in  any  foreipi 
country.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  the  issue  of  numerous  inflammatory  publications,  and 
the  sending  out  (^  koturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  denouncing  and 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  Fiance  ?  Would 
they  be  regarded  as  proceedings  warranted  by  good  neighborhood  ? 
Or  what  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  slave 
States,  the  issuing  of  violent  and  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the  depu- 
tation of  missionaries,  pouring  out  impassioned  denunciations  against 
institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  free  States  ?  Is  their^ 
purpose  to  appeal  to  our  undcnrtandings,  and  to  actuate  our  humaai- 
ity  ^  And  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  holding  us 
up  to  the  acorn,  and  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  >  The  slaveiy  which  ex- 
ists among  us,  is  our  affiur  not  theirs  j  and  they  have  no  more  jutft 
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ooQcern  with  it  than  they  hare  with  sWrtty  u  it  existe  thfoughoii 
the  world.  Why  not  leare  it  to  as,  as  the  common  conatitutiMi  of 
our  country  has  left  it,  to  be  dealt  with,  under  the  guidance  of  Proyi- 
dence,  as  best  we  may  or  can  ? 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  arises  out  of  iihe  fact  of 
the  presence  in  the  slave  States  of  three  miUioiu  of  slaves.   They  are 
there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel  of  our  popnla- 
tion.    They  were  brought  into  the  country  originally  under  the  an* 
thority  of  the  parent  government  wlulst  we  were  colonies,  and  their 
importation  was  continued  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  our 
ancestors.     If  the  question  were  an  original  question,  whether,  there 
being  no  slaves  within  the  country,  we  should  introduce  them,  and 
incorparate  them  into  our  society,  that  would  be  a  totally  different 
question.    Few,  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
found  to  lavor  their  introduction.    No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  npon 
that  supposition,  Uieir  admission  with  more  determined  resolution 
and  conscientious  repugnance  than  I  should.    Bat  that  is  not  the 
question.    The  slaves  are  here ;  no  practical  scheme  for  theu'  removal 
or  separation  from  us  has  been  yet  devised  or  proposed ;  and  the  true 
inquiry  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  them.    In  human  afiairs  we 
are  often  constrained,  by  the  force  of  circuinstances  and  the  actual 
state  of  things,  to  do  what  we  would  not  do  if  that  state  of  things  did 
not  exist.    The  slaves  are  here,  and  here  must  remain,  in  some  con- 
dition ;  and,  I  repeat,  how  are  they  to  be  best  governed  ?    What  is 
best  to  be  done  for  their   happiness  and  our  own  ?    In  the  slave 
States  the  alternative  is,  that  the  white  man  must  govern  the  black, 
or  the  black  govern  Uie  white.    In  several  of  those  States,  the  num* 
ber  of  the  slaves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  white  population.    An 
immediate^  abolition  of  slavery  in  them,  as  these  ultra  abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  followed  by  a  deqierate  struggle  for  inuKiediate  as* 
cendancy  of  the  black  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would  be 
followed  by  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races,  which 
'would  break  out  into  a  civil  war  that  would  end  in  the  extermination 
or  subjugation  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.    In  snch  an  alternative, 
who  can  hesitate  ?    Is  it  not  better  for  both  parties,  that  the  existing 
atate  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the 
horrible  strifes  and  contests  which  would  inevitably  attend  an  imme- 
diate abolition  ?    This  is  our  true  ground  of  defence  for  the  continued 
existence  of  slavery  in  our  eomitrf .    It  is  that  which  our  revolntion- 
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iry  ancestore  assumed.    It  is  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  forms  our 
justification  in  the  ejesof  all  Christendom. 

A  third  impediment  to  immediate  abolition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  slave  property.  The 
total  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last 
enumeration  of  the  population,  was  a  little  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Assuming  their  increase  at  a  ratio,  which  it  probably  is^  of  five  pa 
cent,  per  annum,  their  present  number  would  be  three  millions.  The 
average  value  of  slaves  at  this  time  is  stated  by  persons  well  informed 
to  be  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  each.  To  be  certainly  within 
the  mark,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  only  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
total  value,  then,  by  that  estimate,  of  the  slave  property  in  the  United 
States,  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  property  is  diffused 
throughout  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  owned  by 
widows  and  orphans,  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  sound  and 
vigorous.  It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  family 
settlements.  It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  numerous  debts  contracted 
upon  its  fiuth,  and  is  the  sole  reliance,  in  many  instances,  of  creditors 
within  and  without  the  slave  States,  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to 
them.  And  now  it  is  rashly  proposed,  by  a  single  fiat  of  legislation, 
to  annihilate  this  immense  amount  of  property !  To  annihilate  it 
without  indemnity  and  without  compensation  to  its  owners  !  Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  efiect  such  an  object 
without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  bloodshed  > 

1  know  that  there  is  a  visionary  dogma,  which  holds  that  negro 
daves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on 
this  speculative  abstraction.  That  is  property  which  the  law  de- 
dares  to  be  property.  Two  hundred  years  of  legislation  have  sanc« 
tioned  and  sanctified  n^ro  slaves  as  property.  Under  all  the  fonoB 
of  government  which  have  existed  upon  this  continent  during  that 
long  space  of  time — ^under  the  British  government — ^under  the  colo- 
nial government — under  all  the  State  constitutions  and  governments 
— and  under  the  federal  government  itself-^they  have  been  deliber- 
ately and  solemnly  recognized  as  the  legitimate  subjects  of  property. 
To  the  wild  speculations  of  theorists  and  innovators  stands  opposed 
the  fact,  that  in  an  uninterrupted  period  of  two  hundred  years'  dur»> 
tion,  under  every  form  of  human  legislation,  and  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  government^  Afiricaii  negro  slaves  have  been  held 
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and  xespeoiei,  hare  descended  and  been  traDsfened,  as  lawfid  and 
iBdisfmtable  property.  They  were  treated  as  property  in  the  yery 
British  example  which  is  so  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  worthy  <tf 
oar  imitation.  Although  the  West  India  planters  had  no  voice  in  the . 
united  parliament  of  the  British  Isley  an  irresistible  sense  of  justice 
extorted  from  that  legislature  the.  grant  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  compensate  the  colonists  for  their  loss  of  property. 

If,  therefore,  these  ultra-abolitionists  are  seriously  determined  to 
pursue  their  immediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at  once  set 
about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  indem- 
nify  the  owners  of  slave  property.  And  the  taxes  to  raise  that  enor- 
mous amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon  themselves  or  upon  the 
free  States,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to  assent  to  such  an  assess- 
ment ;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  justice  and  an  outrage  against 
all  equity  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  tax  upon  the  slave  States  to  pay 
for  their  own  unquestioned  property. 

If  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance  in  their  . 
designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  profess  to  espouse 
ought  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing,  by  their  efforts, 
that  cause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a  century  the  prospect  of 
any  species  of  emancipation  of  the  African  race,  gradual  or  immediate, 
in  any  of  the  States.  They  have  done  more ;  they  have  increased  the 
rigors  of  legislation  against  slaves  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  slave 
States.  Forty  years  ago  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  its  limits. 
By  gradual  emancipation,  I  mean  that  slow  but  safe  and  cautious 
liberation  of  slaves  which  was  first  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1780,  and  according  to  which, 
the  generation  in  being  were  to  remain  in  slavery,  but  all  their  off- 
spring born  after  a  specified  day  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  and,  in  the  meantime,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instruction 
to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  That  was  the  species  ^ 
of  emancipation  which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I  allude,  was  discussed 
in  Kentucky.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  propose  or  think  of  imme- 
diate abolition.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  think  of  throwing  loose 
upon  the  community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  the  untutored  slaves 
of  the  State.    Many  thought,  and  I  among  them,  that  as  each  of  the 
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slare  States  had  a  right  exclusively  to  judge  for  itself  in  respect  to 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves  c(^mpartd 
with  the  white  population  in  that  State,  at  that  time,  was  so  incon- 
siderable that  a  system  of  gnvlual  emancipation  might  have  been 
safely  adopted  without  any  Imzard  to  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  I  still  think  that  the  question  of  such  emanci- 
pation in  the  farming  States  is  one  whose  solution  depends  upon  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  in  any  given  State.  If  I  had  been 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Franklin^s  plan  was 
adopted,  1  should  have  voted  for  it,  because  by  no  possibility  could 
the  black  race  ever  acquire  the  ascendancy  in  that  State.  But  if  I 
had  been  then,  or  were  now,  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  planting  States— 
the  southern  or  southwestern  States — I  should  have  opposed,  and 
would  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  whatever  of  emancipation, 
gradual  or  immediate,  because  of  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy 
of  the  black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  proposition  in  Kentucky  for  a  gradual  emancipation  did  not 
prevail,  but  it  was  susteined  by  a  large  and  respectable  minority. 
That  minority  had  increased  and  was  increasing,  until  the  abolition- 
ists commenced  their  operations.  The  effect  has  been  to  dissipate  aU 
prospects  whatever  for  the  present,  of  any  scheme  of  gradual  or  other 
emancipation.  The  people  of  that  State  have  been  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  these  abolition  movements,  and  the  number  who  would 
now  fkvor  a  system  even  of  gradual  emancipation,  is  probably  less 
than  it  was  in  the  years  179S-'9.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
held  in  1837-^,  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  by  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  of  the  State.  Many  motives  existed  for  the  passage 
of  the  law,  and  among  them  that  of  emancipation  had  its  influence. 
When  the  question  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  their  last  annu- 
al election,  only  about  one -fourth  of  the  whole  voters  of  the  State 
supported  a  call  of  a  Convention.  The  apprehension  of  the  danger 
of  abolition  was  the  leading  consideration  among  the  people  for  oppo- 
sing the  call.  But  for  that — but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
abolition  in  States  whose  population  had  no  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  vote  f^  a  Con- 
vention would  have  been  much  larger,  if  it  had  not  been  carried.  I 
felt  myself  constrained  to  take  immediate,  bdd,  and  decided  gmmd 
against  it« 
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Prior  to  tke  tgiUtion  of  this  flubjeel  of  abolitiott,  ihore  w«a  a  pro 
grofliive  meliorati<Mi  in  the  oondition  of  slaves  throag^Mmt  all  the  alave 
Statet.  In  some  of  them,  schods  of  instraction  ware  opened  by  fan* 
nsne  and  religioiis  persons.  These  are  all  now  checked ,  and  a  sinril 
of  insubordination  haring  shown  itself  in  some  localities,  tmoeiMe) 
it  is  belicTed,  to  i^x^Ution  moveuenta  and  esrartions,  ttia  legiabtive 
authority  has  {band  it  eiqpedient  to  infiise  fresh  rigor  iato  the  pc^tee, 
and  laws  which  regnlato  the  condiot  of  the  shnres. 

And  now,  Mr.  FMddent,  if  it  were  possifole  to  orercome  the  in- 
snrmoimtable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  w^  of  immediate  abolStion, 
let  ns  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences  which  would  in» 
evitably  ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the 
progress  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  struggle  which  would  instanta- 
necmsly  arise  between  the  two  races  in  most  <^  the  souUiem  and 
aoothwestem  States.  And  what  a  dreadful  struggle  would  it  not  be! 
Bmbitteted  by  all  the  recollections  of  the  past,  by  the  unconquersbla 
prejudices  which  would  prevail  between  two  races,  and  sttmulated  by 
M  ibe  hopes  and  fesn  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in  whidi 
the  eictermination  of  the  biacks,or  their  aseendam^  over  the  whitee, 
would  be  the  sole  alternative  Prior  to  the  conclusion,  or  during  the 
progress  of  such  a  contest,  vast  numbers,  probd^ly  of  the  blade  race 
would  migrate  into  the  free  States ;  and  what  e^ect  wouM  such  a 
migration  have  upon  the  laboring  classes  in  those  States ! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  Umted  Stetes  is  geograiMoal ; 
the  fi^  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  slave  laborers 
the  other ;  each  class  punuii^  its  own  avocations  almost  altogether 
unmixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  suppoeition  of  immediate  aboli* 
tion,  the  blaek  elaas,  migrating  into  the  free  States,  wouFd  enter  into 
oompetition  with  the  white  class,  diminishing  the  wages  of  their  labor, 
and  augmenting  the  hardships  of  their  con£tioin. 

This  is  not  all.  The  abdliticmists  itrenuousty  appose  idl  tepltftttiM 
of  the  two  races.  Iconfesn  to  you,  «lr,  tiiat  I  have eeen  with  regM, 
grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to  the  project  of 
ooitonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
msua,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or  not,  is  character 
iBdd  by  more  unmixed  humanity  and  benefvolence  than  timt  of  traMK 
potting,  with  flieir  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color  m  the  United 
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Steles  to  tke  land  of  their  aDceatora.  Itiias  the  poweifiil  reoommeD- 
dation  that  vhatever  it  does  is  good ;  and,  if  it  affiaets  nothings  it  in- 
flicts no  one  evil  <Nr  mischief  iqion  any  portion  of  oar  society.  There 
is  no  neoessaiy  hostility  between  the  cbjecto  of  oolonizaiion  and  abo- 
lition. Colonization  deals  only  with,  the  free  man  of  ooloTy  and  that 
with  his  own  free  Yolontary  consent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sla^ 
yery.  It  disturbs  no  man's  property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the 
slaye  States,  nor  to  attribute  any  to  the  general  gorernnient.  All  ite 
action,  and  all  its  ways  and  means  are  yoluntary,  depending  upon  die 
Ufisaing  of  Proyidence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled  upon  it. 
And  yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  denounce  it  with  so  much  peraeyeriug 
zeal  and  such  umnixed  bitteniess  as  do  the  abolitionists. 

They  put  themselyes  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation  what* 
oyer  between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for  e?er  pent 
up  together  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their  animosities, 
and  cottstantiy  endangering. the  peace  of  the  comi^ranity.  They  pio- 
claim,  indeed,  that  color  is  nothii^ ;  that  the  oiganic  and  character- 
istic differences  between  the  two  races  ought  to  be  entirely  oyeriodc- 
ed  and  disregarded.  And,  deyated  themselyes  to  a  sublime  but  im^ 
practicable  philosophy,  they  would  teach  us  to  eradicate  all  the  re- 
pugnances c^  our  nature,  and  to  take  to  our  bosoma  and  our  boards 
the  black  man  as  we  do  the  white,  on  the  same,  footing  of  equal  social, 
condition.  Do  they  not  perceiye  that  in  thus  confounding  all  the 
distinctions  which  Giod  himself  has  made,  they  arraign  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Proyidence  itself  ?  It  has  been  his  diylne  pleasure 
to  make  the  black  man  black,  and  the  white  man  white,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  other  repulsiye^  constitutional  difierencea.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  maintain,  nor  AfM  I  endeayor  to  proye,  that  it 
was  any  part  of  his  diyine  intention  that  the  one  race  should  be  held 
in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  other ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  those 
whom  he  has  created  difl^nt,  and  has  declared,  by  their  physical 
structure  and  color,  ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  should  not  be  brought 
together  by  any  process  whateyer  of  unnatuial  amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  eyil  contest  which  I  hare  supposed  could 
be  ayoided,  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peac^ol  altena* 
tiye,  if  it  were  possible  to  eflhctuate  the  project  of  abolition.  The 
abolitionists  oppose  all  oolonizatiou,  and  it  irresistibly  follows,  wfaat- 
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ever  they  may  protest  or  declare,  that  they  are  in  favor  of  amalga* 
mation.  And  who  are  to  bring  about  this  amalgamation  ?  I  have 
heard  of  none  of  these  ultra  abolitionists  furnishing  in  their  own  fam* 
ilies  or  persons  examples  of  intermarriage.  Who  is  to  begin  it  ?  Is 
it  their  purpose  not  only  to  create  a  pinching  competition  between 
black  labor  and  white  labor,  but  do  they  intend  also  to  contaminate 
the  industrious  and  laboring  classes  of  society  at  the  north,  by  a  re- 
volting admixtore  of  the  black  element? 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African  race  among 
us  ?  Are  they  for  ever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?  That  question  was 
asked  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been  answered  by  fifty 
years  of  prosperity,  but  little  chequered  ftom  this  cause.  It  will  be 
repeated  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  true  answer  is,  that 
the  same  Providence  who  has  hitherto  guided  and  governed  us,  and 
averted  all  serious  evils  firom  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races,  will  guide  and  govern  our  posterity.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  We  have  hitherto,  with  that  blessing,  taken  care  of 
ourselves.  Posterity  will  find  the  means  of  its  own  preservation  and 
prosperity.  It  is  only  in  the  most  direful  event  which  can  befal  this 
people  that  this  great  interest,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests, 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts  the  black 
population  is  gaining  upon  the  white,  it  only  constitutes  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States.  And  taking  the  aggre* 
gates  of  the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantly,  though  slowly, 
gaining  upon  the  African  portion.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the 
periodical  returns  of  our  population.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  indulge 
in  gloomy  forebodings  about  the  impenetrable  future.  But,  if  we 
may  attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  and  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I, 
too,  have  ventured  on  a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  w31  not 
now  trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  published  to  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  in  the  pogress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will 
remain  among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  period  of  ^e  formation  of  our  constitution, 
and  afterwards,  our  patriotic  ancestors  apprehended  danger  to  the 
Union  ftom  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  divid- 
ing the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which 
found  tfadr  outiet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    They  seemed  to  present  a 
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naftoral  separation.  That  danger  has  yanished  befcre  the  iiM 
achievements  of  the  spirit  of  internal  improyeioenty  and  the  inunorta 
genius  of  Fulton.  And  now,  no  where  is  found  a  more  loyal  attach* 
ment  to  the  Union  than  among  those  very  western  people,  who,  it 
was  apprehended,  would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

.  The  other  cause,  domestic  slayeiy,  happily  the  sole  remainiiig 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist.  It 
was  this  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle  and  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  gen- 
eral constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  resided 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  per- 
manency of  our  Union.  The  father  of  his  country,  in  his  last  afiect- 
ing  and  solemn  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizens,  deprecated,  as  a  most 
calamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions  which  it  might  produce. 
The  convention  wisely  left  to  the  several  states  the  power  over  the 
institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary  to  the  plan  of  union 
^hich  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  the  general  government 
could  not  be  invested  without  planing  the  seeds  of  certain  destruc- 
tion.   There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by  any  unhallowed  hand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility  of 
dissolving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate  knows  that  I  have  depre- 
cated  allusions,  on  ordinary^  occasions,  to  that  direful  event.  Tlie 
country  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of  my 
public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sino^ty  of 
my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should  be 
false  in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolition 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  danger.  The  sbd^" 
tionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of  uniting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  states  as  one  man,  against  the  inhabitants  q£ 
the  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget  union  on  the  other. 
And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  all 
the  violent  prejudices,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosi 
ties  which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.  A  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  will  have  taken  place,  while  the  forms  of  its 
existence  remain.  The  most  valuable  element  of  union^  mutual  kind* 
ness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds,  which  now  bagp 
pily  unite  us,  will  have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  One  section  wiU 
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0tinid  ia  menaehig  aad  hoatile  amy  againgt  the  other.  The  eellisioii 
of  opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  ndt 
attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily  lie  concealed  from  our 
view*  AbolHionistB  thcmeelyes  would  shrink  back  in  dismay  and 
honor  at  the  comtemplation  of  desolated  fields,  conflagrated  cities, 
murdered  inhabitants,  and  the  orerthrow  of  the  fairest  fitbric  of  hu- 
nrian  goyernment  that  erer  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  cirilized  man. 
Nor  should  these  abolitionists  flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can 
succeed  in  their  object  of  uniting  the  people  of  tlie  free  states,  they 
will  enter  the  contest  with  numerical  superiority  that  must  ensure 
victory.  All  history  and  experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty of  war.  And  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to 
conquer,  whom  would  they  conquer  ?  A  foreign  fo6 — one  who  had 
insulted  our  flag,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country  waste  r 
No,  sir !  no,  sir.  It  would  be  a  conquest  without  laurels,  without 
glory^-41  self,  a  suicidal  conquest — a  conquest  of  brothers  over  bro» 
thers,  achieved  by  one  over  another  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
common  ancestors,  who  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  had  fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a  bard 
battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed  our  country  from  the  British  crown, 
and  established  our  national  independence. 

The  inhabitaats  of  the  slaye  states  are  sometimes  accused  by  their 
northern  brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rashness  and  sensibillly 
to  the  dpenAoDB  and  proceedings  of  abolitionists.  But,  before  they 
can  be  rightly  judged,  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  conditions.  Let 
me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  slave  states  were  to  form  sooietieiL 
•iteidizs  iveeses,  make  large  peoumary  contributions,  send  for  n»- 
EneroQS  missionaries  thron^ifaout  all  their  own  borders,  and  enter  into 
machinations  to  bum  ike  beautifiil  capitols,  destroy  the  productive 
manufactories,  and  sink  in  the  ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  noitiievtfk 
States.  Would  these  incendiary  proceedings  be  regarded  as  neigh* 
horly  and  friendly,  and  consisteBt  with  the  fraternal  sentiments  which 
riibald  ever  be  cherished  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  towards  ano- 
ther }  Would  they  recite  no  emotion  ?  Occasion  no  maniftstations 
of  diftaotisfhetion,  nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence  }  But 
the  supposed  oaaa  fritts  Ieut  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most  essentiiA 
ebcQBMitaDce.   In  no  coatimgaoicj  could  these  ca]»it(^,  manufretories', 
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and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and  massacre  tbe  inhdiitants  of  the  norlb" 
ern  States. 

I  am,  Mr.  President,  no  friend  of  slaveffy.  The  searcher  of  all 
hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong  in 
tbe  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practicablei  I  d»» 
sire  to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  fieimily  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to  that  of  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United  States  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European  descendants.  Tlieir 
slavery  forms  an  exception — an  exception  resulting  from  a  stem  and 
Inexorable  necessity — ^to  the  general  liberty  in  the  United  States — 
We  did  not  originate,  nor  are  we  responsible  for,  this  necessity. 
Their  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  could  only  be  established  by  viola- 
ting the  incontestable  powers  of  the  States,  and  subverting  the  Union. 
And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later, 
the  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not  ob- 
scured by  the  bright  and  efiulgent  and  cheering  light  that  beams  all 
around  us  ?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as  we  are,  if  true 
to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  gloiy  }  Our  only 
real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous,  elevated,  and  visible.  It  was 
clearly  discerned  at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen  through- 
out our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and  destroy 
all  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  us .'  I 
beseech  the  abolitionists  themselves,  solemnly  to  pause  in  thor  nmd 
and  &tal  course.  Amid  the  infinite  vamty  of  objects  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  which  invite  the  employment  of  their  enet^^es,  let 
them  select  some  one  more  harmless,  that  does  not  threaten  to  deluge 
our  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon  that  small  portion  of  the  dargy, 
which  has  lent  itself  to  these  vrild  and  ruinous  schemes,  not  to  forget 
the  holy  nature  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion, 
and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful  examples.  I  entreat  that  portion  of  my 
countrywomen  who  have  given  their  countenance  to  aboHtion,  to  re- 
member that  they  are  ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in 
their  own  appropriate  and  delightful  sphere ;  and  to  reflect  that  the 
ink  which  they  shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolition 
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petitioQi  may  prove  bat  the  pielade  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
their  brethren.  I  adjure  all  the  inhabitanU  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke 
and  discoantenaneoy  by  their  opmion  and  their  example,  measures 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitoas  consequences. 
And  let  us  all  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish  in 
unfading  memory  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly 
through  all  the.triak  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to,  it  will  con- 
duct their  posterity  through  all  that  may,  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  be  reserved  for  them. 
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At  Tatlorsville,  Virginia,  July  10, 1840. 


LMr.  Clat  was  invited  by  the  Whigs  of  his  native  County,  to  visit  and  meet 
them  at  the  festive  board  during  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1840.  He  complied  as 
soon  as  his  duties  in  the  Senate  wonld  permit,  and,  being  addressed  from  the  chair 
in  a  sentiment  expressive  of  gmtitode  and  admiration,  responded  as  follows :] 

I  THINK  iny  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  that  availing  myself  of  the 
priyilege  of  my  long  service  in  the  public  councils,  jost  adverted  to, 
the  resolution,  which  I  have  adopted,  is  not  unreasonable  of  leaving 
to  younger  men,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  duty,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies.  After  the  event  which  occurred  last  winter  at  the  capi- 
tol  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believed  it  due  to  myself,  to  the  Whig  cause, 
and  to  the  country,  to  announce  to  the  public,  with  perfect  truth  and 
sincerity,  aud  without  any  reserve,  my^xed  determination  to  support 
the  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  there  made.  To  put 
down  all  misrepresentations,  I  have,  on  suitable  occasions,  repeated 
this  annunciation,  and  now  declare  my  solemn  conviction  that  the 
purity  and  security  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  imperatively  demand  the  election  of  that  citizen  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  occasion  forms  an  exception  firom  the  rule  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself.  I  have  come  here  to  the  county  of  my  nativity 
in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  to  meet,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the  com- 
panions and  the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  my  youth.  Wher- 
ever we  roam,  in  whatever  climate  or  land  we  are  cast  by  the  acci- 
dents of  human  life,  beyond  the  mountains  or  beyond  the  ocean,  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  or  in  the  retreats  and  shades  of 
private  life,  our  hearts  turn  with  an  irresistible  instinct  to  the  cher- 
ished spot  which  ushered  us  into  existence.  And  we  dwell  with 
delightfiil  associations  on  the  recollection  of  the  streams  in  wkich, 
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{iNir  hajiA  dajBftwe  fa»thed»  ftbe  Ibnateuis  at  wbUk  (wo  ^"rrjritai 
Ih*  piney  fields,  the  hills  aad  tbe  valleye  where  we  Mfortbi^  amdjiim 
Ineiids  who  shared  these  eajoyments  with  us.  Alas !  too  many  ^ 
tlMse  fiiends  of  miae  have  gone  whither  we  must  ail  shortly  go,  aii)4 
ikb  ffeaenee  hete  of  the  small  remaant  left  behind  attests  boMi  ^m 
hum  and  our  early  attachment.  I  would  greatly  prefer,  my  fxlaiids^ 
to  employ  the  time  which  this  ▼isit  afibrds  in  friendly  and  fiuniUar 
oofiirenation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed  companions,  and  on  the 
seenes  and  adyentures  of  our  younger  days ;  but  the  ezpectatiM  • 
#bieh  prevails,  the  awful  state  of  our  beloved  country,  and  the  aj^ 
portunities  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  public  councila  impose  on  me 
the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics  less  congenial  with  die  ftelisp 
«f  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher  public  interest.  I  assure  y«^, 
Allow  citiatens,  however,  that  I  present  myself  before  yon  for  no  pwk 
pose  of  exciting  prefudices  or  inflaming  passions,  but  to  speak  to  y«ia 
in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to  testify  to  the  thiqgs  which  I  kn0% 
or  the  convictions  which  I  entertain,  as  an  ancient  friend,  who  has 
lived  long  and  whose  career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose.  Throq^- 
<iut  an  arduous  life,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth  a^d  the  goad 
of  the  country  the  guides  of  my  public  conduct ;  but  in  Hsnovar 
county,  for  which  I  cherish  sentiments  of  respect,  gratitude  foid  v«a^ 
oration,  above  all  other  places,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  tbtit 
I  did  not  sincerely  and  truly  believe. 

Why  b  the  plough  deserted,  the  tools  of  the  meebanie  laid  asMte, 
and  all  are  seen  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people  ?  What  oeon- 
stons  those  Vast  and  useftil  assemblages  which  we  behold  in  evoQr 
'State,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ?  Why  thdse  conventioaii 
#f  l9ie  people,  at  a  common  centre,  fh>m  all  the  extremities  of  thai 
vast  Union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  commuw^i 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  deliverance  ?  Why  this  rabid  i^ 
petite  for  public  discussions  ?  What  is  the  solution  of  tfae  phenoma- 
*non,  which  we  observe,  of  a  grtet  nation,  agitated  upon  its  whola 
'surfiu^,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  fike  the  ocean  when  cOttVQlaad4||r 
some  terrible  storm  ?    Them  must  be  a  cause,  and  no  ordinary  cawa- 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document,  that  ever 
-issued  from  tiie  pen  of  roan,Hhit  ^^alVexperienoe  haii  sbowaa^that 
tnalikind  are  more  disposed  to  sdfer,  whiiO'  evils  avoraiifibrabl^iilhvt 
la  tight  themselves  by  ahotiririag  tha  forms  to  which  thqr  a«a»acaiii 
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tOMGd.  The  t€C6Dt  kittoiy  <xf  ow  p60pte  fcrnithef 
that  troth.  Th^  are  active,  enterprifiiog  and  iDteUigent ;  bat  tia 
not  prone  to  make  gronndless  complainta  against  public  servants.  If 
we  now  every  where  behold^  them  in  motion,  it  is  because  thej 
fisel  that  the  grievances  under  which  they  are  writhing  can  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  They  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change,  that 
no  change  can  render  their  condition  worse,  and  that  any  change 
must  better  it.  This  is  the  judgment  to  which  they  have  come  :  thtt 
'  ihe  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear.  They  know 
'  that,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  they  have  reason  to  he 
thankful  and  gratefol ;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  borne  with 
'fortitude  and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  pervading  conviction  and 
persuasion  that,  in  the  administration  of  government,  there  has  been 
something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  the  Vessel  of  Stale 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless  and  unskilful  pilots,  who 
have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted  stale 
of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  action,  the 
encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  I  have  no  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  instances  of  these,  as  they  have  occurred  in  succession,  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  been  again  and  again  exposed  on 
other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this  a  proper  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  the  enormity  of  the  pretensions,  principles  and  prac- 
tioes  of  that  department,  as  they  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  dia- 
dosed  in  these  late  years,  and  to  throw  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
^heen  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable  language  of  our  illoa- 
trlous  countryman,  that  the  federal  executive  had  an  awful  squinting 
towards  monarchy.  Here,  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  surrounded  by 
sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with  him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms 
in  defence  of  American  liberty  against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  ap- 
preciate place  to  expose  the  impending  danger  of  creating  a  domea* 
tic  monarch.  And  may  I  not,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  warning  voice  of  another,  although  far  humbler,  son  of  Han- 
over may  not  pass  unheeded  ? 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new  and 
alanning  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
the  cftct  of  wfakh,  if  eatabliriiedaiid  leeognized  by  the  people,  mvt§t 
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.  isBvitpibly  ^Qonveit  it  iata  a  monarchy.    The  fint  of. these,  aadit  w9b 

.  A  fityorlte  principle  with  him,  was,  that  the  executive  department 

.  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.     By  this  principle  of  unity,  he  meant 

and  intended  that  all  the  executive  officers  of  government  should  be 

bound  to  obey  the  commands  and  execate  the  orders  of  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and 

he  be  responsible  for  them.     Prior  to  his  administration,  it  had  been 

.  oonudered  that  they  were  bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitu- 

.  lion  and  laws,  subject  only  to  the  general  superintendance  of  the 

.  President,  and  responsible  by  impeachment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of 

justice  for  injuries  inflicted  on  private  citizens. 

,  But  the  annunciation  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle  was 
aot  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  President  Jackson ;  it  was 
.  essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its  object,  should 
he  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to  eiO^t  by 
an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  of  dismission  from  office,  be- 
yond all  precedent,  and  to  cases  -and  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  furnished  just  grounds  for  his  impeachment,  according  to  the 
jolemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  and  other  members  of  the  first  Con- 
ipress  under  the  present  constitution.  • 

Now,  if  the  whole  official  corps,  subordinate  to  the  President  of 
.  the  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold  their 
respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience  to  his 
will,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  and  not  to  the 
constitution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct.  The 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments  of  office,  per- 
.  haps  the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would  make 
this  result  absolutely  certain. 

The  development  ot  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismission, 
would  have  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  view,  without  the  exercise  of 
it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  President  was  to  be 
wholly  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled  to  expose  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from  office,  the  ap- 
prehension of  public  censure  would  temper  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
Ihe  poifer,  and  throw  some  protection  around  the  subordinate  offid^* 

Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  pretension  has  been  advanced,  thiit 
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IMiotigh  the  coQCCirrcnce  of  the  Senate  is  necessaiy  bj  the  conilRQ- 
tioD  to  the  confirmation  of  an  appointment,  the  President  may  suhae- 
qtiently  diamiss  the  person  appointed,  not  only  without  commtmiea- 
ting  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted  to  the  Senate,  bat  without 
any  such  communication  to  the  people  themselres,  for  whose  Veoefit 
all  offices  are  created !  And  so  bold  and  daring  has  the  executite 
brance  of  the  government  become,  that  one  of  its  cabinet  ministeia, 
himself  a  subordinate  officer,  has  contemptuotxsly  refused  to  membets 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  whieh  lie 
has  undertaken  to  dism^iss  from  office  persons  acting  as  deputy  post- 
masters in  his  department. 

As  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  made  by  President  JacIooB, 
of  responsibility  for  all  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  it  is  the 
merest  mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  will  escape  punish- 
ment by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he  by  olledging  the  hardj^p  of  beiiig 
punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.  We  fiave  a  {Mractical 
exposition  of  this  principle  In  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
militia.  The  Secretary  of  War  comes  out  to  screen  the  President, 
By  testifying  that  he  never  saw  what  he  strongly  recommended ;  and 
the  President  reciprocates  that  favor  by  retaining  the  Secretary  m 
place,  notwithstanding  he  has  proposed  a  plan  for  organizii^  the  mi- 
litia, which  is  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional.  If  the  President 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  cabinet  mhnister,  in  daily  intercourse 
with  him,  how  is  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a  receiver  in  Wisconsin  or 
Iowa  ?  To  concentrate  all  responsibility  in  the  President,  h  to  anm- 
hilate  all  responsibility.  For  who  ever  expects  to  see  the  day  arrive 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  impeached — or  if  fjte- 
peached,  when  he  cannot  command  more  than  one-third  of  the  SetMe 
to  defeat  the  impeachment  ? 

But  to  construct  the  scheme  of  practical  despotism,  while  M  the 
forms  of  free  government  remained,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one  ftttr- 
ther  step.  By  the  constitution,  the  President  is  enjoined  to  take  dke 
that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was  merely  intended '1o 
lAipose  on  him  the  duty  of  a  general  superintendence  ;  to  see  tttit 
^'effices  were  filled,  officers  at  their  respective  posts  in  the  disehaige 
>^  their  official  functions,  and  all  obstructions  to  the  enforcement  ^ 
the  laws  were  removed,  and  when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  call 
*«4t  the  militia.    No  one  ever  Hnagined,  prior  to  the  idMlMkMitioii 
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o£  Presideat  Jaekson,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  was  .to 
Qocupy  himself  with  supervisiog  and  attending  to  the  execution  of  all 
ihe  Qiinute  details  of  one  of  the  hosts  of  oiSces  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late  Presi* 
dent  pot  forward  that  most  extraordinary  {Hretension,  that  the  constat 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  he  executed  as  he  un- 
derstood diem ;  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to  he  sustained  by 
an  argument  equally  extraordinary,  that  the  President,  being  a  sworn 
officer,  must  carry  them  into  effect  «cc<Hding  to  his  sense  of  their 
meaning.  The  oonstitutiott  and  lawa  were  to  be  executed  not  ae* 
cording  to  their  import,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestonBy  as 
interpreted  by  contemporaneous  expositions,  as  expounded  by  con- 
current judicial  decisions,  as  fixed  by  an  unintemq^ted  course  of  Con* 
gressional  legislation,  but  in  that  sense  which  a  President  of  tfa« 
United  States  happened  to  understand  them ! 

To  complete  this  executive  usurpation,  one  further  object  remaioedi 
By  the  constitution,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy  is  coi^ 
ferred  on  the  President  If  he  could  unite  the  purse  with  the  swofidt 
Bodiing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  In 
1833  the  Presideat  seized  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  continued  substantially  under  hiB  control.  Tha 
seizure  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one  Secretary  of  the  Treaauiy, 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  by  the  dismissal  oC 
another,  who  refused  to  violate  the  law  of  the  laad,  upon  the  ordem 
of  the  President 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  can  be  toucM 
without  a  previous  appropriation  by  law,  nor  drawn  out  of  the  tceaiih 
ury  without  ih»  ooncuxrence  and  signature  of  the  Secretary,  th^ 
Treasurer,  tbe  Register,  and  the  Comptroller.  But  are  not  all  H^kesf 
ftretended  securities  idle  and  unavailing  forms  ?.  We  have  seen  tb4» 
1^  Ihe  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  dismission,  all  th^fr 
4ifficecs  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subject^  to  \\^ 
yeU  of  the  President.  What  resistance  would  any  of  them  wfif 
with,  the  penalty  of  'dismission  suspended  over  their  heads,  to  ajgf 
Girders  of  the  President,  to  pour  <mt  the  treasure  of  ihe  United  Sta||||, 
-^diether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  qr  not  ?  Do  not  mpol^  up 
VPtktbevaiiiawiraiiceofthebofiQraiidlffobity^ifa  P<e4J4e«t»  air 
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remind  us  of  the  confidence  wlbicb  we  ought  to  repone  m  hm  imagmcii 
virtues.  The  pervading  principles  of  our  system  of  govenmieBt-- of 
all  free  government — is  not  merely  the  possibility,  bat  the  absolute 
certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery,  with  even  the  highest  function- 
aij  of  the  State  ;  and  hence  aU  the  restrictions,  securities,  and  gna- 
ranties,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  sad  experience  of 
history  had  inculcated,  have  been  devised  and  throwa  around  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Here,  friends  aad  fellow^citiaens,  let  ub  pause  and  eontemplate  this 
stupendous  stnicttHre  tti  executive  machinery  and  despotism,  which 
has  been  reared  in  our  young  republic.  Tiie  executive  branch  af  the 
government  is  a  uait ;  throughout  all  its  arteries  and  veins  there  is 
to  be  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  will  The  number  of  the  snbordi- 
ttate  executive  officers  and  dependents  in  the  United  States  has  been 
estimated  in  an  official  report,  founded  on  public  documents,  made  by 
a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Whatever  it  may  be,  all  of  them,  wherever  thejr  are  situated, 
are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President.  An  absolute 
obedience  to  his  will  is  secured  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  dis* 
missing  them  at  his  pleasure,  from  their  respective  places.  To  make 
this  terrible  power  of  dismission  more  certain  and  efficacious,  its  ex- 
ercise is  covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without  the  smaSest  re* 
sponsibility.  The  constitutioB  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  ta 
be  executed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  President  understands  them — 
although  that  sense  may  be  at  variance  with  the  understanding  of 
every  other  man  in  the  United  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  from  the  principles  deduced  by  the  President  from  the 
eonstitutional  injunction  as  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that,  if  an 
fct  of  Congress  be  passed,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  constitution^ 
er  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the  courts,  in  his  opinion,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  that  act  or  that  decision  the  President 
is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he  couM  not  cause  it  to  be  enforced:, 
without  a  violation,  as  is  pretended,  of  his  official  oath.  Candor  re* 
quires  the  admission,  that  the  prindple  has  not  yet  been  pushed  in 
practice  in  these  cases ;  but  it  manifestly  eemprehends  them ;  and  who 
doubts,  that  if  the  spirit  of  usurpation  is  not  arrested  and  rebuked, 
diey  will  be  finally  reached  ?  The  march  of  power  is  ever  onwank 
As,  times  and  seasons  admonish,  it  openly  and  h(M\j  in  btoad  day 
ttsakes  its  progress ;  or  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the  enormify  of  Ha 
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^MMtioDf^it  silently  and  •ecretlyy  in  the  duk  of  thei%bt)  steols  its 
devious  way.  It  now  stonns  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress, 
of  Hber^ ;  it  now  saps  and  undermines  its  foundations-  Finally^  the 
eepunand  of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  Presidenti  and 
having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Slates,  he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse  and  sword,. 
s^  iong,  so  much,  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  all  true  lovers  of  ciWl. 
liberty.  And  our  present  Chief  Magistrate  stands  solemnly  and  vo- 
lanlariiy  pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
si^  and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the  principles  of  his  illustrious. 
pfedecessor  ! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one  will  in 
tk*  State.  All  is  concentrated  in  the  President.  He  directs,  orders^ 
oaoimands  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State.  Through,  the  official 
ilgencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  absolutely  subjected  to' 
his  will,  he  executes,  according  to  his  pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole 
pewer  of  the  commonwealth,  which  has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed 
by  him.  And  one  sole  will  predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole 
of  this  vast  community.  If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  not 
oaimble  of  conceiving  or  defining  it.  Names  are  nothing.  The  ex- 
istence or  non«exi8tence  of  arbitrary  government  does  not  depend 
iqpon  the  title  or  denomination  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the  State, 
bat  upon  the  quantum  of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Au'^ 
tocrat,  sultan,  emperor,  dictator,  king,  doge,  president,  are  all  mere 
Quaes,  in  which  the  power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to^ 
be  found,  but  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  constitution,  or  jthe  established 
usages  and  practices  of  the  several  States  which  they  govern  and 
ooatrol.  If  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  President  of  all  the. 
Russias,  the  actual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority  under 
his  new  denomination,  would  continue  undiminished ;  and,  if  th% 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  Autocrat  of 
Ibe  United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  would  not  be  increas- 
ed, without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

General  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a  wide 
row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  left  some  gleaningp 
to  his  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep  clean  tba 
fielil  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the  official  corps  tha 
active  exertion  of  their  personal  and  official  influence  was  left  by  him 
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Il^be  enfefoed  by  Mr.  Vta  Bm^ti,  in  all  p<^ar  eleotiant.  IfeMU 
ifot  stifBksient  ihBi  the  official  corps  was  botud  impliciUy  to  obej  4* 
will  of  the  President.  It  was  not  soficicnt  that  this  <]A)edte»ad  mm 
coerced  by  the  tremendoos  power  of  dismission.  It  soon  beeamai  ap^- 
parent  thai  this  corps  might  be  beneficially  employed  to  psomote^^ift 
odier  matters  than  the  busines  iji  their  offices,  the  views  and  interorti 
of  the  President  and  his  party.  They  are  far  more  efficient  thaB  any. 
standing  array  of  eqaal  nnmbers.  A  standing  army  would  be  i 
rtted,  and  stand  out  from  the  people,  would  be  an  object  oi , 
and  suspicion ;  and,  being  always  in  corps,  or  in  detachments,  cmiU^ 
exert  no  influence  on  popular  elections.  But  the  official  corps  is  dia* 
persed  throughout  the  country,  in  every  town^  village,  and  city,  mix- 
ing with  the  people,  attending  their  meetings  and  eonventions,  becmn- 
ing  chairmen  and  members  of  committees,  and  urging  and  Btimnliti^g; 
partizans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in  concert,  mA 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  obeying  orders  imued  from  tho  eentsay 
their  influence,  aided  by  executive  patronage,  by  the  post-office  da* 
partmeat,  and  all  the  vast  other  means  of  the  executive,  is  nlmaat 
irresistable. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinates  aftba 
executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my  coUeagaa, 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate*  Ha 
Bad  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  issued  a  circular  la 
restrain  federal  officers  from  intermedling  in  popular  elections.  Ha- 
had  before  him  the  British  example,  according  to  which  place  aaaia 
and  pensioners. were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  ao^ 
mane  of  them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his 
Mil  left  them  free  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only 
the  use  of  their  official  influence.  And  how  was  Uiis  bill  received  ia 
Ike  Senate  ?  Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  chaiactar 
and  to  pursue  the  principles  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  ?  No  such  thiDg.  it 
was  denounced  as  a  sedition  bill.  And  the  just  odium  of  that  scdhirB^ 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  protect  office-]H>lder8  against  the  people, 
was  successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  people 
against  the  office-holders  I  Not  only  were  they  left  unreatraiead, 
but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an  official  report  to  emf^Ojf 
Iheir  mfiuenoe  in  behalf  of  the  administration  at  the  election  of  Ifaa 
feople. 
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HhMcfto^  Ihe  mnayoA  Aenavy  imm  reiattHMd  nBaftetod  Ky  i 
pswBt  of  dbmiflsion,  aid  Hkiej  have  not  been  called  into  the  ] 
titTiee  cf  tbe  exocutite.  But  no  attenti?e  obserrer  of  tke  ] 
■od  prooeedinga  of  tfae  men  in  powvr  oaiiU  fidl  to  see  that  the  ittjp 
not  diatant  -whan  they,  too,  would  be  raqfoifed  to  perfona  lk» 
ofieea  of  the  President.  Aeoordinglyy  the  proeeaa  o#  aoi^ 
TSitii^-  them  into  cgcecntiTe  instrnmenta  haa  oommenced  in  a  toflU 
■artial  aaaemfaied  at  Baltinuwe.  Two  offioeia  of  the  amy  ef  Ika 
United  States  have  been  there  |Nit  npon  their  aolenm  trial,  imliin 
charge  of  prejudicing  the  democratic  party  by  making  purchases  fer 
Ikn  supply  of  theannyfipoin  membeis  ef  the  Whig  party !  II  knot 
pseteoded  that  the  United  States  were  prejudiced  by  those  pnrahaaat^ 
e»  the  oontrwy,  it  was  I  believe,  eafeafalished  dial  tiiey  were  chaapif 
than  eoidd  have  been  made  fimn  the  snpportera  of  the  adminialraiiia* 
Bat  Uie  diarge  was,  that  to  pnrchnaa  at  all  fram  the  opponeal%  ii^ 
slaad  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  was  an  mjuryto  the  deaaaM 
ecatic  party,  whkh  required  that  the  ofbnders  should  be  put  apa^ 
Aek  trial  before  a  oqiurt  martial !  And  Ais  tnal  waa  conmieneedjat 
the  instance  of  a  committee  ef  a  demooratie  convention,  and  < 
ed  and  prosecuted  by  them  I  The  scandalous  spectacle  is  ] 
to  an  enlightened  world  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people  < 
eating  tbe  orders  of  a  self-cseated  power,  organised  within  the  1 
of  the  Stale,  and  upon  sudi  an  accuaation,  anaigning',  before  a  mdUm 
taiy  tribunal,  gaUant  men,  who  are  charged  with  the  defenee  of  tha 
iMiner  and  the  interest  of  their  oountrj,  and  with  bearing  its  ei^jias'iar 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  I 


But  Ote  army  and  navy  are  too  small,  and  in  composition  i 
palrioUo  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  fliis  administration.  Itmum 
tke  recent  proposition  of  tiie  Secretaory  ef  War,  strongly  recemmaa#t 
ed  by  the  President,  under  odor  of  a  new  organiaatioa  of  the  milMa^ 
to  create  a  standing  force  of  200,000  men,  an  amount  which  no  con- 
eavabk  foreign  exigency  can  ever  make  necessary.  It  is  net  lay 
purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  that  alarmiDg  and  noMl 
dangerous  plan  of  the  executive  departBMmit  ef  the  federal  gwmm* 
inent.  It  has  justly  excited  a  burst  of  general  indignatioli,  aa4  m 
^Hiere  has  the  disapprobation  of  it  been  more  em(diatical!y  expiAsirt 
flian  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  Comasonwealth. 

.  I.  * 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  dsMlbed  hi  a  iarw  words.    ItfN^ 
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I  to  create  the  force  by  bmktog  down  Maaon  and  Bixim'a  line, 
•osfNinging  the  boundarJes  of  States ;  melting  tkem  ap  into  a  confliieBt 
muBj  to  be  subaeqnently  cut  ap  into  ten  military  parts,  alienates  tfaa 
flulitia  from  its  natural  association,  withdraws  it  from  the  authority 
md  command,  and  sympathy  of  its  constitutional  officers,  appolntedl 
by  the  States,  puts  it  under  the  command  of  the  President,  authorista, 
hiBL  to  cause  it  to  be  trained,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  constitutioiiy 
Md  subjects  it  to  be  called  out  from  remote  and  distimt  places,  at  Us 
e,  and  on  occasions  not  warranted  by  the  constitution ! 


indefensiUe  as  this  project  is,  fellow  citizens,  do  not  be  deceive 
1^  aupposiog  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  principle 
of^ttiose  who  are  now  in  power,  that  an  election  or  re-election  of  the 
BMsident  implies  the  sanction  of  the  people  to  all  the  measures  which 
he  had  proposed,  and  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed,  on 
public  affairs,  prior  to  that  event.  We  have  seen  this  principle  ap- 
plied on  various  occasions.  Let  Mr.  Van  Buren.be  re-elected  in  No- 
vember next,  and  it  will  be  claimed  that  the  people  have  thereby 
i^liroved  of  this  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  entertain  tbe 
opinion  that  it  is  important  to  train  the  militia,  and  render  it  efiee* 
tire ;  and  it  will  be  insisted,  in  the  contingency  menticmed,  that  the 
people  have  demonstrated  that  they  approve  of  that  specific  plan.— 
There  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  consequence  from  the  firat 
that  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred, 
iiitead  of  denouncing  the  scheme  as  unconstitutumal  and  dangerous 
to  liberty  presented  a  labored  apologetic  report,  and  the  administra- 
tion majority  in  that  body  ordered  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
apology  to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  people.  I  take  plea- 
awo  ia  testifying  that  one  administration  Senator  had  the  manly  inde* 
pandenoe  to  denounce,  in  his  place,  the  project  as  unconstitutional. 
That  Senator  was  from  your  own  State. 

I  have  thus,  fellow  citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  fiutb&L 
fiotme  <^  executive  power,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  expanded 
wMhin  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  further  to  ex- 
Ifl0d.it  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the  government.  The 
iSHKe  of  legislative  power  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  capitol,  but 
in  the  palace  of  the  President.  In  assuming  to  be  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  as  the  President  recently  did,  contrary  to  the  constitn- 
tit^  be  would  have  .been  Merer  .the  ac^al  Ijict  if  he  bad  alledged 
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that  he  was  the  S9le  legislatire  power  of  the  Union.  How  is  U  p<M^ 
sible  for  public  liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional  distri- 
butions of  power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to  be  main- 
t^ned,  unless  the  executire  career  be  checked  and  restrained  ? 

It  maybe  urged  that  two  securities  exist ;  first,  that  the  Fresfden- 
ttal  term  is  of  short  duration ;  and,  secondly,  the  elective  franchise. 
But  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  whether  a  depositary  of  power 
be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty  does  not  depend  upon  the  du- 
ration of  the  official  term,  but  upon  the  amount  of  power  invested. 
The  dictatorship  in  Rome  was  an  office  of  brief  existence,  generally 
shorter  than  the  Presidential  term.  Whether  the  elective  franchise 
be  an  adequate  security  or  not,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  next  No- 
vember. I  hope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should 
be  re-elected,  the  power  already  acquired  by  the  executive  be  retain- 
ed, and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added  to  that  department,  it  is 
my  deliberate  judgment  that  there  will  be  no  hope  remaining  for  the 
continuance'*of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

And  yet  the  partizans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon  us,  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  the  federalists  ?  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the 
federal  party,  and  four  of  them  hatie  been  suddenly  transformed  inte 
democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this  administration^ 
wKilst  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble  abilities  to  arouse 
the  nation  to  a  vindication  of  its  insulted  honor  and  its  violated  rights, 
and  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  to 
which  they  were  violently  opposed,  find  myself,  by  a  sort  of  magical 
influence,  converted  into  a  federalist !  The  only  American  citizen 
that  I  ever  met  with,  who  was  an  avowed  monarchist,  was  a  sup^ 
porter  of  the  administration  of  General  Jackson ;  and  he  acknowledge 
ed  to  me  that  his  motive  was  to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarchy^ 
which  his  judgment  preferred. 

There  were  other  points  of  difierence  between  the  federalists  and 
the  democratic  or  rather  republican  party  of  1798,  but  the  great, 
leading,  prominent  discrimination  between  them  related  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  executive  department  of  the  government.  The  fed^ 
enlists  believed  that  in  its  structure,  it  wa^  too  weak,  and  was  11^' 
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4iuiger  of  bemg  crasbed  bj  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  legid% 
tire  branch.  Hence  they  rallied  around  the  executtre,  andaoogbllo 
(iTe  to  it  atrength  and  energy.  A  strong  goyemment,  an  energetia 
ezecatiTe  was,  among  them,  the  common  langoage  and  the  great  pfc* 
ject  of  that  day.  The  republicans,  on  the  contrary,  believed  dint 
the  teal  danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  executive ;  that,  having  a  con- 
tinveua  and  uninterrupted  existence,  it  was  always  on  the  alert,  re»» 
dy  to  defend  the  power  it  had,  and  prompt  in  acquiring  more ;  aojl 
that  the  experience  of  history  deooonstrated  that  it  was  the  encroach* 
i^g  and  usurping  department  They,  therefore,  rallied  around  tfaf 
l^eople  and  the  legislature. 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present  day  ? 
Modem  democracy  has  reduced  the  federal  theory  of  a  strong  a^ 
eaeigetic  executive  to  practical  operation.  It  has  turned  from  thu 
fbojpitt^  the  natural  aUy  dgmnmne  democracy,  to  the  executive,  and, 
inatead  of  vigilance,  jealousy  and  distrust,  has  given  to  that  deparir 
tfient  all  its  confidence,  and  made  to  it  a  rirtual  surrender  of  aU  the 
powers  of  government  The  recognised  maxim  of  royal  infallibility  is 
transplanted  from  the  British  monarchy  into  modern  American  demo- 
<ncy,  and  the  President  can  do  no  wrong !  This  new  school  adop|§, 
modifies,  changes,  renounces,  renews  opinions  at  the  pleasure  of  tht 
^xacutive.  Is  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a  usefiil  and  vahiaUe 
institution  ?  Yes,  unanimously,  pronounces  the  democratic  legisk* 
fjora  of  Pennsylvania.  The  President  vetoes  it  as  a  pontcioua  ai^l. 
dangerous  establishment.  The  democratic  majority  in  the  savfia 
tegialaturo  pronounce  it  to  be  pernicious  and  dangerous.  The  demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
deelaro  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  be  saife.  The  President  says  they  are  unsafe,  and  removes 
them.  The  democracy  say  they  are  unsafe,  and  approve  the  r^ 
moval.  The  President  says  tiiat  a  scheme  of  a  Sub-Treasury  is  ravo- 
lutionary  and  disorganizing.  The  democracy  say  it  is  revolutionary 
and  disorganizing.  The  President  says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  T|^ 
democracy  say  it  is  wise  and  salutary. 

The  wfaigs  of  1840  stand  where  the  republicans  of  1798  stood,  wot 
whera  ttie  whigs  of  the  revolution  were,  battiing  for  liierty,  for  the 
flMfile,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against  oarruptimi,  i^^aiiiit 
i  ancvoachments,  agptnat  monarchy. 
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We  are  reproached  with  strolling  for  offioes  and  Ihmr  < 
thents.  If  we  acted  on  the  arowed  and  acknowledge  principle  of 
•^nr  opponents,  that  ^^  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victon/'  we  should  in- 
deed be  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people.  No !  feUow  citisens ; 
higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the  whig  party.  Thotr 
object  b  the  restoration  of  the  constitutioo,  tne  preservation  oi  libel^ 
ty,  and  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were  governed  by  tne  sordid 
and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by  their  opponents,  and  unjustly  iot* 
puted  to  them,  to  acquire  office  land  emolument,  they  have  only  t» 
change  their  names,  and  enter  the  Presidential  palace.  The  gate  is 
always  wide  open, and  the  path  is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  thnw^Qh 
it.   The  last  comer,  too,  often  fares  best. 

On  a  resurvey  of  the  few  past  years,  we  behcrid  enough  to  sieknn 
and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patiiots.  Executive  encroachment  has 
qvuckly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment ;  persons  honored  bf 
public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful  and  parental 
Pleasures  should  have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning  blow  after  Mow 
m  such  rapid  succession  that,  he£ote  the  people  could  recorer  inm 
the  reeling  eflfects  of  one,  another  has  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Hatf 
either  of  various  instances  of  executive  misrule  stood  out  separate 
nnd  alone,  so  that  its  enormity  might  have  been  seen  and  dwelt  np&t 
with  composure,  the  condemnation  of  the  executive  woujd  have* long 
aince  been  pronounced ;  but  it  has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impaailir 
in  the  bewildering  eflects  of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  ]*> 
tk>n  has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  man,  who,  having-  gone  to  Ml 
-ifter  his  bam  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to 
#itness  his  dwelling-house  wrapt  in  flames.  So  bold  and  presnniptv- 
Ms  has  the  executive  become,  that,  penetrating  in  its  influence  tkb 
liall  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  by  means  of  a  sub^ 
missive  or  instructed  majority  of  the  Senate,  it  has  cauflsd  a  record  of 
the  country  to  be  efiaced  and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which 
vnbi  guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution !  And  ihat 
Unemorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  theoflab^ 
'afve  record  contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an  exaeutflns 
l^roceeding. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain — ^if  the  progress  of  executive 
^iMirpation  were  to  continue  aneneosBM,  nopelesB  despair  wotdd^iia 
-ifits^jptiMic  tnind.'or  the  people  "w^M  be  goaded ^-aetsal  ^pou'lfftf 
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tMe&t  n^tanee.  But,  tkaak  Godj  the  power  of  toe  ficsnenu 
fearful  and  rapid  as  iU  strides  have  been,  is  not  yet  too  great  for  tbe 
power  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  a  bright  and  glorious  prospect^ 
in  the  election  of  William  Henrt  Harrison,  has  opene^  upon  the 
country.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of  rulers  has  deeply  penetrated 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  we  everywhere  behold  cheering  maju- 
iestations  of  that  happy  event.  The  fact  of  his  election  alone,  wiib- 
OQt  reference  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  will  powerfuliy 
contribute  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  pe(^e.  It  will  bring 
assurance  of  the  cessation  of  that  long  series  of  disastrous  experi- 
mmits  which  have  so  greatly  afflicted  the  people.  Confidence  will 
immediately  revive,  credit  be  restored,  active  business  will  return, 
prices  of  products  will  rise  ;  and  the  people  will  feel  and  know  that, 
instead  of  their  servants  being  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  their 
min  and  destruction,  they  will  be  assiduously  employed  in  promotii^ 
their  wel&re  and  prosperity. 

But  grave  and  serious  measures  will,  unquestionably,  early  and 
aiDziously  command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  new  adminbtraUon. 
*I  have  no  authority  to  announce,  and  do  not  pretend  to  announce  the 
pmpoaes  of  the  new  President.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them  other 
than  that  which  is  accessible  to  every  citizen.  In  what  I  shall  say 
as  to  the  course  of  a  new  administration,  therefore,  I  no^an  to  express 
my  own  sentiments,  to  speak  for  myself,  without  compromitting  any 
other  perscm.  Upon  such  an  interesting  occasion  as  this,  in  the  midst 
of  the  compiinions  of  my  youth,  or  their  descendants,  I  have  felt  thai 
it  is  due  to  Uiem  and  to  myself,  explicitly  to  declare  my  sentiments, 
without  reserve,  and  to  show  that  I  have  been,  and,  as  I  sincerely  be* 
lieve,  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted,  have  been,  animated  hy 
the  disinterested  desire  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  to  preserve  its  free  institutions. 

The  first,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  object  which 
should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  a  new  administration,  is  that 
of  circumscribing  the  executive  power,  and  throwing  around  it  such 
limitations  and  safe-guards  as  will  render  it  no  longer  dangeroua  to 
the  public  liberties. 

'    Whatever  is  the  work  of  man,  necessarily  partakes  of  his  impei^ 
aad  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  with  all  the  acknow- 
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MIgod  wiadom  iiid  Tirtiieiof  tbe  frapnars  oi.  oar  cQiMlittttioO)  Hvgr 
Qould  have  seal  forth  a  plan  of  goyerameat,  ao  free  from  all  deleot, 
and  8o  full  of  guaranties^  that  it  should  not,  in  the  conflict  of  emhit- 
tered  partiesi  and  of  excited  passions^  be  perYerted  and  miainterpce- 
ted.  Misconceptions,  or  erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  occarred,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  and  with  a  regular  and 
temperate  administration  of  the  goyernmenl;  but  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer,  with 
frightful  impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs 
oareful  exaoiination  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  go- 

venunent  itself,  and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seepis  to 

me  that,  either  by  amendments,  of  the  constitution,  when  they  aie 

necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation  when  the  object  falls  within  the 

.scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,- there  should  be, 

1st.  A  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
'  dent  of  the  United  States,  after  a  service  of  one  term* 

Much  observation  and  deliberaie  reflection  have  satisfied  me  that 
too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the  incum* 
bent  are  occupied,  during  his  fint  term,  in  securing  his  re-election. 
The  public  business,  consequently,  suffers,  and  measures  are  pio- 
poaed  or  executed,  with  less  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  thapi 
to  their  influene^upon  the  approacbong  election.  If  the  limitation 
to  one  term  existed,  the  President  would  be  exclusively  devoted,  to 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties ;  and  he  would  endeavw  to  sigiwl- 
iaa  his  administration  by  the  b^Mafioence  and  wisdom  of  its  meamues 

2d.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  he 
subjected  to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.  Although  a  laige, 
perhaps  the  krgest  proportiim  crif  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at 
the  abort  sessions  of  Congress,  since  the  commencement  of  the  goveca- 
ment,  were  passed  within  the  three  last  days  of  the  session,  and  whaii, 

•sf  course,  the  President,  fi>r  the  tiase  being,  had  not  the  ten  dajs  fixr 
consideration  allowed  by  the  constitution.  President  Jackson,  availi^f 
himself  of  that  allowance,  has  fiuled  to  return  important  bills.    When 

.Mi  mtttrMd  by  th9  Pk^aideBt  witbii  the  ten  .days»  it  is  questioiiahle 
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>  HMf  ate  Ums  w  not  It  is  \wry  egrttin  Aat-Uie  Best<k»- 
oMiaot  act  upon  them  by  deciding  'vviietlier  or  not  they  sImU 
iMeome  laws,  the  President's  dbjectioos  notwkhstnnding.  ML  lUi 
<M^^t  to  be  provided  fer. 

At  present,  a  bill,  retorned  by  the  President,  can  only  beooaM  a 
law  by  the  eononrrence  cf  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House. 
I  think  if  Congress  passes  a  bill  after  discussion  and  considerailien, 
«nd,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  the  President,  still  belierea  it 
ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law,  [MroTided  a  majority  of  ail  the 
members  of  each  House  concur  in  its  passage.  If  the  weight  €i  his 
aigument,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  conjointly,  cannot  prevail 
M  a  majority,  against  their  previous  convictions,  in  my  opinion  the 
bdl  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  Such  is  the  prorbion  of  the  constitn- 
*1l»ns  of  several  of  the  States,  and  that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

3d.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  resttielai, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  be  rendered  responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to -ffce 
confirmatbn  of  all  important  appointments,  but,  without  consulting 
•Ihe  Senate,  without  any  other  motive  than  resentment  or  caprice,  the 
the  President  may  dismiss  at  his  sole  pleasure,  an  ottcer  creafsd  by 
fbe  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  Senate.  The  practical  eflbet  is  to 
nullify  the  agency  of  the  Senate.  There  may  be  occasionally,  cases 
IU'Whidk  the  public  interest  requires  an  immediate  dismisBionwitliout 
iTAitingibr  the  assembling  of  the  Senate ;  but,  inidl  such  cases,  the 
Preaident  should  be  bound  to  ccnmiunioate  fully  the  grounds  aad 
matiTua  of  the  dismission.  The  power  would  be  thus  rendered  as- 
•pattsiMe.  Wttiwwit  it  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  utteily  imjugoaart 
to  free  institutions,  the  basis  of  which  is  perfect  responsibility,  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  as  has  been  already  shown. 


4lii.  That  the  contrcrf  over  the  trsasary  of  the  United  i 
iccMifided  and  conined  «xel«slvd^  to  Congress;  and  all  i 
afMthe'President  over  it,  by  means  of  disadasing  the  Sactatasy  af  ll» 
^^haaaury,  or  other  persons  having  the  imaarfiato  charge  of  lt,%a 
Mfttaciasly  precluded. 


«»ttlMre  haa«ltaaahy  Mlow  aHiaeas,  ortfa  ttfuiaa  < 
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H^MfMBent.  After  cripplilig  th^  and  hnpairiBg  their  Qtiifly^  ite 
'#X60iitiye  and  its  p«rtisai»  hate  aystematicaUy  dtenovmced  Ihem. 
The  exeeutive  and  the  coantry  were  warned  i^ain  and  again  of  the 
fiital  course  that  has  been  porsoed ;  hut  the  execatiye,  nerertfaelev, 
.peraevered,  commencing  by  praising  and  ending  i^  decrying  the  9ta^ 
banks.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has  been  raised,  the  real 
object  all  along  has  been,  and  yet  is,  to  obtain  the  posaession  of  the 
money  power  of  the  Union.  That  accomplished  and  sanctioned  by 
the  people— the  union  of  the  sword  uid  the  purse  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  effectually  secaied — and  farewell  to  American  liberty. 
The  sub^reasury  is  the  soheme  for  efiecting  that  union ;  and  I  m 
iMy  that  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  that  which  gave  birth  to*  our 
national  existence  and  freedom,  is  the  selected  day  to  be  disgraced  by 
«sfaering  into  existence  a  measure,  imminently  perilous  to  the  liberty 
which,  on  that  anniversaiy,  we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivmb. 
Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  animates  our  rulers,  would 
they  eoDTert  a  day  of  gladness  and  of  glory  into  a  day  crif  sadness  and 
mourning.  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  one  divorce  uigently  demuidid 
by  the  safety  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  couatiy — a  divorce  of 
the  President  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

And  5th.  That  the  appointment. of  membera  of  Ckmgress  to  any 
offiee,  or  any  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  and  for  one  year  therealier,  be  prohibited. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  theme ;  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  serious  coa- 
aideration.  The  constttntion  now  interdicts  the  appointment  of  a 
member  of  Congress  to  any  office  created, or. the. enuduments  of 
which  had  been  increased  while  he  was  in  offioe.  In  the  purer  da}9 
of  the  repobiic,  that  restriction  might  have  been  sufficient,  but  m 
these  more  degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
eonatitution,  to  give  the  princajrfe  a  greater  extent. 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  rllation  to  the  permanent  oharaeter  of 
ake  government  itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the  stffi- 
009  attention  of  the  people,  snuhof  a  new  administration*  There  aae 
others,  of  art  administrative  nature,  which  require  piompt  andcaeifal 
consideration. 

.  l«t  The  ouneney  of  the  couaitryt  ita  staUUtj  and  uaifem  vaha, 

•CC 
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iHd,  as  itttiUMtely  and  kdiatokihl}^  eomieeted  with  it,  the 
nf  tfie  fiutfaful  perfonnaDce  of  the  fiscid  aemoeB  necestaiy  to  the  go- 
f^nment  should  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exerciaing  all  Ilia 
fiwen  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  Congreas  is  conatitaAioii- 
eUy  invested.  These  axe  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at — the  meaai 
««  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  both  the  people  and  the  goyemment,  are  to  be 
•attained  by  sound  and  safe  SUte  banks,  carefally  selected,  and  pmh 
petty  distributed,  or  by  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  Staites,  with  soeh 
limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  hare  been  indicated  hy  eis- 
fierience,  should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  enlightened  puUfe 
opinion. 

Oandor  and  truth  require  me  to  aay,  that,  in  my  judgment,  wUk 
hanka  continue  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  senrices  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  I  think  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  qu<*stion ;  settled  by 
Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  forty  years'  aoqoiaa- 
•enet,  by  Uie  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which  so 
long  held  sway  in  the  country.  I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary 
opinion  which  is  entertained  in  this  State.  But,  in  my  deliberate 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  question  is  as  to 
the  expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on  questions  of  mere  expedieiMry 
public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence.  Without  banks 
I  bdieye  we  cannot  have  a  sufficient  currency ;  without  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a  sound  currency.  But  it  is 
Um  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency,  and  a  faithful  exee»> 
^n  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that  should  engage  the  dia» 
passionate  and  candid  consideration  of  the  whole  community.  Thae  - 
is  nothing  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  has 
any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any  one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to 
secure  certain  great  objects,  without  which  society  cannot  prosper; 
and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension,these  objects  can  be  occompUah- 
ed  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
employing  that  of  State  Banks,  all  ought  to  rejoice  and  heartily  as- 
qvieaee,  and  none  would  more  than  I  should. 

dd.   That  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  evealed 
iiBf  liissij  Off  by  jim  imptiealion,  oa  their  acqoiaitkm,  be  i 
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m-m  9firit  o^  Ubenlity  towtidff  tbe  new  iMes  and  territarwi,  and  i» 
a  ppirit  of  justice  tpwvds  «U  tiie  States. 

The  land  bill  which  was  rejected  by  President  JacksoD)  and  sets 
of  occasional  legislation,  will  accomplish  both  these  objects.  I  regret 
that  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing  here  the  nefarious  plans 
and  purposes  of  tbe  administration  as  to  this  vast  national  resouA:e. 
That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of  the  country,  is  administered 
with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  npon  tbe  interests  of  the  party  in 
power.  A  bill  has  passed  the  Saiate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House,  according  to  which  forty  millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  from 
tbe  Yeal  value  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  by  a  short  pro- 
cess ;  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  residing  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Ohio,  is  not  allowed  to  purdiase  lands  as  cheap,  by  half  a  dollar  per 
acre,  as  a  citizen  living  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  whole  public  do- 
laaitt  is  gone  if  Mr.  Van  Boren  be  re-elected. 

3d.  That  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  productionB 
of  American  industry,  entering  into  con^tition  with  the  rival  pro^ 
dnetions  of  foreign  industry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  on  tbe 
fansis  of  tbe  princtpjies  and  in  the  spirit  oi  the  compromise  of  March, 
1833. 

Protection  and  national  independence  acOy  in  my  qpinion,  identical 
9lid  i^onymous.  The  principle  of  abandonment  of  the  que  cannot 
hm  surrendered  widxnit  a  forfeiture  of  tbe  other.  Who,  with  just 
pride  and  national  sensibility,  can  think  of  subjectilig  the  products  of^ 
our  industry  to  all  Uie  taxation  and  restraints  of  foreign  powem,  with- 
out effort  on  our  part  to  counteract  their  prcriubitions  and  buvdepaliy 
suitable  countervailing  legislation  ?  The  question  cannot  be,  ought 
not  %o  be,  one  of  principle  but  of  measure  and  degree.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  compromise  act,  not  because  that  act  is  inrepealshle,  but  be* 
cause  it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  Stability  with  moderate 
and  certun  protection,  is  far  more  important  than  instability,  tbe  ne- 
ceaaary  oonsequence  of  hi^  protection.  But  tbe  protecticm  of  tbe 
■compromise  act  will  be  adequate,  in  most,  if  not  as  to  all  intaresla* 
The  J^wenty  per  cent,  which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  yalua* 
tiona,  and  the  list»of  free  articles  inserted  b  the  aot^  for  the  paitioa- 
lar  advantage  of  the  nanu&etwer,  will  ensore,  I  trust,  sufficient  pro* 
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tootfon.  Ail  toge^r,  they  will  amount '  probably  to  no  leai  flMm 
thirty  per  cent. ;  a  greater  extent  of  proteetioii  than  was  aeevred 
prior  to  the  act  of  1828,  which  no  one  stands  up  to  defend.  Now  the 
▼atuatton  of  foreign  goods  is  made  not  by  the  American  authority, 
except  in  suspected  cases,  but  by  foreigners,  and  abroad.  They  as- 
sess the  Talue,  and  we  the  duty ;  but,  as  the  duty  depends,  in  most 
cases,  upon  the  value,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  assess  the  value 
fix  the  duty.  The  home  w^aluation  will  give  our  government  what  it 
yightfaily  possesses,  both  the  power  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the 
thing  which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  that  tax. 

4th.  That  a  strict  and  wise  economy,  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  money  be  steadily  enforced ;  and  that,  to  that  end,  all  useless 
establishments,  all  unnecessary  offices  and  places,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collection  or  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue,  be  abolished  and  repressed. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this  princi- 
ple. I  will  say  that  a  pruning  knife,  long,  broad,  and  sharp,  should 
be  applied  to  every  department  of  government.  There  is  abundant 
9Cope  for  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The  annual  expenditure  may, 
in  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its  present  amount  of  about 
forty  millions  to  near  one-third  of  that  sum. 

6th.  The  several  States  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  thehr  respective  systems  of  internal  improvement,  and  have 
bean  so  aided  by  the  distribution  under  the  deposite  act,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be  Icfl  to  them  with 
such  farther  aid  only  firom  the  general  government  as  they  would 
derive  from  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  under  that  act,  from 
an  absokite  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  call  upon  them 
to  reftind  the  previous  instalments,  and  from  their  equal  and  Just 
quotas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds 
^from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

Arid  6th.  That  the  right  to  slave  property,  being  guarantied  by  the 
^eonstitution,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  compromises  incorporated 
*in  that  instrument  by  our  ancestors,  should  be  left  wh^^e  the  eonsti- 
totikHi  has  placed  It,  undiitotbed  and  unagitated  by  Congress. 
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09  VBB  tKntVimiA^  BM0TI09.  4^' 

Tkew,  fiftUovr  dtisew,  Aire  views  both  of  the  strootiHO  o£,the  fi^- 
veriflieAtaiid  of  its  adiakiistratieii^  which  af^pear  to  me  worthyc^ 
QonmfeDiding  the  grevft  attention  of  the  pablic  and  its  new  servanls. 
Although,  I  repeat,  I  have  neither  wiUM^ty  nor  purpose  to  comiftit 
any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  n6t  all  of  them,  are  entertained  by 
the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  aeted.  •  Wheth^  the  saiiitary 
irfbrms  which  they  include  will  be  effeoted  or  ^considered,  depettds 
iqpon  the  issae  of  that  great  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  through* 
eat  all  this  country.  This  contest  has  had  no  panilkl.since  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  In  both  instances  there  is  a  similarity  of  ob|ect 
That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Let  us  catch  the  spirit  which  animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which 
adorned  our  noble  ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their 
untiring  activity,  their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution, 
their  sacrifices,  their  valor !  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in 
the  memorable  language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  prize  now  at  hazard,  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  to  the  success  of 
which  they  solemnly  pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too  much  con- 
fidence. History  and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost  by 
edf-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  and 
courage.  Our  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  organiza- 
tion active,  insidious,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  wholly  un- 
scrupulous in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  success  by  the  use 
of  two  words.  Democracy  and  Federalism — ^Democracy  which,  in  vio- 
lation €i  all  truth,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  Federalism 
which,  in  violation  of  all  justice,  they  apply  to  us.  And  allow  me  to 
conjure  you  not  to  sixfkt  yourselves  to  be  diverted,  deceived,  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  fidse  rumors  which  will  be  industriously  circulated, 
between  the  present  time  and  the  period  of  the  election,  by  our  oppo- 
nents. They  will  put  them  forth  in  every  variety  and  without  num- 
ber, in  the  most  imposing  forms,  certified  and  sworn  to  by  consfHCuous 
names.  They  will  brag,  they  will  boast,  they  will  threaten.  Re« 
gardless  of  all  their  arts,  let  us  keep  steadily  and  fiutfafully,  and  fear- 
kislj  at  work. 

But  if  the  opposition  perform  its  whole  doty,  if  evny  member  of 
it  aet,  as  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Liwd  Nelson,  as  if  the  eyes  of  the 
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#r  Bxaxt  oun'. 


whole  nfttioB  were  fixed  tm  hian,  ud  m  if  cm  bis  loiseseilkw  de- 
pended the  issue  of  the  day,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  et  IsmI  twnrif 
of  the  Stages  of  the  Union  will  unite  in  the  gloffious  work  of  the  BiA<' 
▼stion  of  the  constitutbn,  and  the  redemption  of  the  comntfy. 

Friends  and  feUow-citiaens,  1  have  detained  you  too  long.  Aa- 
eept  my  cordial  thanks  and  my  profound  acknowledgments  iw  the 
honors  of  thiv  day,  and  for  all  your  feelings  of  attachment  and  ooafi^ 
denoe  towards  me^  and  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  propose  a  senii* 
inent : 

Hivom  CoiTimr:  it  was  tl*  fin*  i»  the  wtm/iwiemM^i^  ^l^  •% 

nise  its  armB,  under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Henry,  m  defence  of  American  hbertj  ;  U 
wUI  be  the  last  to  prove  fmkm  or  recieant  to  tko  holy  eatiM. 
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ON  THE  PRE-EMPTION  BILL. 

In  the  Ssnatk  of  thc  United  States,  Januart  28, 1841. 


With  tbe  messnre  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  * 
of  the  pablic  lands  among  the  States  of  the  Unjoui  I  have  be^  ssr 
associated  for '  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although  it  had  not 
been  my  original  purpose  to  say  one  word  in  respect  to  that  measure  • 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  debate  on  my  colleagoe's  mo* 
tion  has  taken  such  a  wide  range  that  my  silence  might  be  oonstruet 
into  indifierence  or  an  abandonment  on  my  part,  of  what  I  conseieoi- 
tioiisly  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  men* 
snses  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  an  Ammcan  Congress. 
I  did  not  intend  to  move  in  the  matter  at  this  session,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  parties  and  of  public  affairs.  The  party  against 
wfaidi  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  recently  pronounced  de« 
cnive  judgment,  is  still  in  power,  and  has  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  always  opposed  to  the  distribution  biiL 
The  new  administration,  to  which  a  majority  of  the  pe(^e  of  the 
United  States  have  given  their  confidence,  has  not  yet  the  possession 
of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next,  can  do  nothing  to  fulfil  - 
the  jast  expectations  of  the  country.  The  Treasury  is  exhausted 
and  in  a  wretched  condition.  I  was  aware  that  its  state  would  be 
urged  as  a  plausible  plea  against  present  distribution— 4irged  even  by 
a  party,. prominent  members  of  which  had  heretofore  protested  against 
any  reliance  whatever  on  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Now,  although,  I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  Coi^ress  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  &e 
deeds  of  cession  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  States,  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  ordinary  revenue  of  government,  yet  Congress  bdng  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  an  application,  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  tfan 
continuation  of  the  halnt  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suiteUer 
ble  provision  can  be  made  for  the  exchequer  out  of  some  more  np* 
peopriate  and  legitimate  source  tiian  the  public  landi* 
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The  diBirilmtion  proposed  by  my  colleague  can  be  madei  and,  if  no 
•iher  Senator  does,  I  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  cmnmence  on  the 
fint  day  of  January  next,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the 
current  year  applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  treasury.  This  will  aToid 
the  financial  objection,  as  I  hope,  prior  to  that  day,  that  some  per- 
manent and  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  supply  govemmeBl 
with  the  necessary  revenue.  1  shall  therdbre,  vote  for  the  propoa»- 
tion  with  that  qualification  since  it  has  been  introduced,  although  I 
had  not  intended  to  move  it  myself  at  this  session. 

1  came  to  Uie  present  session  of  (Jongress  under  the  hojpe  that  it 
would  dedicate  itself  earnestly  to  the  urgent  and  necessary  work  of 
mth  a  repair  of  the  shattered  Vessel  of  State  as  would  put  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  the  glorious  voyage  which  it  will  begin  on  the  foorth 
of  Mardi  next.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  all  new  and  doubtful  nM»* 
i4uee  of  policy  would  be  avoided ;  but  persuaded  myself  th^  a  spirit 
of  manliness,  of  honor,  and  of  patriotism  would  pxooipt  thoae  who  yet 
linger  in  power  and  authority  at  least  to  provide  the  neoeasaiy  wi^ 
•ad  means  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  government,  in  the  hands  of 
their  successors,  during  the  present  year,  if  not  peroianently.  But  I 
coafesa  with  pain  that  my  worst  fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  The 
administration  not  only  perseveres  in  the  errors  which  have  lost  it 
the  public  confidence,  but  refuses  to  allow  iu  opponents  to  minister^ 
in  any  way,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  community  or  the  necessities  of 
the  government.  Our  constitution  is  defective,  in  allowing  those  to 
remain  in  authority  three  or  four  months  after  the  people  have  poo- 
aounced  judgment  against  them ;  or  rather  the  convention  did  not 
famee  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  administration  which 
would  deliberately  treat  with  neglect  and  contempt  the  manifest  sen- 
timents of  their  constituents.  It  did  not  imagine  that  an  administra!- 
tion  could  be  so  formed  as  that,  although  smarting  under  a  terriUe 
hut  merited  defeat,  it  would,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  feble,  dog- 
gedly hold  on  to  power,  refusing  to  use  it,  or  to  permit  others  to  use 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. . 

We  have  just  had  read  to  us  a  lecture  from  the  honorable  and 
highly  reiyectable  Senator  firom  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Pierce,) 
which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  his  own  friends. 
Ha  tells  us  that  we  are  wasting  onr  time  in  pfurty  debate,  and  thata 
measure  is  always  got  i]^  at  the  comanencemeirt  of  every  sesaian  oa 
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whicb  agMMral  poliUcal  battle  is  fought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  iai- 
portaat  public  busineM.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge ;  and,  if 
it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it  ?  Clearly  those 
i»  whom  the  adttiiustratioii  of  the  goTeroment  has  been  entrusted, 
aad  who  have  minorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  What  has 
been  the  engrossing  subject  of  this  session  ?  The  permanent  pore- 
•mption  bill.  Who  introduced  it,  and  why  was  it  introduced }  Not 
my  friends  but  the  Senator's.  And  it  has  been  brought  up  when 
there  is  an  operating  pre-emption  law  in  existence  which  has  a  long 
time  to  run.  After  the  debate  had  been  greatly  protracted,  and  after 
ene  administratio'n  Senator  had  notified  the  officers  of  the  chamber 
that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order,  and  another  had  declared 
that  th^  were  ready  to  encamp  on  the  ground  until  the  bill  was 
passed,  why  has  the  debate  been  permitted  to  continue  weeks  longer^ 
without  explanation,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Senate  ?  Why  has  more  than  half  the  session  been  consumed 
with  thb  single  and  imnecessary  subject  ?  I  would  ask.that  Senator, 
who  assumes  the  right  to  lecture  us  all,  why  he  concurred  in  j^reas- 
ing  on  the  Senate  this  uncalled  for  measure  ?  Tea,  sir,  my  wont 
6ars  are  about  to  be  realized.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  country 
during  this  session.  I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would  not, 
in  some  d^ree,  atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  renmant  of  their 
power,  they  would  at  least  give  the  new  administmtion  a  fair  trial, 
and  fbrbear  all  denunciation  or  condemnation  c^  it  in  advance.  But. 
has  tills  been  their  equitable  course  ?  Before  the  new  President  bar 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
oontriboted  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will  par^ 
don  me  for  saying  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken,)  these  very  gen- 
tlemen are  decrying  beforehand  those  measures  of  the  coming  admin- 

.    istration  which  are  indispensshle,  and  which  they  must  know  to  be 
indispensable,  to  restore  the  public  hi^piness  and  prosperity !    The 

^  honorable  Senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  said,  in  so  many  words 
ttmi  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribution  in  adrnmce. 

[Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.] 

I  have  taken  down  the  Senator's  words,  and  have  them  here  on 
my  notes. 

(Mr.  WmioBT.    If  the  honorable  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  I 
Mid.    I  said  that  the  couree  of  hie  Mendi  had  forced  the  eonaideretiott  •/  thia 
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Forced  it  on  them  in  sdymMsef  How  ?  ^jeoti  i»^mfamda  tft» 
pctUic  domain  are  brought  forward  by  friends  of  the  adminiftrmtioBy 
in  the  form  of  a  graduation  biH,  by  which  Mty  mSlions  in  vahie  of  a 
portion  of  it  would  have  been  suddenly  annihilaled :  pre-emptiott 
bHb,  cessions  to  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  whole  within  their  liniis. 
Under  these  drcumstances^  my  c<^eagne  presents  a  conservalm 
measure,  and  proposes,  in  lieu  of  one  of  these  wasteful  projects  by> 
way  of  amendment,  an  equitable  distribution  among  all  the  Statas  of 
the  aratls  of  the  public  knds.  With  what  propriety  then  can  it  be 
said  that  we,  who  are  acting  solely  on  the  defensive,  haTe/ercad  the 
measure  upon  our  opponents  ?  Let  them  withdraw  their  bill,  and  1 
will  answer  for  it  tlmt  my  colleague  will  withdraw  his  amendmeiity 
and  will  not,  at  this  session,  press  any  measure  of  dktribution.  No,> 
air,  no.  The  poli^  of  gentlemen  ott  the  other  side,  the  deafly  de* 
fined  and  distinctly  mu-ked  policy,  is,  to  condemn,  in  advaacey  those 
measures  which  th^  own  sagacity  enables  them  to  perceive  that  the 
new  administration,  faithful  to  their  own  prin<»|Jea  and  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  country,  must  bring  forwafd  to  buiM  up  ottoe  more 
the  public  pro^>erity.  How,  otherwise,  are  we  to  account  for  oppe- 
silion,  from  leading  friends  of  the  administration,  to  the  impositioB  of 
duties  on  the  merest  luxuries  in  the  world  ^  It  is  absolutely  necae* 
sary  to  increase  the  public  revenue.  That  is  incontestable.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  er 
en  the  free  articles,  including  those  of  luxury ;  for  no  one,  I  believe^ 
in  the  Senate,  dreams  of  laying  a  direct  tax.  Well ;  if  dutiea  waie 
proposed  on  the  protected  articles,  the.  proposition  would  instantly  be 
denounced  as  reviving  a  high  tariff.  And  when  they  are  fHopoaed 
on  nlks  and  wines.  Senators  on  the  other  side  raise  thttt  voicea  in 
opposition  to  duties  on  these  articles  of  incontestable  luxury.  These, 
moreover,  are  objects  of  consumption  chiefly  with  tiie  rich,  and  they, 
of  course,  would  pay  the  principle  part  of  the  duty.  But  the  exemp* 
tion  of  the  poor  iirom  the  burden  does  not  commend  the  measmre  te 
the  acceptance  of  the  friends  of  this  expiring  administration.  Aat 
yet  they,  sometimes,  assume  to  be  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  Guardians  of  the  poor !  Their  friendship  was  demonstrated 
ate  foimer  session  fay  espeoaing  a  meaaure  wbioh  was  to  have  the 
tendency  of  reducing  wages,  and  now  they  put  themselves  in  Ojfpf^ 
aition  to  a  tax  which  would  benefit  the  poor,  and  fiJl  almost  exela- 
lively  on  the  rich. 
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I  wfl!  tK>t  detain  the  Senate  now  by  dwelling  on  the  niinotti  8tal» 
of  the  trade  with  France,  in  silks  and  wines  especiaHy,  as  it  is  now 
carried  on.  Bat  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  we  import  from 
Fhukce  and  her  dependencies  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
whilst  we  export  in  return  only  about  nineteen  millions,  learing  a 
halanoe  against  us,  in  the  whole  tiade,  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollan ; 
and,  excluding  the  French  dependencies,  the  balance  against  us  in 
the  direct  trade,  with  France,  is  seventeen  millions.  Yet  gentlemen 
8«y,  we  must  not  touch  this  trade !  We  must  not  touch  a  trade  with 
such  a  heavy  and  ruinous  balance  against  us — a  balance,  a  large  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  which  is  paid  in  specie.  I  have  been  informed, 
and  beliere,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  wnich  was  obtained  from 
Fk«nce  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  ana  which,  during  General 
laekson's  administration,  was  with  so  much  care  and  parade  intro* 
duced  into  the  United  States,  perhaps  under  the  vain  hope  that  it 
would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen  months  was  re-exp«rted  to 
IVance  in  the  very  boxes  in  which  it  was  broaght,  to  liquidate  onr 
Mmmercial  debt.  Yet  we  must  not  supply  the  indispensable  wants 
ef  the  treasury  by  taxing  any  of  the  articles  of  this  disadvantageous 
eonunerce !  And  some  gentlemen,  assuming  not  merely  the  guar- 
dianahip  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  south  also,  (with  about  as  much  fr* 
dclity  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,)  object  to  the  imposition  of  du« 
ties  upon  these  luxuries,  because  they  might  affect  somewhat  the 
trade  with  France  in  a  Southern  staple.  But  duties  upon  any  ibr^ 
•ign  imports  may  aflfect  in  some  small  degree^  our  exports.  If  the 
olfaction,  therefore,  be  sustained,  we  must  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts, 
and  rely  as  some  gentlemen  are  understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes. 
But  to  this  neither  the  country  nor  Congress  will  ever  consent.  We 
have  hitherto  resorted  mainly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  always  wfll  re- 
sort, to  our  foreign  imports  for  revenue.  And  can  any  objects  be 
selected  with  more  propriety  than  those  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  consumption  of  the  opulent  ?  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
oanununity,  in  the  consideration  of  duties,  who  consumes  the  articlea 
diaiged  with  them,  and  consequently,  who  pays  them,  th«i  how  the 
dntied  articles  are  purchased  abroad.  The  South  is  the  last  place 
from  which  an  objection  should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate 
eansumption.  I  yenture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champaign  wfne 
eonsumed  in  the  Astor  House  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one  year, 
Ami  in  any  State  south  of  the  Potomac.  Our  total  amount  of  im- 
fmU  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  d<4laAi.    De« 
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dooting  the  free  articles,  the  anooant  of  goods  siiqject  to  duly  wm 
fHcobahly  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions.  Now,  iC 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  compromise  of  the  tariff,  which  it  is  my  wish 
to  be  able  to  do,  but  concerning  which  I  have  remained  lately  a  por- 
tentous silence  on  the  part  of  ^me  of  its  professing  friends  on  die 
other  side,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  maximum  of  any  dnty  to  be 
imposed  ts  twenty  per  cent  after  June  1842.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  assume  oar  imports  in  future  of  articles  that  would  remain  fer 
oontnmption,  and  not  be  re-exported,  higher  than  one  hundred  mil-*' 
lions,  twenty  per  cent  on  which  would  yield  a  gross  reTenue  aumi- 
ally  of  twenty  millions.  But  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate 
our  imports  at  more  than  ninety  millions ;  fbr,  bcmdes  other  caoMS 
that  must  tend  to  diminish  them,  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  ow 
exports  will  be  implied  annually  to  the  pajrment  of  interest  or  prinoi* 
ftiX  of  our  state  debts  held  abroad,  and  will  not  return  in  the  fonn  of 
imports.  Twenty  per  cent,  upon  ninety  millions  would  yield  a  gioss 
revenue  of  eighteen  millions  only.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  them 
must  be  additional  duties.  And  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  dw 
amount  of  necessary  revenue  cannot  be  raised  without  going  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  compromise  upon  all  articles  whatever  which,  by  lie 
terms,  are  liable  to  duty.  And  these  additional  duties  ought  to  be 
laid  now,  forthwith,  clearly  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
eevenue  is  now  deficient,  compelling  the  administration  to  resort  to 
the  questionable  and  dangerous  use  of  treasury  notes.  Of  this  defi- 
cient revenue,  there  will  go  off  five  millions  during  the  next  sessioa 
of  Congress,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tie»> 
sury,  two  and  a  half  millions  on  the  31st  December,  1841,  andtiro 
and  a  half  millions  m<Mre  on  the  30th  June,  1842.  This  reduetiaii 
takes  place  under  that  provbion  of  the  compromise  act  by  which  one 
hcdf  the  excess  of  all  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  is  repealed  en 
the  last  day  of  this  year,  and  the  other  moiety  of  that  excess  on  tlie 
last  day  of  June,  1842.  Now,  if  Congress  does  not  provide  fer  this 
great  deficiency  in  the  revenue  prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  aea- 
sion,  how  is  it  possible  to  provide  for  it  in  season  at  the  session  wfaidi< 
begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  ?  No  great  change  in 
the  customs  ought  to  be  made  without  reasonable  noiiee  to  the  asfl^ 
ebant,  to  enable  him  to  adapt  his  operations  to  the  change.  How  is 
it  possible  to  give  this  notice,  if  nothing  is  done  until  the  next  r^g«- 
lar  meeting  of  Congress  ?  Waiving  all  notice  to  the  merchant^  andt 
adverting  merely  to  the  habits  of  Congress,  is  il  not  manifestdMAan 
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rerenue  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  last  day  of  December,  at  a  ses^on 
commenciog  on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month  ?  How,  then,  ean 
gentlemen  who  have,  at  least  the  temporary  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, reconcile  it  to  duty  and  to  patriotism  to  go  home  and  leave  it 
in  this  condition  ?  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Buchanan,)  at  the  last  session,  express  himself  in  &vor  of  a  duty  on 
wines  and  silks.  Why  is  he  now  silent  >  Has  he,  too,  changed  his 
opinion? 

(Mr.  BcrcHARAir.    1  have  changed  none  of  my  opinions  on  the  subject.] 

I  am  glad,  most  happy,  to  hear  it.  Then  the  Senator  ought  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  imposition  of  duties  suiBcient  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  Yet  his  friends  denounce,  in  advance,  the  idea  c^ 
imposing  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  ?  They  denounce  distribution'! 
They  denounce  an  extra  session,  after  creating  an  absolute  necessity 
fw  it !  They  denounce  all  measures  to  give  us  a  sound  currency  bat 
the  Sub-Treasury,  denounced  by  the  people !  They  denounce  the 
administration  of  President  Harrison  before  it  is  commenced  !  Ptat- 
ing  from  the  power  of  which  the  people  have  stript  them,  with  regret 
and  reluctance,  and  looking  all  around  them  with  suUiness,  they  re- 
vise to  his  administration  that  &ir  trial  which  the  laws  allow  to 
every  arraigned  culprit.  1  hope  that  gentleman  will  reconsider  this 
course,  and  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  if  not 
from  feelings  of  justice  and  propriety,  they  will  forbear  to  condemn 
before  they  have  heard  President  Harrison's  admmistration.  If  gen- 
tlemen are  for  peace  and  harmony,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  In 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  unite  with  them  in  healing  the 
wounds  and  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  if  they 
are  for  war,  as  it  seems  they  are,  I  say,  <^  Lay  on,  Macduff 

One  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  (Mr.  Wright)  I  wish  to  detach  from  the  residue  of  his  speech, 
that  I  may,  at  once,  put  it  to  sleep  forever.  With  all  his  well  known 
ability,  and  without  meaning  to  be  disrespectful,  I  may  add,  with  all 
his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  he  has  urged  that  if  you 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  you  arrogate  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among 
the  States ;  that  there  is  no  di&rence  between  revenue  pnoeeeding 
from  the  publiclatids  and  revenue  from  the  customs;  and  tliat  thera 
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ig  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  allows  yon  to  lay  duties  on  im- 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  deficiency  produced  by  distri- 
buting the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

I  deny  the  position,  utterly  deny  it,  and  I  will  refute  it  from  the 
esqpress  language  of  the  constitution.  Fjrom  the  first,  I  have  been  of 
those  who  protested  against  the  existence  of  any  power  in  tills  go- 
vernment to  tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  among  the  States.  I  still  protest  against  it.  There 
exists  no  such  power.  We  invoke  the  aid  of  no  such  power  in  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  distribution,  applied  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  domain.  But  if  such  a  power  clearly  existed, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  its 
exercise.  The  imposition  of  taxes  is  always  an  unpleasant,  sometimes 
a  painful  duty.  What  government  will  ever  voluntarily  incur  the 
odium  and  consent  to  lay  taxes,  and  become  a  tax-gatherer,  not  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  expending  the  money  itself,  but  to  distribute  it 
among  other  governments,  to  be  expended  by  them  ?  But  to  be 
constitution.  Let  us  see  whether  the  taxing  power  and  the  land 
power  are,  as  the  argument  of  the  Senator  assumes,  identical  and  the 
What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution  ? 


"The  CongreflB  shall  haire  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dnties,  impost!  and 
jmsiasa,  lopa^  iht  debu  and  prmridefor  the  common  d^tnct  and  gtnmU  welfan  tf 
du  VnUed  Stata  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  umfonn  throoshom 
4lw  United  States.** 

Here  is  ample  power  to  impose  taxes ;  but  the  object  for  which 
the  nkoney  is  to  be  raised  is  specified.  There  is  no  authority  what^ 
ever  conveyed  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  subse- 
quent distribution  among  the  States,  unless  the  phrase  ''  general  wel- 
fiffe''  includes  such  a  power.  The  doctrine,  once  held  by  a  party  upon 
whose  principles  the  Senator  and  his  friends  now  act,  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  Department,  that  those  phrases  included  a  grant  of 
power,  has  been  long  since  exploded  and  abandoned.  They  are  nowy 
by  common  consent,  understood  to  indicate  a  purpose,  and  not  to 
vest  a  power.  The  clause  of  the  constitution,  fidrly  construed  and 
understood,  means  that  the  taxing  power  is  to  be  exerted  to  raise 
.money  to  enable  Ck>ngress  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  comjn<Hi 
defence  and  general  welfiure.  And  it  is  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfiire,  in  any  exigency,  by  a  iair  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  m 
tbe  e<wstitution.    The  Republiccn  party  of  1798,  in  whose  school  I 
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WAS  brought  up,  and  to  whose  rules  of  bterpretiiig  the  coviflituttei 
have  ever  adhered,  maintained  that  this  was  a  limited  governmeBt ; 
that  it  had  no  powers  but  granted  powers,  or  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  cany  into  efiect  the  granted  powers ;  and  that,  in  any  given 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  power,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  spe- 
cific grant  of  it,  or  that  the  proposed  measure  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  cany  into  efiect  a  specifically  gnnted  power  or  oowers. 

There  is  then,  I  repeat,  no  power  or  authority  in  the  general  go- 
vernment to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the  prooeeds 
among  the  States.  Such  a  financial  project,  if  any  admmistratkm 
were  mad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant  usurpation.  But 
how  stands  the  case  as  to  the  land  power  ?  There  is  not  in  the  wfa<^ 
constitution  a  single  line  or  word  that  indicates  an  intention  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  come  into  the  public  treasury  to 
be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  government.  On  the  cob- 
traiy,  the  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  raise  jevenue  in  all  the  fcfnm 
of  taxation,  would  seem  to  manifest,  that  that  was  to  be  the  souree 
of  supply,  and  not  the  public  lands.  But  the  grant  of  power  to  Coih 
gress  over  the  public  lands  in  the  constitution  is  ample  and  compie- 
bensive. 

**  The  GongreflB  shall  haye  power  to  dispoae  of  and  make  all  needfiil  niles  and 
ngnUtioDB  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'* 

This  is  a  bfoad,  unlimited,  and  plenary  power,  subject  to  no  reslrie- 
tion  other  than  a  sound,  practical,  and  statesmanlike  discretion,  to  ke 
exercised  by  €k>ngress.  It  applies  to  all  the  territory  and  properly 
(rf  the  United  States,  whether  acquired  by  treaty  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, or  by  cessions  of  particular  States,  or  however  obtained.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  includes  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  territory  and  property,  and  consequentiy  a  rig^t  to  distrifavle 
those  proceeds  among  the  States.  If  the  general  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution allows  and  authorizes,  as  I  think  it  clearly  does,  distributkm 
among  the  several  States,  I  will  hereafter  show  that  the  conditions 
oil  which  the  States  ceded  to  the  United  States  can  only  now  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  fulfilment  hy  distribution. 

The  Senator  firom  New  Torkavgoed  that  if  the  power  conteirisd 
ftr,4odiiposeof  the  teiritoiy  and  praperty  of  the  United  8t«(ai^« 
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or  wmuM  0ijnr. 

tlieir  proceeds,  existed,  it  would  embrace  the  natioDftl  ships,  poblic 
buildings,  magazines,  dock-yards,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the 
government.  And  so  it  woold.  There  is  not  a  donbt  of  it ;  but 
when  will  Congress  ever  perpetuate  sach  a  folly  as  to  distribate  this 
national  property  ?  It  annually  dbtributes  arms,  according  to  a  fixed 
rule,  among  the  States,  with  great  propriety.  Are  they  not  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States }  To  whose  authority  is  the  use  of 
them  assigned }  To  that  of  the  States.  And  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  when  it  is  expedient  to  distribute.  Congress  will  make 
distribution,  and  when  it  is  best  to  retain  any  national  property,  -un- 
der the  common  authority,  it  will  remain  subject  to  it.  I  challenge 
the  Senator,  or  any  other  person,  to  show  any  limitation  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or  property  of  the  United 
States  or  their  proceeds,  but  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  terms 
of  the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  a  sound  and  just  discretion.  Come  on  ; 
who  can  show  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  shown  that  the  taxing  power,  by 
specification  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  excludes 
all  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  distribution }  And  that 
.the  land  power  places  distribution  on  a  totally  di^rent  footing  ?  That 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  compose  necessarily,  or 
perhaps  properly,  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  ?  What  is  the 
language  of  the  constitution  ?  That  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfitfe  of  the  United  States,  yon  may 
take  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands }  No,  no.  It  says,  £0t  these 
ends,  in' other  words,  for  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  UnioB, 
you  shall  have  power,  unlimited  as  to  amount  and  objects,  to  lay 
taxes.  That  is  what  it  says  ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  constitution,  tin 
is  its  answer.  You  have  no  right  to  go  for  power  anywhere  else. 
Hereafter,  I  shall  endeavor  further  to  show  that,  by  adopting  the 
distribution  principle,  you  do  not  exercise  or  af^t  the  taxing  power ; 
that  you  will  be  setting  no  dangerous  precedent,  as  is  alledged ;  and 
that  you  will,  in  fact,  only  pay  an  honest  debt  to  the  States,  too  long 
withheld  from  them,  and  of  which  some  of  them  now  stand  in  tfie 
greatest  need. 

In  the  opposition  to  distribution,  we  find  associated  together  the 
friends  of  pre-emption,  the  friends  of  graduaticm,  and  the  friends  of  a 
cession  of  the  whole  of  the  jpublic  lands  to  a  few  of  the  States.  In* 
stand  of  reproaching  us  with  a  want  of  constitutional  power  to  nuike 
anefuitaMeand  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  die  sales  of  ttie 
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tMkfe  iMib  wun^  «U  ike  States,  tiny  woqU  do  1^ 
CMistitatioml  audiotitj  or  to  the  page  in  the  code  of  justioe  by  wUeh 
Ibeir  prejecte  «re  to  be  maiateined.  Bot  it  is  not-  my  pnrpoee  vow 
to  dwell  on  these  matters.  My  present  object  is  with  ttie  aigoment 
«f  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  his  frknds,  {bonded  en  finanoial 
considerations. 

Mi  at  oneey  diese  gentlemen  seem  to  be  deeply  nitereiied  in  the 
wvenoe  derivable  from  the  pnbtic  lands.  Listen  to  them  «ow,  and 
y>a«  wonid  suppose  that  heretolbre  they  had  dways  been,  and  heve* 
after  woald  continue  to  be,  decidedly  and  warmly  in  foyor  of  carefoHy 
Jraabanding  the  public  domain,  and  obtaining  firom  it  the  greatest 
psacticable  amount  d  rerenue,  for  the  exclusire  use  of  the  general 
gmremment.  Yon  would  imagine  that  none  of  them  had  ever  es** 
fomaed  or  sanctioned  any  scheme  lor  wasting  or  squandering  the  pub- 
lic lands  ;  that  they  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolaUe  fond, 
"to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  well  as  this  generation, 
it  is  my  intention  now  to  unmask  these  gentlemen,  and  to  show  that 
their  real  system  for  the  administration  of  the  pttblic  lands  embraces 
no  object  of  revenue,  either  in  the  general  government  or  die  States ; 
^at  their  purpose  is  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them  ;  that  the  fever  for 
revenue  is  an  intermittent,  which  appears  only  when  a  bill  to  distri* 
bote  the  proceeds  equally  among  all  the  States  is  pending ;  atkl  that, 
as  soon  as  that  bill  is  got  rid  of  gentlemen  relapse  into  their  old  pro«> 
jecti  of  throwing  away  the  pnblie  lands,  and  denomoing  all  objects 
of  revenue  from  the  publfc  lands  as  unwise,  illiberal,  and  unjust  to* 
ward  the  new  States.  I  wiH  make  all  this  good  by  the  most  mcon- 
toovertible  testimony.  I  will  go  to  the  very  highest  anthoritgr  i*  the 
4onunant  party  dorii^  the  last  twelve  years,  and  from  that  I  will 
eome  down  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  and  other  rnenv^ 
hers  of  the  party.  (!  should  not  say  come  down ;  it  is  certainly  net 
descending  from  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  approaeii 
the  Senator  ftom  New  York.  If  intellect  is  the  standard  by  wfaieh 
to  measure  elevation,  he  would  certainly  stand  far  above  the  mcaMve 
of  the  Hermitage.)  I  will  show,  by  the  most  authentic  docnmente, 
that  the  opponents  of  distribution,  upon  the  principle  now  so  nrgently 
pressed,  of  revenue,  are  no  bonafide  friends  of  revenue  from  (be  pttbu 
lie  husds.  I^m  afraid  I  sAiall  weary  the  Senate,  bat  1  oatreil  it  to 
bear  patiently  wUh  me,  while  I  fetmee  tke  history  of  •this  tammM  of 
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4M  tnaravi  ov  umar  celat 


You  wfll  reodkct,  or,  that  flome  niM  or  ten  yent  ago  ibs  rabJMt 
of  tile  pablic  lands,  by  one  o£  the  most  singular  associations  that  was 
vr&  witaessedy  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  mannlSsctores,  \ff 
one  of  the  strangest  pariiamentary  manoeurres  that4Rras  ever  ]Kae- 
lised,  for  no  other  pforpose  than  to  embarrass  the  individual  who  now 
has  the  honor  to  address  you,  and  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
a  member  of  that  committee.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  against 
the  reference,  showed  the  total  incongruity  between  die  inannfiictores 
of  the  country  and  the  public  lands,  and  entreated  gentlemen  to  Bjpatt 
us,  and  to  spare  themselres  the  reproaches  which  such  a  forced  and 
imnatural  connection  would  bring  upon  them.  It  was  all  to  no  par> 
pose ;  the  subject  was  thrown  upon  the  committee  on  manufsctores, 
in  other  words,  it  was  thrown  upon  me ;  for  it  wss  well  known  that 
although  among  my  colleagues  of  the  committee  there  might  be  those 
who  were  my  superion  in  other  respects,  owing  to  my  local  position, 
it  was  supposed  that  I  possessed  a  more  familiar  knowledge  with  the 
public  lands  than  any  of  them,  when,  in  truth,  mine  was  not  con* 
fliderable.  There  was  another  more  weighty  motive  with  the  mar 
jority  of  the  Senate  for  devolving  the  business  on  me.  The  zeal,  and 
perhaps  too  great  partiality  of  my  friends,  had,  about  that  time,  pre- 
sented my  name  for  a  high  office.  And  it  was  supposed,  that  no 
measure,  £or  permanently  settling  the  question  of  the  public  lands, 
oonld  emanate  firom  me,  that  would  not  affect  injuriously  my  popu- 
larity either  with  the  new  or  the  old  States,  or  with  both*  I  felt  the 
embarrassment  of  the  positicm  in  which  I  was  placed ;  but  I  resolved 
not  to  sink  under  it.  I  pulled  off  my  coal  and  went  hard  to  woik* 
I  manufactured  the  measure  for  distributii^  equital^y,  in  just  {nropoi^ 
tions,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States> 
When  reported  from  the  committee,  its  reception  in  the  Senate,  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  country,  was  triumphant.  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labors,  and  my  political  oppo- 
iMEits  had  abundant  cause  for  bitter  regrets  at  their  indiscretion  in 
wantonly  throwing  the  subject  on  me.  The  bill  passed  the  Si^iata, 
hat  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  at  that  session.  At  the  sqo- 
oeeding  session  it  passed  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  aU  those  party 
eonnezions,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  the  hfk- 
BMn  race,  Jackson  men,  teeaking  loose  from  party  thraldom,  united 
with  antt-JadcBon  men,  and  voted  the  bill  fa|y  orerwholaiung  nnjori- 
liea  in  both  Hooses.  If  it  had  been  returned  by  titi^¥tmif^ k 
would  have  passed  both  houses  by  constitutional  maj<»itipS|'hifr  t«Ia 
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milwMMilinkKng.  But  it  iras  a  menmre  tuggested,  aUbough  net 
▼okmtMrily,  by  aa  indiTidu^  who  shared  no  pait  is^the  Pr^ident^ 
eoDaaels*or  his  affeeMom ;  and  although  he  had  hfaiselfyiii  his  aatwid 
mttwgty  reodtaMDeiided  a  sMsiilar  measure,  he  did  not  hcteitate  to 
change  his  ground  in  order  to  ihwart  my  views.  He  knew,  as  I  hwe 
always  believed  and  have  understood,  that  if  he  returned  the  bill^  m 
by  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  do,  it  would  become  a  law,  by 
the  san<;tion  of  the  requisite  majorities  in  the  two  Houses..  Me  re- 
M^ved,  therefore,  upon  an  arbitrary  course,  and  to  defeat,  by  an  ine- 
gular  and  unprecedented  proceeding,  what  he  eooid  not  prevent  by 
reason  and  the  legitimate  action  of  the  constitution.  He  resolved  not 
to  return  t^e  bill,  and  did  not  return  it  to  Congress,  but  pocketed  it ! 
1  proceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  4,  1832,  President  Jacks<>n  says : 

**  Previoiia  to  the  forroartion  of  our  present  consfitution,  it  was  recommwaded  by 
Conffrefls  that  a  portion  of  the  waste  Unds  owne/f  by  the  btalcs,  shoald  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony,  and  as  a  lund  to  meet  tbo 


iteen  aiked.  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  at  re.hcved  from  this  ^edge,  the 
object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  m  the  discretion 
of  Cbngi«flS  to  disoose  of  them  in  such  a  way  a»  hei»t  to  conduoe  to  Uie  quiet,  hai«- 
mony.  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people,  «c.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
our  trae  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  souros 
ii  reveoue,"  dec. 

Thus,  in  December,  1832,  President  Jackson  was  of  opinion,  first, 
that  the  public  lands  were  released  from  the  pledge  of  them  to  the 
expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Secondly,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  discretion,  in 
such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general 'in- 
4erest  of  the  American  people.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  public  lands 
should  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  So 
far  from  concurring  in  the  argument,  now  insisted  upon  by  his  friends, 
fox  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  distribution,  that  the  public  lands 
should  be  regarded  and  cherished  as  a  source  of  revenue,  was  clearly 
<^  opinion  that  they  should  sltogether  cease  to  be  considered  as  a 
soaroe  of  revenue. 

The  measure  of  distribution  was  repeated  1^  me  from  the  commit- 
tee on  manufiustures,  in  April,  1832,  and  what  was  done  with  it  ? 
The  same  majority  of  the  Senate  which  had  so  strangely  discoyeied 
m  GoniJeiiisKty  between  Ameriean  umnrtwtntes  and  the  ^pnfaiio'.laiidSi 
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W  matcmm  or  Hnmr  «kat: 

Infltetd  of  aeting  oft  the  report,  vesolvied  i&  rdup  it  t&iiiie4 
on  public  landa,  of  which  the  Seitvtorfrom  Ahibunft,  (BIr.  Kisg)  tn» 
6fa«]m«n  ;  tfaoft  exhibitiBg  the  curious  parliameitary  anomaly  ef  »» 
fanihg  the  report  of  one  standing  committee  to  another  standing  eom- 
Biitlee.  The  chairinan,  en  the  18th  May,  made  »  repert,  hotn  whoA 
many  pertinent  extraeta  might  be  made,  but  I  shall  contest  myaelf 
with  one: 

*'  Thia  cQiBmittee  turn  with  confidence  from  the  land  offices  to  the  custom  housr 
and  aay ,  liere  are  the  irac  sources  of  Pederal  revcnae !  Give  lands  to  the  culti^tw 
Aad  ull  baa  to  iMep  hm  asfiaey,  mihj  it  sot  m  their  cultivation  !** 

Now,  Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  tbort  this  report,  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  embodies  the  sentiments  ofhs  party ;  that  the 
measure  of  distributiop  which  came  from  the  committee  o]>  manu&C'- 
tures,  exhibited  one  system  fer  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
and  that  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  to  enable 
that  committee  to  make  an  argumentatiye  report  against  it,  and  \» 
present  their  systeii>^a  counter  ix  antagonist  system-  Well,  thia 
counter  system  is  exhibited — and  what  is  it  ?  Does  it  propose  to  re- 
tain and  husband  the  piiVsiJie  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  ?  Do  we 
hear  any  thing  from  tl»t  committe  about  the  wants  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  expediency  of  econommng  and  preserving  the  public  lands  to 
supply  them  ?  No  such  thing.  No  such  recommendatio&*  On  the 
contrairy,  we  are  deliberately  told  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  land 
offices,  and  to  fix  them  exclusively  on  the  custom  hoases,  as  the  true 
sources  of  federal  revenue  !  Give  away  the  public  lauds,  was  the 
doctrine  of  that  report.  Give  it  to  the  cultivator,  and  tell  him  to 
keep  his  money  !  And  the  party  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,, 
from  that  day  to  thfe,  have  adhered  to  that  doctrine,  except  at  occa- 
sional short  periods,  when  the  revenue  fit  has  come  upon  them,  and 
they  have  found  it  convenient,  in  order  to  defeat  distribution,  to 
profess  great  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue.  Some  oif 
them,  indeed,  are  too  frank  to  make  amy  sucK  profession.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  adheres  to  the 
the  sentiments  of  his  report  of  1832,  and  still  thinks  that  the  castooi 
houses,  and  not  the  land  offices,  are  the  true  sources  of  fedMI 
revenue. 

tMr.  KiHo  here  noddef  assent.l 

.    i  ejqpeoted  it.    This  fOMfirti  ts<kmcaUe  to  the  ca^fioF  «kI  ^ 
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4epBidtenea  «f  Ae  Senator.  He  does  not  go,  then,  wiikk  tba  mwemm 
«rgneonL  He  does  not  go  with  the  Senatcnr  from  New  Yoxk,  who 
speaks  'stiQ9i|^y  in  &7sr  of  the  xeTenue  firom  ti»e  public  lands,  and 
votes  for  every  proposition  to  throw  away  the  public  lands.  Dnru^ 
the  whde  progress  of  the  bill  of  distribiition  throngh  the  Senate,  as 
Aff  as  Iheir  sentiments  were  to  be  inferred  from  their  votes,  Gt  were 
io  be  known  by  the  positive  declarations  of  some  of  them,  the  pntf 
4<miinant  then  and  now  acted  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  cofr* 
tained  in  the  report  of  thmr  organ,  (Mr.  King.)  Neverthdess,  the 
hffl  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  decisive  majorilies. 

Smothered,  as  already  stated  by  President  Jackson,  he  did  not  re- 
torn  it  to  the  Senate  until  the  4th  of  December,  1833.  With  it 
•came  his  memorable  Veto  message—one  of  the  most  angular  omm- 
busses  that  was  ever  beheld — a  strange  vehicle  that  seemed  to  chai- 
ienge  wonder  and  admiration  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  hands 
evidently  employed  in  its  construction,  the  impress  of  some  of  them 
smeared  and  soiled  as  if  they  were  fresh  from  the  kitchen.  Hear  how 
President  Jackson  lays  down  the  law  in  this  message : 

^  Ob  the  wkole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  ez^ased  by  me  in  my  annual  mesBase 
«f  188SI»  that  it  is  our  tme  pdicy  that  the  pnUic  lands  skail  cease,  as  soon  as  pvactit 


laihr  of  the  new  States,  that  the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  and  gmdaated ; 
and  that  after  they  have  been  offered  for  a  ceitain  number  of  yean,  the  refase.  re- 
oudning  unsold,  shall  be  .abandoned  to  the  States,  and  the  machinery  of  onr  wad 
e^em  entirely  withdrawn.** 

These  nre  the  conclusions  of  the  head  of  that  party  which  has  been 
•dominant  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  past.  I  say  twelve,  for  the 
last  fonr  ha^  been  but  as  a  codieil  to  the  will,  evincing  a  m&te  c^n- 
tkniationof  the  same  policy,  purposes,  and  designs  with  Uiat  which 
preceded  it.  During  that  long  and  dismal  period,  we  all  know  too 
well  that  the  commands  of  no  mi^or-^neral  were  ever  executed  witii 
more  implieit  obedience  than  were  the  orders  of  President  Jaeksony 
or,  if  yon  please,  the  poMic  policy  as  indicated  by  him.  Now,  in 
this  mesM^,  he  repeats,  that  the  public  lands  should  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  with  a  slight  liaMtation  as  to  the  reimbursement  of 
die  charges  ef  their  administration;  and  addis  that  thek  price  shooM 
he  reduced  and  gradaated,  and  what  he  terms  the  refuse  land,  shoiM 
be  ceded  to  the  states  within  which  it  is  situated.  By-the-by,  Ihesi 
refuse  lands,  according  to  statements  which  I  ha^e  recently  seen  from 
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Hm  taod  office^  have  been  the  source  rf  nearly  one  half— npwwdi  ef 
bhf  miUioDB  of  dollars---of  dl  tile  receipts  from  the  poblic  laads^ 
and  that  too,  principall3r|.smee  the  date  of  that  veto  message? 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  consideration  a[  revenne,  now  aa 
aamestly  pressed  upon  us  hy  the  friends  of  General  Jackscm,  was  no 
object  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  public  Ivids,  and  thait  it 
was  his  policy,  by  eduction  of  the  price,  by  graduation,  by  pre-en^^ 
tionsy  and  by  ultimate  cessions,  to  get  rid  of  Ihem  as  soon  as  piacti* 
cable.  We  have  seen  that  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  and  his 
party  coincided  with  him.  Of  this,  further  testimony  is  furnished  in 
the  debates,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1838,  whidi  took  place- on 
the  distribution  bill.  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illioois,  (a  prominent  administra* 
tion  Senator,)  in  that  debate,  said : 

**  Should  any  further  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewing  again  this  discnuBion,  I  re- 
far  to  the  meange  of  the  Fveadenft  of  the  Unitei^  States  at  the  commeBceneiit  a( 
the  present  session,  which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  snbstantial  in- 
terests of  the  confederacy,  has,  for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any  Ezecntive  hbf 
gistrate  of  this  country,  declared :  '  It  seems  to  me,  (says  the  President,)  toUomt 
true  policy  that  the  public  lands  stiaU  ceate  as  soon  as  practicabCe  to  be  a  source  of  revenue^ 
and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  settlors  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely  safficieBi 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising 
under  our  Indian  treaties,' "  6cc, 

Mr.  Buckner,  (an  administration  Senator  from  Missouri,)  also  re- 
fers to  the  same  message  of  President  Jackson,  with  approbation  and 
recommendation.  His  colleague,  (Mr.  Benton,)  in  aUudiag,  on  that 
occasion,  to  the  same  message,  says : 

*'  The  President  was  right.  His  views  were  wise,  patriotic,  and  statesmanlike.** 
"He  had  made  it  clear,  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  President's  plan  was 
rignt— that  all  idea  of  profit  from  the  lands  ought  to  be  given  up,**  &c.  ' 

I  might  multiply  these  proofs,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  Why 
go  back  eight  or  nine  yeavs  ?  We  need  only  trust  to  our  own  ears, 
and  rely  upon  what  we  almost  now  daily  hear.  Senatoni  from  the 
mw  States  frequently  express  their  determination  to  wrest  frmn  thia 
government  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  denounce  its  aBedged  il* 
liberality,  and  point  exultingly  to  the  strength  which  the  next  censoa 
is  to  bring  to  their  policy.  It  was  but  the  other  day  we  heard  die 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier)  express  some  of  these  aenti* 
ments.  What  were  wo  told  by  that  Senat<»  ?  «<  We  wiU  have  the 
public  lands.  We  must  have  them,  and  we  will  tnie  them  in  »fev 
fean.'' 

tMr.SxvBB.    So  ire  win.) 
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ifoarhim!  HeirUm?  He  repeats  it.  Utten  it  in  the  ears  of 
the  revenae-pleading  SenatcNT  (Mr.  Wright)  on  my  left.  And  yet  he 
will  vote  agaioat  distribution.  I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of 
more  recent  origin.  Here  it  is — ^the  work  nominally  of  the  Senator 
ftom  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell,)  hut  I  take  it  from- the  internal  evi- 
dence it  bears,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, over  the  way,  (Mr.  Calhoun.)  The  report,  in  &yor  of  cession, 
proposes  to  cede  to  the  States,  within  which  the  public  lands  are 
sitoated,  one-third,  retaining,  nominally,  two-thirds  to  the  Union. 
Now,  if  this  precedent  of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest 
tbat  it  will  be  applied  to  all  new  States,  as  they  are  hereafter  suc- 
cessirely  admitted  into  the  Union.  We  begin  with  ceding  one-third  ; 
we  shall  end  in  granting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  Caxmovv  asked  Mr.  Cla7  to  read  the  portions  of  t}^  report  to  which  he 
alluded.] 

I  should  be  yery  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  but  I  should 
have  to  read  the  whole  of  his  report,  and  I  am  too  much  indisposed 
and  exhausted  £<x  that.    But  I  will  read  one  or  two  paragraphs : 

*'  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  thiags  that  the  old  and  new  States  should  take  difier- 
ent  views,  have  different  feeliogs,  and  favor  a  different  couise  of  policy  in  reference 
to  the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is  natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  and  to  estimate  them  aecordina  to  the  amount  of  income  an* 
nually  derived  from  them  ;  while  the  other  as  naturully  regards  them,  almost  exclu- 
sively, as  a  iwrtion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth, 
power  and  importstnce.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feelings  of  ownerBhip, 
accom|>anied  by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control^  and  the 
greater  share  of  benefits  derived  from  them."  "  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words :— "  Of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphaticaUy  re- 
quires a  local  snperintendeace  and  administration  ;^  and,  therefore  ou^ht  pre-emi- 
nently to  belong,  '  -«..«... 
to  subject  it  e&eli 


nently  to  belong,  under  our  system,  to  State  legislation,  to  which  this  oil!  propoaes 
celnsively  in  the  new  States,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  old.'* 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  new  States  will  find  some  good 
reading  in  this  report.  What  is  the  reasoning  ?  That  it  it  natural 
for  the  old  States  to  regard  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  as  natural  for  the  new  States  to  take  a  diflferent  view  of  the  mat* 
ter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  StateS|  making  them,  of 
course,  cease  any  longer  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  discovered, 
too,  that  land  is  a  subject  which  emphatically  requires  a  local  super- 
intendence and  administration.  It  therefore  proposes  to  suhject  it 
exclusively  to  the  new  States  as  (according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
, Deport)  it  always  has  been  in  the  old.  The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  theoretically,  have  been  object  to  the  joint  authority  of  the 
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two  clasaeB  of  States,  an  Coiigrew  assembled,  biU)  practioally,  have 
been  more  under  the  control  of  the  members  from  the  new  Statee 
than  those  from  the  old.  I  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  the  ai» 
ministration  of  public  domain  in  this  country  sustains  the  nasertioii 
that  the  States  have  exhibited  more  competency  and  wisdom  for  the 
management  of  it  than  the  general  goyemment 

I  stated  that  I  woi^ld  come  down  (I  should  have  said  go  up)  from 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senator  firom  NewYodc 
Let  us  see  what  sort  of  notions  he  had  pn  this  matter  of  revoiiie  from 
the  public  lands,  when  acting  in  his  character  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  during  this  very  session,  on  aaotlier  biU.-» 
There  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  sir,  before  the  Senate,  at  tineay 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a  proposition  for  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  under  the  imposing  guise  of  ^^gra- 
duation.'' A  bill,  according  to  custom,  has  been  introduced  during  the 
present  session  for  that  object*  To  give  it  ecUUf  and  as  a  matter  of 
form  and  dignity,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  of 
which  the  honorable  Senator  firom  New  York  is  the  distingoished 
chairman  ;  the  same  gentleman  who,  for  these  two  days,  has  been 
defending  these  lands  from  waste  and  spoliation,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  distributing  their  proceeds,  in  order  to  preserve  them  as  a 
fimitful  source  of  revenue  for  the  general  government.  Here  was  a 
fine  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  financial  abilities  of  the  Senator. 
He  and  his  firiends  had  exhausted  the  most  ample  treasures  that  any 
administration  ever  succeeded  to  They  were  about  retiring  firom 
ofioe,  leaving  the  public  coffers  perfectly  empty.  Grentlemanly  con- 
duct toward  their  successors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  of  office  or 
of  patriotism,  required  of  them  to  do  all  in  their  power — lopick  op 
and  gather  tether,  whenever  they  could,  any  means,  however  scat- 
tered or  little  the  bits  might  be— to  supply  the  uigent  wants  of  the 
treasury.  At  all  events,  if  the  financial  sidll  of  the  honorable  Sena* 
tor  was  incompetent  to  surest  any  plan  for  augmenting  the  public 
revenue,  he  was,  under  actual  chrcumstances,  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  honor  and  of  duty,  to  refirain  from  espousing  or  sanc- 
tioning any  measure  that  would  diminish  the  national  income. 

Well ;  what  did  the  honorable  Senator  do  with  the  gradoatioD 
bill? — a  bill  which,  I  assert,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  a  . 
short  process,  consummated  in  April,  1842,  annihilates  fifty  millions 
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oCddlaoioftheAYaiboCthepuUielftiidi!  Wlwl  did  the  Senator  4«^ 
with  this  biU,.  which  takes  off  fifty  cento  from  the  veiy  modfemj^ 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  qnarter  per  acre,  at  wUch  the  public  laoda 
are  now  sold  ?  The  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  Commiitee  of  Finance,  some  time.  He  escamined  it,  no  donbt^ 
carefully,  deliberated  upon  it  attentiyely  and  anxiously.  What  re- 
port did  be  make  upon  it  ?  If  oninfiormed  upon  the  subject,  Mr« 
President,  after  witnessing,  during  these  two  days,  the  patriotic  salip» 
citude  of  the  Senator  in  respect  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  ths; 
public  lands,  you  would  surely  conclude  that  he  had  made  a  decisive 
if  not  indignant  report  against  the  wanton  waste  of  the  public  lands 
by  the  graduation  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  made  no  such  r^ 
port*  J^feither  did  he  make  an  elaborate  report  to  prove  that,  by 
taking  off  fifty  cents  per  acre  of  their  entire  value,  the  revenue  wpul4 
be  increased.  Oh  no  ;  that  was  a  work  he  was  not  prepared  to  conn 
mit  even  to  his  l<^;ic  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that.  But  what 
did  he  do  ?  Why  simply  presented  a  verbal  compendious  report,  re* 
commending  that  the  bill  do  pass !  And  yet  that  Senator  can  rise  henn 
-^in  the  light  of  day-^in  the  face  of  this  Senate — ^in  the  iace  of  hia 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  God — and  argue  for  retaining  wA 
husbanding  the  public  lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them  ! 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  further.  By  one 
of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was  ever 
witnessed,  these  veiy  Senators  who  are  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  djsr 
tribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  Stat^^ 
because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other  sorts  of  distri* 
bution — for  cessicnis,  for  pre-emptions,  for  grants  to  the  new  States  i^ 
aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and  even  &xr  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  particular  States.  They  tfff^ 
for  distribution  in  all  conceivable  forms  and  shapes,  so  long  as  the 
lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  to  particular  persons  or  particular  Stad^s. 
But  when  an  equal,  general,  broad,  and  just  distribution  is  propoaeif 
embracing  all  the  States,  they  are  electrified  and  horror-struck.  Ynfi. 
may  distribute — and  distribute  among  States,  too--as  loi^  as  yiw 
please,  and  as  much  as  you  pleasci  but  not  among  qU  the  States* 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely  the  project  9f 
cession,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  distrit^utioO' 
There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  a^res  of  public  la^d  baloMpiv  In 
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Ae  United  States,  situated  within  and  without  the  HmitB  of  the  Stetos 
and  Territories,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific ;  they  hare  been  ceded  bj  seven  of  the  old 
thirteen  States  to  the  United  States,  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  pro- 
poses by  his  bill  to  cede  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  acres  of  tUs 
land  to  the  nine  States  wherein  they  lie,  granting  to  those  States  35 
per  cent.,  and  reserving  to  the  United  States  65  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  lands. 

'  Now  what  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  is  that,  if  you  com- 
mence by  applying  the  principle  of  cession  to  the  nine  land  States 
now  in  the  Union,  you  must  extend  it  to  other  new  States,  as  they 
shall  be,  hereafter,  firom  time  to  time,  ajimitted  mto  the  Umon,  un^ 
the  whole  public  land  is  exhausted.  You  will  have  to  make  similar 
cessions  to  Wiskonsin,  to  Iowa,  to  Florida,  (in  two  States,  perhaps, 
at  least  in  one,)  and  so  to  every  new  State  as  it  shall  be  organized 
and  received  ?  How  could  you  refuse  ?  When  other  States  to  the 
north  and  to  the  west  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  VHskonsin, 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confed- 
eracy, will  you  not  be  bound  by  all  the  principles  of  equality  and 
justice  to  make  to  them  respectively  similar  cessions  of  the  public 
land,  situated  within  their  limits,  to  those  which  you  will  have  made 
to  the  nine  States  }  Thus  your  present  grant,  although  extending 
nominally  to  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres,  virtually, 
and  by  inevitable  consequence,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  public  do- 
main. And  you  bestow  a  gratuity  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of 
Ais  vast  national  property  upon  a  portion  of  the  States,  to  the  ex- 
dusion  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revolutionary  States,  by  whose 
valor  a  large  part  of  it  was  achieved. 

Will  the  Senator  state  whence  he  derives  the  power  to  do  thia  ? 
WHl  he  xiretend  that  it  is  to  cover  the  expenses  and  charges  of  man- 
aging and  administering  the  public  lands  ?  On  much  the  greater 
part,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres, 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  they  have  been  surveyed. 
•  Nothing  but  a  trifling  expense  is  to  be  incurred  on  either  of  those 
objects ;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  sell  the  land.  I  understand  that 
the  total  expense  of  sale  and  collection  is  only  about  two  per  cent. 
Why,  what  are  the  charges  ?    Tliere  is  one  per  cent,  allowed  by  law 
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to  ikit  tec^eTBj  and  tbo  sdudeB  of  Ae  registers  mid  reoehrers  in  eaoh 
boid  district,  with  some  other  inconsidemble  ineidental  charges.  Pot 
likll  together,  and  they  will  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  sales.  Thus  the  Senator  is  preparedto  pert  from  the  tite 
attd  control  of  the  wh(de  puUic  domain  upon  these  terms !  To  give 
Mrtj^five  per  cent,  to  cover  an  expenditure  not  eaEeeeding  three  I 
Whete  does  he  get  a  power  to  make  the  cession  k>  particular  States, 
which  would  not  authorise  distribution  among  all-  the  Stales  ?  And 
when  he  has  found  the  power,  will  he  tell  me  why,  in  virtue  of  it, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  boundless  gener* 
«lty,  he  may  not  give  to  the  new  States,  instead  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  fifty,  eighty  or  a  hundred  ?  Surrender  at  onee  the  whole  pUb* 
Se  domain  to  the  new  States  ?  The  percentage,  proposed  to  be  al« 
lowed,  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  just  basis,  the  result  of  no  official 
data  or  calculation,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  dbcretion.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  amused  to  see  the  Senator  from  South  Oarolma  rising- 
in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  Senate  an  authority  in  Ckm» 
gress  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  particular  States,  on  the  terms  phK 
posed,  and  at  the  same  time  denying  ita  power  to  distribute  the  pro^ 
oeeds  equally  and  equitably  among  all  the  States. 

•  Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  reservation 
of  si^ty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  with  the  wh<^e.  You 
vest  in  the  nine  States  the  title.  They  are  to  sell  the  land  and  grant 
titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now,  what  security  have  you  for  the  faith-- 
M.  collection  and  payment  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  reserved 
sixty-five  per  cent.  ^  In  what  medium  would  the  payment  be  made*  ? 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  there  would  be  delinquency,  collusion, 
ultimate  surrender  ol  the  whole  debt  ?  It  is  proposed,  indeed  to  re- 
tain'a  sort  of  mortgage  upon  the  lands,  in  the  possession  of  parchesem 
fit)m  the  State,  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  their 
sixty-five  per  cent.  But  how  could  you  enforce  such  a  mortage  ? 
Gould  you  expel  from  their  homes  some,  perhaps  100,000  settlers, 
under  state  authority,  because  the  State  possibly  without  any  fouH 
of  theirs,  had  neglected  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion  would  be  far  worse  than 
tlie  rehnquisfament  of  the  debt,  and  you  would  relinquish  it. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  idea  of  cession  to  the  new  States.    Tbe^ 
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fotm  ef  it  10  somewhat  Taned,  by  the  pi«ipo0al  of  the  Senator  le^ 
vide  the  proceeds  between  the  new  States  and  the  United  States,  h^t 
it  is  still  substantially  the  same  thing — a  present  cession  of  tbir^«4ive 
jper  cent.,  and  an  ultimate  cession  of  the  whole !  When  the  subject 
<tf  the  public  lands  was  before  the  eenunittee  on  manufaettuesy  it  oobp 
sideted  the  scheme  of  cession  among  the  other  various  prefects  the* 
afloat.  The  report  made  in  April,  1832,  presents  the  viewv  enters 
tained  by  the  conuriittee  on  that  topic. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  ad  verted,  fiir  another  purpoae, 
to  the  twenty -eight  millions  of  surplus  divided  a  few  years  ago  aosoag 
the  States.  He  has  said  truly  that  it  arose  from  the  public  leads. 
Was  not  that,  in  effect,  distribution  ?  Was  it  not  so  miderstood  at 
the  time  ?  Was  it  not  voted  for  by  Senaton,  as  practical  distribo- 
tion  ?  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mangum)  has  staled 
that  he  did.  I  did.  .Other  Senators  did ;  and  no  one,  not  the  boUest^ 
will  have  the  temerity  to  rise  here  and  propose  to  require  or  compel 
the  States  to  refund  that  money.  If,  in  form,  it  was  a  depoeite  witk 
the  States,  in  fiict  and  in  truth  it  was  distribution.  So  it  was  then 
r^arded.  So  it  will  ever  remain.  Let  us  now  see,  Mr.  President^ 
hew  this  plan  of  cession  will  operate  among  the  new  States  them* 
aelves.  And  I  appeal  more  especially  to  the  Senators  from  Ohio. 
That  state  has  about  a  mflUon  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  Uuted 
States  have  (as  will  probably  be  shown  when  the  returns  are  publish- 
ed of  the  late  census)  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions.  Ohie^ 
then,  has,  within  her  limits  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  bargain  the  proposed  cession 
makes  for  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Ai.Lwr  here  interposed,  to  explain,  that  the  vote  be  gave  for  Mr.  CAumnr^ 
plan  of  eenion  to  the  new  States,  wason  the  ground  of  sabsdtuting  Chat  ia  preference 
<o  the  plan  of  distiibation  amons  att  Ike  SCaHes.] 


Oh !  ho ! — ah !  is  that  the  ground  of  the  Senator's  vote  ? 

[Mr.  Asjjor  nid  he  lud  had  a  clKHce  becweaa  two  evils— the  aaeBdment  of  Iha 
Senator  kaai  South  OmoIim,  and  ihe  tmendmeiit  of  the  Senator  ftom  KaatuQlty  i 
«nd  it  was  wett  known  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  he  took  the  fine  oaly  as  a  le« 
«¥il  than  the  lajt.] 

Wen,  alll  will  say  is,  that  that  side  of  the  house  kept  the  secral 
remarkably  well.  And  no  one  better  than  the  Senator  himsrif. 
These  were  seventeen  votes  given  in  &vor  of  the  plan  of  the  1 
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Jirorn  Sotitii  Carolfiia^  to  my  utter  astonisbtnent  at  tlie  time.  I  hid 
BOt  expected  any  other  vote  for  it  but  tliftt  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  himself,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Nonrell. )  No 
«ther  did,  or  I  8apfX)8e  would  rise  and  vote  to  cede  away,  without 
any  joat  or  certain  equivalent,  more  than  a  billion  of  acres  of  public 
tetd  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  If  the  vote  of  the  other 
flAeen  Senators  was  also  misunderstood  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sena* 
tors  from  Ohio,  I  shall  be  very  gfaid  of  it. 

BtA,  I  was  going  to  show  what  sort  of  a  bargain  for  Ohia  her  two 
Senators,  by  their  votes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to.  There  Me 
800,000  acres  of  public  land  remaining  in  Ohio,  after  being  culled  far 
near  half  a  century,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  ara 
to  be  assigned  to  that  State  by  the  plan  of  cession.  For  this  trifling 
aonsideiation  she  is  to  surrender  her  interest  in  1^,000,000  of  acres ; 
in  other  words,  she  is  to  give  16,000,000  (that  being  her  tenth,)  for 
the  small  interest  secured  to  her  in  the  800,000  acres.  11^  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  contended,  the  principle  of  cession  being  once  esti^ 
bliflhed,  would  be  finally  extended  to  the  whole  public  doaiain,  then 
Ohio  would  give  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being 
her  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  comparatively 
contemptible  consideration  that  she  would  acqunre  in  the  800^000 
acres.  A  capital  bargain  this,  to  which  1  supposed  the  two  Senalotfa 
had  assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  <^  their  State  they  exchanged  one 
hundred  millions  ot  acres  of  land  against  eight  hundred  thousand  1 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator's  explanation  mends  the  natist 
m.uch.  Accordii^  to  that,  he  did  not  vote  for  cession  because  he 
Kked  cession.  No  !  that  is  very  bad,  btft,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to  distribution. 
Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution.  Assuming  that  the 
public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  her  pii>« 
portion  being  one«tenth,  would  be  half  a  million  of  doUara.  But  ] 
entertam  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  management,  in  a  few  years  the 
public  lands  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteea 
milliiHis  of  dollars  ;  so  that  the  honorable  Senator  pr^ers  giving  aw^ 
for  a  song  the  interest  of  his  State,  presently,  in  160,000,000  of  acres^ 
and  eventually  in  a  billion,  to  receiving  annually,  in  perpetuity,  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  large  augmei^ 
t^n  of  that  sum.    That  is  the  notion  which  the  tvo  Senatofn  hqm 
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OUo  entertain  of  hur  interest !  Go  faomev  Mesfdeun  Seaators  ftom 
Ohio,  and  tell  your  eonstitiients  of  your  votes.  Tell  them  of  your 
preference  of  a  cession  of  all  their  interest  in  the  publid  laoda,  with 
the  exception  of  that  inconsidteable  pordon  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  the 
reception  of  Ohio's  fair  distribotive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
pohlic  lands  of  the  United  States,  now  and  hereafter.  I  do  not  seek  la 
isterf^re  in  the  delicate  relation  between  Senators  and  their  constitli* 
ents ;  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  feelings  and  Til^wsxxf  my 
neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  exposition  oi 
her  true  interests  and  riews  in  the  message  of  her  enlightened  go- 
vernor, directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to  be  entertsoMd  by 
her  two  Senators ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceiyed  if  a  large  majodiy  of  the 
peoj^e  of  that  State  do  not  coindde  with  their  governor. 

The  unequal  operation  of  the  plan  of  cession  among  the  nine  new 
States  has  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exposed  by  others.  The  States 
with  the  smallest  population  get  the  most  land.  Thus  Arkansas, 
with  only  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  a  population  of  Ohio,  will  re- 
ceive upwards  of  twenty-^ight  times  as  much  land  as  Ohio.  The 
seheme  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing  the  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of  substituting  the  greatest  good  to 
the  smallest  number.  There  can  be  every  species  of  partial  distribu- 
tion of  public  land  or  its  proceeds,  but  an  honest,  impiurtial,  straight»^ 
forward 'distribution  among  all  the  States.  Can  the  Senator  fjEtm 
New  York,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  tell  me 
on  what  constitutional  authority  it  is  that  lands  are  granted  to  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  ? 

£Mr.  Wriobt  Baid  that  there  was  no  property  acquired,  and  therefoie  no  ooa0Cita» 
tional  obligation  appUed.l 

And  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Senator's  information  of  our  Indian 
relations !  Why,  sir,  we  send  them  across  the  Mississippi^  and  put 
them  upon  our  lands,  from  which  all  Indian  title  had  been  removed. 
We  promise  them  even  the  fee  simple ;  but,  if  we  did  not,  they  are 
at  least  to  retain  the  possession  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  lands  until 
tliey  choose  to  sell  them ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  our  right  wonld 
be  a  pre-emption  privilege  of  purchase,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private 
perscms  or  public  authorities,  foreign  or  domestic.  This  is  the  doe» 
trine  coevil  with  the  colonization  of  this  continent,  proclaimed  by&e 
king  of  Gieat  Britain,  in  his  proclamation  of  1763,  aaserted  in  die 
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con&reftces  at  G^ot,  and  m»|taijied  by.  the  Supi«me  Qourt  ff  Iba 
United  States.  Now,  such  an  allotment  of  public  landa  to  the  I»- 
diansy  whether  they  acquiie  the  fee  or  a  right  of  possession  indefinite 
a9  to  time,  is  equivalent  to  any  distribution.  Thus^  sir,  we  peiieeiYe, 
that  all  kinds  of  distribution  of  the  public  lands  or  their  proceeds  buqt 
be  made — ^to  particular  States,  to  pre-emptioners,  to  charities,  to  ob^ 
jeots  of  education  or  internal  improveooent,  to  foreigtsrs,  to  Indiana, 
to.  black,  red,  white,  and  grey,  to  every  body,  but  among  aU  the 
States  of  the  Union*  There  is  an  old  adage  according  to  wh>di 
charity  should  b^pii  at  home ;  but  according  to  the  doctrines  of  tibf 
<q^ponents  of  distnbution,  it  neither  begins  nor  eaiiB  at  home. 

r 

[Here  Mr.  Ciat  gave  way  tp  an  ai^ounimeiit.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  Senate  even  a  recapitula^ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  argument  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  it 
yesterday.  On  one  collateral  point  I  desire  to  supply  an  omission  as 
to  the  trade  between  this  country  and  France.  I  stated  the  fact  that^ 
according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  there  existed  an  un- 
favorable balance  against  the  United  States,  amounting,  exclusively 
of  what  is  re-exported,  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars ;  but  I  omit- 
ted another  important  &ct,  namely,  that  by  the  laws  of  France,  there 
is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  imported  into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of 
twenty  francs  on  every  hundred  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two 
cents  per  pound  on  American  cotton,  at  the  present  market  price. 
Now  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  duties  in  the  two 
countries  ?  France  imposes  on  the  raw  product  (which  is  the  mere 
commencement  of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wrought,  and  finally 
touched,  will  be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  fold)  a  duty  of  pear 
twenty-five  per  cent,  while  we  admit  free  of  duty,  or  with  nominal 
duties,  costly  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and  taste, 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  any  additional  value  by  any  exertion  of 
American  skill  or  industry.  In^any  thing  I  have  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter  one  word  un- 
friendly to  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  always  my  desire 
to  see  our  trade  with  France  increased  and  extended  upon  terms  of 
reciprocal  benefit.  With  that  view,  I  was  in  favor  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  tariff  of  1832,  by  which  silks  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  charged  with  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  those  brought  from  France  and 
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cMNittlriei  thifl  side  of  the  cape,  especially  to  encourage  fhe  commeroe 
with  France. 

While  ipeaknig  of  Frtmce,  allow  me  to  make  an  obserrotion,  al- 
though it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  connexion  with  any  thing 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  to  embrace  the  opporttinitj  of  expressing 
my  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attribated  by  the  public  journals  to  a 
Mghiy  diatiftguished  and  estimable  countryman  of  ours  in  another  part 
of  the  capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  TaKdity  of  the  title  of 
iiouis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  EVance,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neiAer 
acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and  raising  a  question  as  to  his  iie- 
ing  the  lawful  monarch  of  the  French  people.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  in  which  our  illustrious 
and  lamented  friend,  Lafayette,  bore  a  part  so  eminent  and  e&ctual, 
and  the  subsequent  hearty  acquiescence  of  all  France  in  the  estab-> 
llshment  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the 
throne,  the  present  king  has  as  good  a  title  to  his  crown  as  any  of 
the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as 
any  which  force  or  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth  could  confer.  And 
if  an  individual  so  humble  and  at  such  a  distance  as  I  am,  might  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  public  concerns  of  another 
country  and  another  hemisphere,  I  would  add  that  no  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  any  nation,  amid  difficulties,  public  and  personal,  the  most 
complicated  and  appalling,  could  have  governed  with  more  ability, 
wisdom  and  firmness  than  have  been  displayed  by  Louis  Philippe. 
All  Christendom  owes  him  an  acknowledgement  for  his  recent  suc- 
cestful  efifbrts  to  prevent  awar  which  would  have  been  disgraceful  to 
Christian  Europe — a  war  arising  from  the  inordinate  pretensions  of 
an  upstart  Mahometan  Pacha,  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovere^ 
and  a  usurper  of  his  rights — a  war  which,  if  once  lighted  up,  must 
have  involved  all  Europe,  and  have  led  to  consequences  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.     I  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  public  domain  which 
was  acquired  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  should  always  recol- 
lect the  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  with  which  it  was  pregnant.  It  prevented  for  a  long  time 
the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  by  all  the  States,  some 
of  (hem  refusing  their  asssent  until  a  just  and  equitable  settlement 
was  made  of  the  question  of  the  crown  lands.    The  aigumeat  they 
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urged  as  to  these  lands,  in  a  waste  and  unappropriated  state,  was, 
that  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  common  valor,  the  common  ex- 
ertions, and  the  common  sacrifices  of  all  the  states  ;  that  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  states ;  and  that  it 
vrould  be  manifestly  wrong  tfnd  unjust  that  the  states,  within  whose 
Ihnits  these  crown  lands  happened  to  lie,  should  exclusively  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  them.  Virginia,  within  whose  boundaries  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  crown  lands  were  situated,  and  by  whose  sepa- 
rate and  unaided  exertions  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Kentucky,  and 
beyond  the  Ohio,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  renowned  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  conquest  of  most  of  them  was  achieved,  was,  to  her  im- 
mortal honor,  among  the  first  to  yield  to  these  just  and  patriotic 
views,  and  by  her  magnificent  grant  to  the  Union,  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  restore  harmony,  and  quiet  all  apprehensions  among  the 
several  states. 

Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  cession  fs^m  the  states  to 
the  confederation  of  these  crown  lands,  a  very  important  one  was  to 
provide  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  revolution.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  made  it  the  object  of  a  large  part  of  the  ar- 
gument which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  show  the  contrary ;  and 
so  fiir  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession  are  concerned,  I  ad- 
mit the  argument  was  sustained.  No  such  purpose  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  deeds,  as  fietr  as  I  have  examined  them. 

[Mr  Wright  here  inteipoeed,  and  nid  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  aigae  that 
the  ceanons  made  by  the  States  to  the  Union  weie  not  for  the  poipoBe  of  eztingokdi- 
ios  the  public  debt,  but  that  they  were  not  exclusively  for  that  purpose.] 

It  is  not  material  whether  they  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt  or  not.  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  that,  from  the  moment  of 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the  states.  But  that  the  payment 
of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  cession,  is  a 
matter  of  incontestable  history.  We  should  have  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the 
mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  views,  we 
must  exemine  contemporaneous  acts,  resolutions,  and  proceedings. 
One  of  these  resolutions,  clearly  manifesting  the  purpose  I  have  sta- 
ted, has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

•EE 
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It  was  a  resolution  of  the  old  Cosgrew^  adopted  in  ITSd,  pcecediiif 
the  final  cession  from  Virginia,  which  was  in  March,  1783.  Theie 
had  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  cession  as  early  as  1781,  but,  owing 
to  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  embarrassed,  and  other  difficult 
ties,  the  cession  was  not  consummated  until  March,  1784.  The  reso- 
lution I  refer  to,  bears  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  cession,  and  must 
be  taken  with  it,  as  indicative  of  the  motives  which  probably  operated 
on  Virginia  'to  make,  and  the  confederation  to  accept,  that  memorable 
grant.    I  will  read  it : 

"  RaUved,  That  as  a  further  means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  eztinguishoBent  of 
the  debts,  as  of  establishing  the  harmony  of  the  United  States,  it  be  recommended  to 
the  States  which  have  passed  no  acts  towards  complying  with  the  resoiutiona  of 
Congress  of  the  6th  of  September  and  10th  of  October,  1780,  relative  to  the  cession 
of  tenitoiial  claims,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein  recommended,  and  to  tli« 
States  which  may  have  passed  acts  complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only, 
to  revise  and  complete  such  couipliance." 

That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  ceseion.  Seven  of  the  old 
thirteen  states  1^  waste  crown  lands  within  their  limits ;  the  other 
six  had  none.  These  complained  that  what  ought  to  be  regarded  aa 
property  common  to  them  all,  would  accrue  exclusively  to  the  seven 
States,  by  the  operation  of  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and,  therefore, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt,  and 
of  establishing  harmony  among  the  states  of  the  Union^  the  cession 
of  those  lands  to  the  United  States  was  recommended  by  Congress. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment^  and  contemplate  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  its  possible  consequenees. 
We  have  seen  that  the  possession  by  seven  states  of  these  public 
lands,  won  by  the  valor  of  the  whole  thirteen,  was  cause  of  so  much 
dissatisfaction  to  the  other  six  as  to  have  occasioned  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
to  remove  all  jealousy  and  disquietude  on  that  account,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  seven  States,  Virginia  tar 
king  the  lead,  animated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism, 
ceded  the  waste  lands  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
states.  Now  what  is  the  measure  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  ? 
It  is  in  effect  to  restore  the  discordant  and  menacing  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  1783,  prior  to  any  cession  from  the  states.  It  is 
worse  than  that,  for  it  proposes  that  seventeen  states  shall  give  up 
immediately  or  eventually  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  lying 
in  nine  states,  to  those  nine  states.    Now  if  the  seven  states  had  re- 
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fbMd'to  cede  at  all,  they  could  at  least  haTe  asserted  tbct-tliey  fyaghi 
Great  Britain  for  these  lands  as  hard  as  the  six.  Th^  would  hare 
had,  therefore,  the  ap|)arent  right  of  conquest,  allhonghit'was  a  cMAr 
inon  conquest.  But  the  senator's  proposition  is  to  cede  these  puhUe 
lands  from  the  states  which  fought  for  them  in  the  reyokidonary  war^ 
to  states  that  neither  fought  for  them,  nor  had  existence  during  that 
War.  If  the  apprehension  of  an  appropriation  of  these  lands  to  the 
exclusiTe  advantage  df  the  seren  states  was  nigh  {Nrerenting  the  es-» 
lablishment  of  the  Union,  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  security  aM 
harmony  will  be  unaf^ted  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seventeen  to 
nine  states  ?  But  the  senator's  proposition  gees  yet  further.  It  has 
been  shown  that  it  will  establish  a  precedient  which  must  lead  to  a 
Session  from  the  United  S^tes  of  all  ithe  public  domain,  whether  wo» 
hy  the  sword  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  new 
states  as  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be4buiid 
the  act  known  as  the  funding  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1790. 
By  the  last  section  of  that  act  the  puMic  lands  are  pledged,  and 
pledged  exclusively,  to  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  until 
it  should  be  satisfied.  Thus  we  find  prior  to  the  cession,  an  invita- 
tion from  Congress  to  the  states  to  cede  the  waste  lands,  among  other 
objects,  for#he  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and  after  the  ces- 
sions were  made,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress  pledged  them  t(» 
that  object.  So  the  matter  stood  while  that  debt  hung  over  us. 
During  all  that  time  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  public  lands  to  that  just  object.  No  one  thought  of  diii- 
turbing  the  arrangement.  But  when  the  debt  was  discharged,  or 
rather  when,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  its  extinction,  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  soon  be  discharged,  attention  was  directed  to  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  No  one  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  sound  discretion.  Such 
was  the  view  of  President  Jackson,  distinctly  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  message  which  I  have  already  cited. 

"  Ab  the  lands  may  now  be  conrndered  as  relieved  Ax>in  this  pledge,  the  object  for 
which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accompliahed,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  GoDgress 
to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  gene- 
ral  interest  of  the  American  people." 

Can  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  be 
more  broadly  asserted  ?    What  was  then  said  about  revenue  ?    That 
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it'shottld  eease  to  be  a  soutoe  of  reveone !  We  neyer  heorof  tlie ni* 
venae  argument  but  when  the  proposition  is  up  to  make  an  equal  apid 
just  distribution  of  the  proceeds^  When  the  fitvorable,  but,  as  I  re- 
gard them,  wild  and  squandering  projects  of  gentlemen  are  under 
consideration^  they  are  profoundly  silent  as  to  that  ai^ument.  1  come 
now  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  on  which  the  cession  was  made 
by  the  states,  as  contained  in  the  deeds  of  cession.  And  I  shall  take 
that  from  Virginia,  because  it  was  in  some  measure  the  model  deed, 
«id  because  it  conveyed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  public 
lands  acquired  from  the  ceding  states-  I  will  first  dispose  of  a  pre- 
liminary difficulty  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  That  Se- 
nator imagined  a  case,  and  then  cembatted  it  with  great  force.  The 
case  he  supposed  was,  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
had  maintained  that,  under  that  deed  there  was  a  reversion  to  the 
states,  and  much  of  his  argument  was  directed  to  prove  that  there  ia 
no  reversion,  but  that  if  there  were,  it  could  only  be  to  the  ceding 
states.  Now  neither  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  nor  I  attempted 
to  erect  any  such  windmill  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ima- 
gined, and  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  heavy  blows  which,  like 
another  famed  hero  not  less  valorous  than  himself,  he  dealt  upon  it. 
What  I  really  maintain  and  have  always  maintained  is,  that,  accord- 
ing to 'the  terms  themselves  of  the  deed  of  cession,  although  there  is 
conveyed  a  common  property  to  be  held  for  the  common  l^snefit,  there 
nevertheless  is  an  assignment  of  a  separate  use.  The  ceded  land,  I  ad- 
mit, is  to  remain  a  common  fund  for  all  the  states,  to  be  administered 
by  a  common  authority,  but  the  proceeds  or  piofits  were  to  be  appro* 
priated  to  the  several  states  in  severalty,  accoidiag  to  a  certain  pre- 
scribed rule.     I  contend  this  is  manifestly  true  from  the  words  of  the 

deed.    What  are  they  ? 

■ 

"  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
resenred  for  or  appropriated  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  pniposes,  or  dtflposed-^ 
in  bounties  to  the  officers  and  aoldiers  of  the  American  anny,  shall  be  considered  a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  tJnited' States  as  have  become  or 
sbaU  beoome^  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alUance  of  the  said  Statetk 
Vinnnia  inclusive^  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditnre,  and  shall  be  faitbfnlly  and  bonoftde  dispctsed  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

The  territory  conveyed  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  fund  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  states  as  were  admitted  or  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  re- 
spective proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.    It  was 
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t»  be  fiuthfally  And  bonafide  edmiiiistered  for  that  0ole  purpoM,  and 
ftr  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Where  ihen  is  the  authority  for  all 
those  wild,  extravagant,  and  unjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  of 
adteinistration  of  the  ceded  territory  for  all  the  States  and  all  the 
pek>ple  of  the  Union,  it  is  to  be  granted  to  particular  states,  wasted  in 
nckemes  of  graduation  and  pK-emption,  for  the  benefit  of  iiie  trea- 
|»asser,  the  alien,  and  the  speculater  ? 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  pressed  by  the  argument  as  to  the 
^application  of  the  fond  to  the  sepiwate  use  of  the  states,  ^leducible 
from  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  '^  Virginia  inclusive,''  said  that  Hiey 
were  necessary,  because  without  them,  Virginia  would  have  been 
entitled  to  no  part  of  the  ceded  lands.  No  ?  Were  they  not  ceded 
to  the  United  States ;  wasehe  not  oneof  those  states,  anddid  not  the 
grAnt  to  them  include  her.'  Whythen^^ne  the  words  inserted?  -Cam 
any  other  purpose  be  imagined  than  thatK>f  securing  to  Virginia  her 
separate  or  "  respective"  proportion  }  The  whole  paragraph  cau- 
tiously and  carefully  composed,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  although 
the  fund  was  to  be  common,  the  title  common,  the  administration 
common,  the  use  and  benefit  were  to  be  separate  among  the  several 
states,  in  the  dcjfined  proportions. 

The  grant  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  ^according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expenditure." 
Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed  ;  it  was  in  1784 — ^before  ^e  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  and  white  the  articles  ofcenfedera* 
tion  were  in  force.  What,  according  to  them,  was  the  mode  of  as- 
•essing  the  quotas  of  the  diff^ent  States  towaxds  ^e  •common  charge 
and  expenditore  ?  It  was  made  up^n  the  Hbasis  of  the  value  of  all 
the  surveyed  land,  and  the  improvements,  in  each  state.  Each  State 
was  assessed  according  to  the  aggregate  value  of  surteyed  land  and 
improvements  within  its  limits.  After  that  was  ascertained,  the  pro- 
cess of  assessment  was  this-:  suppoae  there  were  five  bnllionsof  dol- 
lan  ie<|aired  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  general  gevemment,  and 
one  million  of  that  five  were  the  proportion  of  Virginia ;  there  wonid 
be  an  account  stated  on  the  boeks  of  the  general  government  with 
the  State  of  Virginia,  in  which  she  would  be  charged  with  that  mill- 
ion. Then  there  would  be  an  account  kept  for  the  pcoceeds  of  the 
a^es  of  the  public  lands ;  and,  if  these  amounted  to  five  millions  of 
dBikca  nbo^  Vii^g^nia  would  be  ocedited  with  one  million,  being  km 
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tmt  proportion ;  aivd  thus  tbe  aoeouat  woidd  he  biteiGed.  It  iii  tia^ 
ilocessary  to  porsoe  the  proceM  with  all  the  other  States ;  this  m 
enough  to  show  that,  accordiog  to  the  original  contemplalioo  of  tbe 
iprant^the  eommon  fund  was  for  the  separate  benefit  of  the  States  $ 
and  that,  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  gorernineat, 
each  would  have  been  credited  with  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  fh# 
public  lands  in  its  account  with  tbe  general  government.  Is  not  this 
indisputable  ?  But  let  me  suppose  that  Virginia  or  any  other  State 
had  said  to  the  general  goverBineat :  ^<  I  choose  to  receive  my  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  Iteds  into  my  separate  treasury ;  pay  il 
to  me,  and  I  will  provide  in  some  other  mode,  more  agreeable  to  me^ 
Soi  the  payment  of  my  assessed  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  genial 
government :''  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  demand  would  have  beett 
legitimate  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the  deed  of  cession  ?  Eve* 
ander  our  present  aystem^-you  will  recollect,  sir,  that,  during  tha 
last  war,  any  State  was  allowed  to  assume  the  payment  of  its  share 
of  the  direct  tax,  and  raise  it,  according  to  its  own  pleasure  or  con* 
venience,  from  its  own  people,  instead  of  the  general  goverment  col* 
lecting  it. 

From  the  period  c^  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  tha 
United  States,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
general  goverament,  has  been  changed'.  Instead  of  acting  upon  the 
States,  and  through  them  upon  the  people  of  the  several  States,  in 
the  form  of  assessed  quota  or  contribution,  the  general  govemaienl 
now  acts  directly  upon  the  people  themselves,  in  the  form  of  taxes^ 
duties,  or  excises.  Now,  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue  raised  by 
this  govemmcDt,  is  from  foreign  imports,  and  a»the  consume  pay» 
the  duty,  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
eommon  charge  and  general  expenditure  is  contriinited  by  any  on* 
State  of  the  Union. 

By  the  deed  of  oeasion  a  great  and  a  sacred  trust  was  created. 
The  general  govenunent  was  the  trustee,  and  the  States  woe  the 
eentoy  que  trust.  According  to  the  trust  the  measure  of  benefit  ae* 
cruing  to  each  State  from  the  ceded  lands  was  to  be  the  measure  of 
burden  which  it  bore  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.  But^ 
by  the  substitution  of  a  new  rule  of  raising  revenue  to  that  whkh^ 
was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  c 
aion,  it  has  become  imposaible  to  adjust  theexaet  preportioB  of  1 
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d^n  uni  benaftt  wifli  eioh  odier.  T^e  measure  of  burden  is  lost, 
•lUuMigli  the  subject  remtins  which  was  to  be  proportiooed  according 
lo  that  measure*  Who  can  now  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  the 
States  has  received^  or  is  receiTiogi  a  benefit  from  the  ceded  lands 
proportionate  to  its  burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who  can 
|;qPW  that  we  are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  apportionment  pre«- 
aecihed  by  the  deed  of  cession  ?  To  me  it  appears  clear  that,  either 
|rom  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  or 
certainly  from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  the 
proems  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the  general 
government  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have  been  trans* 
(erred  to  the  States  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  division,  con- 
forming as  near  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  cessions.  The  trustee 
not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  government,  to  execute  the  trust 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  tmst,  ought  to  have  done,  and  ought 
yet  to  do,  that  which  a  chancellor  would  decree  if  he  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  case — make  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  States  upon 
some  rule  approximating  as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  trust. 
And  what  rule  can  so  well  fidfil  this  condition  as  that  which  was 
introduced  in  the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
contained  in  my  colleague's  amendment  ?  That  rule  is  founded  on 
federal  numbers,  which  are  made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  other  than  the  slaves,  and  three-fiflhs  of  them.  The 
South,  surely,  should  be  the  last  section  to  object  to  a  dbtribution 
founded  on  that  rule.  And  yet,  if  I  rightly  understood  one  of  the 
dark  allusions  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,) 
he  has  attempted  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  north  on  that  very 
ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  conceive  of  no  role  more  equitable 
than  that  compound  one,  and,  I  think,  that  will  be  the  judgment  of 
all  parts  of  the  coun^,  the  oljection  of  that  Senator  notwithstabd- 
ing.  Although  slaves  are,  in  a  limited  proportion,  one  of  the  ele« 
mests  that  enter  into  the  rule,  it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are 
faodi  oonsumers  and  the  objects  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  the  fund  was  to  be  a  common  one, . 
and  its  adnuaistration  was  to  be  by  the  general  government,  4he  fund 
ought  to  be  used  also  by  that  government  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States  separately.  But  that  is  a  fum  geqmivr.  It  may  be  a  common 
fond,  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or  single  administration ;  but  is 
there  any  thi^g,  in  all  that,  incompatible  with  a  periodical  distriba«- 
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tion  of  the  profits  of  Uie  fond  among  the  pnties  Ibr  wlme  1 
tnut  wa»  created  ?  What  is  the  offdmary  ci^  of  tenaato  in  oomnioa  i 
Where  the  estate  is  comniOBy  the  title  is  common,  the  defence  against 
all  attacks  is  common ;  hat  the  profits  of  the  estete  go  to  the  i 
rate  use  of,  and  are  enjoyed  hy  each  tenant.  Does  it  therefore  ( 
to  be  an  estate  in  common  ?  ikgain.  There  is  another  view.  It  has 
been  argued,  from  the  fact  that  the  ceded  lands  in  the  hands  of  die 
trustee  were  for  the  common  benefit,  that  thai  object  conld  be  nol 
otherwise  accomplished  than  to  use  them  in  the  disbursanents  of  tke 
general  goremment ;  that  the  general  government  only  must  expend 
them.  Now,  I  do  not  admit  that.  In  point  of  fiMst,  the  general  g(>- 
vernment  would  continue  to  collect  and  receive  the  fund,  and  as  m 
trustee  would  pay  over  to  each  State  its  distributive  share. 

The  public  domain  would  still  remain  in  common.  Then,  as  to  the 
expenditure,  there  may  be  different  modes  of  expenditure.  One  ia^ 
for  the  general  government  itself  to  disperse  k,  in  payments  to  the 
civil  lists,  the  army,  the  navy,  &c.  Another  is,  by  distributing  it 
among  the  States,  to  constitute  them  so  many  agencies  through  whick 
the  expenditure  ia  ef^cted.  If  the  general  government  and  the  state 
governments  were  in  two  diftrent  countries ;  if  they  bad  entirely 
distinct  and  distant  theatres  of  action,  md  operated  upon  difoent 
races  of  men,  it  w6uld  be  another  case ;  but  here  the  two  sys* 
terns  of  government,  although  for  different  purposes,  are  among  the 
same  people,  and  the  constkuency  of  both  of  them  is  the  same.  The 
expenditure^  whether  made  by  the  one  government  directly,  or 
through  the  state  governments  as  agencies,  is  all  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity,  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  one  and  the  same  people. 

Tha  subject  is  susceptible  of  other  iUustrations,  ef  which  I  wiU  add 
one  or  two.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  water  held  in  common  by  several 
neighbors,  living  i^ound  it.  It  is  n  perennial  fountain — deep,  pore, 
copious,  and  salubrious.  Does  it  cease  to  be  common  beeaoae  some 
equal  division  is  made  by  which  the  members  of  each  adjacent  fomily 
dip  their  vessels  into  it,  and  take  out  as  much  as  they  want  ?  A 
tract  of  land  is  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring 
village.  Does  k  cease  to  be  a  common  property  bee^nae  each  vA* 
lager  uses  it  for  his  particular  beasts  ?  A  river  is  the  common  high* 
road  of  navigation  of  conterminous  powers  or  states.  Does  it  cease 
to  be  common  because  on  its  bosom  are  home  vessels  bearing  thet 
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•  and  the  stars  or  the  British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  exan- 
pies  wbieh  sught  be  giTen'i  prore  that  the  acgament,  on  which  so 
nneh  xeliaace  has  been  placed,  is  not  weH  founded,  that,  because  the 
public  domain  is  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  States,  there  can 
he  no  other  just  ^plication  of  its  proceeds  than  throngh  the  direst 
•jqpenditiires  of  the  general  goyenunent. 

•  I  might  hare  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by  follow-* 
isfg  the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions ;  and  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citations  from  the  report  I  made  in 
1834,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  President  Jackson,  as  they 
present  a  condensed  view  of  the  argument  which  I  have  been  urg- 
ing.   Speaking  of  the  cession  firom  Virginia  the  report  says : 

*'  This  deed  cieftted  a  tnut  in  the  United  States,  which  they  are  aol  at  libeitj  t» 
Tiolate.  Bat  the  deed  does  not  require  that  the  fund  should  be  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
BMDt  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  goTemment.  It  makes  no  such  provision  m 
express  terms,  nor  is  sucha  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  fairly  deducible  from  the 
huiguage  of  the  deed.    On  the  contrary,  the  iangnage  of  the  deed  seems  to  eontcm- 

Sate  a  separate  use  and  enjoyment  or  the  fund  by  the  States  individually,  lather 
an  a  preservation  of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  is  to  be  a  com- 
■ton  faod  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become  or 
shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive. 
The  grant  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  of  the  sereral 
States  which  compose  the  confederation.  The  fund  is  to  be  under  the  managemeni 
sf  the  confederation  collectively,  and  is  so  far  a  common  fund ;  bat  it  is  to  be  man- 
aged  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  States  individually,  and  is  so  iar  a  separate  fond 
under  a  joint  management.  While  there  was  a  heavy  debt  existing,  created  by  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  a  subsequent  war,  there  was  a  fitness  in  applying  tha 
proceeds  of  a  common  fund  to  the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  which  reconciled 
all ;  but  thkt  debt  being  now  discharged,  and  the  general  government  no  longer 
standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there  is  evident  propriety  in  a  division  of  it  among 
those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  was  originally  designed,  and  whose  wants  require 
it.  And  the  committee  cannot  conceive  how  this  appropriation  of  it,  upon  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  justice  among  the  several  States,  can  be  regarded  as  contrary  to 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  deed." 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  assuming  that  the  whole  debt  of 
the  Revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  poUb 
Unds,  insists  that  we  should  continue  to  retain  ^  avails  of  them  until 
%  reimbursement  shall  have  been  effected  of  all  that  has1)een  applied 
to  that  object.  But  the  public  lands  were  never  set  apart  or  relied 
upon  as  the  exclusive  resource  for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
debt.  To  give  confidence  to  public  creditors,  and  credit  to  the  go* 
vernment^  they  were  pledged  to  that  object,  along  with  other  means 
applicable  to  itii  discharge.  The  debt  is  paid,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
public  lands  has  performed  its  office.  And  who  paid  what  the  lands 
did  not  ?  Was  it  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? — those  very 
p^ple  to  whose  use,  under  the  guardiandiip  of  their  States,  it  is  now^ 
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prapeoed  to  dedicate  the  proeeeds  «f  die  public  lends  ?  If  the  mamj 
had  been  paid  by  a  foreign  government;  the  proceeds  of  the  paUic 
lands,  in  honor  and  good  faith,  would  ha^e  been  bound  to  reimbnne 
it.  But  our  revolutionavy  debt,  if  not  wholly  paid  by  the  puUia 
kiids,  was  otherwise  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  owa 
the  lands ;  and  if  money  has  been  drawn  from  their  pockets  for  • 
purpose  to  which  these  lands  were  destined,  it  creates  an  additionid 
obirgation  upon  Congress  to  replace  the  amount  bo  abstracted  by  die- 
trihuling  the  proceeds  among  ttie  States  for  the  benefit  and  the  reiaa* 
hnrsement  of  the  peofJe. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  exhibited  a  most  formidaUe 
account  against  the  public  domain,  tending  to  show,  if  it  be  correct^ 
that  what  has  been  heretofore  regarded,  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
source  of  great  national  wealth,  has  been  a  constant  charge  npon  the 
treasury,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  The  credit  side,  according 
to  his  statement,  was,  I  believe  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  but 
die  debit  side  was  much  larger.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  it  is  easy  to  state  an  account  presenting  a  balance  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  may  suit  the  taste  or  views  of  the  person  making  it 
np.  This  may  be  done  by  making  charges  that  have  no  foundation^ 
or  omitting  credits  that  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  by  both.  The  most 
certain  operation  is  the  latter,  and  the  Senates,  who  is  a  pretty  tho 
rough-going  gentlemen,  has  adopted  it. 

The  first  item  that  I  shall  notice,  with  which,  I  think,  he  impro* 
perly  debits  the  public  lands,,  is  a  charge  of  eighty  odd  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  expense  of  conducting  our  Indian  relations.  Now,  if  this 
single  item  can  be  satis&ctorily  expunged,  no  more  need  be  done  to 
turn  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands.  I  ask,  Uten,  widi 
what  col<»  of  propriety  can  the  public  lands  be  charged  wRh  the  en- 
fire  expense  incident  to  our  Indian  relations  ?  If  the  goyenment  did 
not  own  an  acre  of  public  lands,  this  expense  would  have  been  inr 
corred.  The  aborigines  are  here ;  our  fethers  found  them  m  posses- 
sion of  this  land,  these  woods  and  these  waters.  The  preeervatiee 
of  peace  with  them,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  humanity  towardi^ 
tibem,  their  civilization,  education,  conversion  to  Chrisiianity,  fri«id^ 
and  oonftnerdsf  intercourse — these  are  die  causes  of  the  chief  expen* 
diture  on  their  account,  and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  het  at 
onr  possessing  the  public  domain.    When  every  acre  of  that  domaia 
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has  gone  fitnn  yotr,  the  IimHmii  tribes,  if  not  in  the  mean  time  exlme^ 
limy  jet  remain,  imploring  yeo^for  charity's  sake,  to  asnst  them,  and 
'  to  share  with  them  those  blessings,  of  which,  by  the  weakness  o^ 
their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  your  p<^ey,  they  haye  been  stripped* 
Why,  especiidly,  should  the  public  lands  be  chargeable  with  thai 
Targe  portion  of  the  eighty  odd  milliOn#  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  re« 
moval  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  MissiBsippi  ? 
They  protested  against  it.  They  entreated  you  to  allow  them  to  re« 
main  at  the  homes  and  by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  their  anoeaters  } 
but  your  stem  and  rigorous  policy  wo^d  not  allow  you  to  lisleii  to 
their  supplications.  The  public  domain,  instead  of  being  jusl^ 
chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their  removal,  is  entitled  to  a  largn 
credit  for  the  yast  territorial  districts  beyond  the  Mississippi  whieh  it 
fhmrahed,  for  the  settlement  of  the  emigrant  Indians.  I  feel  that  i 
hare  not  strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  the  Senator^  ec« 
count,  nor  need  I.  The  deduction  of  this  single  item  will  lemre  m 
nett  balance  in  &vor  of  the  public  lands  of  between  sixty  and  seventy' 
millions  of  dollars. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  Senator's  mode  of  stating  the  account  with 
the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere  counting 
house  view  of  them  }  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing  more  than  any 
sub-accountant  or  clerk  might  make  out  in  any  of  the  departmenlSy 
as  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  diy,  to  the  Senator's  hands  f 
Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesmanlike  views  to  be  taken  of  the 
public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  thaji 
the  account  of  dollars  and  cents  which  the  Senator  has  presented  ^ 
I  have  said  that  the  Senator  by  the  double  process  of  erroneous  inser* 
tion  and  unjust  suppression  of  items,  has  shaped  an  account  to  snifr 
his  argument,  which  presents  any  ^ing  but  a  full  and  fiur  statement 
of  the  case,  and  is  it  not  so }  Louisian»>  cost  ffiteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And,  if  you  had  the  power  of  selling,  how  many  hundred  milk 
ions  of  dollars  would  you  now  adi  for  the  States  of  LooisiaDa»  Man 
souri  and  Arkansas — ^people,  land,  and  all  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  whieb 
you  acquired  of  the  two  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  notibing  I 
Are  the  public  buildings  and  works,  the  fortificationB,  cannon,  and 
other  arms,  independent  of  the  publfc  lands,  nothing  ?  Is  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  fhther  of  waters,  which  yon  secured  from  iht  btad 
to  the  mouth,  on  both  sidea  of  the  river,  by  the  pmchase  of  Lonasi* 
ana,  to  the  total  exekumni  ai  aB  foreign  pawen,  not  worthy  of  boNig 
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ttken  into  the  fienator's  estimate  of  the  advantage  of  the  i 
Who,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  hiatory  and  geagraphy  of  thia  < 
nent,  does  not  know  that  the  Miseiasippi  could  not  have  remained  ia  • 
the  hands,  and  its  navigation  continued  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
faieign  power,  without  imminent  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Union  ? 
Is  the  cost  of  the  public  domain  undeserving  of  any  credit  on  account 
of  the  vast  sums  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  yon 
have  been  receiving  into  the  public  treasury  from  the  custom-houses 
of  New^Orleans  and  Mobile  ?  Or,  on  account  of  the  augmentation 
«f  the  revenue  of  the  government,  from  the  consumption  of  dntiaUa 
artioles  by  the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  fonaer 
provinces  ?  The  national  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  from  their 
possession  have  been  so  various  and  immense  that  it  would  be  impoa- 
aibk  to  make  any  more  pecuniary  estimate  of  them.  In  any  aqpeol 
of  the  subject,  the  Senator's  petty  items  of  Indian  annuities  muat 
appear  contemptible  in  comparison  with  these  splendid  national  ac- 
quisitions. 

But  the  public  lands  are  redeemed.  They  have  long  been  redeem- 
ed. President  Jackson  announced,  more  than  eight  years  i^o,  an 
ineontestible  truth  when  he  stated  that  they  might  be  considered  an 
lelieved  from  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  of  them,  the  object 
having  been  accomplished  £x  which  they  were  ceded,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  discretion  of  •Congress  to  dii^ose  of  them  in  sudi  way  as 
best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the 
American  people.  That  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  do,  by  an 
express  grant  of  authority  in  the  constitution,  it  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  imperatively  bound  to  do  •by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  cea« 
sion.  Distribution,  and  only  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  among  the  States,  upon  the  principle  proposed,  wiU  con- 
form to  the  spirit,  and  execute  the  trust  created  in  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sion. Each  State,  upon  grounds  of  strict  justice  as  well  as  equity^ 
haa  a  right  to  demand  its  distributive  share  of  those  proceeds.  It  is 
a  debt  which  this  government  owes  to  ev^  state — ^adebt,  payment 
of  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  process  of  law  if  there  were  any 
fomm  before  which  the  United  Statea  codd  be  brought 

And  are  Aera  not,  air,  existing  at  this  moment  the  «iost  urgent  and 
powerfol  motives  for  this  dispensation  of  justice  to  the  Statea  at  the 
hands  of  the  general  government  ?    Astraager  Uslening lo  tiie  wgU'^ 
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■MBi  of  the  fieofllor  firom  New  York,  would  condnde  Uut  we  were 
moi  one  uiiMed  people^  bot  that  tkere  were  two  separate  and  diatbet 
aationa— one  aeted  upon  by  the  general  gOTernmeat,  and  the  other 
by  the  State  goTernmeata.  But  is  that  a  fair  repreaentation  of  the 
caae  ?  Are  we  not  one  and  the  same  people,  acted  upon,  it  is  tme^ 
fay  two  ayatema  of  government,  two  seta  of  public  agenta — ^the  o«e 
established  for  general  and  the  other  for  local  purposes  ?  The  con- 
stituancy  is  identical  and  the  same,  although  it  is  doubly  goTemed. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  adaunia- 
tcatioQof  each  system  so  to  administer  it  aa  to  does  much  good  and  aa 
little  harm  as  posaiUe,  withiir  the  scope  of  their  respectire  powers. 
They  should  also  each  take  into  view  the  defects  in  the  powers  or 
defects  in  the  adminiatjration  of  the  powers  of  the  other,  and  endearor 
la  supply  them  as  far  as  its  legitimate  authdrity  extenda,  and  tiie 
wanta  or  necessities  of  the  people  require.  For,  if  distress,  adversitf 
and  ruin  come  upon  our  constituents  from  any  quarter,  should  they 
not  hare  our  active  exertiona  to  relieve  them  as  well  as  all  our  sym- 
pathies and  our  deepest  regrets  ?  It  would  be  but  a  poor  eonsoiatioflr 
to  the  general  government,  if  such  were  the  fact,  that  this  unhappy 
gMe  of  things  was  (Nroduced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the 
State  governments  and  not  by  its  own.  And  if  the  general  govenn 
^aent,  by  a  seasonable  and  legitimate  exercise  ef  its  authority,  conM 
relieve  the  people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the  reproachea  &m» 
to  it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government  itself,  and  not  the 
State  govemmeBts,  had  brought  these  distresses  upoi»  the  people. 

The  poweis  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  general  government  are 
unlimited.  The  most  fruitful  and  the  leaat  burdensome  modes  of 
taxation  are  confided  to  thia  government  exclusive  of  the  States. 
The  power  of  laying  dutiea  on  foreign  imports  is  entirely  monopolised 
by  the  federal  government  The  States  have  only  the  power  of  di- 
rect or  internal  taxation.  They  have  none  to  impose  duties  on  im-' 
ports,  not  even  luxuries ;  we  have.  And  what  is  their  condition  at 
thia  moment  ?  Some  of  them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even  to 
niae  meana  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts  were 
contracted  under  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  recommendatton  of 
this  government  and  prosperous  times,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  laud-^ 
aUe  object  of  hutemal  improvements.  They  may  have  pushed,  in 
some  instancea,  their  achemea  too  far;  but  it  was  in  a  good  cause, 
wmA  it  is  easy  to  make  reproaches  when  things  turn  out  ill. 
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And  iieM  lot  ne  say,  that,  lobldiig  to  the  patrio<ie  objtot  of  tlMM 
State  dehU,  and  the  ciicuntttanoes  under  wbicfa  they  were  conftraet^ 
edy  I  aaw  with  aatonkhed  and  indignant  feelings,  a  reaolution  snb^ 
nitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  laat  session^  dedaring  that  the  general  go^ 
Ternment  would  not  aMimie  the  payment  of  them.  A  more  wicked, 
ondignant,  Danton*like  proposition  was  never  offered  to  the  conmder* 
ation  of  any  deliberative  assembly.  It  was  a  negative  propoeitioQ, 
not  a  negative  of  any  affirmative  resolution  presented  to  the  Senate ; 
for  AO. such  affirmative  resolutioo  was  offered  by  anyone.  When, 
where,  by  whom,  was  the  extravagant  idea  ever  entertained  of  an 
assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  general  government  ?  There 
was  not  a  solitary  voice  raised  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  in  this 
Senate.  Would  it  not  have  been  time  enough  to  have  denounced 
assumption  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  ?  Yet,  si  a  mcmkenC 
when  the  States  were  greatly  embarrassed,  when  their  credit  was 
sinking,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  a  measure  brought  forward, 
unnecessarily,  wantonly  and  gratuitously,  made  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  report,  and  exciting  a  protracted  debate,  the  inevitable 
effect  of  all  which  must  have  been  to  create  abroad  distrust  in  the 
ability  and  good  faith  of  the  debtor  states.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a 
serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  unprecedented  pro^ 
oeeding  ?  Nothing  is  more  delicate  than  credit  or  d&araeter.  Their 
esedit  cannot  fieiii  to  have  sufiered*  in  the  only  place  where  capital 
oould  be  obtttned,  and  where  at  that  very  time  some  of  the  agents 
of  the  States  were  negotiating  with  foreign  bankers.  About  thai 
period  one  of  the  Senators  of  this  body  had  in  person  gone  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  of  money  on  UUnois  stock. 

The  Senate  from  New  York  said  that  ^e  European  eapitaliste 
bad  fixed  the  value  of  the  State  bonds  of  this  country  at  fifty  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what  might 
be  said  about  the  credit  of  the  States  here.  But  the  Senator  is  i 
taken,  or  I  have  been  entirely  misinformed,  I  understand  that  ( 
Bankers  have  limited  their  advances  upon  the  amount  of  State-bonds, 
prior  to  their  actual  sale,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  in  like  manner  as  commis- 
sion  merchants  will  advance  on  the  goods  consigned  to  them,  prior  to 
their  sale.  But  in  such  an  operation  it  is  manifestly  for  the  interest 
of  the  States  as  well  as  the  Bankers,  that  the  bonds  diould  command 
in  the  market  as  much  as  possible  above  the  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  any 
proceeding  whieh  impairs  the  value  of  the  bonds  must  be  injurions  W 
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botli*  In  any ereot, tbe  low  wonlA faU  upon  Ibe.Sfaitta ;  add tbal 
this  lo6s.w98  aggravated  by  :what  ocouRed  here^  cm  the  reaoltttion  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  aenaitire* 
neae  of  credit  and  of  cafiitalists,  can  hesitate  to  believe.  My  frienda 
and  I  made  the  moat  atrenuoua  opposition  to  the  resolution,  but  it  wa4 
all  unavailing,  and  a  mit|ority  of  the  Senate  adopted  the  repcurt  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  resolution  had  been  referred,  ^e  urged  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  prM^eding ;  that  no  man  In  hia  senaaa 
would  ever  propoae  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts ;  that  no  sock 
proposal  had,  in  fact,  been  naade ;  that  the  debts  of  the  States  were 
unequal  in  amount  contracted  by  States  of  unequal  popnlalion,  and 
that  some  States  were  not  in  debt  at  aU.  How  then  was  it  possible 
to  think  of  a  general  assumption  of  State  debts  ?  Who  covdd  con- 
ceive of  such  a  proposal  ?  But  there  is  avast  difibrence  between  one 
paying  thnr  debts /pr  them,  and  paying  our  own  debts  to  them,  in  eon* 
fbrmity  with  the  trusts  arising  out  of  the  public  domain,  which  thft 
general  government  is  bound  to  execute. 

Language  has  been  held  in  this  chamber  which  would  lead  any 
one  who  heard  it  to  believe  that  some  gentlnnan  would  take  delight 
in  seeing  States  dishonored  and  unable  to  pay  their  bonds.  If  such  a 
feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  thia  country,  as  it  <»n  have  none  in  the  breast  of  any  honest 
man*  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web* 
ster)  the  other  day  uttered,  in  such  thrilling  language,  the  sentiment 
that  honor  and  pic^ity  bound  the  States  to  the  £uthful  payment  of 
all  their  debts,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  I  felt  my  bosom  awslUng 
With  patriotic  pride— pride,  on  account  of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment 
itadf ;  and  pride,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  doqoent  laogiiage 
in  which  that  noble  sentiment  was  clothed.  Diahonor  Amerioaa 
oiedit !  Dishonor  the  American  name !  Dishonor  the  whole  coun- 
try !  Why  sir,  what  is  natiMial  character,  national  credit,  national 
honor,  national  glory,  but  the  abrogate  of  the  chataoier,  the  credit, 
the  honor,  the  glory,  of  the  parts  of  the  nation  ?  Can  die  parts  bo 
dishonored,  and  the  whole  remain  unsullied  ?  Or  can  the  whole  i>e 
blemished,  and  the  parts  stand  pure  and  untainted !  Can  a  y winger 
sister  be  disgraced,  without  bringing  bludies  and  shame  upon-  the. 
whole  iamily !  Can  our  young  sister  Illinois  (I  mention  her  only  for. 
iUnstration,  but  with  all  feeliii^  and  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard,) 
can  ahe  degrade  her  character  as  a  State  withont  briagiog  reproach 
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Mid  oUoquy  wpcn  i^  of  us  ?  What  has  made  Esgland-— our  coqih 
Uy^  glorious  parent — (although  she  has  taught  us  the  duty  oi  eter* 
nal  watchfulness,  to  repel  aggression,  and  maintain  our  rrgfats  againA 
even  her) — ^what  has  made  England  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  WbAt 
has  raised  her  to  such  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  power,  empire  and 
greatness,  at  onee  the  awe  and  the  admiiation  of  nations  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, among  the  prominent  causes,  have  been  the  preservation  of  her 
credit,  thie  maintenance  ot  her  honor,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
with  which  she  has  fulfilled  her  pecuniary  engagements,  foreign-as 
well  as  domestic.  An  oi^>OBite  example  of  a  disregard  of  national 
fiuth  and  character  presents  itself  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 
£!very  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  phrase  <^  Punic  faith,"  which  at 
Rome  became  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  against  Carthage,  in  coas^ 
quence  of  her  notorious  violations  of  her  public  engagements.  The 
stigma  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  re- 
main for  ever  uneffaced.  Who  would  not  lament  that  a  similar  stig- 
ma should  be  affixed  to  any  member  of  our  confederacy  ?  If  thei« 
be  any  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  party  spirit,  so  destitute  of 
honor  and  morality,  so  regardless  of  just  feelings  of  national  dignity 
and  character,  as  to  desire  to  see  any  of  the  States  of  this  gloriooa 
Union  dishonored,  by  violating  their  engi^ements  to  fiMreigners,  and 
refusing  to  pay  their  just  debts,  I  repel  and  repudiate  him  and  hia 
sentiments  as  unworthy  of  the  American  name,  as  sentiments  dis- 
honest in  themselves,  and  neither  entertained  nor  approved  by  the 
peo|4e  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  be  per- 
verted. What  is  it  that  we  ask  ?  That  this  government  ahall  ma^ 
sume  the  debts  of  the  States  ?  Oh  no,  no.  The  debts  of  Fepflgri-' 
vtoia,  fi»  example  ?  (who  is,  I  beliere,  the  most  indebted  of  all  the 
States.)  No,  no ;  far  from  it.  But  seeing  that  this  government  has 
the  power,  and,  as  I  think,  Is  under  a  duty,  to  distribute  the  {H'oceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  and  that  it  has  the  power,  which  the  States  have 
not,  to  lay  du^es  on  foreign  luxuries,  we  propose  to  make  that  diatrK 
bution,  pay  our  debt  to  the  States,  and  save  the  States,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  the  most 
onerous  of  all  modes  of  levying  money  upon  the  people.  We  pn>!» 
pose  to  supply  the  deficiency  produced  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
land  fund  by  duties  on  luxuries,  which  the  wealthy  only  will  pay, 
and  BO  £Mr  save  the  States  from  the  neoessitjr  of  bordeoing  thepoor* 
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W^{iropO90  ihmtj  by  a  jmt  ezereiK  of  incoatestokk  powoftpoiNMai 
bf  this  goyeiHRieiity  we  shall  go  to  the  soecor  of  all  the  statcai  mif 
hya  fUr  difltribvtioii  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pahHc  lands  amoaf 
them,  avert,  as  far  as  that  may  avert,  the  ruin  and  dishoiior  witk 
which  some  of  them  are  menaced.  We  propose,  io  short,  soeb  att 
adBumstration  of  the  powers  of  this  government  as  shall  protect  aad 
relieve  our  common  constituents  from  the  embarrassments  to  whkih 
they  nay  be  exposed  from  the  defects  in  the  powers  or  in  the  admuH 
ktration  of  the  state  governments. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  minutelj  at  consequences.  The  distiib^* 
tive  share  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  land  proceeds  would  be^  aa« 
cording  to  the  present  receipt  from  the  public  lands,  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  We  make  distribution,  and  she  receives  it 
To  that  extent  it  would  then  relieve  her  from  direct  taxation  to  meet 
the  debt  which  she  has  contracted,  at  it  would  totm  the  basis  of  new 
loans  to  an  amount  equal  to  about  two  million.  We  refuse  to  make 
distribution.  She  must  levy  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  her 
population  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation.  And,  if  I  am  ri^tly  in* 
fcrmed^  her  chief  source  of  revenue  is  a  land  tax,  the  most  burdensoaM 
of  all  taxes.  If  I  am  misinformed,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  oaa 
correct  me. 

CHere  MeasfB.  RoBnitON  and  Youira  explained,  statins  that  there  was  an  addition- 
al source  in  a  tax  on  the  stock  in  the  State  Bank.] 

Still  the  land  tax  is,  as  I  had  understood,  the  principal  source  of  the 
levenne  of  Illinois.  We  make  distribution,  and,  if  necessary,  we 
aopi^y  the  deBciency  which  it  produces,  by  an  imposition  of  duties 
on  luxuries,  which  Illinois  cannot  tax.  We  refuse  it,  and  having  na 
power  herself  to  lay  any  duty  ou  foreign  imports,  she  is  compelled  te 
lesort  to  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  of  all  the  modes  4tf 
taxation.  Every  vote,  therefore,  whieh  is  given  against  distribution, 
is  a  vote  in  efl^ct,  given  to  lay  a  land  tax  on  the  people  of  lUinoia. 
Worse  than  that — it  is  a  vote  in  effect,  refusing  to  tax  the  luxuries  of 
ihe  rich,  and  rendering  inevitable  the  taxation  of  the  poor — that  poor 
in  whose  behalf  we  hear,  from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  profoa* 
iions  of  such  deep  sympathy,  interest,  and  devotion  t  In  what  aM^ 
tude  do  gentlemen  place  themselves  who  oppoae  this  measure  go» 
*deMen  whotaunt  us  as  the  aristocracy,  as  the  friends  of  the  hasihs, 
ltc.--^ntleffien  who  ekun  t«  he  Ike  peculiar  guardianaofthe  ( 

•FF 
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iMKy  ?  How  do  Aef  treat  the  poor  ?  We  kave  acton  at  fa^ir 
fMtfioiis  a  measure  warmly  espoiuwd,  and  finally  carried  by  thevii 
wliicfa  they  represented  would  reduce  the  wagae  of  labor.  At  Umi 
seaston,  a  tax,  which  would  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  rich,  ea« 
oottAtevB  their  opposition.  And  now  we  have  proposed  another  inada 
of  benefitting  the  poor,  by  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  to  pi&i- 
▼ent  their  being  borne  down  and  oppressed  by  direct  taxation;  and 
this,  too,  is  opposed  firom  the  same  quarter !  These  gentlemen  will 
not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  atfluent,  and  by  their 
votes  insist  upon  leaving  the  states  under  the  necessity  of  imposing 
direct^axes  on  the  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  poor,  and  all  the 
while  set  up  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor !  Really,  air, 
the  best  friends  appeir  to  be  the  worst  enemic^s  of  the  poor,  and  their 
gfteatest  enemies  their  best  friends. 

^  The  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  have  frightened  themselves,  and 
have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dangers  to  spring  from  this 
■neasure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day !  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  Senator  from  South  Caro* 
lina,  he  ap[^ised  us  of  the  precise  sum--one  million  of  dollars — ^which 
fns  adequate  to  the  corruption  of  his  own.  He  knows  best  about 
that ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could 
corrupt  my  state.  What  may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at 
this  time  I  know  not ;  there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant 
party  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  her  present  latitude-and  longitude 
Vfhat  she  was  in  her  better  days — in  the  days  of  her  Rutledgea, 
Pinckneys,  Sumpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses — we  all  well  know,  and 
I  will  not  inflict  pain  on  the  Senator  by  dwelling  on  it.  It  b  not  (or 
me  to  vindicate  her  from  a  charge  so  degrading  and  humiliating.  She 
has  another  Senator  here  fiu*  more  able  and  eloquent  than  I  am  to  dair 
fend  her.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  should  be  most  unwilling 
lo  think,  that  her  Senator  had  made  a  correct  estimate  of  her  moni 
power. 

"'  It  has  been  indeed  said  that  cfor  whole  country  is  corrupt ;  that 
ibe  results  of  recent  efectrona  were  brought  about  by  fraudulent 
-means ;  and  that  a  foreign  infiaence  has  produced  the  great  political 
f^ohition  which  has  just  taken  plaee.  I  fNononnce  that  cbaige  m 
gross,  atrocious,  treasonable  libel  on  the  people  of  this  country,  on  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  on  liberty  itielf.    I  do  not  attrihma 
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,  lUi  oalomny  to  any  roeuiber  of  ihis  body.  I  hope  tfaece  ia  naoe  ipii^ 
ireulil  give  it  the  slightest  countenance.  But  I  do  charge  it  upcM 
tome  of  the  neTvspapen  in  the  support  of  the  other  party.  Axid  it  la 
lemarkable  that  the  very  presa  which  originates  and  propagates  this 

.icMil  calumny  of  foreign  influence  has  indicated  the  right  of  unnaturftl- 
iaed  foreigners  to  mingle  at  the  poles  in  our  elections ;  and  maintained 
Ibe  expediency  of  tlieir  owning  portions  of  the  soil  of  our  country, 

.  before  they  have  renounced  th^ir  allegiance  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  dwelling  long  upon 
the  idle  and  ridiculous  story  about  the  correspondence  between  the 
t  London  bankers  and  some  Missouri  bank — a  correspondence  which 
.  was  kept  safely  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  in  the  custody 
of  the  directors  of  what  is  vaunted  as  a  genuine  locoCoco  bank  in  tb^t 
state,  when  it  was  dragged  out  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  au- 
thorizing the  sending  for  persons  and  papers.     It  was  then  blazed 

•  fibrth  as  conclusive  and  damning  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
ioAuence  in  our  Presidential  election;  And  what  did  it  all  amount 
to  ?  These  British  bankers  are  really  strange  fellows.  They  are 
foolish  enough  to  look  to  the  safety  of  their  money  advanced  to  for- 
eigners !  If  they  see  a  man  going  to  ruin,  they  will  not  lend  him ; 
and  if  they  see  a  nation  pursuing  the  same  road,  they  are  so  unre«p 

,  aooable  as  to  decline  vesting  their  funds  in  its  bonds.     If  they  find 

•  war  threatened,  they  will  speculate  on  the  consequences ;  and  th^y 
will  indulge  in  conjectures  about  the  future  condition  of  a  country  in 

.  given  contingencies !  Very  strange !  They  have  seen — all  the 
world  ia  too  ^miliar  with — these  embarrassments  and  distresses 
biought  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  bis  illustrious  predecessor.    They  conclude  that,  if 

.  he  be  re*electcd,  there  will  be  no  change  of  those  measureji,  and  no 
better  times  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  if  General  Har- 
rison be  elected,  they  argue  that  a  sound  currency  may  be  restored, 

.  cottfidence  return,  and  busineas  once  more  be  active  and  prosperous. 

.  They  therefore  tell  their  Missouri  banking  correspondents  that  Ameri- 

.  «aii  bonds  and  stocks  will  continue  to.  depreciate  if  Mr.  Van  Buren 
be  re-elected  ;  but  that,  if  his  competitor  should  succeed,  they  wjll 
rise  in  value  and  sell  more  readily  in  the  market.    And  these  opinions 

.  and  speculations  of  the  English  bankers,  carefully  concealed  fre ro  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  people,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  a  locofoco 
beak,  (what  wonders  they  may  have  wrought  tbeie  bare  aot  h^oeii 
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A^Ibsei!,)  are  dragged  out  and  paraded  as  foil  proof  of  the  i 
txercbe  of  a  foreign  influence  in  the  election  of  General  HarriMMi^s 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why,  sir,  the  amoant  of  the  wMe 
of  it  is,  that  the  gentlemen  calling  themselves,  most  erroneous] j,  tie 
Democratic  party,  have  administered  the  government  so  hadly,  that 
they  have  lost  all  credit  and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ba- 
eaiise  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  refused  to  trust  them  ai^^ 
longer,  and  foreign  bankers  will  not  trust  them  either,  they  utter  a 
nrhining  cry  that  their  recent  signal  defeat  has  been  the  virork  of  fo- 
reign influence. 

Democratic  party  I  They  have  not  the  slightest  pretensioB  to  drfs 
denomination.  In  the  school  of  1798,  in  vrhkh  I  was  taught,  and  to 
%hic|i  I  have  ever  faithfully  adhered,  we  were  instructed  to  lie 
Watchful  and  jealous  of  executive  power,  enjoined  to  practice  econo- 
my in  the  public  disbursements,  and  urged  to  rally  around  the  people 
and  not  attach  ourselves  to  the  Presidential  car.  This  was  Jefferson^ 
democracy.  But  the  modern  democrats,  who  have  assumed  the 
name,  have  reversed  all  these  wholesometnaxims,  and  have  given  to 
democracy  a  totally  different  version.    They  have  run  it  down,  as 

•  they  have  run  down,  or  at  least  endangered  State  rights,  the  right  <ff 
instruction — admirable  in  their  proper  sphere — and  all  other  rigMn, 
by  perversion  and  extravagance.  But,  thank  Grod,  true  demooraoy, 
and  true  democrats  have  not  been  run  down.  Thousands  of  tlMe 
who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by  false  colors,  will  now  eagar- 
Vf  return  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  unite,  under  Harrison^  baaMT, 
with  their  old  and  genuine  friends  and  principles,  as  they  were  held 
at  th^  epoch  of  1798.  We  shall,  T  trust,  be  all  once  more  onitei  as 
a  fraternal  band,  ready  to  defend  liberty  against  all  dangers  that  niAy 

'  threaten  it  at  home,  and  the  country  against  all  that  shall  menaoalt 
from  abroad. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  patriotic  apprehension  til- 
tertained  by  Senators  of  corruption,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  distributed  among  the  states.  If,  hi  the  hands  of  Ike 
general  government,  the  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  corruption,  wiy 
should  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governments  ?  Is  there  less  ittb- 
ger  from  the  fund  if  it  remain  undivided  aad  concentrated,  tbantf  it 
be  distributed  ?  Are  the  st^te  govemmbnts  more  ptpne  to  < 
Ihan  the  federal  government  ?    Are  they  more  waatefiil  and  ex 
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gMiliii  the  ezpendkure  of  the  money  of  the  people  ?  I  think  tbi^if 
1^  «re  to  consalt  parity  end  economy,  we  shall  find  fre^b  moUree 
ftt  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  two  plans  of  disposing  of  the  vast  pablic  domain 
belonging  to  the  United  States,have  been, from  time  to  time,  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  public.  According  to  one  ef 
Ihem,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue,  either  to  the 
general  ortothe  state  government.  That  I  have,  I  think,  clearly  Remon- 
strated, although  the  supporters  of  that  plan  do  press  the  argument 
of  reveaae  whenever  the  rival  plan  is  brought  forward.  They  con* 
tend  that  the  general  government,  being  unfit,  or  less  competent  than 
Ae  state  governments;  to  manage  the  public  lands,  it  ought  to  hasten 
to  get  rid  of  them,  either  by  reduction  of  the  price,  by  donation^  )gr 
fte-emptions,  or  by  cessions  to  certain  states,  or  by  all  these  methods 
together. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  puhUe  lands  cannot  be  all  settled 
kk  a  century  or  centuries  to  come.  The  progress  of  their  settlement 
is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States* 
There  have  not  been,  on  an  averi^,  five  millions  of  acres  per  annum 
•Dld,during  the  last  half  centary.  Larger  quantities  will  he  pro\iafAj 
hereafter,  altiioogh  not  inunediately,  annually  sold.  Now,  when  we 
'  teoollect,  that  we  have  at  least  a  hillion  of  acres  to  dispose  o^  some 
Mea  may  be  entertained,  judging  from  the  past,  of  the  probable  lei^^ 
«f  time  before  the  whole  is  sold.  Prior  to  their  sale  and  settlement, 
llie  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain  must  remain  either  14 
the  hands  of  the  general  government  or  in  the  hands  of  the  state  gck 
vemments,  or  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  In  the  hands  qf 
t^  general  government,  if  that  government  shall  perform  its  duty,  W9 
know  that  the  public  lands  will  be  distributed  on  liberal,  equal,  find 
flM^derate  terms.  The  worst  fiite  that  can  hefitll  them  would  be  fiw 
4kem  to  be  acquired  by  speculators.  The  emigrant  and  settler  woulR 
always  prefer  purchasing  from  government,  at  fixed  and  knoivQr^tei^ 
^ftther  than  from  the  speculator,  at  unknown  rates,  fixed  by  his  0»* 
■fUAfy  or  caprice.  But  if  they  are  transferred  from  the  general  gh 
iPwnment,  the  best  of  them  will  be  engrossed  by  speculaton.  TbiH 
i#  Ae  inevitii>le  tendency  of  reduction  of  the  price  by  graduatieoi  fp^ 
•r  cession  to  the  States  within  which  they  lie. 
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The  rival  plan  is  for  the  general  government  to  retain  the  puUiw 
domain,  atfd  make  distribution  of  the  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  amoBg 
the  several  states,  upon  equal  and  just  principles,  according  to'  tM 
rule  of  federal  numbers,  and  in  time  of  war  to  resume  the  proceeds 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  We  think  that  the  administration  oflhe 
public  lands  had  better  remain  with  the  common  government,  than* 
administered  according  to  various,  and,  perhaps,  conflicting  views. 
As  to  that  important  paK  of  them  which  was  ced^  by  certain  staled 
to  the  United  States  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states,  a  trast 
was  thereby  created  which  has  been  voluntarily  accepted  by  tbe 
United  States,  and  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  decline  or 
transfer.  The  history  of  public  lands  held  in  the  United  States,  dg^ 
monstrates  that  they  have  been  wasted  or  thrown  away  by  most  of 
the  states  that  owned  any,  and  that  the  general  government  has  dia^ 
played  more  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  them 
than  any  of  the  states.  While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  revenue 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  or  exclusive  object,  the  pecuniary 
adv&ntages  which  may  be  derived  from  this  great  national  property 
to  both  the  states  and  the  Union,  ought  not  io  be  altogether  over* 
looked. 

The  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  settles  Uiis 
great  and  agitating  question  forever.  It  is  founded  upon  no  partial 
and  unequal  basis,  aggrandizing  a  few  of  the  states  to  the  prejodiea 
of  the  rest.  It  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal  foundation.  It  Is 
a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now  in  being,  but  to  the 
territories,  as  states  shall  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  them,  and  to  idl 
new  states  as  they  shall  rise  tier  behind  tier,  to  the  Pacifie  ocean.  It 
is  a  system  operating  upon  a  space  almost  boundless,  and  adapted  ta 
all  future  time.  It  was  a  noble  spirit  of  harmony  and  union  that 
prompted  the  revolutionary  states  originally  to  cede  to  the  Uniled 
States.  How  admirably  does  this  measure  conform  to  that  spirit  aid 
tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union !  The  imagination  caa 
hardly  conceive  one  fraught  with  more  harmony  and  union  among 
the  States.  If  to  the'other  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people^ 
be  superadded  the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of  a  just  ada}iai»> 
tration  of  our  exhaustless  public  domaiD,by  which,  for  a  long  sooeea^ 
aioD  of  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will  enjoy  the  benefit  af 
the  great  and  growing  revenue  whieh  it  prodaces,  and  in  periods  Hf 
war  that  revenue  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we 
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we  shall  be  forever  linked  together  with  the  strength  of  adamantiiic 
chains.  No  section,  no  state,  would  ever  be  mad  enough  to  break 
off  from  the  Union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or  forty  more  of  the  new  states 
should  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  this  measure' would  cement  them 
all  fast  together.  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  near  me, 
(Mr.  Linn,)  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  settlement  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon,  and  he  will  probably  be  gratified  at  no  very 
distant  day.  Then  will  be  seen  members  from  the  Pacific  States 
scaling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  descending  the  turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  father  of 
rivers,  ascending  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  capitol,  to. 
take  their  seats  in  its  spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud  of  the 
coBimission  they  bear,  and  happy  to  find  themselves  here  in  cooncil 
wiih  friends,  and  brothers,  and  countrymen,  enjoying  the  incalculable% 
benefits  of  this  great  confederacy,  and  among  them  their  annual  dis* 
tributive  share  of  the  issues  of  a  nation's  inheritance,  would  even 
they,  the  remote  people  of  the  Pacific,  ever  desire  to  separate  them-, 
sdves  fiom  such  a  high  and  glorious  destiny }  The  fund  which  is  ts. 
be^dedicated  to  these  great  and  salutary  purposes,  does  not  proceed 
ftom  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  soon  to  be  disposed  of ;  but  at . 
BMrethaa  ten  hundred  millions  of  acces ;  and  age  after  age  may  roll. 
away,  state  af^er  state  arise,  generation  succe^  generation,  and  stitt 
the  fund  will  remain  not  only  unexhausted,  but  improved  and  in- 
creasiiig,  for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  ri^asure  is  not  one  pregnant  with  jealousy,  discordf 
or  division,  but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing  measure 
of  eomproroise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic  object  the  har^* 
Boaj,  the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states  and  of  the  .Unioa . 
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ON  THE  BANK  VETO 

Iir  THE  Skhatk  or  the  UffiTEP  States,  Auoust  19, 1841. 


[Tav  bio  which  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  chartering  a  Bank  of  tbe 
United  States,  having  been  retamed  by  Acting  President  TrLsa,  with  objectioiis  to 
ilft  becoming  a  law,  Mr.  Cult  thereupon  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  t} 

Mft.  PRBsiDEifT,  the  bill  which  foronB  the  present  tnbjeet  of  ear 
deliberatioDf  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  bj  decisive  nuijon* 
ties,  aad,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution)  w«s 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  consideratMn. 
He  has  returned  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  aocordbg  !»- 
tile  directions  of  the  constitution,  with  a  message  announcing  his  vel^ 
of  the  biU,  and  containing  his  objections  to  its  passage.  And  the 
qbestion  now  to  be  decided  is,  shall  the  bill  pass,  by  the  requiicd 
oonstitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  the  Preadent's  objectaoas  «b#-' 
withstanding?  • 

Knowing,  sir,  but  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  be  obtained,- 
and  that  the  bill  must  fall,  I  would  have  been  rej<i|fed  to  have  found 
myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  saying  one  word  on  this  painful  oe«> 
easion.  But  the  President  has  not  allowed  me  to  give  a  silent  vote. 
I  think,  with  all  respect  and  defexence  to  him,  he  has  not  reciprocal 
ted  the  friendly  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  which  animated 
Congress  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  especially  in  the  modiBca- 
tionof  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition  of  the  Bank.  He  has* 
commented,  I  think,  with  undeserved  severity  on  that  part  of  the 
bill ;  he  has  used,  1  am  sure  unintentionally,  harsh,  if  not  reproachful 
language ;  and  he  has  made  the  very  concession,  which  was  prompted 
as  a  peace-offering,  and  from  friendly  considerations,  the  cause  of 
stronger  and  more  decided  disapprobation  of  the  bill.  Standing  in 
the  relation  to  that  bill  which  I  do,  and  especially  to  the  exception- 
able clause,  the  duty  which  1  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country, 
and  self-respect,  impose  upon  me  the  obligation  of  at  least  attempting 
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Ob  the  4th  of  ApcU  laat^  the  hmented  HARUioNy  the  PreaidtiA 
<lf  the  United  States,  paid  the  debt  of  natiure.  PresideDt  Tjler^  whty 
u  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  datieaof  that  otRce^  arriTed  it 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  He  fiMind  Aa  . 
whole  metropolis  wrapped  in  gloonii  every  heart  filled  with  sorrow 
asMi  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with  tears,  and  the  surrounding  hWa 
yet  flinging  back  the  echos  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  that 
ntielancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presidential  mansion  he  omi*' 
templated  the  pale  body  of  his  predecessor  stretched  befiNre  him»  aad^ 
otothed  in  the  black  hsbiliments  of  death.  At  that  solemn  moment  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowiag 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude— -abovtt 
tUi  of  gratitude  to  that  country  by  a  majority  of  whose  suffirages^  be* 
slowed  at  the  preceding  November,  he  then  stood  the  most  distiiK 
yaished,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  hoooied  of  all  living  Whigs  af  - 
tiie  United  SUtes. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  stale  ef 
mind,  that  President  Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  voluntarily,  promulgated  an  address  to  the  people  of  tha 
Uttited  States.  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a  corooation  oath, 
which  the  Chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under  other 
terns,  takes,  upon  ascending  the  throne.  It  referred  to  the  solemai 
obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of  duty,  under  which  the  new 
Prendent  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which  had  devolved  upon  Ymm^ 
by  the  joint  acte  of  the  people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  tlia 
ptinciples  and  delineated  the  policy  by  which  he  would  be  governel 
in  his  exalted  station.  It  was  emphatically  a  Whig  address,  fram 
beginning  to  end — every  inch  of  it  was  Whig,  and  was  patriotic.  In 
that  address  the  President,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  embittsed 
hi  the  bill,  held  the  foliowing  conclusive  and  emphatic  language : 

^ I  i^BXlprompthf  five  my  ganctioQ  to  any  eonstitutiooal  mewwn  which* irMi* 
mtHUfxn  Congas,  Shan  have  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  soaod  circalaUnt 
MMiain,  to  mtnttaUv  itecmtaj  to  give  coafideaM  io  all  the  traniactions  of  Kf^,  iS 
secnre  to  indiatry  U$  put  and  adegwUe  rtunrdt,  and  to  re-^ttaUuh  tht  public  proh 
feritf.  In  deciding  upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measore  to  the  end  proposed. 
tgweUMiUmnfannUyto  thi  comtiiuium,  I  ahall  reaort  to  th*i  fatlun  ^tkegmi 
Rq^ican  tdtod  for  advice  and  instmction,  to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  M 
vmayium  of  soveiamsat,  wd  ifas  light  of  daeit  htht  glw  ism  i  wiiiifi  " 
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t^  this  dtUM  m  the'  addMn'o^  tbe  Prafttdeat,  I  Miere  bQt7««i 
interpretatioD  was  given  throughout  Hhis  whole  country,  by  friettl 
and  foe,  by  Whig  and  Democrat,  and  by  the  presses  of  both  parties. 
II  was,  by  every  man  with  whom  I  coniversed  on  the  subject  at  the 
tiam  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired,  construed 
t»  mean  that  the  President  intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground, 
and  to  regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a  National  Baalt 
m  immovably  settled.  And  I  think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this  was  the  con- 
temporaneous and  unanimous  judgment  of  the  public.  Reverting 
baek  to  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address,  could  any 
other  construction  have  been  given  to  its  language  ?  What  is  it  ? 
^  I  t^M'pfompthf  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
whieh,  originating  in  Cangress^^^  shall  have  defined  objects  in  view- 
He  concedes  the  vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  to 
industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its  origin 
must  be  in  Congress.  And,  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  quali- 
fieation,  which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  United  States  Bank  was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in 
deciding  on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and 
ili  cemformity  to  the  constitution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  of  his 
country  is  to  be  excluded,  are  Madison,  (the  father  of  the  constitu- 
tien,)  Jefl^rson,  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of  repub- 
lieans  whcf  acted  with  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  those 
Ihtfaers  ?  But  President  Tyler  declares  he  shall  not  only  look  to  thie 
principles  and  creed  of  the  republican  fathers  for  advice  and  instruo- 
tM,  but  to  the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  bxamplb.  What  exam 
pie  ?  What  other  meaning  could  have  been  possibly  applied  to  tiie 
phrase,  than  that  he  intendedto  refer  to  what  had  been  done  duiiiig 
tim  administration  of  Jefierson,  Madisou  and  Monroe  ? 

Entiertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  Washington, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and 
buoyant  hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their  promi- 
Bent  measures,  and  especially  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  far 
that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  anticipated  nothing 
but  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  of  government ; 
and  I  reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find,  at  the  head  of  the 
Executive  bfaacbi  a  personal  and  political  firiend,  whom  1  had  loag 
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diSA  intiinaiely  koowD,  and  higllly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be  my  fault 
tf  oar  amicable  relations  should  unhappily  cease,  in  consequence  of 
any  difl^rence  of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  **  The  Pre^- 
dent  has  been  always  perfectly  fiimiliar  with  my  opinion  on  this  batik 
qoesttoB. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt  of 
the  plan  of  a  National  Bank,  as  proposed  by  (he  Secretary  of  tife 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President  had  been  niisunder- 
stood  in  hb  address,  and  that  he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  bis 
constitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circnmstances  it  was  hoped  that 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  If 
Bank,  competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  people,  might  be  established.  Under  the  iniluenc  of  that  spirit^ 
the  Senate  and  the  House  agreed,  first,  as  to  the  name  of  the  prC^ 
posed  Bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there  was  something  exceedingly 
outre  and  revolting  to  my  ears  in  the  term  "  Fiscal  Bank,'*  but  I  - 
thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose,  by  any  other  n^mej; 
would  smell  as  sweet.''  Looking,  therelbre,  rather  to  the  utility  of 
the  substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the  conteniplated  insti- 
tution, we  consented  to  that  which  was  proposed. 

2d.  As  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  Bank.  Although  Washing- 
ton had  passed  through  my  mind  as  among  the  cities  in  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  place  the  Bank,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  least 
digible  of  some  four  or  five  other  cities.  Nevertheless  we  consented 
to  fix  it  here. 

And  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was  not  pro- 
bably a  solitary  vote,  given  in  either  house  of  Congress,  for  the  bill,' 
that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching  power,  as  assert- 
ed in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally  incorpoiat^M)  in  this 
bill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities  in  Congress,  but  in  a* friendly' 
spirit  of  concession  towards  the  President  and  his  particular  friends, 
that  the  clause  assumed  that  form.  So  repugnant  was  it  to  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  other  House,  that  they 
finally  voted  i^inst  the  bill  because  it  contained  the  compromise  of 
tiie  braadung  power. 
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It  it  Inie  that,  in  pittenting  the  coiiipr0iiu«e  t9  th«  8«iat6|  I  sl^^ 
m  WM  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  aooepliMi 
to  the  President  or  not ;  that  according  to  roj  opinion,  each  dapeit> 
MOt  of  the  government  should  act  upon  its  own  responsibility,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  other ;  and  that  I  presented  the  modification  of  i^m 
branching  power  because  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  passage  of 
the  btU  in  the  Senate,  having  ascertained  that  the  vote  would  stand 
iwenty-six  against  it  to  twenty-five,  if  the  form  of  that  power  whiob 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  were  persisted  in.  Bat  I  never- 
theiets  did  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  and  expectations  that 
the  bill  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President ;  and  this  motive, 
although  not  the  immediate  one,  had  great  weight  in  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  the  compromise  clause.  I  knew  that  our  friends 
who  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  were  actuated,  as  thej 
iirowed,  by  considerations  of  union  and  harmony,  growing  out  of 
supposed  views  of  the  President,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not 
Sul  to  feel  and  i^preciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  were  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions,  made  in  a 
genuine  and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  Vmction  of  the  Presi* 
dent  oould  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been  returned  fay  him 
with  his  objections.  And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  oIh 
jeetions,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect 
teapect,  official  and  personal  towards  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

After  stating  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Bank,  to  operate  per  «e,  has  been  a  controverted  question  from  thfs 
origin  of  the  goven|ment,  the  President  remarks,  ^'  Men  most  just^ 
and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endowments, 
their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have  in  regard  to  it,  entertained  di^ 
teent  and  conflicting  opinions.  Congresses  have  difi*ered.  The  ap* 
pioval  of  one  President  has  been  followed  by  the  disapproval  of 
another." 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Preai* 
dent  considers  the  weight  of  authority,  pro  and  con,  to  be  equal  aa4 
balanced.  But  if  he  intended  to  make  such  an  array  of  it — if  he  !&• 
tended  to  say  that  it  was  in  equilibrium — I  most  respectfully,  hot 
moat  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the  conjoint  testimony  of 
history,  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  prove  tht 
^antimryi    How  stands  the  question  as  to  the  opinions  of  CongiessM? 
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^e  Congress  oF  1791,  the  Congress  of  181S-14,  the  Congrtsb  of 
1615-16,  the  Congress  oi  1831-32,  and,  finally,  the  present  Congress, 
have  all  respectively  and  unequivocally,  affirmed  the  existence  oft 
power  in  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  to  operate  per  m 
We  behold,  then,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  five  different  Congresses 
on  one  side.  And  what  Congress  is  there  on  the  opposite  side  ?  The 
Congress  of  181 1  ?  1  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  that  year,  when 
it  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
now  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  the  testimony  already  before  the  pnblle, 
by  declaring  that  it  is  within  my  certain  knowledge,  that  that  deeiiion 
of  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  from  a  disbelief  of  a  majority  of  the 
[Senate  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  but 
from  combined  considerations  of  inexpediency  and  constitutionality* 
A  majority  of  the  Senate,  on  the  contrary,  as  1  know,  entertained  tt^ 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Thus  the  account,  as  to  tKl 
Congresses,  stands  five  for,  and  not  one,  or  at  most,  not  more  tluHi 
one,  against  the  power. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  state  of  authority  derivable  from  the 
opinions  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  Washington 
believed  in  the  power  of  Congress,  and  approved  a  bank  biU.  Vtcti^ 
dent  Jefiferson  approved  acts  to  extend  branches  into  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  punish  counterfeiters  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank-^acts  which  were  devoid  of  all  justification  whatever  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank.  For  how  emM 
branches  be  extended  or  punishment  be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  the 
eounterfeiters  of  the  paper  of  a  corporation  which  came  into  existenee 
without  any  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  laadk 
James  Madison,  notwithstanding  those  early  scruples  which  he  had 
entertained,  and  which  he  probably  still  cherished,  sanctioned  and 
signed  a  bill  to  charter  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  Mr.  Monroe  never  did  entertain  any  scrupltt 
or  doubts  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Here,  then,  are  imt 
Presidents,  who  have  directly  or  collaterally  borne  official  testisMMiy 
to  the  existence  of  the  bank  power  in  Congress.  And  what  Prmidtw^ 
is  there  that  ever  bore  unequivocally  q^posite  te8timony---4faat  di^ 
approved  a  bank  charter  in  the  sense  intended  by  President  Tyiar^ 
General  Jackson,  although  he  did  apply  the  veto  power  to  the  btti  Ar 
lecharteriog  the  late  fiank  of  the  United  States  in  1833,  il  ii  \ 
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the  perfect  reeolleetion  of  as  all  that  he  not  only  testiSed  to  the  vtUte 
of  a  Bank  pf  the  United  States,  but  declared  that,  if  he  had  been  ap- 
plied to  by  CoDgress,  he  could  have  furnished  the  plan  of  such  % 
\msik. 

Thufi,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive  that,  in  reviewing  the  action  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government,  there  ia 
a- vast  preponderance  of  the  weight  of  authority  maintaining  the  ez- 
isCence  of  the  power  in  Congress.  $ut  President  Tyler  has,  I  pre- 
aame  unintentionally,  wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  judgment  and  de- 
eiaions  of  the  third  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government  upon 
this  controverted  question — that  department,  whose  interpretations 
ofihe  constitution,  within  its  proper  jurisdiction  and  sphere  of  action^ 
are  binding  upon  all ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
circiaing  a  controlling  power  over  both  the  other  departments.  The 
Aiprenie  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  its  late  Chief  Justice,  the 
iUuatrious  Marshall,  at  its  head,  unanimously  decided  that  Congress 
possessed  this  bank  power ;  and  this  adjudication  was  sustained  and 
reaffirmed  whenever  afterward  the  question  arose  before  the  court. 

After  recounting  the  occasions,  during  his  public  career,  on  which 
be  had  expressed  an  opinion,  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  char- 
ter a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President  proceeds  to  say  : 

*'  Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and  havinj?  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and 
the  country  will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  oflhechanieler 
deseribed,  without  surrendering  all  claim  to  the  reepect  of  honorable  men-^all  ccmfir 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  people— all  self-respect— all  regard  for  moral  and  religions 
oUigntions ;  without  an  onservance  of  whicn  no  government  can  be  proeperonfc  m/ni 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  crime  which  I  would  not  wiffaily 
commit  to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would  jostly  subject  me  to  chnnihr 
sale  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  President,  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  that  it  appears  to 
tarn  he  has  viewed  with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  consequen- 
•CM  to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that,  surrendering 
Umself  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too 
,j|;ldwing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  *that  it  would  have  been  most 
•hippy  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto 
Qjpoii  the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his  country. 
Jkxss  it  follow  that  a  magistrate  who  yields  his  private  judgment  to 
ite  coBcarring  authority  of  numerous  decisions^  repeatedly  and  de- 
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.liberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse  of  lon^  intenrals,  by  all  the  da* 
partments  of  government,  and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful  pe- 
naltitfs  described  by  the  President  ?  Can  any  man  be  disgraced  and 
dishonored  who  yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  na- 
.tioQ  ?  In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean  a  majority)  Ck>ngre8s,  and 
aocording  to  common  fame,  a  unanimous  cabinet,  were  all  united  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel  himself  humbled  and  degraded 
in  yielding  to  the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  ?  Does  anf 
man  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular 
opinion,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, expose  himself  to  the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been 
portrayed  by  the  President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the  case 
by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  authority  of  repeated  precedents, 
settling  a  particular  question,  while  in  his  private  judgment  the  law 
was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men, 
in  this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  tbpt  have  divided  it, 
.who  at  different  periods  have  maintained  and  acted  on  opposite  opii^ 
.  ions  in  respect  to  this  very  bank  question  ? 

How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution — ^that 
.  great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  puriiy  in  private  life — whose  patri- 
otism, intelligence,  and  wisdom  in  public  councils  stand  unsurpassed  ? 
,  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  that  formed,  and  of  the 
Virginia  convention  that  adopted  the  constitution.    No  man  under- 
.  stood  it  better  than  he  did.     He  was  opposed  in  1791  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  constitutional  ground ; 
.and  in  1816  he  approved  and  signed  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of 
.  the  United  States.     It  is  a  part  of  the  secret  history  connected  with 
.  the  first  bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance  of  General 
Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him  in  the  contingency  of  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.     Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  in  IS  15,  he  ap- 
.  plied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank  upon  considerations  of  expo- 
pediency,  but  with  a  clear  and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  (o  charter  one.     In  1816,  the  bill 
which  was  then  presented  to  him  being  free  from  the  objections  ap- 
.  plicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  sanctioned  and  signed  it.    Did 
Japnes  Madison  surrender ''  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men — 
all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people — all  self*respect — all  regard 
,  fiur  moral  and  religious  obligations  r"    Did  the  pure,  the  virtuquS|  the 
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gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  signatare  to  the  charter 
of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commit  a  crime  which  justly 
subjected  him  '^  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous  men  ?'' 

Not  only  did  the  President,  as  it  respectfully  appears  to  me,  state 
entirely  too  strongly  the  consequences  of  his  approval  of  the  bill,  but 
b  he  perfectly  correct  in  treating  the  question  (as  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  done)  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide,  as  presenting  die 
sole  alternative  of  his  direct  approval  or  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Was 
the  preservation  of  the  consistency  and  the  conscience  of  the  Presi- 
dent wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  a 
sound  cun'ency,  regular  and  moderate  exchanges,  and  the  revival  of 
confidence  and  business  which  Congress  believes  will  be  secured  by 
a  National  Bank!  Was  there  no  alternative  but  to  prolong  (he  suf- 
ferings of  a  bleeding  countiy,  or  to  send  us  this  veto !  From  the 
administration  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  has  sprung  most  of  the  public  ills  which  have 
afflicted  the  people.  Was  it  necessary  that  that  source  of  soflfering 
should  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conscience  of  the 
President  unviolated  ?  Was  that  the  only  sad  and  deplorable  alter- 
native ?  I  think,  Mr.  President,  there  were  other  alternatives  worthy 
of  the  serious  and  patriotic  consideration  of  the  President.  The  hilt 
might  have  become  a  law,  in  virtue  of  the  provision  which  required 
its  return  within  ten  days.  If  the  President  had  retained  ^t  three 
days  longer,  it  would  have  been  a  law  without  his  sanction  and  with- 
out his  signature.  In  such  a  contingency  the  President  would  have 
remained  passive,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any  accusation 
of  having  himself  violated  the  constitution.  All  that  could  have  been 
justly  said,  would  be,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  party  which  brought 
him  into  power,  of  the  Whig  Congress  which  he  first  met,  and,  if 
public  fame  speaks  true,  of  the  cabinet  which  the  laniented  HAiuusoir 
called  around  him,  and  which  he  voluntarily  continued.  In  an  analo- 
gous case,  Thomas  McKean,  when  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  than 
whom  the  United  States  have  produced  but  few  men  of  equal  vigor  of 
mtnd  and  firmness  of  purpose,  permitted  a  bill  to  become  a  law,  althoi^ 
in  his  opinion  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that  State.  And 
I  have  heard,  and  from  the  creditable  nature  of  the  source  I  am  m- 
Aned  to  believe,  although  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that,  towstds 
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tte  iftose  of  tlie  cbarter  of  the  tint  Bank  of  the  Ignited  StatM,  ^MAi% 
the  second  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  some  consideration  of  the  qaesiM 
tit  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  entertained,  and  that  he  expressed 
a  ^ish  that  if  the  charter  were  renewed,  it  might  be  effected  by  the 
^peratipQ  of  the  ten  days'  provision,  and  his  consistency  thus  pre- 
'served. 

If  it  were  possible  to  dninter  the  venerated  remains  of  Jambs 
Madison,  reanimate  his  perishing  form,  and  place  him  once  more  in 
thiit  chair  of  state  which  he  so  much  adorned,  what  would  have  been 
his  course  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even  supposing  him 
never  to  have  announced  his  acquiescence  in  the  settled  judgment  of 
the  nation  ?  He  would  have  said,  that  human  controversy  in  regard 
to  a  single  question  should  not  be  perpetual,  and  ought  to  have  a  ter- 
mination. This,  about  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  long  enough  continued.  The  nation,  under  all  the 
forms  of  its  public  action,  has  often  deliberately  decided  it.  A  hank, 
and  associated  financial  and  currency  questions,  which  had  long  slept, 
were  revived,  and  have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  yeaife 
of  arduous  and  bitter  struggle  ;  and  the  party  which  put  down  the 
bank,  and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  our  currency  and 
finances,  has  itself  been  signally  put  down,  by  one  of  Uiose  moral  and 
political  revolutions  which  a  free  and  patriotic  people  can  but  seldom 
arouse  hself  to  make.  Human  infallibility  has  not  been  granted  by 
Ood ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater  on  the  side  of  one 
man  than  on  that  of  the  majority  of  a  whole  people  and  their  succes- 
Mve  legislatures  during  a  long  period  of  time.  I  yield  to  the  inresia- 
tible  force  of  authority.  I  will  not  put  myself  in  opposition  to  a 
Measure  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  voice,  and  so  easen- 
Ha]  to  elevate  my  depressed  and  sufiering  countrymen. 

And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have  sufiered  the  bill  to  be- 
come a  law  without  his  signature  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest 
possible  disrespect  to  him,  nothing  is  further  from  my  heart  than  the 
exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long 
my  personal  friend — it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  came  into  his  pns- 
aent  office  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  people  did  not  foresee 
ttie  contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted  for  him  as  Vice 
ftendent.  They  did  not,  therefore,  scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the 
^tere  wUch  they  piobably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would  have  chma, 
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if  tbsy  eouM  have  looked  into  fqlari^  If  the  present  state  ef  tke 
&ct  could  haye  been  anticipated — if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the  poll^it 
IumI  been  foreaeeD  that  General  Harrison  would  die  in  one  afaoit 
month  after  the  commencement  of  his  administration ;  that  Vice 
President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the  Presidential  chair  ;  that  a 
bill  passed  by  decisive  majorities  of  the  first  Whig  Congress,  charter* 
ing  a  National  Bank,  would  be  presented  for  his  sanction ;  and  that 
he  would  veto  the  bill,  do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  I  express  the 
conviction  that  he  would  not  have  received  a  solitary  vote  in  Urn 
nominating  convention,  nor  one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  state  in 
the  Union  ? 

» 
Shall  I  be  told  that  the  honor,  the  firmness,  the  independence  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  might  have  been  drawn  in  question  if  he  hmi 
remained  passive,  and  so  permitted  the  bill  to  become  a  law  ?  I 
answer  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  sacred  and  exalted 
trust,  created  and  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  not  for 
the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  fills  it.  Can  any  roan^s  re- 
putation for  firmness,  independence,  and  honor,  be  of  more  importaooe 
than  the  welfare  of  a  great  people  ?  There  is  nothing,  in  my  humhle 
judgment,  in  such  a  course,  incompatible  with  honor,  with  firmness, 
with  independence  properly  understood. 

Certainly,  I  must  respectfully  think  in  reference  to  a  measure  like 
this,  recommended  by  such  high  sanctions — ^by  five  Congresses — by 
the  authority  of  four  Presidents — by  repeated  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — by  the  acquiescence  and  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  during  long  periods  of  time — by  its  salutary  opera- 
tion on  the  interests  of  the  community  for  a  space  of  forty  years,  and 
demanded  by  the  people,  whose  sufirages  placed  President  Tyler  ki 
that  second  office,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  first,  Uiat  he 
might  have  suppressed  the  promptings  of  all  personal  pride  of  private 
opinion,  if  any  arise  in  his  bosom,  and  yielded  to  the  wishes  and 
.  wants  of  his  country.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  in  such  a  course,  he 
would  have  made  the  smallest  sacrifice,  in  a  just  sense  of  personal 
honor,  firmness,  or  independence. 

But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  alternative,  to  which  I  allude,  not 
because  I  mean  to  intimate  that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  becawe 
I  am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the  life  (tf  Fresiden^ 
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^ter.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  af^r  the  Senate  had  passed  Uk 
vesolution  declaring  the  removal  of  Ihe  public  deposites  from  the  lale 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  derogatory  from  the  consli- 
tntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  which  resolution  President, 
then  Senator  Tyler,  had  voted,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
instructed  the  Senators  from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
tiurt  resolution.  Senator  Tyler  declined  voting  in  conformity  with 
that  instruction,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  coDform,  and  did  not  think 
it  right  to  go  counter  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia  were  his  only  constita- 
ency,  he  would  not  set  up  his  own  particular  opinion  in  opposition  to 
4heirs,  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the  people  of 
twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation — compose  his  constituency  ?  Is 
the  will  of  the  constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and  that  of 
twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded  ?  Is  obedience  due  only  to  the 
single  State  of  Virginia  ?  The  President  admits  that  the  Bank  ques- 
tion deeply  agitated  and  continues  to  agitate  the  nation.  It  is  incon- 
testable that  it  was  the  great  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in 
all  our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  it 
is  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  ihtip. 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.  All  doubts  in  this 
respect  ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  1  speak  of  them  a»  emdenee  of  the  popular 
opinion.     In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  was  131  to 

•  100.  If  the  House  had  been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have  been  a  probable  ma- 

'  'jority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  large  majority  of  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from  among  them,  and 

,  to  whom  the  President  seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
itt  this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ? 

I  pass  to  the  16th  fundamental  condition,  in  respect  to  the  branch- 
ing power,  on  which  I  regret  to  feel  myself  obliged  to  say,  that  I  ^ 
4hink  the  President  has  commented  with  unexampled  severity,  and 
rwith  a  harshness  of  language  not  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse  which  is  so  desirable  be- 
tween co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government.  The  President 
.  CPttld  not  have  been  nninformed  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-six 
'.  Aanatora,  and  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-one  Representa- 
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tireft  who  voted  for  the  bill,  if  left  to  his  own  separate  wishes, ' 
have  preferred  the  branching  power  to  have  been  conferred  uncoBdi- 
iionally,  as  it  was  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  dte 
United  States.  In  consenting  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  ho  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  friendly  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession.  Yet,  do 
where  in  his  message  does  he  reciprocate  or  return  this  spirit.  Speak- 
ing of  the  assent  or  dissent  which  the  clause  requires,  he  says: 
^'  This  IRON  rule  is  to  give  way  to  no  circumstances — it  is  unbending 
and  inliexible.  It  is  the  language  of  the  master  to  the  vassal.  An 
unconditional  answer  is  claimed  forthwith."  The  <^  high  privilege'^ 
of  a  submission  of  the  question  on  the  port  of  the  State  Representft- 
ti^'es,  to  their  constituents,  according  to  the  message,  is  denied.  Hc 
puts  the  cases  of  the  popular  branch  of  a  State  Legislature  express- 
ing its  dissent  ^<  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  its  resolution  may  be  de- 
feated by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,'^  and  ^'  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided  assent,  and  yet  the  Go- 
vernor may  exert  the  veto  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  State  con- 
stitution, and  their  legislative  action  be  defeated."  <'  The  State  jncy 
afterwards  prottst  against  such  unjust  inference,  but  its  authority  is 
•  gone*^^    The  President  continues : 

^  To  infereoces  so  violent,  and,  as  they  seem  to  me,  irrational,  I  cannot  yield 
my  consent.  No  court  of  justice  would  or  could  sanction  them,  without  reveraiip 
alf  that  is  established  in  judicial  proceeding,  by  introducing  presnmptioflB  at  fifth- 
ones  with  fact,  and  inferences  at  the  cxpenee  cf  reason.  A  State  in  a  coadition  of 
duresse  would  be  presumed  to  speak  as  an  individual,  manacled  and  in  prison,  nnglit 
be  presamed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Far  better  to  say  to  the  States, 
boldly  and  frankly,  Congress  toilts,  and  submission  is  demanded.*' 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  ask  whether  these  animadversioDB 
were  prompted  by  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  amity  and  kindness,  but  I  in- 
quire whether  all  of  them  are  perfectly  just.  Beyond  all  question, 
those  who  believed  in  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  exerd^ 
the  branching  power  within  the  States,  unconditionally  and  without 
iipiitation,  did  make  no  small  concession  when  they  consenUsd  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  the  restrictions  specified  in  tiie  compronMe 
clause.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  concede  every  thing ;  they  did  nat 
absolutely  renounce  the  power  to  establish  branches  without  Ike 
anthority  of  the  States  during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  df 
the  charter ;  but  they  did  agree  that  reasonable  time  should  be  aUo«r- 
ed  to  the  several  States  to  determine  whether  they  would  or  weald 
not  give  their  assent  to  the  estaUtshment  of  Iwanches  within  thtfr 
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i«ipectife  limite.  Thej  did  not  think  it  right  t<f  leare  it  an  open 
(|lieitioD,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  nor  that  a  State  should  be 
p^mitted  to  grant  to-day  and  revoke  to-morrow  its  assent^;  nor  that 
it  should  annex  onerous  or  impracticable  conditions  to  its  assent,  but 
that  it  should  deBnitely  decide  the  question,  after  the  lapse  of  ample 
time  for  full  deliberation.  And  what  was  that  time  ?  No  State 
would  haye  had  less  than  four  months,  and  some  of  them  trom  five 
to  nine  months,  for  consideration.  Was  it,  therefore,  entirely  correct 
for  the  President  to  say  that  an  ''  unconditional  answer  is  churned 
fwthwiih  ?"  Forthwith  means  immediately,  instantly,  without  de* 
lay,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  a  space  of  time  varying  from  four  to 
nine  months.  And  the  President  supposes  that  the  "  high  privilege" 
of  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  submitting  the  question  to 
their  constituents  is  denied  !  But  could  they  not  at  any  time  duri^j^ 
tjhat  space  have  consulted  their  constituents  ? 

1*he  President  proceeds  to  put  what  I  must,  with  the  greatest  de- 
foresee  and  respect,  consider  as  extreme  cases.  He  supposes  the 
popular  branch  to  express  its  dissent  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which  is 
overruled  by  a  tie  in  the  Senate.  He  supposes  that  <'  both  brandies 
of  the  Legislature  may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided  dissent,  and 
yol  the  Governor  may  exert  the  veto  power."  The  unfortunate  case 
of  t)ie  State  whose  legislative  will  should  be  so  checked  by  executive 
aothority,  would  not  be  worse  than  that  of  the  Union,  the  will  of 
whose  Legislature,  in  establishing  this  Bank,  is  checked  and  oob- 
tiolled  by  the  President 

But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  extreme  cases  brought  forward  oil 
the  one  side,  might  be  met  by  extreme  cases  suggested  on  the  other  ? 
Slnppose  the  popular  branch  were  to  express  its  assent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Branch  Bank  hy  ajinanimoos  vote,  which  is  ovormled.' 
by  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate.  Or  suppose  that  both  branehes  of 
-  thn  Legislature,  by  majorities  in  each  exactly  wanting  one  vote  to 
make  them  two-thirds,  were  to  concur  in  a  resolution  inviting  the 
intioducUon  of  a  branch  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  Go* 
v«rnor  were  to  exercise  the  veto  power  and  defeat  the  resolution. 
Would  it  be  very  unreasonable  in  these  two  cases  to  infer  the  assent 
of  the  State  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  ^  Extreme  cases  shoiiU 
mver  be  resorted  to.  Happily  for  Hiankind,  their  afiaira  are  but  asi-* 
4va«fectod  or  tnfloeneed  by  thomi  in  oonseqaeace  of  their  tan^ 
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*The  plain,  Bimple,  unyarnished  statement  of  the  ca«e  is  thit  s  Cmh' 
gresa  belieyes  itself  invested  with  constitutional  power  to  authorial,' 
lueonditiotfally,  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  State* 
and  Branches,  any  where  in  the  United  States,  without  asking  any 
other  consent  of  the  Slates  than  that  which  is  already  expressed  ui 
the  constitution.  The  President  does  not  concur  in  the  existence  of 
that  power,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  pre* 
vious  assent  of  the  States  was  necessary.  Here  was  an  unfortunate 
conflict  of  opinion.  Here  was  a  case  for  compromise  and  nratuai 
concession,  if  the  difference  could  be  reconciled.  Congress  advanced 
so  hr  towards  the  compromise  as  to  allow  the  States  to  express  tbek 
assent  or  dissent,  but  then  it  thought  that  this  should  be  done  withiD 
some  limited  but  reasonable  time ;  and  it  believed,  since  the  Bank 
99d  its  branches  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-six  States, 
if  the  authorities  of  any  one  of  them  really  could  not  make  up  their* 
mind  within  that  limited  time  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  branch,  that  it  was  not  unreasonable,  after  the  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time  without  any  positive  action,  one  way  or  the  other, 
OB  the  part  of  the  State,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  assented.  Now,  if 
the  power  contended  for  by  Congress  really  exists,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  here  was  a  concession — a  concession,  according  to  which  an 
uneondttional  power  is  placed  under  temporary  restrictions ;  a  privi- 
lege offered  to  the  States  which  was  not  extended  to  them  by  either 
rf  the  charters  of  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  President  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  "  far  better  to  say  to  the  States, 
boldly  and  frankly.  Congress  wills,  and  submission  is  demanded.'* 
Was  it  better  for  the  States  that  the  power  of  branching  should  be 
exerted  without  consulting  them  at  all  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  affori' 
them  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they  desired  branches  or  not? 
How  can  it  be  belieyed  that  a  clause  whkh  qualifies,  restricts  and 
limits  the  branching  power,  is  more  derogatory  from  the  dignity,  in* 
dependence  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  tluai  if  it  inexorably  re*  * 
fused  to  the  States  any  power  whatever  to  deliberate  and  decide  ob 
tiie  introduction  of  branches  ?  Limited  as  the  time  was,  and  uncon- 
ditionally as  they  were  required  to  express  themselves,  stHl  those 
States  (and  that  probably  would  have  been  the  ease  with  the  greater 
attmber)  that  chose  to  announce  their  assent  or  dissent  could  do  so, 
aBd  get  or  preyent  the  introduction  of  a  branch.  But  the  President 
i  thai  «<«he  State  may  expieas,  after  the  iMMrt  mLmaut  imm^ 
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kgudatioo,  its  dissent,  which  may  from  time  to  time  thereafter  he 
repeated,  in  full  view  of  its  own  interest,  which  can  never  he  sepa-  . 
rated  from  the  wise  and  beneficent  operation  of  this  government ; 
and  yet  Congress  may,  by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso,  overrule  its  law» 
and  upon  grounds  which,  to  such  State  will  appear  to  rest  on  a 
constructive  necessity  and  propriety,  and  nothing  more." 

Even  if  the  dissent  of  a  State  should  be  overruled,  in  the  manner 
supposed  by  the  President,  how  is  the  condition  of  that  State  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  asserted  in  the  charter  ?  There  would  have 
been  at  least  the  power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  if  the  dissent  were  expressed,  no  branch  would  be 
introduced,  llie  last  proviso  to  which  the  President  refers  is  in 
these  words : 

"And  jirovtded,  nev«rtbek»,  That  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  to  estab- 
liiih  an  otHce  or  offices  in  anv  of  the  States  whatever,  and  the  establishment  thereof 
afaaU  be  directed  by  Jaw,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  said  directors  to  establish  such 
office  or  offices  accordingly.*' 

This  proviso  was  intended  to  reserve  a  power  to  Congress  to  com- 
pel the  Bank  to  establish  branc|ies,  if  the  establishment  of  them 
should  be  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  of  this  government,  not- 
withstanding the  dissent  of  a  State.  If,  for  example,  a  state  had 
once  conditionally  dissented  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  and 
afterwards  assented,  the  Bank  could  not  have  been  compelled,  with- 
out this  reservation  of  power,  to  establish  the  branch,  however  urgent 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury  might  be.    ^ 

The  President,  I  think,  ought  to  have  seen  in  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
as  I  know.     It  does  not  assert  the  power ;  it  employs  the  language 
*of  the  constitution  itself,  leaving  every  one  free  to  interpret  that  lan- 
guage according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  instrument. 

Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  speak  of  its  being  ^^  the  language 
of  the  master  to  the  vassal,"  of  **  this  iron  rule,"  that  ^<  Congreaa 
wills  and  sobmisaioii  ia  demanded  P^  What  is  thia  whok  fedeial  g^ 
vemment  but  a  mass  of  powers  abstracted  tirom  the  sovereignty  of 
die  several  St«teS|  and  wiekied  by  aa  organised  government  (or  their  * 
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oq^moo  defence  and  general  welfare,  acoording  to  the  grants  oC  (fcr 
ooDstitution  ?  These  powers  are  necessarily  supreme ;  the  conatiUi- 
tipn>  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  treaties  being  so  declared  by  the  expieas 
words  of  the  constitution.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  governmeBt 
acts  within  the  power  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  submission 
and  obedience  are  due  from  all ;  from  States  as  well  as  fronv  persons. 
And  if  this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a  vassal,  of  State  sub- 
jection and  Congressional  domination,  it  is  the  constitution,  created 
or  consented  to  by  the  States,  that  ordains  these  relations,  nor  can  it 
be  said,  in  the  coutingency  supposed,  that  an  act  of  Congress  has 
foaled  an  act  of  Slate  legislation.  Undoubtedly  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict between  a  State  constitution  or  State  law,  and  the  constitution 
<^  the  United  States  or  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
the  State  constitution  and  the  State  law  would  yield.  But  it  could 
not  at  least  be  formally  or  technically  said  that  the  State  constitution 
or  law  was  repealed.  Its  operation  would  be  suspended  or  abrogm- 
tad  by  the  necessary  predominance  of  the  paramount  authority 

The  President  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  that  piori- 
sion  in  the  clause  which  declares  that  a  branch  being  once  established, 
it  should  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn  or  removed  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  Congress.  That  provision  was  intended  to  operate 
both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  *And  considering  the  changes  and 
fluctuations  in  public  sentiment  in  some  of  the  states  within  the  last 
few  years,  was  the  security  against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provbioo 
imreasonable  ?  One  legislature  might  invite  a  branch,  which  the 
next  might  attempt,  by  penal  or  other  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We 
have  had  such  examples  heretofore  ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  we» 
.unwise  to  profit  by  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provilion 
was  contained  in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the.  Presi- 
dent had  given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  message,  that 
scheme  could  not  have  obtained  his  sanction  if  Congress  had  passed 
it  without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  authorized,  what  is  termed  by 
the  President,  local  discounts,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  constitu- 
tion confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  having  that 
fiu;ulty.     He  says,  indeed, 

*^  I  r«4[tid  the  bill  as  Maening  Tor  Gongress  tbe  ri^  to  iSeoimiMe  «  United  Stafro 
Bank,  with  power  aod  right  to  «8tobU£>h  offices  of  discount  ano  deposite  ia  the  mm* 
rai  States  of  this  Union,  with  at  without  tAnr  cmuent ;  a  prinripU  to  whidi  1  ham  «!• 
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J  psMwth  pkasare  from  Qm  pftinful  tbe^&e;  deeply  x^rtttiiiy 
that  I  have  been  constraiaed  so  long  t6  dwell  on  it.     On  a  fonner  pp- 
caaion  I  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opm- 
ign  between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  the  point  of 
diflbrence  might  be  developed,  and  it  would  be  then  seen  wh^the^ 
tbc^  could  be  brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  corresponding  wiljiv 
the  public  hopes  and  expectations.    I  regret  that  the  President  b93 
n^  in  this  message,  favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit  exhi- 
bition of  his  views.    It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  is  decided]]; 
cmosed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States — 
f<pinned  after  the  two  old  models.    I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be  infeized 
t^  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not  have  received, 
hia  sanction.    He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  he  hiui 
rotomed ;  but  whether  he  would  give  his  approbation  to  any  bank, 
and  if  any,  what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.     I  think  U 
may  be  collected  from  the  message,  with  the  aid  of  information  da- 
rived  through  other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concur  in  the 
efiMdiehment  of  a  bank  whose  operations  should  be  limited  to  deali^^ 
in  hills  of  exchange,  to  deposites,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulation^ 
extfttding  the  power  of  discounting  promissory  notes.    And  I  uadei^ 
staled  that  some  of  oui:  friends  are  now  considering  the  practicabilitj 
of  arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Pre* 
sM«at  Tyler.    While  I  regret  thi^  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  suQh^ 
aft  experiment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  determining 
whether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bill,  after  I  see  it  in  its  mar 
t«ied  form,  I  assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obstacle  or 
ioqpediment  in  me.    On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  them,  go  on ;  Gad 
spaed  you  in  any  measure  which  will  serve  the  country  and  preseire 
Of  lestore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  departments  of  govern-. 
niant.    An  executive  veto  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  siter  tb^ 
sad  experience  of  late  years,  was  an  event  which  was  not  apticipatj^., 
hj  the  political  friends  of  the  President ;  certainly  not  by  me*    Bi|J^ 
it^bi^  come  upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amid  the  greati^Jt 
excitement  within  and  without  the  metropoljs^    The  question  Q0199  i% 
Wbat  shall  be  done  ?  What,  undei^  this  moat  emban;assing  and  onexn 
piated  stat(»  of  tbing^y  will  our  constituents  expect  of  us  ?    WhaJl  i^ 
'tmtmed  by  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?    I  repeat,  that,  ii^ 
after  a  careful  examination  pf  the  executive,  message,  a  bank  cimi.1m)' 
devilled,  which  will  afibrd  any  remedy  to  eating  e^ile^^ji  >Wi|r^ , 
tht  Pi^eijitV  Wpn^wtiiCHb^let  tbejirqiecltaCsmdi  %\mik  H  fMRB^ 
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ed.    It  shall  encounter  no  opposition  if  it  should  receire  no  support 
from  me. 

But  what  further  shall  we  do  f  Never  since  I  have  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation — a  period 
now  of  near  thirty-five  years — have  I  met  Congress  under  more  hap- 
py or  more  favorable  auspices.  Never  have  I  seen  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives animated  by  more  patriotic  dispositions — more  united, 
more  determined,  more  business-like.  Not  even  that  House  whick 
declared  war  in  1812 ;  nor  that  which  in  1815-6  laid  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  national  prosperity,  in  adequate  provisions  for  a  sound 
cbrrency,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  lor 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  protection  of  Ameriean 
industry.  This  House  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  of 
of  a  large  deliberative  body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  hap- 
pily there  had  existed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  departments  of  the  government  and  all  tiie  * 
nsembers  of  the  party,  we  should  have  carried  every  measure  con* 
templated  at  the  extra  session,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  ex« 
pect  from  our  pledges,  and  should  have  been  by  this  time  at  our  re* 
•pective  homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one,  and  an  important  one, 
of  that  series  of  measures ;  but  shall  we  therefore  despair  }  Shall 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and  sentiments  ^  Shall 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  rash  and  intemperate  pas- 
sions and  counsels  ?  Shall  we  adjourn  and  go  home  in  disgust  ?  No ! 
no !  no !  A  higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic  career  lies  before  us.  Lei 
as  here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  do  our  duty ,  our  whole 
duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our  duty,  towards  our  common  country. 
We  have  repealed  the  Sub-Treasury.  We  have  passed  a  bankrupt 
law,  a  beneficent  measure  of  substantial  and  extensive  relitf.  Let  us 
nOw  pass  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands ;  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  district.  Let  us  do  all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can 
lor  the  public  good.  If  we  are  finally  to  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes 
of  giving  to  the  country  a  bank  which  will  once  more  supply  it  with 
a  sound  currency,  still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents  that . 
we  did  all  that  we  could  under  actual  circumstances ;  and  that  if  we 
did  not  carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  was  only  because  to  do 
so  was  impossible.  If  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session  to 
put  upon  a  more  stdl^e  and  sadsiictory  basis  the  current  and  esL- 
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ehtmges  of  the  country,  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  some  waj  will  b^ 
foutid  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by  an  ameud-* 
ment  of  the  constitution  limiting  and  qualifying  the  enormous  execu- 
tive power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  increased  majorities  in  the 
tliro  houses  of  Congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of  wise  and  salu* 
tiry  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  puv- 
8ue ;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  vtrhatever  may  be  the  result  of  laudable 
endeavors  now  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  in  relation  to  a  new 
flcttempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home,  bearing  no  self-re- 
proaches for  neglected  or  abandoned  duties. 

(Mr.  Rives  of  Virginia,  followed  Mr.  Cxjlt,  in  the  |W)R(e.  At  the  concIumoD  of 
Mr.  KiVEs's  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  Senate  m  rejoinder  as  follows :] 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  unpleasant  discussion,  but  I  roust 
say  that  1  heard  with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  remark, 
especially,  oiihe  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  indeed,  I  did. 
many  of  those  which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation.  I  found  him  several  years  ago  in  the  half-way- 
house,  where  he  seems  afraid  to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet 
unwilling  to  go.  I  had  thought,  aAer  the  thoroagh  riddling  which 
the  roof  of  the  house  had  received  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank 
syatem,  he  would  have  fled  somewhere  else  for  refuge;  but  there 
he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  Sub-Treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is  aban- 
doned— the  United  States  Bank  Bill  is  vetoed'— and  now  when  there 
11  as  comj^ete  and  perfect  a  re-union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  ever  there  was  under  General  Jack- 
son or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Senator  is  for  doing  nothing !  The  Sena- 
tor is  for  going  home,  leaving  the  treasury  and  the  coantry  in  their 
lawjess  condition  !  Yet  no  man  has  heretofore,  more  than  he  has, 
deplored  and  deprecated  a  state  of  things  so  utterly'unsafe,  and  re- 
pugnant to  all  just  precautions,  indicated  alike  by  sound  theory  and 
experience  in  free  governments.  And  the  Senator  talks  to  us  about 
applying  to  the  wisdom  of  practical  men,  in  respect  to  Banking,  and 
advises  further  deliberation !  Why.  I  should  suppose  that  we  are  at 
present  in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon  the  subject.  Besides 
the  many  painful  years  we  have  had  for  deliberation,  we  have  been 
near- three  months- alttiost  exclusively. engrossed  with  the  very  sub- 
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ject  itself.  We  have  heard  all  manner  of  facts,  atatements,  and  ar- 
guments in  any  way  connected  with  it.  We  understand,  it  seems  ta 
me,  all  we  ever  can  learn  or  comprehend  abaut  a  National  Bank* 
And  we  have,  at  least,  some  conception  too  of  what  sort  of  one  will 
he  acceptable  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  Yet  now,  with  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  crying  out  to  us  for  a^ 
Bank — ^with  the  people  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  it  as  indispensable  to  their 
well-being,  and  pointing  to  their  losses,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  suf- 
ferings,  for  the  want  of  such  an  institution — in  such  a  state  of  thinga, 
we  are  gravely  and  coldly  told  by  the  Senator  from  Vii^inia,  that  we 
had  best  go  home,  leaving  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  uncontroll- 
ed possession  of  the  President,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a 
Party  Bank  !  Why  sir,  "does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
flicting opinions  which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  believe  that 
\f%  ever  can  onake  a  Bank  but  by  the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in 
f«Tor  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  I 
deprecate  this  expression  of  opinion  from  that  gentleman  the  more, 
hecaose,  although  the  honorable  Senator  professes  not  to  know  the 
opinions  of  the  President,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those  opinions  and 
hjs  own  'j  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all  the 
fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  Privy  Council  There  is  a  rumor 
abroad  that  a  cabal  exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — ^whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — ^the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party — ^the  dispersion  of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session ;  and  a  total  change  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  face  of  our  political  afiairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade 
myaelf,  that  the  honorable  Senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but  I  must  say  that  there  has  been 
displayed  by  the  honorable  Senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  astonish* 
ing  and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost  all  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  a  perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding ; 
for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intentionally  misrepre- 
senting— the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the  address,  which  as  a 
man  of  honor,  and  as  a  Senator,  I  fielt  myself  bound  in  duty  to  naak» 
to  this  body. 

The  Senator  begins  with  saying  that  I  chaqj^  the  Preaident  with 
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**  perfidy  P*  \Did  I  use  any  such  language  ?  I  appeal  to  erery  gen- 
tleman who  heard  me  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single  instance  gon^ 
beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of  the  executive  objectidtt 
to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with  "  arraigning"  the  President, 
with  indicting  him  in  various  counts,  and  with  imputing  to  him  mo- 
tives such  as  I  never  even  intimated  or  dreamed,  and  that,  when  I 
was  constantly  expressing,  over  and  over,  my  personal  respect  and 
regard  for  President  Tyler,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  intimate 
persona]  friendship  of  twenty  years'  standing,  ahd  while  I  expressly 
said  that  if  that  friendship  should  now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not 
be  my  fault !  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable  motive  can 
I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President,  or  to  break  up  the  Whig  party  ? 
What  earthly  motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  result  than 
that  that  party  shall  remain  in  perfect  harmony,  undivided,  and  shall 
move  undismayed,  boldly  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  the  all-important  public  objects  which  it  has  avowed  to  be 
its  aim  ?  What  imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other  than 
the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party  ?  But  that 
there  may  be  designs  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  indi- 
viduals to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  President,  and  tb 
represent  me  as  personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine — ilidi- 
viduals  who  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a 
third  party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to 
compose  a  decent  corporal's  guard.  I  fear  there  are  such  individuak^ 
though  I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  as  being  himself  one  of  them. 
What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this  eoAive 
session  of  Congress  !  That  of  the  cherished  and  confidential  friends 
of  John  Tyler,  persons  who  boast  and  claim  to  be,  par  excellente^  his 
exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  being  the  bitter,  systematic,  deHst- 
mined,  uncompromising  opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  John 
Tyler's  administration!  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  example 
presented,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  I 
have  myself  known  the  President  too  long,  and  cherish  toward  hhti 
too  sincere  a  friendship,  to  allow  riiy  feelings  to  be  affected  or  aliana- 
ted  by  any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to-day.  If  the  Prestdeat 
chooses — which  I  am  sure  he  cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whb- 
pered  into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart — ^to  detach  kiui- 
self  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  comunm 
{Hendship  and  our  common  country.  I  noW  repeat,  what  I  bfMb 
inid,  that  of  all  the  measures  of  relief  which  the  Amerioaa  fsofie 
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have  called  upon  us  for,  that  of  a  NaUooal  Bank,  and  a  sonad  awt 
uniform  currency  has  beeoi  the  most  loudly  and  importunately  de* 
manded.  The  Senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank  was  not  the 
issue  made  before  the  people  at  the  late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one, 
my  own  conviction  is  diametrically  the  contrary.  What  may  hare 
been  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  Virginia,  I  will  not  say  ;  prob»-> 
bly  gentlemen  on  both  sides  were,  every  where  governed  in  some 
degree  by  considerations  of  local  policy.  What  issues  may  therefore 
have  been  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  belov 
tide-water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however,  of 
the  honorable  Senator  is  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  Union.  I  can  tell  that  Senator  that  wherever  I  was — in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — in  Kentucky — in  Tennessee — in 
Jifaryland — in  all  the  circles  in  which  I  moved  every  where,  <<  Bank 
or  no  Bank''  was  the  great,  the  leading,  the  vital  question.  At  Han- 
over, in  Virginia,  during  the  last  summer,  at  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  respectable,  and  gratifying  assemblages  that  I  ever  attended, 
.1  distinctly  announced  my  conviction  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
.was  indispensable.  As  to  the  opinions  of  General  Harrison,  1  know 
that,  like  many  others,  he  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Bank ;  but  I  also  know  that,  as  the  election  approached, 
his  opinions  turned  more  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank ;  and  1  speak 
firom  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  his  opinions,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  no  more  doubt  he  would  have  signed  that  bill,  than  that  you, 
Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that  chair,  or  that  1  am  addressing  you. 

I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
President  Tyler.  The  Senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting  a  direct 
veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
.the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern  and  unbending 
iatrepidity.  1  hope  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness — all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human  life — 
whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not  easily 
swayevi  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace — a  stout 
heart  and  a  steady  eye  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor  transient,  perishiiy 
faone,  1  may  without  disparagement  compare  with  other  rhen.  But^ 
<here  is  a  sort  of  courage,  whichy  I  frankly  confess  it,  I  do  not  poe- 
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^  boUnesai  to  which  I  dve  not  aspire,  a  valor  -which  I  caunot 
covet.  I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  my  country.  That  1  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do. 
1  cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested,  a  power 
conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but 
for  my  country's  good,  to  check  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and 
glpry.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I 
would  not,*I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  tribst,  lie  down,  and 
place  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity 
and  happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from  that 
jwhich  a  man  may  display  in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  rela* 
tioDS.  Personal  or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  high- 
er and  nobler  courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  himself  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  his  country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  Senator  represents,  that  the  President  should 
hiive  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that  he  should 
resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  resignation  in  his  pub- 
lic life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  were  other  alternatives 
before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill ;  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  his 
oansideration  whether  consistency  did  not  require  that  the  example 
which  he  had  set  when  he  had  a  constituency  of  one  state,  should 
not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  constituency  commensurate  with  the 
whole  Union.  Another  alternative  was  to  suffer  the  bill,  without 
bis  signature,  to  pass  into  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. And  I  must  confess  I  see,  in  this,  no  such  escaping  by  the 
h^  door,  no  such  jumping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  Senator  talks 
«bout.  Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness 
sometimes  impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.  It  is  the 
greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want  o( 
oourage.  But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of  crimes  in  the 
eonduct  of  public  affiurs.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions 
cannot  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  his  own 
personal  intenvits.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from  his  country, 
and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself.  The  high, 
tlie  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriotism,  which  soaring  to- 
wards heaven,  rises  for  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  thii^s,  and  m 
dborbed  by  one  soul-transporting  thought,  of  the  good  and  the  glpgr 
of  one's  country  are  never  felt  in  his  inoipenetrable  bosom.    Thai  {%- 
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triotidm  which,  catching  its  inspirations  fit>m  th^  immortal  Qdfl, 
and  leaving  at  an  immeasarable  distance  below  all  lesser,  groYeliig, 
personal  interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  jnlf- 
sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  deaith  itself— that  is  publie  vir- 
toe — that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public  virtues ! 

I  said  nothing  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  eon- 
form  his  judgmeiA  to  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  and  Hoifse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, although  the  Senator  argued  as  if  I  had,  and  perseverod 
in  so  arguing,  after  repeated  corrections.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I 
know  and  respect  the  perfect  independence  of  each  department,  acti^ 
within  its  proper  sphere  of  other  departments.  But  I  referred  to 
the  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  further  and  strong 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  favof  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I  contended 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  which  prevailed  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  which  the  President  is  a  disciple,  and  in  pursuance  tf 
the  example  already  cited,  he  ought  not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  general  govcilii- 
ment,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Vice  President,  in  MtnA 
last,  when  interrogated  how  far  he  meant  to  conform  in  his  new  Bta- 
tion,  to  certain  peculiar  opinions  which  were  held  in  Virginia,  he 
made  this  patriotic  and  noble  reply :  ^H  am  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  I  shall  be  govefik- 
ed  by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  constituents."  When  I  heatd 
of  this  encouraging  and  satisfactory  reply,  believing,  as  I  most  r^ 
^ously  do,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  are  in 
fiivor  of  a  National  Bank,  (and  gentlemen  may  shut  their  e3re8  to  dte 
fact,  deny  or  dispute,  or  reason  it  away  as  they  please,  but  it  is  119 
conscientious  conviction  that  two-thirds,  if  not  more,  of  the  people  of 
flie  United  States  desire  such  an  institution)  I  thought  I  beheU  li 
sure  and  certain  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  thought  it  impossible  that  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  a  great  people,  who  had  bestowed  such  unbounded  tad 
generous  confidence,  and  conferred  on  him  such  exalted  hownt, 
should  be  disregarded  and  disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  aiy 
hnttginaUon  to  conceive  that  one  who  had  shown  so  much  defereaee 
and  respect  to  the  presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  4i»> 
jdltylesstotrardthesentiiiiettCsof  the  ^hole  nation. 
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I  hopei  Mr.  Prendent,  that,  in  perfonning  the  painfbl  duty  which 
kmi  deyolved  on  me,  I  hare  not  transcended  the  limits  of  legitimate 
debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sinceri^,  the  assurance  to  the  Se- 
nate and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stern,  reluctant,  and  in- 
dispensable sense  of  honor  aad  of  duty  could  have  foroed  from  me  the 
response  which  I  have  made  to  the  President's  objections.  But  in- 
stead of  yielding  without  restraint  to  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
aikl  ttwttifibatlon  eaeciHed  by  this  pemsi^  of  his  message,  i  ha^  anx- 
iously endeavored  to  temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take,  by  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  Chi^  Magistrate, 
-^ndbbgr  the  peiaonal  regard  aad  eateem  which  I  have  eifw  eatartsined 
Ibrits  present  incumbent 

♦HH 
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ON  A  TRUE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 
Ik  the  Sbhats  of  thb  Uhitsd  States,  March  4, 1849. 


CQ»  the  26iii  of  Febniary,  Mr.  Clat,  in  anticipation  of  hU  retiiement  from  jwMk 

tife.Babmitted  to  the  Senate  Resolutioiui  indicatiye  of  the  line  of  policy  upon  whick, 
in  his  judgment,  the  Federal  Government  should  be  condacted.  These  ReaolutLOOB 
coming  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Clat  §pokc  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  : — ^The  resolations  which  are  to  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  discussion,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  inTolviiig 
interests  of  the  highest  character,  and  a  system  of  policy  which,  in 
my  opinion,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  In  discussing  them,  I  would  address  myself  to  you  in 
the  language  of  plainness,  of  soberness,  and  truth.  I  did  not  come 
here  as  if  I  were  entering  a  garden  full  of  flowers  and  of  the  richest 
shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea-roses,  the  japonicas,  the  jasmines  and  wood- 
bines, and  weave  them  into  a  garland  of  the  gayest  colors,  that  by  the 
beauty  of  the  assortment  and  by  their  fragance  I  may.  gratify  fidr  In- 
dies. Nor  is  it  my  wish — ^it  is  far,  far  from  my  wish — ^to  rerive  any 
subjects  of  a  party  character,  or  which  might  be  calculated  to  renew 
the  animosities  which  unhappily  have  hitherto  preyailed  between  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  the  country .  My  course  is  &r  difiereot 
from  this ,  it  is  to  speak  to  you  of  the  sad  condition  of  our  country ; 
to  point  out  not  the  remote  and  original,  but  the  proximate,  the  im- 
mediate causes  which  have  produced  and  are  likely  to  continue  our 
distresses,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  any  one,  in  or  out  of  the  Se- 
nate, has  imagined  it  to  be  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  indulge 
in  any  ambitious  display  of  language,  to  attempt  any  rhetorical 
flights,  or  to  deal  in  any  other  figures  than  figures  of  arithmetic,  he 
will  find  himself  greatly  disappointed.  The  farmer,  if  he  is  a  judi- 
cious man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has  first  laid  off  his  land, 
and  marked  it  off  at  proper  distances  by  planting  stakes  by  which  his 
ploughmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  moyements ;  and  the  plongfamaii 
accordingly  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  stake  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
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desUned  fuirow,  and  then  endeaToit  to  reach  it  by  »  straight  and 
direct  furrow.    These  retolntions  are  my  stakea. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first  meet  and  ob- 
viate certain  objections,  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  or  may  be 
urged  against  diem  generally.    I  learn  that  it  is  said  of  these  resokir 
tions  that  they  present  only  general  propositions,  and  that  instead  of 
this,  I  should  at  once  haVe  introduced  separate  bills,  and  entered  into 
detail  and  shown  in  what  manner  I  propose  to  accomplish  the  objects 
which  the  resolutions  propose.    Let  me  here  say,  in  reply,  that  the 
ancient  principles  and  mode  of  legislation  which  have  ever  prevailed 
from  the  foundation  of  this  government,  has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the 
general  principles  which  are  to  guide  us  and  then  carry  out  these 
principles  by  detailed  legislation.     Such  has  ever  been  the  course 
pursued,  not  only  in  the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  legisla- 
tive institutions,  but  in  our  own.     The  memorable  resolution  offerred 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  is 
no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  one — that  ^'  the  power  of  the 
Crown  (and  it  is  equally  true  of  our  own  Chief  Magistrate)  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."    When  I  was 
a  member  of  another  legislative  body,  which  meets  in  the  opposite 
extremity  of  this  Capitol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great 
questions  of  Internal  improvement  and  other  leading  measares  of 
public  policy,  to  propose  specific  resolutions,  going  to  mark  out  the 
principles  of  action  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out 
these   principles  by  subsequent  enactments.     Another  objection  is 
urged,  as  I  understand,  against  one  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  this, 
that  by  the  Constitution  no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  originate  any 
where  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not originate  such  a  bill ;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  contemplating  the 
condition  of  the  public  afiairs,  and  in  the  right  consideration  of  all 
questions  touching  the  amount  of  revenue  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
shall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great  questions  of  expenditure  and 
retrenchment,  and  how  far  Hie  expenses  of  the  government  may  safe- 
ly and  properly  be  diminisn^  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to  de- 
liberate and  to  act  as  duty  may  demand.     There  can  be  no  question 
but  that,  during  the  present  .session  of  Congress,  a  bill  of  revenue 
will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other  House  ;  and  if,  when'  it  comes,  we 
shall  first  have  gone  through  with  a  consideration  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, fixing  the  principles  of  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  in  relation 
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li»  it,  it  will  gr(»«t3y  eo^nonise  tfaa  tine  of  Ait  Senateyand  ptopat^ka^ 
ttbly  save  a  large  amount  of  the  paUic  inonej. 

Favfaapa  no  better  mode  can  be  pnnmed  of  diaevsting  the  reaolu- 
tiooa  I  hate  had  the  honor  to  present,  than  to  take  them  up  ia  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  as  I  presented  them  to  the  Senate,  after 
mnoh  deliberate  consideration.    Tlie  first  resolution  declares : 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  GoveromeDt,  for  conducting  its  admintatratioa, 
to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  within  the  year  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  liie 
year;  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  treasury  notes^  to  sniffy,  in  time  of 
peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  successive  years,  is  unwise,  and 
must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences." 

]  hare  heard  it  asserted  that  this  rule  is  but  a  truism.  If  so,  I  r&- 
frafc  to  say,  that  it  is  one  from  which  governments  too  often  depart, 
and.  fix>m  which  this  government  especially  has  departed  during  the 
kit  five  yean.  Has  an  adequate  revenue  been  provided  within  each 
of  those  yean  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  those  same  yean  ? 
No:  fiur  otherwise.  In  1837,  at  the  called  session,  instead  of  impo- 
sing the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  what  was  the  resort  of  the  ad- 
ministiBtion  ?  To  treasury  notes.  And  the  same  expedient  of  trea- 
sury notes  was  ever  unce  adopted,  from  year  to  year,  to  supply  the 
deficit  accruing.  And  of  necessity  this  policy  cast  upon  the  adminis- 
tiation  succeeding  an  unascertained,  unliquidated  debt,  inducing  a 
tanporary  necessity  on  that  administration  to  have  resort  to  the  same 
^  of  supply. 


I  do  not  advert  to  these  facts  with  any  purpose  of  crimination  or 
raerinanation.  Far  from  it :  for  we  have  reached  that  state  of  the 
public  afiaire  when  the  country  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  when. 
as  I  ewnestly  hope  and  trust,  we  shall  by  common  consent,  dispenae 
with  our  party  prejudices,  and  agree  to  look  at  any  measure  proposed 
for  the  public  reUef  as  patriots  and  statesmen.  I  say  then,  that, 
during  the  four  yean  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  there 
was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  income  of  the  government  to 
the  amount  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  dollars ;  and  I  say 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  administration,  the  moment  they  found 
this  deficit  to  exist  in  the  revenue,  to  have  resorted  to  the  adequate 
imnedy  hy  lining  the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles  to 
;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  fibnt  resohitioii,  because  I  do  h^se 
that)  whatey^  the  prerious  praetice  of  this  government  may  hare 
been,  there  is  no  Senator  here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  truth 
of  the  general  proposition  it  contains.  The  next  three  resolutions  all 
relate  to  the  same  general  subjects — subjects  which  I  consider  much 
the  most  important  of  any  here  set  Ibrth ;  and  I  shaU,for  that  reason^ 
soaaider  them  together.    These  resolutions  assert : 

"  Tbat  nicll  an  adequate  reveniie  cannot  be  obtained  by  daties  on  foreign  impoitti 

witbont  adopting  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  as  provided  for  in  the  cobh 

Dfomise  act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  paasage,  was  soppoeed  and  asaaroed  as  a  rate 

hat  would  supply  a  sufficient  revenue  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Go- 


**  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the 
ivte  of  twenty  per  cent,  so  as  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  of  dol* 
Uu8— twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government,  two  for  the  payment  of 
the  existing  debt,  ond  two  millions  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies.'* 

"That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  <»f 
fsvenae,  the  prinpiples  of  the  compromise  act  generaUy  should  be  adhered  to  ;  and 
that  etpecially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  diould  be  established,  from 
which  mere  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  possible.** 

The  tot  question  whieh  these  resolutions  suggest,  is  this :  Whsi 
should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  government  ? 
Now,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  to  be  ex* 
^ei  and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can  only  make  aa 
approximation-  No  man,  in  his  private  affidrs,  can  say,  or  pretends 
to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  his  expenses  during  the  year :  that  must  depend  on  many 
uiiforseen  eontingeocies,  which  cannot  with  any  precision  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  approximation 
to  wl|^t  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount.  Before  I  consider 
Chat  question,  allow  me  to  correct  here  an  assertion  made  first  by  the 
Ssnatsr  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  and  subsequently  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn)  and  I  believe  by  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen,  namely,  that  the  Whig  party,  when  out  of 
power,  asserted  that,  if  trusted  with  the  helm,  they  would  administer 
this  government  at  an  amount  of  expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  I  hope,  if  such  an  assertion  was  actually  nuide 
by  either  or  all  of  these  gentlemen,  that  it  will  never  be  repeated 
again  without  resorting  to  proof  to  sustain  it.  I  know  of  no  such 
positien  ever  taken  by  the  Whig  party,  or  by  any  prominent  memhtr 
of  the  Whig  party.  Sure  I  am  tbat  the  party  generally  jJedged  itseif 
1»  n»  sttdi  Mduetion  of  die  piiblie  expenses    •oneu 
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And  I  again  say,  that  I  trust,  before  such  an  assertion  is  repeated, 
the  proofs  will  be  adduced.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that  which 
is  asserted  and  reiterated  comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The  Whig 
party  did  promise  Economy  and  Retrenchment,  and  I  trust  will  per- 
form their  promise.  I  deny  (in  no  ofifensive  sense)  that  the  Whig 
party  ever  promised  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  No ;  but  this  is.  what  they  said  r 
During  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  but  thirteen  millions^ 
and  you  charged  that  administration  with  outrageous  extravagance, 
and  came  yourselves  into  power  on  promises  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditure ;  but,  having  obtained  power^  instead  of  reducing  the 
public  expenses,  you  carried  them  up  to  the  astonishing  amount  of 
nearly  forty  millions.  But,  while  the  Whigs  never  asserted  that  thej 
would  administer  the  Government  with  thirteen  millions,  our  oppo- 
nents, our  respected  exponents,  after  having  been  three  years  in  power, 
instead  of  bringing  the  expense  below  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adam's 
administration,  declared  that  fifteen  millions  was  the  amount  at  which 
the  expenditures  should  be  fixed.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  McLane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  his 
Report  before  me  ,  but  as  the  fact,  I  presume,  will  not  be  denied,  I 
forbear  to  read  from  it.  He  suggests  as  the  fit  amount  to  be  raised 
by  the  Tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
as  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  now,  I  have  shown  that  the  Whig  party,  before  they  ob- 
tained power,  never  were  pledged  to  bring  down  the  public  expenses 
either  to  thirteen  or  to  fifteen  millions.  They  were  pledged,  I  admit, 
to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  de- 
duction whenever  it  could  properly  be  made  consistently  with  the 
public  service  :  that  process,  as  I  understand,  is  now  going  on  in  both 
Houses,  and  I  trust  the  fruits  will  be  seen  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  Unpledged,  therefore,  as  the  Whig  party  was,  as  to  any 
specific  amount,  the  question  recurs,  at  what  sum  can  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  be  now  fixed  ? 

I  repeat  that  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  be  ascertaiDed.  I 
have  stated  it  in  the  resolution  I  now  offer  at  twenty-two  mUSom; 
and  I  shall  soon  sliow  how  I  have  arrived  at  that  amount.  Bat|  be- 
fore I  do  that,  allow  me  to  call  the  attentioii  of  the  Senate  to  the 
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fmjgtmiA\mm  oi  tbe  preeediog  ackniDJttratioii ;  for,  in  attempting  to 
fix  a  awn  ton  tbe  future,  I  know  of  no  coune  but  to  look  back  upon 
tho  experieoee  of  the  past,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it 
tbe  pco|>able  amount  of  future  expenditure.  What  then,  were  tbe 
expeftiditurea  of  the  four  years  of  the  past  Administration  ? 

In  1887  the  mmoontwas $81306,097  16 

lnl88Bit  was S9,l»,488  86 

In  1880 87,614,886  16 

InlWO 88,286,638  81 

Makiqgan  aggregate  of. f  148,561,946  40 

Which  gives  us  an  average  per  year  of  35,640,486  38.  The  sum 
I  have  proposed  is  only  twenty-two  millions,  which  deducted  from 
thirty-five  as  above,  leaves  a  reduction  of  $13,640,000 — being  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant  and 
profligate  administration  ofMM r.  Adams,  which  they  told  us  was  so 
enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  great  '^Retrenchment  and 
Relbrm." 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which  composed  the^ 
large  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion. I  know  what  has  been  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  on  that 
subject — that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expenditure,  which 
may  never  oocur  again.  Be  it  so;  but  do  we  not  know  that  eveiy 
administration  has  its  extras,  and  that  these  may  be  expected  to  arise 
and  will  and  must  arise  under  every  administration  beneath  the  sun  ? 
But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking  at  the  expenses  of  that  ad- 
ministration ;  that  less  was  expended  on  the  national  defences — ^less 
in  the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifications — ^less  for  the  navy,  and 
leas  for  other  m^ans  of  repelling  a  foreign  attack,  than  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  expended.  At  present  we  are  all  animated  with  a  com- 
OMO  zeal  and  determination  on  the  subject  of  defence ;  all  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  adequate  plan  of  defence,  as  well  upon  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  and  especially  of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fortifications ' 
in  a  better  state  to  defend  the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. We  feel  this  necessity,  although  we  all  trust  that  the  calamity 
of  a  war  may  be  averted.  This  calls  fi^r  a  greater  amount  of  money 
ibr  these  purposes  than  was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
mimstraUon ;  beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  afiiurs,  ^foreseen  ex- 
igeaeie6  may  arise,  and  do  constantly  occur,  calling  for  other  appro- 
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ptMom  needM,  wMcii  no  Hwa  tmk  anlio^Nite. 
eVerf  goTernmeiil-'-eTery  atdmrnifltrstkHi  •£  oar  ow* 
httr  its  extnordimiriefl  and  its  eontingeiicies ;  and  it  is  no  apology  ht 
Mr.  Van  Bnren's  administration  to  say  fliat  the  circumstaaces  n^idi 
occasioned  its  expenditores  were  extraordidary  and  pecirtisr.  MAmg 
all  the  allowances  which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for  the  ex* 
penses  of  (be  iagloarions  war  in  Florida — a  contest  which  has  profusely 
wasted  not  only  the  resoorees  c^  the  Treasury,  hot  the  hest  Mood  of 
the  nation — making  the  amplest  allowance  for  this  and  for  all  other 
extras  whatever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last  administration  still 
remains  to  be  far,  &r  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  these  resolutions  as 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  for  years  to  come,  it  must,  in  candor, 
be  conceded  that  this  is  a  rery  great  diminution  of  the  nationai  ex-  ^ 
penditure  ;  and  such,  if  nothing  else  were  done,  would  redeem  the 
pledge  of  the  Whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  ttie  subject  in  another  light.  Thirteen 
millions  was  the  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr. 
Adam's  administration,  which  terminated  thirteen  years  ago.  I 
should  \>e  authorized,  therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  his 
administration  in  1825  being  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  in  mitfiig  a- 
comparison  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  natiosMd  expenditures; 
or,  at  all  events,  adding  one-half  of  Mr.  Adam's  term  to  mdoe  the  pe* 
riod  as  running  fifteen  years  back ;  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  «f 
this  perfectly  fair  calculation ;  and  I  will  theref<»e  say,  that  at  the  ead 
of  thirteen  years,  from  the  time  when  the  expenditures  were  thirlee» 
millions,  I  propose  that  they  be  raised  to  twenty-two  mHlions.  AmI 
is  this  an  extraordinary  increase  for  such  a  period,  in  a  eountiy  of 
such  rapid  increase  and  development  as  this  is  ?  What  has  oeciirie4 
during  this  lapse  of  time  ?  llie  army  has  been  doubled,  or  nearly 
so ;  it  has  increased  firom  a  litde  over  6,000  men  to  12,000.  Wa- 
have  built  six,  eight  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  (I  do  not  reeoileet  the 
precise  number ;)  two  or  three  new  States  have  been  added  io  the 
Union ;  and  two  periodical  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  n»* 
tional  population  ;  besides  which  there  have  been,  and  yet  are  to  bor 
vast  expenditures  on  woiks  of  fortificatioB  aad  national  defence^*-^ 
Notr,  when  we  look  at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  oieuinR  ia 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  consider  the  seeessarf  and  iaevilafela 
progress  and  gfowth  of  the  nation,  is  it,  I  ask,  an  extraordinary  Ihaig 
that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  tfiuiesB  yeam  our  sei^iiditans  ahoaU 
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th*  |»eriod  at  aorenteen  jeuBy  {m  vne  hxrly  may,)  w  at  but  ^Aaen 
y«ars,  the  iDcroaae  «f  ezpeiMea  wiU  be  fomid  not  to  go  bejond  iba 
proportional  incveaae  of  our  popfdatioa  within  the  aame  period.  Thai ' 
Unoreaae  is  found  to  be  aboot  four  per  eent^  annnally  $  and  the  inoreaae 
of  government  exp^dituvea,  at  ike  rata  above  atated^  will  not  exoeed 
that  This  is  independent  of  any  aw^neatation  of  the  army  or  nanry^ 
of  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Tectitories,  or  the  endargement<Q( 
the  numbers  in  Congress.  Taking  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  Unrteen 
years,  to  be  nine  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  give  an  annual  average  in- 
crease of  about  $700,000.  And  I  think  that  die  government  of  no 
people,  young,  free,  and  growing  as  is  this  nation,  can  under  circum- 
stances like  ours,  be  justly  charged  with  rashness,  recklesaneaa  ^r 
extravagance,  if  its  expenses  increase  but  at  the  rate  of  $700,000 
per  annum.  If  our  posttti^,  afler  thdr  numbers  shall  have  vwettad 
to  one  hundred  millions,  shall  find  that  their  expenses  have  augment'^ 
edm  no  greater  ratio  than  this,  diey  will  have  no  eanse  ( 
of  Ae  pfofuseoess  or  extravigwice  of  their  | 


But  it  should  be  recoliected  that  while  I  ham  fixed  the  tite  of 
expenditure  at  the  sum  I  have  mentioDed,  viz :  twenty^wo  miHioaa) 
this  does  not  preclude  finrther  reductions,  if  they  shall  be  found  j 
tfeable,  after  existing  abuses  haiFe  been  explored,  and  att  \ 
unneeessary  expenditures  have  been  lopped  off. 

The  honorable  Senator  firom  Sooth  Carelkn  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had 
fiiv*ored  us,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  witti  an  aecoort  of  tiie  !%• 
forms  he  effected  when  at  the  bead  of  the  War  Department  of  tlii 
government ;  mad  certainly  no  man  can  be  less  .disposed  than  i  am  l» 
deprive  him  of  a  single  leather  whiefa  he  thinks  he  pot  in  his  cap  by 
that  operation.  But  what  does  he  tett  us  waa  his  experience  »  lUa 
business  of  retrenchment  ?  He  teUs  us  what  we  sti  know  lo  bo  trm 
— what  every  fhf her,  every  householder,  especiany  finds  lo  be  tae  In 
his  own  case — ^that  it  is  mudi  easier  tp  pkmge  intaexlravaganao< 
than  to  reduce  expenses ;  and  it  is  preeminently  Irae  of  n^ 
Bvery  nation  finds  itte  easier  to  rash  into  an  eartravagant 
tttre  of  the  mon^  entruvted  to  Hi  ptiblie  agents  than  to  bring  down 
the  public  expenditures  from  npiofcno  and  recMessto  an  eeonomieni 
afiandard.  All  useful  and  aslutaiy  lefoms  must  be  made  wM 
aM  cucumapoetiQii.    xfae  gendtman  vom  Bouifh  4/0siinn  t 
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thit  the  reformft  he  accomiiliibed  took  hioi  fear  jewa  to  being  ahoii' 
It  waa  not  tiU  after  four  jeara  of  constant  exertion  that  he  was  enar 
Ubd  to  establish  a  system  of  just  acoountability)  and  to  bring  down 
tbe  expenses  of  the  army  to  that  averagei  per  man,  to  which  they 
were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all  his  personal  knowledge' 
of  tbe  di£Sculties  of  such  a  task,  was  it  kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  or 
£ur  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  us,  as  they  have  done,  by  already  ask- 
ing, <<  where  are  the  reforms  you  promised  to  accomplish  when  you 
weie  out  of  power  ?" 

LMr.  Calbouw  here  rose  to  eiiplaiii,  and  obaerred  that  what  he  had  again  and 
again  said  on  the  subject  ot  reforma  waa  no  more  than  this,  that  it  was  time  the 
promiBed  reforma  should  begin ;  it  waa  time  they  should  btgin  ;  and  that  waa  all 
ha  now  aaked.] 

Very  well ;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  diaap* 
pointed.  We  oould  not  begin  at  the  extra  session ;  it  coald  not  then 
reasonably  be  expected  of  us ;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a  new  adminia* 
tration  when  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of  power  ?  Its  imme* 
diate  and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the  government ;  to  become  ao- 
qvainted  with  the  machine ;  to  look  how  it  acts  in  Its  various  parts, 
and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injuriously  to  the  public  ii^ 
tassat*  They  cannot  at  onee  look  back  at  the  past  abuses ;  it  is  not 
pcacticaUe  to  do  so ;  it  must  have  time  to  look  into  the  pigeon  holes 
of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 
doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep,  the  machine  of  government  in 
lagillar  motioa.  It  could  not,  therefore,,  be  expected  that  Congress 
would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of  reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its 
paeuliar  object  then  was  to  adopt  measures  of  immediato  and  indis- 
pensable relief  to  the  pec^le  and  to  the  government.  Besides  which, 
tbe  aubsequent  misfortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  well  known* 
Breaident  Harrison  occupied  the  chair  of  Stato  but  for  a  single  month, 
aod  the  members  of  his  cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let 
me  hece  say,  do  them  the  highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  upon  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  stato  of  things  which  they  supposed  to  exist 
did  actually  exisi  or  not ;  but  believing  it  to  exist,  as  they  did,  their 
resignation  presents  one  ci  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  sacrifiee 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  high  station,  at  great  expense  and 
personal  inconvenienoe,  and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and  good 
fiath,  which  the  hiitory  of  any  country  can  abow.  But  I  may  justly 
daim,nol  onlly  on  behalf  of  the  retiring  Secretaries,  but  for  the  whole 
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Whig  party,  a  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
spoils  doctrine,  and  of  all  those  base  motives  and  considerations  which 
address  themselves  to  some  men  with  so  great  a  power.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a  great  and  exten- 
sive and  difficult  reform  throughout  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  a  process  like  that  can  be  attempted  only  during  a  regular 
session  of  Congress ;  and  do  not  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  now  in 
progress,  by  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Congress  been  committed  ?  and  that  an  extraordinary  committee  has 
been  raised  in  this  body,  insomuch  that  to  effect  it,  the  Senate  has' 
somewhat  shot  from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit  by  establishing  a 
standing  Committee  of  Retrenchment  ?  If  the  honorable  Senator 
firom  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of 
the  War  department,  when  under  his  own  immediate  superintend- 
ence, I  may  surely,  with  confidence,  make  my  appeal  to  his  sense; 
of  justice  and  liberality,  to  allow  us  at  least  two  years  before  he  re« 
proeches  us  with  a  failure  in  a  work  so  much  more  extensive. 

I  win  now  say  that,  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  an-* 
nual  average  expenditure  of  this  government  at  $32,000,000  from 
this  time  and  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre*' 
elude  any  further  reduction  of  expense  by  the  dismissal  of  useless 
officers,  the  abolition  of  useless  institutions,  and  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures.     No  man   is  more  de- 
sirous than  I  am  of  seeing  this  government  administered  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  duties  entrusted  to  us 
in  the  management  of  our  public  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
None  will  rejoice  more  if  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  reduce  our 
expenses  to  $18,000,000,  to  $15,000,000,  or  even  to  $13,000,009. 
None,  I  repeat  it,  will  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of  economy  moie ' 
heartily  than  I.    None — ^none.    But  ik>w  allow  me  to  pnx^ed  to  - 
state  by  what  process  I  have  reached  the  sum  of  $22,000,000,  as 
proposed  in  the  resolution  I  have  ofiered.    The  Secretary  of  the ' 
Treasury  has  presented  to  us  estimates  for  the  current  year,  indepe»«> 
dent  of  permanent  expenses  of  $1,500,000,  amounting  to   about 
$24,500,000,  which  may  be  stated  under   the  following   heads, 
namely: 

For  the  civil  list,  foreign  intereoiiTBey  and  miseeU&neous .$4,000,987  85 

For  the  War  Department,  including  aU  branches 11,717,791  27 

Naval  Serrice 8,706,OT9  8S 

Making #24,424,306  95 
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And  liere  let  me  say  «  single  word  in  drfenca  of  ihe  army.    Tim 

departmefat  of  War  comes  to  us  with  estimates  for  the  sain  of  f  11, 
717,791  27  ;  and  those  who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  things  may 
suppose  that  this  sum  is  eztraordinanly  large ;  hut  there  are  many 
items  in  that  sum.  I  have  befiure  me  a  statement  going  (o  show  that 
of  that  sum  only  $4,000^000  are  asked  for  the 'military  service  {so- 
per — a  sum  less  than  is  demanded  for  the  naval  service  ynpeij  aal 
only  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  honorable  g^tle* 
man  from  South  CaroUnaleft  the  department.  The  sum  was  then 
about  $2,000,000 ;  it  is  now  quite  4,000,000 ;  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides  the  raising 
of  mounted  regiments,  the  most  expensive  for  that  very  season  of 
a^y  in  the  service.  I  think  th»t  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
amy  is  not  at  this  hour  greater,  per  man,  than  it  was  when  it  was 
under  his  own  personal  administration.  So  I  am  infi^med ;  and  that, 
although  the  pay  has  been  raised  a  dollar  a  month,  which  has  veiy 
largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  its  estimates, 
anMwnting  in  all  to  $34,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  current  ye«, 
wUeh,  with  the  $1,500,000  of  permanent  expenditure,  makes 
twenty-six  millions.  How  much  is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  fibr 
apprqpriatians  not  yet  estimated,  which  may  be  made  during  the 
session  by  Congress,  to  meet  honest  claims,  and  for  other  objects  of 
a  public  nature  ?  I  remmnber  one  item  prc^posed  by  my  friend  near 
me  (Mr*  Mangum)  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  buOding  of 
a  steam  ship,  an  item  not  included  in  the  estimates,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  has  already  appropriated ;  besides  which  there  are  va* 
rittas  other  items  which  have  passed  or  will  pass  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  When  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasuiy,  he  made,  in  his  commn* 
nications  to  Congress,  constant  complaints  of  this  verypractioe. 
Ife  well  remembers  that  he  was  ever  complaining  that  the  expend!- 
tares  of  government  were  swelled  fur  beyond  the  executive  estimates, 
by  appropriations  made  by  Congress  not  estimated  for  by  the  depart- 
ments. I  have  calculated  that  we  shall  add  to  the  $26,000,000, 
estimated  for  by  the  executive  departments  or  permanently  required, 
at  least  $1,500,000,  which  would  raise  the  sum  for  this  year  to 
$97,600,000. 
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'  fliMi  do  I  pMpoie  to  brii^  Huo  domt  to  $fi2,CMX>)00a>  I 
have,  I  own,  some  fean  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  efied  it ;  Iwt  I 
hope  we  shall  so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and  prevent  unnecessary 
appooprlations,  that  the  total  ^apenditore  shall  not  exceed  that 
amount.  The  aoodean  which  I  propose  to  reach  such  a  reault  isthis-: 
1  sufifxtse  we  may  e&ct  a  reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  the  amouai  of 
f500/)00.  Thai  genial  head  indodea,  amoi^  other  things,  the 
expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  and,  as  I.  have  heard,  the  other  House 
has  aireadv  mtroduced  a  report  which,  if  adopted,  will  out  down  tbasa 
expenses  1 100«000,  thoui^h  I  think  that  they  should  be  reduced  nM»h 
more.  I  estimate  then  $3,500,000  for  the  civil  list  instead  of 
f  4,000,000;  then  I  estimate  $9,000,000  for  the  War  department, 
instead  of  $11,717,000.  In  a  oonvenation  which  I  have  lately 
held  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  this  body, 
be  expressed  the  apprehension  that  it  conld  not  be  reduced  belw 
$10,000,000,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  cut  down  to  nine.  As  to  tiK 
naval  aorvice,  the  estimates  of  the  Department  for  tiwt  bwnwh 
of  the  service  amoimt  to  $8,707,500 ;  an  amount  I  think  far  tao 
Wgh,  and  indeed  quite  extrevagant*  I  was  greatly  astonishei  «t 
karning  theamomit  was  so  large.  Still  I  knowthai  the  Navy  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  justly ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  nation,  and  our  grant 
resource  and  chief  dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  war ;  no  man 
tliiaks,  for  a  moment,  of  crippling  or  disabling  this  right  arm  of  our 
defence.  But  I  have  supposed  that  without  injury  the  approprktiMi 
asked  for  m%bt  be  reduced  from  $8,707,500  to  $6,500,000.  TMs 
would  put  the  reduction  in  the  naval  on  a  footing  with  tiiat  intfan 
militaiy  approprialimk,  SEnd  still  laare  a  greater  appropriation  than 
usual  to  that  department.  The  rednctioa  to  $6,d00/MM),  is  m 
laige  as  I  think  will  be  praotisaUe,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  pn^ 
pased  eocperiments  in  the  application  of  steam,  and.  axe,  be8idea,S0 
add  largely  to  the  marine  corps.  How,  then,  wiM  die  total  of  <«r 
expenditures  stand  ?    We  shall  ] 


For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  eiyewseB  of  the  Government 98,000,000 

Forthe  mtUvUny  eervioe. ,.... ^ ^..  9,000,000 

For  the  naval  service 6,000,000 

Farpemaaent  appropriBtiono* * 1,000^000 

For  appmpriatiooa  not  included  in  the  eatimatea ....<. 1/100,000 


t  of..... •.•••.«•••• 

To  this  amount:  I  sui^pose  and  hope  our  eivenses  may  be  wJuoOJI, 
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until,  on  due  investigation,  it  sbsdl  be  discoveNd  that  atfli  fiudief  ie> 

dnctions  may  be  e&oted. 

Well,  then,  having  fixed  tke  amount  at  twenty^two  millions  for 
the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  OoTBmment,  I  have  supposed  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  add  (2^00,000  more  to  make  provinon  for 
the  payment  of  the  existing  National  Debt,  which  is,  in  the  event  of 
the  loan  being  taken  up,  $17,000,000.  And  then  I  go  on  to  add 
^,000,000  more  as  a  reserved  fund,  to  meet  contingencies,  so  that, 
should  there  be  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expenditures  beyond  $22,- 
000,000,  or  any  sudden  emergency  occur  which  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated or  calculated  on,  there  may  be  the  requisite  means  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  it.  Nor  has  there  been  a  single  Secretary  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  including  the 
rei^pectable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Wood- 
bury,) who  has  not  held  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  reserved 
fund  is  highly  expedient  and  proper  for  contingencies.  Thus  I  pro- 
pose that  $22,000,000  shall  be  appropriated  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $2,000,000  more  to  provide  for  the  puUic  debty-and  the 
other  $2,000,000  a  reserved  fund  to  meet  contingendes ;  maldng 
in  all  $26,000,000. 

The  next  enquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  this  amount  ought 
to  be  raised  ^  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  foreign  imports,  and  either  of  them  presents  only 
ground  for  a  conjectural  result ;  but  so  fluctuating  is  the  course  of  com- 
merce, that  every  one  must  see  it  to  be  impossible  to  estimate,  with 
frecission,  the  exact  amount  of  what  it  will  yield.  In  forming  my  es-' 
timate,  I  have  taken  the  amount  of  exports  as  presenting  the  best  basis 
of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add,  that  at  the  Treasury  they  have 
taken  the  imports  as  the  basis ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  I  understand,  on  comparing  the  results  arrived  -at,  although  the 
calculations  were  made  without  concert,  those  of  the  Secretary  turn 
out  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  with  those  to  which  I 
have  been  conducted.  I  will  here  state  why  it  is  I  have  taken  the 
exports  as  the  ground  of  my  calculation,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  profits.  The  exports  are  one  means  of  making  foreign  pur- 
chases. Their  value  is  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  under 
the  act  of  1820,  and  the  returns  generally  present  the  same  value. 
The  price  of  cotton,  as  an  example,  at  hoonei  is  almty*  i^ulated  by 
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tki  price  in  tbe  Liverpool  mariceU  ItfeUowo^thMefim^thfttbytaiiilg 
(he  Taliie  of  any  commodity  at  tbe  place  of  its  export,  you  reach  its 
true  value ;  for,  if  the  price  realized  abroad  be  sotnetiaies  above  and 
sometimes  below  that  amoont,  the  excess  and  deficiency  ynil  probabfy 
netttralixe  each  other.  This  is  the  fiiirest  mode  for  another  reas<m : 
*  if  ini  any  one  year  more  foreign  goods  shall.be  purchased  than  the  ex- 
ports of  that  year  would  pay  fi»,  a  credit  is  created  abroad  which  must 
be  extinguished  by  the  exports  of  some  succeeding  year. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  inquired  if  any  deduction  bad  been  made  by  Mr.  Clat  from 
^  the  exports,  to  pay  the  interest,  &c.  on  American  debt  held  abroad  1  Mr.  C.  replied 
tbii  the  Senator  would  presently  see  that  he  had.] 

I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  in  assuming  that  the  exports 
form  a  more  correct  and  reliable  standard  of  estimation  than  the  im- 
ports. However  that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence  between 
the  results  arrived  at  in  either  mode  fortifies  and  proves  the  calcula- 
tion itself  to  have  been  founded  on  correct  principles.  Those  results, 
as  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
House ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  examine  them  before  I  rose 
to  address  the  Senate.  ^ 

I  will  now  show  you,  that  the  exports  from  1836  to  1841,  inclu- 
sive— a  period  of  six  years-^amou'nt  to  $621,004,125,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  amount  of  $103,500,687.  That  I  take  as  presenting  a 
safe  ground  of  calculations  for  the  future.  To  this  I  propose  to  add 
fifteen  per  cent,  for  profits — in  which  I  do  but  follow  Mr.  Ewing, 
the  late  Secretary,  in  his  report  at  the  Extra  Session.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  profit,  (I  include  of  course  all  expenses  and  charges  of  every 
kind)  and  with  this  addition,  the  annual  amount  will  be  $118,957,187 
— say  $1 1 9,000,000.  Deducting,  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
American  debt  abroad  $10,000,000  per  annum,  it  will  kave  a  net 
amount  of  $109,000,000.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety 
ofsucb  a  deduction;  the  debt  exists,  it  must  be  provided  for  ;  and 
my  fear  is  that  this  amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it.  I  think 
that  much  more  may  probably  be  needed  ;  but  certainly  none  can  ob- 
ject to  the  reserve  of  $10,000,000.  We  thus  get,  as  I  said,  a  net 
balance  from  our  annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  $109,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  of  importation  how  much  is  now  jfiree  from  duty  ? 
The  free  goods,  including  tea  and  co^e,  amount  to  $30,000,000 ;  froiti 
wMch  amount  I  deduct  for  tea  and  coflee,  assuming  that  they  will  be 
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««lii»et«d  feo  modente  dviies,  $VtfiOO/IOO^  fe»Ti^  tbe  ttnwtmt  of  i«e 
irtkiM  «t  $18,000,000;  dedoet  tins  from  $109,000,000,1^  mmoni 
«f  experts,  aad  it  will  leave  t  balance  of  $91 ,000,000,  wfaick  mAjkt 
iMiniied  as  the  amount  of  dotid)le  artides  for  some  years  to  eone. 
How,  then,  out  of  these  $01 ,000/WO  of  dutiable  goods  are  we  to  raise 
a  revenae  of  26,000,000  ?  No  man,  I  presume,  will  rise  here  m  Ui 
|ilac6  and  say  that  we  are  to  rely  either  on  direct  or  int^nal  taves. 
Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet  tlie  wares  ei  popular  indignation  whkdi 
will  flow  round  and  bury  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  pro- 
pose, in  time  of  peace,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  only  resource  te  fly  to,  save  the  proceeds  of  the  puibiic 
lands,  on  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  and  which  I  can  satisfy  any 
man  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  You  are,  therefore,  to  draw  this  amount 
of  $26,000,000  from  the  $91 ,000,000  of  dutiable  articles  imported, 
and,  to  reach  that  sum,  at  vrhat  rate  per  cent,  must  you  go  ? 

I  shall  here  say  no(ihing,  or  but  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of 
liome  valuation — ^a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  of,  (Mr.  Simmonsj) 
than  whom  none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation.  He  thinks, 
as  I  understand,  that  there  can  be  devised  a  satisfactory  system  of 
such  valuation,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  attempt.  I' 
win  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  $10,000,000,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without  reference  to  any 
thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the  amount  may  be,  we 
should  ourselves  assess  the  value  of  tlie  goods  on  which  we  lay  tlie 
duty,  and  not  leave  that  value  to  be  fixed  by  foreigners.  As  things 
now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners  fix  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  I  cue 
little,  in  comparison,  what  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It 
is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  it  is  the  foreigner  who 
virtually  fixes  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty  paid.  It  is  the  foreigner 
who,  by  fixing  that  value,  virtually  legislates  tor  us ;  and  that  in  a 
case  where  his  interest  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  independent  of  all  considerations  of  protection,  in- 
dependent of  an  ends  or  motives  but  the  prevention  of  those  in&moos 
frauds  which  have  been  the  diflgrace  of  our  custom-house — firauds  in 
which  the  foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  invoices, 
naidby  to  be  produced  aa  ciicunostances  may  require,  fixes  the  vahie 
o£  the  merohairfiaft  taated — eveiy  considemtioii  of  natiooal  dlgfl^y 
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in  the  fdsee  of  fbieigii.  .  Wbtt  effe^  saeh  t  ohttige  may  li«?«  iate 
aogmentaliQii  of  the  revenue  I  am  not  pnqpaved  to  Baey,  beaanse  I^ 
not  know  the  amount:  I  think  the  rate  may  be  set  down  at  froqi 
twenty  to  twenty-fiteper  cent  in  addition  to  the  foreign  yalue  of  im- 
ports. I  do  not  speak  with  great  confidence*  If  the  rate  is  twem^f;- 
five  per  cent.^  then  it  would  add  only  five  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of 
•twenty  per  cent,  established  by  the  ccnnpcomise  act.  Of  course,  if 
the  home  be  substituted  for  the  foreign  yaluation,  the  augmeKtatiMi 
of  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  less  by  tiiat  home  valiiatlo*^ 
.whatever  it  may  be.  ^  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  questuui 
of  home  yaluation,  and  leaving  that  subject  to  be  asranged  hcreafier,  . 
I  shall  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation 
is  to  continue. 

I  then  return  to  the  inquiry,  on  an  importation  amounting  to 
^91,000,900,  how  much  duty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  a 
net  revenue  of  $26,000,000?  The  question  ioGB  not  admit  of 
perfect  accuracy ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached  is  a  reasonable  ap* 
proximation.  Suppose  every  one  of  the  imported  articles  to  be  sufo* 
j0ct  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  then  the  gross  revenue  will  amount 
to  $27,300,000.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  coUeetion,  which  may 
\»  stated  at  $1,600,000,  will  give  $25,700,000,  or  $300,000  lesi^ 
than  the  proposed  amount  of  $26,000,000. 

But  I  might  as  well  take  this  opportunify  to  explain  a  subject  which 
is  not  well  understood.  .  It  has  been  supposed,  when  I  propose  to  fix 
a  r%te  of .  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed,  tharmy 
meaning  is,  that  all  articles,  of  every  description,  are  to  be  earned  up 
to  that  point,  and  fixed  at  that  rate,  as  on  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes. 
Bui  that  is  uot  my  idea.  No  doubt  certain  articles  ought  to  go  up 
to  the  maximum — ^I  mean  &ose  of  prime  necessity  belonging  to  the 
«laci  of  protected  artiiSles.  There  are  others,  such  as  jewelry  and 
watches,  and  some  others  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative  value, 
and  therefore  easily  smuggled,  and  presenting  a  great  temptation  to 
the  evasi{«i  of  duty,  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  less  rate. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  disoriminatioa  allowed  under  the*maxi« 
mum  rate  according  to  the  exigenoy  of  the  respective  circumstancsa 
of  each  particular  interest  conoerned.  Since  it  will  require  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  to  give  the  ainountof  $25,700,000, 
and  since  some  of  them  will  not  bear  so  high  a  dutj  as  thirty  ^per 
cent.,  it  follows  that  less  than  that  rate  will  certainly  not  answer  the 
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tttecrtsavj  denancb  of  Uie  goveraai€(iit,«iid  it  may  ni  some) 

«iMe8  require  a  rate  tcxne^at  higher  than  that  in  order  to  raiae  die 

4pro|>oaed  earn  of  $26,000,000.    Bat  as  the  veaewed  fund  of  $2/)00,- 

000  Son  Qontingencies  will  not  require  an  annual  revenue  for  that 
^rpoae,  ihould  the  amount  of  daties  levied  be  leas  than  $26,000,000, 
or  eveci  between  24,000,000  and  25,000,000,  the  reserved  fund  ma; 
be  made  up  by  aceumuiationB,  dunng  auecessive  yeaiS)  and  atill  leave 
aa  anmjAt  sufficient  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  $22,000,000, 
.and  $2,000,000  for  the  pnblic  debt.  I  now  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  a  very  iaipcMrtant  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  oonnexioa  with 
the  ooBi^romise  act. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  history  of  that  act. 

1  will  only  say  that,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  diought  right 
that  the  country  should  nuke  a  £ur  esperiment  of  its  ef^ ;  and  that 
as  the  law  itself  met  the  approbation  of  all  paits  <^  the  country,  its 
provisions  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from ;  that  ttie  princi^ea 
of  the  act  should  be  observed  in  good  faith ;  and  that,  if  it  be  neeea- 
sary  to  raise  the  duties  higher  than  twenty  p^  cent.,  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  compromise,  then,  as  far  as  it  should 
be  poaaible  to  do  so.  I  have  been  anhnated,  in  the  propodtiocia  I 
now  ^ler  to  the  Senate,  by  the  same  desire  that  prompted  me,  when- 
ever the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  opponents  to  stand  by  and  de- 
fend it.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  the  principles  of 
the  compromise  act  really  are. 

I.  The  first  principle  is,  that  there  shoidd  be  a  fixed  rate  of  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  discrimination  below  it. 

II.  That  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per  cent  should,  by 
a  gradual  process,  commencing  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  be  re- 
duced, so  that  by  the  30th  June,  1842,  it  should  be  brought  down 
to  twenty  per  cent. 

III.  That,  after  that  day,  wdi  ifofm  $houU  ie  laid  for  die  porpoae 
of  raising  nteh  revenue  as  might  be  neoessary  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government ;  consequently  excluding  all  resort  la 
internal  taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  For,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  pendency  of  the  compromise  act,  a  bill  ^ 
pending  for  the  distribution  of  those  proceeds. 
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IV.  Tbttty  after  the  SOth  Jwie,  1842,  all  daties  ahould  be  paid  in 
ready  money,  to  the  exdusioa  of  all  credits. 

V.  That,  after  the  same  day,  the  aasessment  of  the  value  of  all 
•nports  shovld  be  made  at  home  and  not  abroad. 

VI.  That,  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articles  specified  and  enu- 
merated in  the  act  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  interest.  * 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  principles,  of  the  compromise 
act.  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  most  ^roneonsly  that  the 
rate  of  duty  was  nerer  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  There  is  no  such 
limitation  in  the  act.  I  admit  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
tict  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  twenty 
per  cent,  would  supply  an  adequate  revenue  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  Then  we  ware  threatened  with  that 
overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  Treasury  was  subsequently 
inundated ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articles  which  should  be 
liberated  from  duty  and  thrown  into  the  firee  class.  Hence,  wines, 
silks,  and  other  luxuries  were  rendered  firee.  But  the  act,  and  no 
part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits  Congress  to  the  iron 
rule  of  adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  duty.  The  fint  section  is  in  the 
following  words : 

**Se  it  enacted.  Sfe,  Thatfrom  and  sfter  the  dmty-ilrat  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
saiid  eight  hunaxed  and  thirty-three,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are  imposed  on  for- 
eign imports  by  the  act  of  the  fonrteenth  day  of  July,  one  thonaand  eight  hnndred 
end  thirty-two,  entitled  'An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties 
en  imports,'  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  Talne  there- 
of, one  tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted ;  firom  and  after  the  thirty-&rst 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  another  tentn  part 
thereof  shall  be  deducted:  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one 
.L ^  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deduct- 


ed :  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted  :  and  from  and  after 
Che  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  one- 
half  of  the  rt^idue  of  sach  ekcesB  shall  be  deducted ;  and  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  other  half  thereof 
shall  be  deducted.** 

The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
existing  duties  should  be,  by  the  30th  June,  1842,  brought  down  to 
twenty  per  cent.  What  then  ?  Were  they  always  to  remain  at  that 
rate  ?    The  section  does  not  so  declare.    Not  only  is  this  not  ex- 
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pected,  and  was  not  00  nnderstood,  but  direetly  the  reyesse  is  assert- 
ed, and  was  so  understood,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Tieasoiy  xeqoirod 
a  higher  rate  to  provide  the  revenue  necessary  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  third  section,  which  embodies 
most  of  the  great  principles  of  the  act,  is  in  these  words : 

**  Sgc.  8.  Aitd  be  it  further  maOed,  That,  until  the  thirteenth  day  of  Jniie,  one 
tboufiaad  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws,  aa  mod- 
ified by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.  And«  vpota  mnd  alter 
the  day  last  aforesaid,  al^  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money ; 
and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  heMy 
are,  abolished ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laif  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  reveDtie 
as  may  be  necessarv  to  an  economical  admmistration  of  the  government ;  and,  Inm 
and  aher  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  ragjulfed  to  be  paid  by  law  on  9oods, 
wares  and  merchandize  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  when 
the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescnbiDd  by  Jaw.** 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language  ?  Can  any  thing  be  move 
explicit  or  less  liable  to  misconception  ?  It  contains  two  obligations. 
The  first  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government ;  no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  squandering  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  I  admit  this  obligation  in  its  fullest  force,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  I  trust  that  my  friends,  with  or  without  my  aid^  ^ill 
.  M£l  it  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  But  the 
second  obligation  is  no  less  binding  and  imperative ;  and  that  is,  that 
such  duties  shall  be  laid  as  may  be  necessary  to. raise  stick  revenue 
as  is  requisite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government. 
The  source  of  the  revenue  is  defined  and  prescribed — the  foreigii 
imports  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sources.  The  amount,  fixim  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  specified ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  be 
it  large  or  small,  allowing  us  to  come  below,  or  requiring  that  we 
should  go  beyond  twenty  per  cent.,  that  amount  is  to  be  raised.  1 
contend,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  to  impose  duties  to 
any  amount  whatever,  thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  cent,  subject  to  the 
single  condition  of  an  economical  administration  of  the  government. 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  act  ?  Fiist,  there  is  the  priD- 
ciple  that  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  shall  prevail  and  be  in  force  at  all 
times.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle.  There  are 
certain  vague  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  speci6c 
duties  and  discriminations,  which  I  am  persuaded  arise  from  a  want 
of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  have  had  the  ad  vaUh- 
rem  principle  practically  in  force  ever  since  the  compromise  act  was 
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pMMd;  and  there  ha«  been  no  difficnHj  in  admkufteriDg  the  ialkB 
#f  the  Treasury  on  that  principle. 

It  was  neoeasary  first  to  acertain  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  then  to 
inapose  the  duty  upon  them ;  and  from  the  commeneement  of  the  act 
to  this  day,  the  ad  vahrem  principle  has  been  substantially  in  operas 
tidn.  Connpare  the  difference  between  specific  and  the  ad  vaiorem 
eyatem  of  duties,  and  I  maintain  that  the  latter  is  justly  ^titled  to 
the  preference.  The  one  principle  declares  the  duty  paid  shall  be 
crpon  the  real  value  of  the  article  taxed  ;  the  specific  principle  im- 
poses  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  unequal  in  Value.  Cofiee,  for 
example,  (and  it  is  an  artide  which  always  suggests  itself  to  my 
thoughts,)  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a  specific  duty  has  been 
levied.  Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Mocha  coflbe  is 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  coffee  of  St.  Domiago  or  Cuba, 
yet  both  pay  the  same  duty.  The  tax  has  no  respect  to  the  value, 
but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles  of  a  specific  kind  alike,  how* 
ever  various  and  unequal  may  be  their  value.  I  say  that,  in  theMy, 
and  according  to  every  sound  principle  of  justice,  the  ad  ealoron 
mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to  the  prefevence.  There  is,  I  admit,  one 
objection  to  it :  as  the  value  of  an  article  is  a  matter  subject  to  opia* 
ton,  and  as  opinions  will  ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  firanduleiitly, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  frauds.  But  with  the  home 
valuation  fNToposed  by  my  friend  bom  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  SiaunoBs,) 
the  ad  vahrem  system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  salety,  and 
will  be  liable  to  those  chances  only  of  firaud  which  are  inevitable  un- 
der any  and  every  system. 

Again :  What  has  been  the  fact  firom  the  origin  of  the  government 
until  now  ?  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
has  been  dniwn,  such  as  woolens,  linens,  silks,  cottons,  worsteds, 
and  a  few  others  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad  vahrem  principle,  and 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  operation.  I  believe,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a  fixed 
rate  ad  vahrem^  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  revenue  will  be  sub- 
jected to  fewer  firands  than  the  injustice  and  frauds  incidoit  to  speci- 
fic duties.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  violation  of  our 
aevenue  laws  has  been,  as  every  body  knows,  the  effi)rt  to  get  in 
goods  of  a  finer  quality  and  higher  value,  adnpitted  under  the  lower 
rate  of  duty  required  for  those  of  a  lower  value.    The  honoraUe  gea- 
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from  Ndw  H«mpahm  (Mt«  Woodbitry,)  md  «iiB  bonotiUa 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wrigkt,)  both  well  koow  thk.  Bill 
if  the  duty  was  laid  ad  valorem  there  could  be  no  motire  for  such  an 
effort,  and  the  frand,  in  its  present  fonn  would  hare  no  place.  In 
England,  as  all  who  faaye  read  the  able  report  made  bj  Mr.  Home, 
a  Scottish  member  in  the  House  i^  Conunona,  mast  perceive, 
thej  seem  to  be  giving  up  specific  duties,  and  the  tradencj  in  the 
pnUic  mind  appears  to  be,  instead  of  having  a  varielj  of  specific  d«» 
ties  and  a  variety  of  ad  valm'em  duties,  to  have  one  permanent  fixed 
rale  of  duty  for  all  articles.  I  am  willing,  1  repeat,  to  adhere  to  tbia 
great  pi  inciple  as  laid  down  in  the  comjMromise  act.  ]f  there  be  those 
who  suppose  that,  under  the  specific  form  of  duty,  a  higher  degne 
of  protection  can  be  secured  than  under  the  other  mode,  I  would  oIh 
•ervts  Uiat  the  actual  measure  of  protection  does  not  depend  upoft  tbe 
/stm  but  on  the  amwmi  of  the  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  fosdgn 
rival  article. 

AasuBung  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  Ais  principle,  then  every  eat 
of  tiie  leading  prind^es  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and  hlOy 
eafried  out ;  fi)r  I  again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are  ahrays  t# 
remain  at  precisely  twenty  per  cent,  and  never  ia  vary  fipoin  thai 
point,  be  the  exigencies  of  government  what  they  may,  does  not  he» 
loag  to  the  language  of  the  act,  nor  is  it  required  by  any  one  of  its 
previsions.  The  next  resoluticm  I  have  proposed  to  the  oooaidetalio* 
of  the  Senate  ia  this: 

Raohtd,  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  Eztm  Senion  for  the  di^toibiiciea 
of  the  i>roceedB  of  the  pabUc  lands,  leqntring  the  operation  of  that  act  to  he  ana* 
pended  in  the  continsency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent,  ought  to 


Now,  aoccttding  to  the  calculation  I  have  made,  the  repeal  of  the 
ckmse  in  question,  and  the  recall  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pub* 
lio  lands  firom  th^  States,  even  if  made,  will  not  dispense  with  the 
neoessity  of  a  great  increase  in  Hke  existing  rate  of  taxation.  I  have 
siMkwn  that  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  will  not  be  too  much  to  furnish 
the  requisite  anipunt  of  revenue  for  a  just  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government  And  how  much  of  that  rate  wiH  be  rt- 
duoed  should  you  add  to  the  revenue  irom  imports  the  $1  y  500fiQO 
(which  was  the  amount  realiased  the  last  year)  derived  firom  sales  of 
the  pttUic  dooMMft  ?    It  will  be  bnt  the  difference  between  thirtj 
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•lid  tlNMl  tweDt]r-eight  «id  a  iMtf  p«r  «e&t.  For,  tuttoe  tlni<y  p« 
cent,  yieldi  a  revenue  of  (26,000,000^  one  per  cent,  will  bring 
abont  f  900,000;  and  every  $1,000,000  derived  from  the  lands 
wSl  reduce  your  taxation  on  imports  only  $900,000 ;  if  you  get 
$1,500,000  from  the  lands,  it  will  redu<^  the  taxes  only  from 
thirty  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  or  if  you  get  $3,000,000 
as  some  gentlemen  insist  will  be  the  case,  then  you  will  save  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  thirty  per  cent,  and  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  will  be  the  whole  extent  of  beneit 
derived  from  this  land  fund,  which  some  Senators  have  suppoped 
would  be  so  abundant  as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  additional 
taxation  at  all.  I  put  it,  then,  to  every  Senator,  no  matter  wlMher 
he  was  opposed  to  the  land  bill  or  not,  whether  he  is  willing,  ftir  the 
sake  of  this  triffing  di£ference  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight  aaid  a 
half  per  cent,  or  between  diirty  and  twenty-seven  p^  cent.,  to  dis- 
turb a  great,  momentous  and  perplexing  subject  of  our  national  poH- 
cy,  which  is  now  settled,  and  thereby  show  such  an  example  of  in* 
stability  in  legislation  as  wifl  be  exhibited  by  the  fact  of  imsettting 
so  great  a  question  within  less  than  eight  months  after  it  had  been 
fixed  on  the  most  mature  consideration !  If  gentlemen  can  make 
more  out  of  the  land  fond  than  I  have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield) 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on  what  ground  they  rest  their  calcnlaitions. 
I  say  that  all  the  difierence  it  will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  ia^ 
creased  taxation  is  the  diflbrence  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight 
and  a  half,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty-seve\i  per  cent.  Will  yon, 
I  repeat  the  question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and  confessedly  neces^ 
sary  that  more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
be  done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  the  country, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  will  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed  natlomd 
question  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a  d^ree  the  amount 
to  be  raised  ?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view.  The 
resources  on  which  government  should  depend  for  paying  the  pubfie 
creditor  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national  fiiith  and  credit,  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain  estimate  and  calculation.  Bnt 
what  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  fund  so  fluctuating  and  * 
variable  as  that  which  is  derivable  from  the  sales  of  the  pubfic  Itads  i 
We  have  seen  it  rise  to  the  extraordinary  hight  of  $2^,000,000  in 
one  year,  and  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards  fkll  down  to  the  low 
amount  of  $1,500,000!^  The  next  resohition  aflhrms  a  proposition 
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wiiiefa  I  hope  will  reaei^e  the  luwatepvs  conaoat  of  tfaa^^^tipA^r  It  ^ 
is  aa  fellowa : 

Raolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  at  all  times,  but  more  eepeciallf  id 
a  seaeon  such  aa  now  exists,  of  general  embarrassment  and  peeuniary  aietresB,  t» 
abolish  all  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all  unnecessarf  ezpenaes,  and 
to  practice  rigid  economy. 

And  the  seventh  declares — 

JbMtoetf,  That  the  contingent  ezpensea  of  the  two  Honaes  of  Gonaieaa  ««drt>l* 
ba  neatly  reduced :  and  the  mileage  of  members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  regilated 
ana  more  clearly  dfeilned. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  process  of  retrenchment  of  the  pub- 
lic expenaea  and  reform  of  existing  abuses  ought  to  begin  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  here,  with  ourselves,  in  Congress  itself,  where  is  found 
oxub  of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the  government 
We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encourage  the  work  of  retrenchment 
bj  our  own  example.  I  have  before  me  a  document  which  exhibits 
the  gradual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  from  1820  to  1840,  embracing  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
divided  into  terms  four  years  apart^  and  it  shows  that»the  amount  of 
the  Gontii^nt  fond  has  advanced  from  $86,000,  which  it  was  in 
18d4»  to  1^121,000,  in  1828,  a  rate  of  increase  not. greater  than  was 
pro|Mur  considering  the  progress  of  the  country  ^  to  $165,000  in 
1892;  to  $263,000  in  1836,  and  in  1840  it  amounted  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  charged  that  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $384,333 !  I  am  really  sorry,  for  the  credit  of 
Congress,  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such  shameful, 
such  profligate  waste.  And  allow  me  here  to  say,  without  any  in- 
tuition of  being  unkind  to  those  able  and  competent  officers,  the 
Seoretaiy  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivesii  (not  the  present  clerk,)  that  they  ought  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
respenaibility  for  the  great  and  sudden  growth  of  this  expenditure* 
How.  did  it  arise  ^  The  clerk  presents  his  estimate  of  the  sum  that 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  being 
b«sily  occupied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it  without  suffi- 
ci^^  examination,  and  insert  it  at  once  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
But  I  insist  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of  which  members 
of  CoDgress  may  with  some  decency  speak  to  their  constituents.  A 
salutary  re&rm  has  been  commenced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  ought  to  be  followed  up  here.    They  have  already 
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#100,00aflmft.tki  «o»tii«nit  fiuid  bt  botti  Hmm;  but 
tbqr  sbonld  go  much  lower.  I  hope  Ibeie  will  be  aaotber  item  ef 
fetiendunent,  in  fixing  a  leeaonaUe  mnyiniiiin  amoimt  to  be  allowed 
kn.  ftationary  fnrniahed  to  the  membeis  of  Congreis.  If  thie  shell 
hQ  adopted,  mueh  will  have  been  done,  fi>r  this  is  one  of  the  meet 
fcoitfttl  sources  of  Congresnonsl  extrayagaaoe.  I  am  told  that  the 
stetionacy  furnished  during  the  25di  Congress  averages  more  than 
$100  per.  head  to  each  member.  Can  any  man  believe  that  any  such- 
amount  as  this  can  be  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of  profligito 
waste  and  profusion  ?  My  next  resolution  is  dirscted  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Judicial  department  of  the  government : 

Rttdtved,  That  the  eipenies  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  Govenissnt  hafs,  of 
Ute  yean,  been  greatly  increased,  and  ought  to  he  diminiflhed. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a  vast  augmentation  of 
the  expenses,  and  such  an  one  as  cidb  fe  a  thoroo^  investigation. 
The  amount  ot  the  appropriation  for  the  Judicial  Department  has 
sprung  up  from  $909,000,  which  it  was  in  1834,  to  $471,000  at 
wUch  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
has  all  been  fairly  done?  that  that  department  actually  nquites  dm 
expenditure  every  year  of  nearly  $500,000  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  District  Judges  and  the  Marshails  who  have  great  contfol  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  Clerks,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  this  enormous  increase.  Widiout  any  intention  to  indulge  in  any 
invidious  distinctions,  I  think  I  could  name  a  district  in  which  great 
abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are  four  w  five  times  greater 
than  they  are  in  any  other  district  throughout  the  country.  I  hope 
tUs  wh<^e  matter  will  be  thoroughly  investigaled,  and  that  some 
neoessary  restraints  will  be  imposed  upon'  this  branch  of  the  piiHic 
service.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  in  a  branch  of  the  government  which, 
for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and 
which  so  well  merits  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country,  there 
should  have  occurred  so  discreditable  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
its  practical  admimstration.    The  next  i 


MU$Umd^  Tliat  the  BiploBiatic  RelatioiM  of  ihe  Uuted  Btatsi  wilfa  IbNiBi  pew- 

en  ha^e  been  onneoeaBuily  eKtended  during  the  last  twehe  yean,  and  ooi^t  to  be 
vedneed. 

I  win  not  dweQ  long  on  tUs  subject.    1  must  remark»lioweV(ar^ 
that  since  the  dajrs.of  Mr^ Adam%  adwiistration  the  nmbsr  0t 
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Ibnigtt  Ditebteni  of  tile  fimt  p9tl»  \m  Miriy  dhmbM,  uid  HmH^ 
nitiiftters  of  the  lecotid  grade  1im  neariy  tripled.  Wiy,  we  have 
miniBteffs  abroad  who  are  ■eekia^  far  the  gomBnuieDte  to  whi^  tiiej: 
are  accredited,  and  the  goirerameiite  are  not  to  be  iMUid !  We  hate 
Hihriiiew  at  Omietaiitiiiople  and  Vieniia — aad  for  what  ?  We  ha^e 
aa  uareeiprocated  missioii  to  Naples — aad  for  what?  Th^ewaeat 
the  hurt'  session  an  attempt  to  aboiish  this  appointttent,  hat  it  nnftir- 
tunately  failed.  One  wonM  think  that  in  snch  aone^mded, unredpio- 
eafeed  dSplonaacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did  not  prompt  us  to  discoo- 
tkrae  the  rektbtt,  national  pride  would.  In  likemaanet,  we  might 
look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent,  and  find  mis- 
sion after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  utility  in  re- 
tahnng.    But  I  forbear. 

On  1km  saibject  of  mileage^  I  hope  there  may  be  an  efiort  to  e^ud- 
iae  it  jvstiy,  and  render  it  unifenn,  and  that  the  same  allowance  will 
bat  made  fi»  the  same  diatanee  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by  wateri 
or  by  stieam-route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained  by  ksti- 
aootal  or  sar&ee  measurement.  I  Hbkxk  the  former  the  best  made, 
>it  limita  usta  asingle  aftd  snnple  inquiry,  and  leaTea  no  opeft 
r  for  abuses.  I  hope,  therefore,  tibat  we  shall  adopt  it.  The  nest 
naelotioB  ef  the  aeries  reads  thus : 

mKkied,  That  tht  finahiM  f  mdtee  oasbt  to  be  IMber  restricted,  the  ^bmne 
uses  ojf  It  restrained  and  panisned,  the  postage  on  letten  reduced,  the  mode  oresd- 
BMling  distanees  more  dearlf  densed  and  pfeiciibed,  and  a  snail  addition  to  posl^ 
age,  inade  on  books*  namphiets^  and  packages  tranonutted  hj  mail,  to  be  graduated 
and  mcreased  according  to  theit  respective  weights. 

The  fiiankii^  ptifnitege  has  been  most  diiefaUy  abused.  We  have 
dneady  reached  a  poiat  of  abuse,  not  to  say  ccNtmptlon,  though  the 
Qovenment  has.  been  in  operation  but  about  fi/^  years,  whaoh  it 
bsa  taken  Great  Britain  centuries  to  abain.  Blank  envelopes,  I  have 
heard  it  said,  ready  fimnked,  have  bem  inelosed  to  individuals  at  a 
4ista«oey  who  have  openly  boasted  tibat  their  eocrespondence  is  free 
of  charge.  The  limitation  as  to  weight  is  now  extended,  1  beliav% 
to  two  ounces.  But  what  of  that,  if  a  man  may  send  under  his  frank 
a  thousand  of  these  two-ounee  packages  ?  The  limitataon  should  he 
to  the  total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether  the  packages 
be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  at  a  former 
aasrion,  states  the  aatoondingihet,  tfaat^  of  tha  whole  amount  tians- 
psrtad  in  the  ntaila,  wiaaayjlasjisr  €miL  gosafiee  cNU  dnty^SBMl  la^ 
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I  pntnte  oamspondence  hsre  to  defray-  the  ^ptn- 
eee  ef  the  whole.  Itk  momttomsy  and  callfl  loudly  for  eoaoe  pvortv 
mh  to  equalise  the  diafge.  The  presetit  postage  on  letters  is  ^ion 
mously  high  in  propcvtion  to  the  o^er  business  of  the  country  If 
yen  will  refuse  to  carry  those  packages,  which  are  now  transmitted 
hj  mail^  simply  because,  ia  that  mode,  they  can  travel  free  of  cest, 
ysa  will  greatly  f elioTe  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  wUeh 
now  bear  nearfy  the  whole  burden  ier  all  the  rest.  This  it  is  ye«ir 
duty  to  do.  Let  us  throw  at  least,  a  fidr  portion  of  the  burdens  en 
those  who  rtceiTO  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  Again* 
The  law  is  very  loose  and  uncertain  as  to  the  estimation  <^  distances. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam-trayel  the  distance  traveled  has  in 
many  esses  been  increased,  while  the  time  consumed  has  been 
shortened.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  near  at  hand.  The  near- 
est distaaee  from  here  to  Frederick  City,  in  Maryland,  is  fottf -four 
Bules ;  but  if  you  go  hence  to  the  depot  on  the  Baltimore  road,  and 
thence  take  the  train  to  fVedtrick,  yeu  arrive  sooner,  but  the  dis- 
tance is  increased  to  one  hundred  miles.  Now,  as  letters  are  charged 
aecordiBg  to  the  miks  trav^ed,  I  hold  it  resj  wrong  to  subject  a 
letter  to  diis  more  than  double  charge  in  conseqfuence  of  adopting  a 
longer  reuto  m  distanoe,  thoogh  a  shorter  in  time*  Such  cases  ought 
to  be  provided  against  by  speeific  rules.  I  come  now  to  the  last 
resohitioB  oined ;  which  is  as  follows : 

Badoedy  Thftt  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  thf  Tieasnnr,  of  War,  and  of  the  Nsry^ 
IVpartment,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  be  severally  directed,  as  soon  as  practica 
ble»  to  report  what  officea  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retieochments  of  pabhe  ezpen- 
ditnre  can  bejnade,  without  public  detriment,  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  public 
service  under  their  ehaige. 

We  all  know  that,  if  the  heads  of  Departments  will  not  go  to  work 
with  us  honestly  and  fruthfully,  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Congress  thus 
unaided,  csa  effiet  compaeatinrely  but  little.  I  hope  they  will  entor 
with  us  on  this  good  wotk  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  I  shall  bO' 
the  last  to  express  in  advance  any  distrust  of  their  upright  inteatiootf 
ittthis  respeot.  The  only  thing  that  alarms  me  is,  that  two  of  dMse 
departPMMts  have  eeme  to  ua  asking  for  sfiprepriations  for  bej'Otti 
any  that  have  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time  of  peace,  and  tiiat 
with  a  foil  knowledge  of  the  foct  of  an  empty  Treasury.  But  I  still 
hope,  when  they  shall  see  Goagress  heartily  in  earnest,  engaged  in 
sstrendnng  useless  expenditure,  and  redneing  estieaates  that  oaanst* 
baooMfUedwUi^thaitMywiU  boUHy  bitegoultoviewi 
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wbieh  existB  in  their  ievefat  qihens  «f  MtioD,  and  let  ut  efiplj  libe 
proung-knife  to  as  to  redttce  the  netioiial  expenditiire  within  eoMe 
proper  and  reasonable  amount.  At  all  eventsy  tiiey  are,  of  courae, 
most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  their 
several  branches  of  the  administration.  Among  other  items^  there 
are  several  useless  mints  which  only  operate  to  waste  the  public 
money.  A  friend,  occupied  in  investigating  this  subject,  has  told  me 
that  the  mint  in  New-Orleans  has  already  cost  the  country  $lbOOfiOO 
te  getting  ready  to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine !  Every 
piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments  could  just  as 
well  be  corned  by  the  central  mint  at  Philadeldhia. 


And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  ( 
of  resolutions,  which  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  m 
tewing  to  a  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the 
advanti^;es  which  it  spears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  ndofi  the  sy»* 
tem  of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  resolutiuns. 

>  And  first.  The  Government  will,  in  this  way,  secure  to  itielf  aa 
adequate  amount  of  revenue,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on 
temporary  and  disreputable  expedients,  and  thus  preserve  the  puUic 
eredit  unsullied — which  I  deem  a  gieat  advantage  of  the  plan.  Ondk 
is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  jndividuaL  Eng- 
land, proud  England,  a  country  with  which  we  may  one  day  again 
come  in  conflict — though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  cannot 
perceive  at  present  the  least  ^^  speck  of  war"  in  the  political  horiam 
•-owes  her  greatness,  her  vastness  of  power,  pervading  the  habitable 
globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  National  credit. 

2.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment  in  the  National 
eaxpenditure,  and  greater  economy  m  the  kdministration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country,  to  oor- 
srives,  and  the  unparalelled  condition  of  the  times  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose  to  reduce  the  public 
expenditure  to  an  economical  standard  ? 

3.  But  a  much  more  important  advantage  timn  either  of  those  I 
have  yet  adverted  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  check  whkh  the  adoption' 
of  this  plan  will  impose  on  the  efflux  of  ihe  precious  metala  Aans  this 
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oountiy  to  foreign  countries.  I  sball  not  now  go  into  the  causes  by 
which  the  country  has  been  brought  down  from  the  elevated  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed  to  its  present  state  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  distress.  I  think  that  those  causes  are  as  distinctly 
in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  any  subjects  were  ever  impress* 
ed  there ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  a  discussion  which  can  only 
revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  topics.  My  purpose,  my  fixed 
purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been  to  appeal  to  all  gentlemen  on  all 
political  sides  of  this  Chamber  to  come  out  and  make  a  sacrifice  of 
all  lesser  difierences  in  a  patriotic,  generous  and  general  effort  for  the 
relief  of  their  country.  I  shall  not  open  those  bleeding  wounds  which 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  been  inflicted  by  brothers'  hands — es- 
pecially will  I  not  do  so  at  this  time,  and  on  this  occasion.  I  shall 
look  merely  at  facts  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  ask  what  have  been  the 
remote  causes  of  the  depression  and  wretchedness  of  our  once  glori- 
ous and  happy  Coimtiy.  I  will  turn  my  view  only  on  causes  which 
are  proximate,  indisputable,  and  inunediately  before  us. 

One  great,  if  not  sole  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  t/[ 
coin  from  the  Country  to  pay  debts  accrued  or  accruing  abroad  finr 
foreign  imports,  or  debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of  pros- 
perity, and  still  hanging  over  the  Country.  How  this  withdrawal 
operates  in  practice  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  Banks  of 
the  Country,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  act  upon  this  coin  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation  and  discounts ;  the  withdrawal  of  it  not 
only  obliges  the  Banks  to  withhold  discounts  and  accommodations, 
but  to  draw  in  what  is  due  from  their  debtors,  at  the  precise  time 
when  they,  sharing  in  the  general  stricture,  are  least  able  to  meet  the 
calls.  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the  market  to  raise  means  to 
comply  with  those  demands,  depression  ensues,  and  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  its  value,  it  Alls 
below  its  real  worth.  But  the  foreign  demand  for  specie  to  pay  com- 
mercial and  other  public  debt  operates  directly  upon  the  precious 
metals  themselves,  which  are  gathered  up  by  Bankers,  Brokers  and 
others, obtained  from  these  depositories,  and  llience  exported.  Thus 
this  foreign  demand  has  a  double  operation,  one  upon  the  Banks,  and 
through  them  upon  the  community,  and  the  other  upon  the  coin  of 
the  Country.  Gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly  deceive 
themselves  in  attributing  to  the  Bankmg  Institutions  all  the  distretfs 
of  the  Country.   Doubtless  the  enoneous  and  iSrauduIent  admhiiiira- 
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tion  of  some  of  them  has  occaaioDed  muck  local  and  ia^vidQiA  di»» 
tress.  But  this  would  he  temporary  and  limited,  while  the  other 
cauae — the  continued  efflux  of  specie  from  the  Country — if  aot  ar- 
rested, would  perpetuate  the  diatreas.  Could  yon  annihilate  eyeiy 
Bank  in  the  Union,  and  hUm  every  bank  note,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  a  circulation  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  audi 
a  tariff  continues  as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  eli^xie  till  y<m 
would  find  the  imperative  necessity  of  some  paper  medium  for  con- 
ducting the  domestic  exchanges. 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth,  vfhexk  I  declare,  that  dorii^ 
and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence,  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the 
existence  of  a  paper  circulation  of  some  form  in  every  colony  on  this 
continent ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  Royal  Governors  on  one  hand,  and  Colonial  Legislatures  on  the 
other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper  money.  No,  if  you  bad  to-mor- 
row a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  they 
would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  lelives  the  fields,  and  yon 
woidd  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  mode  to  fill  the  chasm 
produced  by  their  absence. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
tide.  I  admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the  ther- 
mometer of  our  monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high  or  fall 
l»  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a  mixed  character,  conaistiBg 
partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper.  But  then  the  fluctuations  them- 
selves, ivithin  a  more  circumscribed  range,  would  be  quite  as  numer- 
ous, and  they  will  and  must  exist  so  long  as  such  a  tarifi*  remains  as 
foioes  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I  again  repeat  the  assertion  that, 
oootd  you  annihilate  to-morrow  every  Bank  in  the  country,  the  very 
same  description  of  embarrassment,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  would 
still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our  country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  check  the  foreign  drain  ?  We  have 
tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the  principles' of  free  trade  opiating 
on  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  imports  for  the  greater 
part  of  nine  years  past  That  will  not  do  it,  we  see.  Do  let  me 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate,  the  period  when  the  protec- 
tive system  was  thought  about  to  be  permanently  established.  What 
the  great  argument  then  urged  against  its  establishment?   Jt 
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wm  4Us:  tliiil» if  dutiai  wele  laid  iiitdiy  for  prateotim,  team 
WMit  setfort  to  direct  teacfttion  to  neet  the  wuts  of  the  Gov«niiiieMt; 
6¥flry  body  must  malie  up  their  niiKb  to  a  system  of  intenel  tuct- 
tioD.  Look  at  the  debate  in  the  House  of  RepreseatatiTes  of  1834, 
^  you  will  fiad  that  that  was  the  poisk  <m  which  the  great  stieas 
waa  laid.  Well,  it  turned  o«t  as  the  fnends  of  protection  told  yeis  it 
would.  We  said  that  ench  would  not  be  the  eftct  Troe^itwoakl 
diminish  importation,  as  it  did ;  but  the  augmented  amount  of  taass 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  rednced  amount  of  goods.  This 
we  told  you,  and  w^  were  right. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  m  other  great  intexests  ?  I  weU  re- 
member that,  tea  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  ef 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayne,)  after  drawing  a  most  vivid  and  fiaght- 
fttl  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South--of  fields  abandoned-— hou- 
ses dilapidated — overseers  beooming  masters,  and  masters  ov 
—general  stagnation  and  approaching  ruin— a  picture,  whiohy  I  < 
fessed,  filled  me  with  dismay — cried  out  to  us,  abc^ish  your  tariffs 
reduce  your  revenue  to  the  standard  of  economical  Goveniment— and 
once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smile  with  beauty— her 
embarrassments  will  vanish — couunerce  will  return  to  her  hnrbors, 
labor  to  her  plantations,  aogmented  prices  for  her  st^jdes,  and  oon* 
tentment  and  prosperity  and  universal  happiness  to  her  oppressed 
people.  Well,  we  did  reduce  the  tariff^  and  after  nine  years  of  pro- 
tection, we  have  had  nine  yean  of  a  descending  tariff  and  of  fine 
trade.  Nine  years  (firom  1B24  to  1833)  we  had  the  protective  poUqgr 
of  a  high  tariff;  and  nine  years  (from  1833  to  1842)  we  have  h«l 
the  full  operation  of  free  trade  on  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
amount  of  our  imports,  and  a  descending  tariff  on  the  residue.  And 
what  is  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  day?  Has  she«e- 
gained  her  lost  prosperity  ?  Has  she  recovered  fix>m  the  desoktaon 
and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to  the  existence  of  a  high  tariff?  I 
believe  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  could  be  interrogated 
here^  and  would  respond  in  candor,  unbiassed  by  the  delunons  ei^en 
dered  by  a  favorite  but  delusive  theory,  he  would  tell  us  that  she  has 
not  experienced  the  promised  prosperity  which  was  dwelt  upon  with 
so  much  eloquence  by  his  lellow-«itizen.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the 
great  steple  of  the  South  ?  How  stood  the  prices  of  cottoa  dnm% 
these  nine  years  of  the  descending  Tariff  and  the  prevalence  efiVae 
Trade  ?    How  do  these  years  con^^are  with  the  nine  yeiof  protse 
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tioB  and  high  tariff?  Has  ibe  prioe  of  cotton  increased,  as  we  were 
told  it  would,  by  the  talented  Sooth  Carolinian  ?  It  has  happ^Ml 
that  during  the  nine  tariff  yeats  the  ayerage  pdce  of  cotton  was,  hma 
1824  to  1833,  higher  than  during  the  nine  years  of  descending  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade  ;  and  at  the  instsat  I  am  speaking,  I  understand  that 
cotton  is  selling  at  lower  rates  than  haTe  ever  been  realized  since  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  I  know  with  what  tenacity  theorists  adhere 
to  a  &vorite  theory,  and  search  out  for  imaginary  causes  of  residls 
before  their  eyes  and  deny  the  true.  I  am  not  going  into  the  land  of 
abstractions  and  of  metaphysics.  There  are  two  great,  leading,  incon- 
testible  facts,  which  gentlemen  must  admit :  first,  that  a  high  tariff 
did  not  put  down  the  prices  of  staple  commodities ;  and,  second,  that 
a  low  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  have  not  been  able  to  saye  them  firom 
depression.  These  are  the  facts,  let  casuists  and  theorists,  and  the 
advocates  of  a  one-sided  paralytic  Free  Tradej  in  which  we  turn  out 
soiRid  side  to  the  world,  and  our  blighted  and  paralyzed  and  dead  nde 
toward  our  own  people,  make  of  them  what  they  can.  At  the  Tcry 
moment  that  England  is  pushing  the  resources  of  Asia,  cultiyating 
the  fields  of  India,  and  even  contemplating  the  subsidizing  of  Afiica, 
for  the  supply  of  her  factories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importa- 
.  tions  from  India  have  swelled  from  200,000  bales  to  580,000,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  to  be  no  restrictions  on  Free  Tirade. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  misrepresented.  I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act ;  I  am  for  doing  what  no  Southern  man  of  a  fair  or  candid  mind 
has  ever  yet  denied-^iving  to  the  country  a  revenue  which  may 
provide  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  (xovemment,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  an  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  If  thare  be 
here  a  single  gentieman  who  will  deny  the  fairness  and  propriety  of 
this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  and  hear  who  he  is. 

The  check  on  the  flow  of  spede  abroad,  to  pay  either  a  comraer  • 
cial  or  a  public  debt,  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  duties  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  government — will  keep  the  precious  metab  at  home 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
kam  to  live  within  our  own  means,  and  not  remain  so  dependent  as 
we  now  are  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  and  domestic  pdicy  of  foreign 
goiVBKBmeuls.     We  go  fiw  revenue—for  an  amount  of  revenue  ade 
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<|iMite  to  an  economical  administTttfioii  of  the  Oorenitnent.  We  can 
get  such  revenvie  nowhere  else  thaa  firom  a  tariff  on  importatione. 
Mo  man  in  his  senses  vill  propose  a  resort  to  direct  or  internal  taxes. 
Jknd  this  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  while  it  answers  this  end  will  at 
the  same  time  operate  as  a  check  on  the  efflax  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  retain  what  is  necessary  tor  the  purpose  of  exchange  and 
eiroolatien. 

The  fourth  advantage  attending  the  adoption  of  the  system  proposed 
will  be,  that  the  States  will  be  left  in  the  andistarbed  possession  of 
Ae  land  fond  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  and  which 
was  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassment  nnder  which  some  of 
them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  viz.  that  it 
will  afiR>rd,  indirectly,  protection  to  the  interests  of  American  Indns- 
try.  And  the  most  bitter  and  persevering  opponent  to  the  protective 
policy  1  ever  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both  the  right  and 
the  dnty  of  Government  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  pubUc  ser- 
vice so  as  to  affi^rd  incidental  protection  to  our  own  home  industry. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  &e  adoption  of  one  fixed  arbitrary  maatunum 
of  ad  valorem  duty,  we  shal]  not  derive  that  measure  of  protection 
which  is  expected ;  and  I  admit  dial  there  may  be  certain  articles, 
ttie  product  of  the  mechanic  arts^-^ueh,  for  example,  as  shoes,  hats, 
and  ready-made  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron,  and  pepper — some  or  all' 
of  which  may  not  derive  the  protection  which  they  need  under  the 
plan  I  propose.  On  that  subject  I  can  only  say,  what  I  said  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act,  if  some  few  articles  shall 
not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  protected  beneath  the  established  maxi- 
mum rate,  I  should  hope  that  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  compro- 
mise, additional  duties  above  that  rate,  sufficient  to  aflbrd  reasonable 
protection  to  those  few  articles,  by  general  consent  would  be  imposed. 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether  the  rule  I  have  suggest* 
ed  will  affi>rd  adequate  prottetion  to  these  particular  interests  or  not ; 
I  fear  it  may  not.  But  if  the  subject  shall  be  looked  at  in  this  spirit 
of  patriotism,  wi^Kmt  party  bias  or  local  influences,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  few  articles  iiUuded  to  are  so  distributed,  or  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  ibrnish  tiM  grounds  of  a  friendly  adjustment.  The  in- 
teresta  ef  the  sngar  of  the  South  may  then  be  set  against  the  iron  of 
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the  centre  and  the  prodnctions  of  the  meehanic  arts,  wUeb^  ahhen^ 
prefftiling  every  where,  are  moat  concentrated  at  the  North.  With 
respect  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  general  ayatem  of  protec* 
tion,  they  have  been  at  all  times  protected.  And  who  that  has  a 
hearty  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hatters, 
tailors,  and  shoemakers,  should  not  be  protected  against  the  rival 
productions  of  other  countries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the  shoemap 
ker,  who  makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife — his  own  wife,  according  to 
the  proverb,  being  the  last  woman  in  the  parish  that  is  supplied  with 
hers — shall  not  be  protected  ?  That  the  tailor,  wha  funuahes  him* 
vrith  a  new  coat,  or  the  hatter,  that  makes  him  a  new  hat,  to  go  to 
church,  to  attend  a  wedding  or  christening,  or  to  visit  bis  neighbor, 
shall  not  be  adequately  protected  ? 

Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron — that  is  a  great  central 
interest.  Whether  it  will  require  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than 
it  will  derive  from  such  a  system  as  I  have  sketched,  I  have  not  suf- 
ficient information  to  decide ;  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that, 
question  will  be  with  the  Representatives  of  those  States  which  are 
chiefly  interested,  and,  if  their  iron  is  not  sufficiently  protected,  they 
must  take  the  matter  up  and  make  out  their  case  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  arrangement.  When  I  speak  of  the  Representatives 
of  these  States,  I  mean  their  entire  delegation  without  regard  to  po- 
litical denominaitions  or  distinctions.  They  nmrt  look  into  the  mat* 
ter,  and  if  they  take  it  up  and  brmg  forward  their  propoaitions,  and 
make  out  a  clear  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  shall  be  an 
humble  follower  of  their  lead,  but  I  will  not  myself  take  the  lead  in 
any  such  case.  If  these  States  want  certain  interests  protected,  they 
must  send  delegates  here  who  are  prepared  to  protect  them.  Such  a 
State  cannot  reasonably  expect  Senators  from  other  States,  having 
no  direct  local,  or  particular  concern  in  such  interests,  to  force  on  her 
the  protection  of  her  own  interests  against  her  own  will,  as  that  will 
is  officially  expressed  by  her  Representatives  in  Congress.  I  again 
say,  I  am  ready  to  follow,  but  I  will  not  lead. 

With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  creating, 
at  home,  a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man,  up  to  this  moment,  it  has  always  been 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  I  never  could  compcehend  the 
.constituti<mal  objection  which  to  some  gentlemen  seem  so  extremdy 
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dbvioufl.    I  could  comprehend,  to  be  rare  what  these  gentlemen 
mean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  least  relief  in  the  constitutional 
objection  which  slept  from  1789,  (or  rather,  which  reverses  the  doc- 
trine of  1789,)  till  it  suddenly  walked  up  in  1820.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  existence  of  the  Constitufion,  was  Che  doctrine  ad- 
vanced that  we  could  not  legitimately  afibrd  any  protection  to  our 
own  home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse  industry.     I  say  that 
with  me  it  always  was  a  question  of  expediency  only.    If  the  nation 
does  not  want  protection  I  certainly  never  would  vote  to  force  it 
upon  the  nation ;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  question  of  expediency  wholly, 
I  have  not  hesitated  heretofore,  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
ground  of  expediency,,  to  give  my  assent  to  all  suitable  measures  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  that  end.    The  Senate  will  perceiye  that  I  have 
forborne  to  go  into  detail.    1  have  presented  to  it  a  system  of  policy 
embodied  in  these  resolutions  containing  those  great  principles  in 
which  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
coutttxy  are  deeply  involved — principles,  the  adoption  of  which  alone 
cm  place  the  finances  of  the  Government  upon  a  respectable  footing, 
and  free  us  from  a  condition  of  servile  dependence  on  the  legislation 
of  foreign  nations.     I  have  persuaded  myself  that  the  system  now 
brought  forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  patriotism, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  may  have  l)een  the  differences  in  the 
Senate  in  days  past,  we  hare  now  reached  a  periad  in  which  we  can 
forget  our  prejudices  and  agree  to  bury  our  transient  animosities  - 
deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  and  come  to- 
gether as  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  brothers  and  compatriots  met 
in  common  consultation  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  pub- 
lic distress.     It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  I  have  brought  forward  my  pro- 
posed plan ;  and  I  trust  in  Qod — ^invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid 
and  blessing  of  His  providence— that  the  Senators,  on  all  sides  of  the 
Chamber,  will  lay  aside  all  party  leelings,  and  more  especially  that 
habitual  suspicion  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  (and  from 
which  I  profess  not  to  be  exempted  more  than  other  men,)  that  im- . 
pels  us  to  reject  without  examination,  and  to  distrust  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  a  quarter  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing.     Let 
us  lay  aside  prejudice ;  let  us  look  at  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  those  alone.     I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  we  shall  examme  these 
resolutions,  and  decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  consciences,  and  in  a  pore  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country. 
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ON  RETIRING  FROM  THE  SENATE. 

In  thk  Sknatb  of  ths  United  States,  March  Sly  1842: 


IMr.  Clat  bad  intended  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  tbe  close  of  the  Extra  Ses<^ 
aion,  but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  fnends,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  • 
our  Public  Affairs.  He  early,  however^  gave  notice  to  the  liegisiatuie  of  Kentneky,. 
that  he  should  resign  by  the  end  of  Mareh^  in  order  that  his  sncoessor  might  be 
chosen  and  in  readiness  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  CiuTTEirDBif  having  been  unani- 
mously elected,  and  having  arrived  at  Washington,  Mr.  Gukv  was  at  length  at  liber- 
ty to  withdraw,  and  on*  the  Slst  of  March  he  addressed  tbe  Senate  as  follows  :}.^ 

• 
Before  proceedisg  to  make  the  motion  for  which  I  hare  riaen^  !• 
beg  leave  to  subrnvt,  on  the  only  occasion  afforded  me,  an  obaenratioi^ 
or  two  on  a  different  subjeet.  It  will  be  Remembered  that  I  offered 
on  a  former  day,  some  resolutions  going  te  propose  certain  amend* 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  They  hare  under- 
gone some  ^scussien^  and  I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ex^ 
pression  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  thek  adoption ;  but  owing 
to  the  infirm  state  ef  my  heahh,  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
Senate,  and  especially  to»the  absence  at  this  Booment  of  sevenl  of 
my  friends,  I  have  concluded  this  to-  be  unnecessary ;  nor  should  I 
deem  myself  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  such  gentleme0 
as  hare  considered  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  resolutions.  I  shall 
commit  the  subject,  therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  Sensite,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  their  judgment  shall  dictate ;  concluding  what  I  have  to 
say  in  relation  to  them  with  the  remark,  that  the  convictions  I  have 
bdbre  entertained  in  regard  to  the  several  amendments,  I  still  delibe- 
rately hold,  after  all  that  I  have  heard  upon  the  subjects  of  them. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  of&cially,  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the  last 
motion  I  shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  belbre  I  make  that  mo- 
tion, I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
make  a  few  observations  which  are  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the 
present  occasion. 
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1  entered  Ihe  Senele  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1806.  I 
•regarded  that  body  then,  and  still  contemplate  it,  as  a  body,  which 
may  compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assembly, 
either  of  andent  or  modem  times,  whether  I  look  to  its  dignity,  the 
•extent  and  importance  of  its  powers,  or  the  ability  by  which  its  indl« 
^idnal  noembevs  have  been  distingnished,  or  its  constitution.  If  com- 
pared in  any  of  these  respects  with  the  Senates  either  ^France  or 
id  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will  sustain  no  4erogation. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  its  constitution,  of  those  bodies  I  may 
<obsenre  that  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  England,  with  the  exception 
l>ut  of  Ireland  and  «f  Scotland — and  in  that  of  France  with  no  excep- 
tion whatever — ^the  members  hold  their  places  under  no  delegated 
authority,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  Crown,  transmitted 
Jby  descent,  or  expressed  in  new  patents  of  nobflity ;  while  here  we 
fuiTe  the  proud  tiUe  of  Representativesof  sovereign  States,  of  distinct 
mod  iifd^iendant  Conunonwealths. 

If  we  lookagun  at  the  powere  exercised  by  the  Senates  of  France 
jand  England,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  StiUes,  we  shall  find 
4hat  the  aggregate  of  power  is  much  greater  here.  In  all  the  mem- 
bers possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  Senates,  as  in  this, 
the  judicial  power  is  invested,  although  there  it  ^sts  in  a  larger  de- 
^|;ree  than  here.  But,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  that  vast,  undefined,  and 
4mdeinable  power  -involved  in  the  right  to  co-operate  with  the  Ex^ 
•ecutive  in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  treaties,  is  enjoyed  in  all 
its  magnitude  and  weight  by  this  body,  while  it  is  possessed  by  nei- 
ther of  theirs ;  besides  which,  there  is  another  of  very  great  practical 
jmportaiice — that  of  sharing  with  the  executive  branch  in  distribu- 
ting the  vast  patronage  of  ^e  Government.  In  both  these  latter  re- 
•apects,  we  stand  on  grounds  difierent  from  the  House  of  Peers  either 
of  Bn^and  or  France.  And  then  as  to  the  dignity  and  decorum  of 
its  proceedings,  and  ordinarily  as  to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I  can 
widi  great  truth  declare,  that  during  the  whole  long  period  of  my 
^knowledge  of  this  Senate  it  can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption, 
anstntnno  disadvantageous  comparison  with  any  public  body  in  an- 
cient or  OMdeni  tines. 

Full  of  attraction^  howeprer,  nsa  seat  in  this  Senate  is,  sufficient 
io  fill  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  heart,  I  have  long  deter« 
•mined  toiorego  it,And  to  seek  that  repose  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
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in  the  shaded  of  private  life,  and  amid  the  cahn  pleasorei  which  be- 
long to  that  beloved  word,  ^'  home." 

It  was  my  purpose  to-  terminate  my  connection  with  this  body  in 
November  1840,  after  the  memorable  and  glorious  political  struggle 
which  distinguished  that  year ;  but  1  learned  soon  after,  what  indeed 
I  had  for  some  time  anticipated  from  the  result  of  my  own  reflection^ 
that  an  extra  session,  of  Congress  would  be  ealled  ;  and  I  felt  dea>- 
i;ou8  to  co-operate  with  my  personal  and  political  friends  in  restoring, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  tiie  best  iiMi»- 
sures  which  their  united  counsels  might  be  able  to  devise,  and  I 
therefore  attended  the  extra  session.  It  was  called,  bs  all  knew,  by 
the  lamented  Harrison  ;  but  his  death  and  the  consequent  acceasioA 
of  his  successor  produced  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  public  afiainu 
Had  he  lived,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt  that  every  important 
measure  for  which  the  country  had  hoped  with  so  confident  %n  ex* 
pectation,  would  have  been  consummated  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government.  And  here  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that  so 
much  reproached  extra  session  of  Congress,  that  I  believe  if  any  of 
those  who,  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit  or  the  bias  <^  politic 
cal  prejudice,  have  loudly  censured  the  measures  then  adopted,  wiQ 
look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  their  conclusion,  and 
that  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  if  there  exist»  any  just 
ground  of  complaint,  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  was  done,  but  ia 
what  was  left  unfinished. 

Had  President  Harrison  lived,  and  the  nieasuref>  demised  at  thai 
session  been*  fully  carried  out,  it  was  my  int^ation  to  have  reaigned 
my  seat.  But  the  hope  (I  feared  it  might  prove  a  vain  hope,)  that 
at  the  regular  session  the  measures  which  we  had  le&  imdoQe  laighi 
even  then  be  perfected,  or  the  samo^  object  attained  in  equivaknl 
form,  induced  me  to  postpone  the  determination ;  and  events  whidl 
arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  those  aaei^ 
sures  which  had  been  proposed  at  that  session,  and  which  a^qpearad 
to  throw  on  our  political  finends  a  temporary  show  of  defeat,  eoaSss^ 
ed  me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  also,  and,  whe^ 
ther  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share  the  fortune  of  my  firiends. 
But  I  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  retire  a»  soon  aalcodddoioilith 
{ffopriety  and  deoemy.. 
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From  iSOe,  the  pcciod  of  my  entry  on  this  iioUe  flieiitre,  with 
abort  interrals,  to  the  pretent  time,  I  have  been  ei^^aged  in  the  pa\h 
Isc  cevuioiLi,  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  the  natore  or  the  valoe  of  the 
aerricea  rendered  duriag  that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  history,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me,  or 
posterity,  if  the  recollections  of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  impartial  judges. 
•  When  death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  be  pronounced, 
and  to  that  I  appeal  and  refer  mysdf.  My  acts  and  public  conduA 
are  a  feir  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my  fellow-menr ; 
but  the  private  motives  by  which  they  have  been  prompted,  thqr 
are  known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  my- 
self;  and  I  trust  1  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  declaration  made 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever  errors — and  doubtless  there 
have  been  many — may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service 
to  the  countiy,  I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  Divine 
.Arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  I  have  been  influenced 
by  no  impure  purposes,  no  personal  motive^have  sought  no  personri 
aggfandizement ;  but  that  in  all  my  public  acts  I  have  had  a  sole  and 
single  eye,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart,  directed  and  dedicated  to 
what  in  my  judgment  I  believed  to  be  the  true  interest  of  my  country. 

During  that  period,  however,  1  have  not  escaped  the  fiiie  of  other 
public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest 
most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character ;  and  though  not 
always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  nseant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it 
in  general  with  composure,  and  without  disturbance  here,  [pointing 
to  bis  breast^]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting  co»> 
Mence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  truth,  and  m  the  en- 
tire persuasion  tint  time  would,  in  the  end,  settie  all  things  as  they 
ahou!d  be,  and  that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  mig^t  experienea 
at  the  handsof  man,Heto  whom  all  hearts  are  open  aadfyiyknow% 
would  in  the  end,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his  prorideiieei 
rectify  all  error,  ledMv  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be  donsb 


But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustaiaed.  Eveiy  where 
throughout  the  extbnt  of  this  gfeat  continent,  I  have  had  oordial 
warm-hearted,  and  devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me  and  justly 
appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  langoage  were  susceptibie  of 
ftiBy.eq^RSSing  my  aokiiowlec^nMats,  I  woaM  BSiw  cftr  tfaei^ 
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ih«  TetotsB  I  kate  now  to  make  far  Hbm  gsmmtf  < 
perieverijig  fidelity,  and  deroted  aitnehment.  Bat  if  I  fiul  in  fiiitabk 
kngna^  to  expmm  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  Hndw  they 
ha?n  shown  me — what  ehall  Isay— what  can  leayat  all  ooniMiiiii- 
rate  with  those  feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  State  whose 
humble  represeatatiye  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  ? 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  now  nearly  tarkf" 
five  years  ago :  I  went  as  an  orphan  who  had  not  yet  attained  tiie 
1^  of  majority — ^who  had  never  recognised  a  fiither's  smile  nor  fielt 
his  caresses — ^poor,  pennyless-^without  the  (avor  of  the  great ;  with 
4UI  ini|)erfect  and  inadequate  education,  limited  to  the  ordinsiy  busi- 
ness and  common  pursuits  of  life ;  but  scarce  had  I  set  nqr  foot  upon 
•her  generous  soil  when  I  was  seined  and  embraced  with  parental 
loudness,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patro- 
nized with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that  peviod 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  sm  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  when 
I  seemed  to  be  forsaken  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  threw  her 
•hroad  and  impenetrable  shield  around  me,  and  bearing  me  up  aloft  ia 
her  eourageous  srms,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  at 
my  destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  against  every  &lse  and 
imfounded  assault. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  07  assailants  ia  never  exhausted,  and  it  seema 
i  havu  subjected  myself  to  a  new  epithet^  which  I  do  not  know  wbe- 
iher  it  should  be  talmn  in  honor  or  derogation :  I  am  held  up  to  the 
-country  as  a  ^  Dictator.'  A  Dictator!  The  idea  of  a  dictatorship  is 
•drawn  torn  Roman  institutions ;  and  at  the  time  the  office  was  crea> 
ted,  the  person  who  wielded  the  tremendous  authority  it  cMiferred^ 
conoentrated  in  his  own  person,  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
p^psity  of  all  his  feUow-citinens ;  he  coukL  raiae  amies ;  he  coald 
man  and  bmld  navies ;  he  could  levy  taxes  «t  will,  and  raise  a^y 
amount  of  money  he  mig^  choose  to  demand ;  and  life  and  death 
rested  on  his  fiat.  If  I  had  been  a  Dictator,  as  I  am  said  to  have 
been,  where  is  the  pewcr  with  which  I  have  been  detbed?  Had  I 
any  amy  ?  any  navy  ?  any  revenue?  aqy  pataonage  ?  in  a  woad, 
any  power  vrhatever?  If  I  had  been  a  Bietator,  I  think  that 
(hose  who  have  the  most  freely  applied  to  me  the  appeIlation»  i 
ha  osippeHed  to  mahs  two  admissi^iss :  fimt»thata^r^licW<Qiih|pl^>^ 
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&lMg«idiei  bynoerael  ex«MliMB,  stiiMd  by  bo  M«Nly«ior 
ttoiled  lijr  any  tet  of  ^lalioiior ;  aad  in  the  seooiid  plaee  I  tiiiiik  tliey 
fn«»t  6<wm  (though  Ido  not  enclly  know  whttt  date  my  oommismoii 
vif  Dietetor  bears ;  I  imagine^  hoireyer,  it  moet  hare  cotnmeneed  wMi 
ibe  extra  aeasion)  that  if  I  did  usnrp  the  power  of  a'Dictator,  I  at 
least  Yoliintarily  surrendered  it  within  a  shorter  period  than  was  al« 
lotted  for  tfie  duration  of  the  dietatorthip  of  the  Roman  Gommon*- 
^eaUh. 

^  if  to  have  sought,  at  the  extra  sesskm  and  at  the  present,  by  the 
co-operation  of  my  fHends,  to  carry  out  the  great  measures  intended 
^y  the  popular  majority  of  1840,  and  to  have  desired  that  they  should 
idl  hare  iieen  adopted  and  executed ;  if  to  hare  anxiously  desired  to 
Bee  a  disordered  corrency  regulated  and  restored,  and  irregular  ex« 
•changes  equalized  and  adjusted ;  if  to  hare  labored  to  replenish  thte 
empty  eofiers  of  the  Tireasury  by  suitable  duties ;  if  to  have  endear 
rored  to  extend  relief  to  the  unfortunate  bankrupts  of  the  countiyi 
who  had  been  ruined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  erroneous  policy,  as 
we  believed,  of  this  Goremment ;  if  to  seek  to  Hmit,  circumseiibe, 
and  restrain  exeeuUte  authority ;  if  to  retrench  unnecessary  expen« 
4iiture  and  abolirik  useless  offices  and  institutions ;  if,  while  the  pttb» 
Ht  money  is  preserved  untarnished  by  supplying  a  revenue  adequate 
to  meet  the  national  engagements,  incidental  protection  can  be  aflbrd- 
ed  to  the  national  industry ;  if  to  entertain  an  ardent  soUcitude  to  n^ 
deem  every  pledge  and  execute  every  promise  fidily  made  by  ray 
poUlioal  friends  with  a  view  to  the  aequifritioii  of  power  torn  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  confiding  People ;  if  these  objects  constitute 
«r  man  a  DioTAit>B>  why  then,  I  suppose  I  must  be  content  to  bear^ 
though  I  still  only  share  with  my  friends,  the  6diutti  of  the  honor  or 
the  epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition,  espe>- 
^Mtf  in  relation  to, the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am  Mly  ready 
to  own ;  and  those  who  supposed  that  I  have  been  assuming  the  die^ 
talotiUp,  have  only  mistaken  Ibr  arrogance  or  assumption,  that  ftr» 
vent  ardor  and  devotion  wfaidi  is  natural  to  my  constitution,  and 
which  I  may  have  displayed  witii  too  Utde  regard  to  coM,  calculating 
nnd  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting  impor^ 
tant  national  measures  of  policy  which  Ihave  presented  and  proposed. 

47 
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Doridg  a  loBg  and  aiduous  earear  of  aarrice  in  tlia  pablic  councila 
«f  my  country,  eBpecially  durmg  th^  last  elevea  yeaia  I  bave  batd  a 
aeat  in  the  Senate,  from  the  same  aidor  and  enthuaiaam  of  character,  I 
have  BO  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honeat  endeavor  te 
maintain  my  opinions  against  adverse  opmiona  equally  honeaUy  enters 
tained,  as  to  the  best  couise  to  be  adopted  for  the  pd)lic  weLGure,  I 
may  have  oflen  inadvertently  or  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  ex- 
cited debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive  and  sus- 
ceptible of  injurious  interpretation  towards  my  brother  Senators.  If 
there  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatis^ 
taction  produced  on  such  occaaions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now 
offer  the  amplest  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from  the  ear 
jtablished  rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On^the  other 
hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all,  without  exception  and  with- 
out reserve,  that  1  retire  from  this  Senate  Chamber  without  cany- 
jBg  with  me  a  aingle  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Senate  or  to  any  one  of  its  members. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall  mutually  coi^ 
aign  to  perpetual  oblivion,  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at  any 
time  unfortunately  have  occurred  between  us ;  and  that  our  recollec- 
tions shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  con^cts  of  mind  with  ound^ 
.those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble  exhibitions  of  the  .powers  of 
logic,  argument  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for  what  he  deem- 
ed the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common  object,  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country.  To  theae 
thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to 
look  back  in  my  retirement. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  which  it 
was  my  object  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  you.  I  present  the 
eredentials  of  my  friend  and  suoceMor.  If  any  void  haa  bean  created 
by  my  own  withdrawal  from  the  Senate,  it  will  be  filled  to  overflow*^ 
lag  by  him ;  whose  urbani^,  whose  gallant  and  gentlemaidy  bearing 
whose  steady  adherence  to  principle,  and  whose  rare  and  aoooia- 
pliahed  powers  in  debate,  are  known  already  in  advance  to  the  whole 
Senate  and  country.  I  move  that  his  credentials  be  received,  and 
that  the  oath  of  office  be  now  administeied  to  him« 
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In  retiring,  as  I  am  ^bout  to  do,  for  ever  from  the  Senate,  suffer 
me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  all  the  great  and*  patriotic  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  constituted  by  the  wise  firamers  of  the  Gonsti* 
tntion  may  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be 
folly  answered  ;  and  that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  in  mam- 
taining  its  rights  and  honors  abroad,  and  in  securing  and  upholding 
its  interests  at  honae.  I  retire,  I  know  it,  at  a' period  of  infinite  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  take  my  leave  of  you  un- 
der more  favorable  auspices;  but,  without  meaning  at  this  time  to 
say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproaches  for  the  sad  condition  of 
the  counlry  should  fidl.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  world  to 
bear  testimony  lo  my  earnest  and  anadous  exertions  to  avert  it,  and 
that  no  blame  can  justly  rest  at  my  door. 

May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  whde  Seiuite  and  eaeft 
member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of  evf  ry  one  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  and  renown. 
Andwhei^you  diall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constituents,  may 
you  meet  the  most  cheering  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards ; 
tkeir  cordial  greeting  ef  '^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants.'* 
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ON  RETURNING  TO  KENTUCKY. 
Near  Lexington,  June  0,  1842. 


tMr.  Clat  having  resigned  Ins  seat  in  the  Senate  and  rttorned  to  his  home  at 
Ashland,  neaf  Lexington,  Ky.  was  enthusiastically  received  by  his  feUow-citizen^ 
trho  pceoBod  him  to  putak^  of  a  pnblie  entertainment  or  Baibecae^  ghren  in  his 
lionor.  He  consented;  and,  the  repast  bein^:  over,  andliis  health  havioc  been 
proposed  in  an  eloquent  Speech  by  Hon.  Gkor«s  RoBsaTsoir,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Clat— the  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  appUiuse  having  subsided— ad- 
4rMBMl  the  trnmenBe  ooncovne  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Pbisidekt,  Lasibb  and  GumAimr: — ft  was  gireo  to  oor 
<^ountiyHiao,  Franklia,  to  briog  <1owd  the  lightnii^  from  Heaven. 
To  eaeble  me  to  be  heard  by  this  tmBiense  ^multitude,  I  should  have 
to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw  into  my  voice,  its  loudest  thun- 
ders. As  I  cannot  do  that,  I  hope  <I  shall  be  excused  for  such  an 
use  of  Dfiy  lungs  as  is  practicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  my  health.  And  I  fee!  t)iat  it  is  our  first  duty,  to  ex- 
press our  obligations  to  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence,  for  the 
copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has  just  blessed  our  land 
— a  refreshment  of  which  it  stood  much  in  need.  For  one,  I  ofier 
to  Him  my  humble  and  dutiful  thanks.  The  inconvenience  tons, 
•n  this  festive  occasion,  is  very  slight,  while  the  sum  of  good  which 
these  timely  rains  will  produce  is  very  great  and  encouraging. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  (kid  myself  now  in  a  situation  somewhat  like 
one  in  which  I  was  placed  a  few  years  ago  when  traveling  through 
the  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  my  firiend  (Mr.  Rariden)  near  me 
comes.  I  stopped  at  a  village  containing  some  four  or  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  I  had  scarcdy  alighted  before  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded in  the  Bar-room  by  every  adult  male  resident  of  the  place. 
After  a  while,  I  observed  a  group  consulting  together  in  one  comer 
•of  the  room,  and  shortly  after,  I  was  diffidently  approached  by  one 
of  them,  a  tall,  lank,  lean,  but  sedate  and  sober  looking  person,  with 
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ft  laoghet  and  fajg^  oheek  booes^  wha,  ftddreniog  me  said'  be  wa» 
oommiBtioiied  by  his  neighbors,  to  request  that  I  woold  s^  a  lew 
words  to  Ihem.  Why  my  good  friend^  said  I,  I  should  be-very  hap* 
py  to  do  any  thing  gntifying  to  yourself  and  yevir  neighbors,  but  I 
am  very  much  fittigued  and  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  occasion  is  exactly  suitable  for  a  speech,  and  I  wish  you- 
woqld  excuse  me  to  your  friends.  Well,  says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  I  con- 
fess I  tiiought  so*  myself,  especiaily  as  we  hvire  no  wine  to  offer* 
you  to  driidc ! 

Now^  if  the  worthy  citizen  of  Indiana- was-  right  in  supposing^ 
that  a  glass  of  wine  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  a  precedent- 
condition,  to  the  delivery  of  a  speech,  you  have  no  just  right  to  ex-^ 
pect  one  from  me  at  this  time ;  for  during^the  sumptuous  repast  from* 
which  we  have  just  risen,  you  o&red  me  nothing  to -drink  but  cold'- 
water^-exeellent  water  it  is  true,  from  the  cliwsic  fbuntnin  of  our* 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Maxwell,  which  has  a^  often  regaled  us  on* 
celebrations  of  pur  great  ai&niversaiy. 

I  protest  against  any  inference  of  my  being  inimical  to  the  Temper-- 
ance  cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  an  admirable  cause  that  htm* 
done  great  good,  and  will  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as  legal  coer«- 
don  is  not  employed,,  and  it  rests  exolusirely  upon*- persuasion,  audi 
its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

I  have  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  to  qpeaking  in  the  openr* 
air  to  a  large  assemblage.  But  while  the  fiieulty  of  speech  remoiaff 
to  me,  I  can  never  feel  that  repugnance,  never  feel  other  than  grate« 
ful  sensations,  in  making  my  acknowledgments  under  such  circum- 
irtances  as  those  which  have  brought  us  together.  Not  that  I  am  so 
presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  I  have  i^een  the  occasion  solely  of 
collecting  this  vast  multitude.  Among  the  inducements,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  fat  white  virgin  Durham  Heifer  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Bbrrtican,  that  cost  #600,  which  has  been  just  served  up,  and* 
the  other  good  things  which  have  been  so  liberally  (Spread  before  us, 
exerted  some  influence  in  swelling  this  unprecedeatiy  large  meeting. 
[Great  lai^hter.] 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  Pieaident,  in  o£foring  my  FBSpectful  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  honor  dvne  me,  in  the  eloqueat  pidriss  which  ysor 
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have  just  deHvered,  and  in  the  Bentiment  with  wUcb  yoa  eonchided*- 
it,  that  your  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent  friendship  which  haa  so 
long  existed  between  us,  and  the  kindness  of  my  neighbors  and  frietids 
around  me,  have  prompted  an  exaggerated  description,  in  too  glow- 
ing colors,  of  my  public  services  and  my  poor  abilities. 

I  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  whole 
people  of  Kentucky,  ibr  all  the  high  honors  and  distinguished  favon 
which  I  have  received,  during  a  long  residence  with  them,  at  their 
hands ;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I  received  from  them  in  my 
professional  pursuit ;  for  the  eminent  places  in  which  they  have  put 
me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach ;  for  the  generous  and  unbounded  con&-* 
dence  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all  times;  for  the  gal* 
lant  and  unswerving  fidelity  and  attachment  with  which  they  stood 
by  me,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  and 
arduous  life ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  scornful  indignation  with  which 
they  repelled  an  infamous  calumny  directed  against  my  name  and 
fame  at  a  momentous  period  of  my  public  d^reer.  In  Recalling  to  our 
memory  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  one  cannot  but  be  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  indefiitigability  with  which  the  calumny 
was  propagated  and  the  zealous  partisan  use  to  which  it  was  applied, 
not  only  without  e7idence,but  in  the  face  of  a  foil  and  complete  refu* 
tatidn.  Under  whatever  deception,  ^delusion  or  ignorance,  it  was 
received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  with . 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it  received  no  countenance ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  venom  and  the  malevolence  of  its  drculation  was 
the  vigor  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  I  was  generously  sup-, 
ported.  Upheld  by  a  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  I 
should  have  borne  myself  with  becoming  fortitude,  if  I  had  been 
abandoned  by  you  as  I  was  by  so  lai^  a  p<^tton  of  my  conntrymeo ; 
but  to  have  been  sustained  and  vindicated  as  I  was  by  the  people  of 
my  own  State,  by  you  who  knew  me  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many  * 
reasons  to  love  and  esteem,  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  onward  progress.    Eternal  gratitude  and  thanks  are  due  from  me. 

I  thank  you  my  friends  and  fellow  citiasens,  for  your  distinguished 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day ;  and  for  the  excellence  and 
abundance  of  the  Barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our  entertain- 
ment. And  I  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  &ir  countiy- 
women  fior  honoring  and  gracing  and  adding  brilliancy  to  this  oc(»*« 
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iion  bj  their  mnneroiui  mtteaduice.  If  the  dQlieacy  and  ^fisemeiit 
of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix  in  the  rougher  scenes  of 
human  life,  we  may  be  sure  thai  whenever,  by  their  presence,  their 
smiles  and  approbation  are  bestowed,  it  is  no  ordinary  occurrence. 
That  presence  is  always  an  absolute  guaranty  of  order,  decorum  and 
respect.  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their 
yaloe  and  their  virtue.  I  have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  stead* 
fitft  friends,  generously  sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  eou- 
tageous  fortitude  in  bearing  it  themselves,  encouraging  us  to  imitate, 
their  example.  And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840, 
they  can  powerfully  aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  widiout  any  depar* 
ture  from  the  propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and.  progress  through  life,  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My  &ther  died  in  1781,  leaving  me  an 
in&nt  of  Coo  tender  years  to  retain  any  recollection  of  his  smiles  or 
endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to  this  State  in  1792, 
leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  office  of  the  High 
'  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  without  guardian,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  of  support,  to  steer  my  course  as  I  might  or 
oould.  A  neglected  education  was  improved  by  my  own  irregular 
exertions,  without  the  benefit  of  systematic  instruction.  I  studied 
law  principally  in  the  office  of  a  lamented  friend,  the  late  Crovemor 
BaooKS,  then  Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  and  also  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  the  venerable  and  lamented  ChanceU(Mr  Wtthe,  for  whom  I 
had  acted  as  an  amanuensis.  I  obtained  a  license  to  practice  the 
profession  from  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  • 
establii^ed  myself  in  Lexington  in  1797,  without  patrons,  without 
the  fitvor  or  countenance  of  Uie  great  or  opulent,  without  the  means 
of  paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Bar  uncommonly 
distinguished  by  entunent  members.  I  remember  how  comfortable  I 
I  thought  1  should  be,  if  I  could  make  jSlOO  Virginia  money  per 
year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee. 
My  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a 
suGcessftil  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  1  was  absent  from  the  County  of  Fayette,  at 
the  Olympian  Springs,  without  my  knowledge  or  previous  consent,  I 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  Oeneial  As« 
seiid>ly  of  this  State.    I  served  in  thai  boif  seT«aI  yetrS|  and  waa 
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tfaeii  tnasfenred  to  tbe  Senate,  and  afterwards  to  tfte  Rouse  of  Bepre* 
•entatives  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  subse- 
quent erents  of  my  political  life,  or  enumerate  the  offices  which  I 
have  filled.  During  my  public  career,  I  have  had  bitter,  issplacaUe, 
reckless  enemies.  But  if  I  have  been  the  object  of  nisrepresentatieii 
and  unmerited  calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved  or  honored  by 
more  devoted,  &ithful  and  enthusiastic  friends.  I  have  no  reproaches 
— none — ^to  make  towards  my  country,  which  has  distinguished  and 
efevated  me  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  forgive 
my  enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
their  own  hearts. 

It  would  neither  be  fittipg  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life ;  but  1  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  one 
or  two  observations,  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to  authori»* 
>  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of  Na- 
tional policy,  or  on  any  great  (Hrincipie  of  construction  of  the  National 
Constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I  ad^ed 
tihe  principles  of  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution  which  has 
been  so  ably  developed  and  ei^M'ced  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  menor* 
able  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I  understood 
Ihem,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon  the  question  coming  up  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  recharter  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  rediarter,  upon  cob*' 
victions  which  I  honestly  entertained.  The  experience  of  the  War, 
which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of  the 
coontiy  was  thrown,  without  a  Bank,  and,  I  may  add,  later  and* 
more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong. '  I  puhliclj 
stated  to  my  co^istituents  in  a  speech  in  Lexington,  (that  which  I 
had  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not 
having  been  reported,)  my  reasons  for  that  chai^,  and  they  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that  record : 
and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of 
opinion,  as  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact.  I 
wfll,  however  say,  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  say 
public  man  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change  bat ' 
upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the  peblic  can  cleaily 
sea  and  approve  tkom.    If  we  oanidkok  through,  a  window  into  tke 
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hcuaiui  breast,  and  there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to  changes  of 
opinion,  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  distinguish  between  the  sinister 
and  honest  motives  which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  that  chaises 
his  opinion,  once  deliberately  formed  and  promulgated,  under  other 
circumsiances  than  those  which  I  have  stated,  draws  around  him  dis* 
trust,  impairs  the  public  confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve 
his  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been  long 
satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in  me  tO  have 
declined  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1825.  Not  that 
my  motives  vi^ere  not  as  pure  and  as  [Hitriotic  as  ever  carried  any  tnan 
into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny  which  was  applied  to  the  fact 
was  not  fui  gross  and  as  unfounded  as  any  that  was  ever  propagated. 
[Her^  somebody  cried  out  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been 
made  the  organ  of  announcing  it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to 
its  being  unfounded.  Mr.  Clat  said  it  was  true  that  he  had  vo- 
luntarily borne  such  testimony.  But,  with  great  earnestness  and  em- 
phasis, Mr.  Clat  said,  I  want  no  testimony — ^here — here — here, 
repeatedly  touching  his  heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the 
bc»t  of  all  witnesses  of  my  innocence.]  Not  that  valued  friends,  and 
highly  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of 
the  office.  Not  that  the  administration,  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I 
^ncerdy  believe,  advantageously  compare  widi  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence  and  wisdom.  Not  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  himself  \rsnting  in  any  of  those  high  qualifications 
and  upright  and  patriotic  intentions  which  were  suited  to  the  office. 
Of  that  extraordinary  men,  of  rare  and  varied  attainments,  whatever 
diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  his  recent  course  in  the  House  of 
fiepresentatives,  (and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  I  deeply  regret,)  it  is  with  no  less  truth  than  plea- 
sure, I  declare  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
annoyed,  assailed  and  assaulted  as  it  was,  no  man  could  have  shown 
a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  all  its  great  interests ; 
a  more  ardent  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  his  whole  dnty,or  brought 
to  his  aid  more  useful  experience  and  knowledge  dian  he  did.  I 
never  transacted  business  with  any  man  in  my  life,  with  more  ease, 
satisfaction  and  advantage  than  I  did  with  that  most  able  and  iiide- 
&tigable  gentleman,  as  President  of  the  United  States.  And  I  will 
add>  that  more  harmony  never  prevailed  in  any  Cabinet  than  in  his. 

•LL 
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0at  my  error,  in  accepting  the  office,  arose  out  of  my  underrating 
the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and  chiding,  with 
too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
my  own  motiyes.  Of  that  ignorance,  I  had  a  remarkable  and  laugh- 
able example  on  an  occasion  which  I  will  relate.  1  was  traveling, 
in  1828,  through,  I  believe  it  was,  Spottsylvania  county  in  Virginia, 
on  my  return  to  Washington,  in  company  with  some  young  friends. 
We  halted  at  night  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  I 
quickly  perceived,  from  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  reigned, 
had  not  the  happiness  to  have  a  wife.  After  a  hurried  and  bad  sup- 
per, the  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  my 
name,  but  understanding,  that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that 
he  had  four  sons  in  that  State,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were 
divided  in  politics,  two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson;  he 
wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson.  Why  ?  I  asked  him.  Because, 
he  said,  that  fellow  Clay  and  Adams  had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the 
Presidency.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  my  old  friend,  said  I, 
of  that  ?  No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted  to  see  none.  But,  I 
observed)  looking  him  directly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr. 
Clay  were  to  come  h«re  and  assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  it  wad 
all  a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  would  you  believe 
him  ?  No,  replied  the  old  gentleman,  promptly  and  emphatically. 
I  said  to  him  in  conclusion,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to 
bed,  and  bid  him  good  night.  The  next  morning,  having  in  the  in- 
terval learned  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies,  but  I  at 
once  put  him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
slightest  degree  hurt  or  o£fended  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambition,  often  accused  of 
ambition.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  accusers,  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  firiends  of  aspirants  in  whose 
way  1  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  it  was  thought  therefore,  necessary 
to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  or  in- 
stance of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  oflBce  by 
dii^norable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  ambitioo, 
when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a  foreign 
mission  of  the  first  grade,  and  an  Executive  Department,  both  of 
which  he  successively  kindly  tendered  to  me  ?  When,  under  that  of 
kts  sueoesBor,  Mr.  MoftRoi,  I  was  first  importuned  (as  no  one  knows 
better  than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Joitathait  Roberts,  now  tinea- 
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tendi}  M  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from  an  office  which  was 
iieTer  filled  with  more  honesty  and  uprightness,  because  he  declines 
to  be  a  servile  iBstrament,)  to  accept  a  Secretaryship,  and  was  after- 
wards offered  a  carte  bianche  of  all  the  Foreign  missions  ?  At  the 
epoch  of  the  election  of  1825, 1  believe,  no  one  doubted  at  Washing- 
ton th^  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  General  Jackson,  he 
would  have  invited  me  to  taise  chaise  of  a  Department,  And  audi 
iMidoubtedly  Mr.  Orawfioid  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  elected. 
When  the  Harrisburg  Convention  assembled,  the  general  expectation 
was  that  the  nominaUon  would  be  giTea  to. me.  It  was  given  to  the 
lamented  Hauuson.  Did  I  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when, 
•cheerfully  acquiescing,  I  threw  myself  into  the  canvass  and  made 
«very  ex^tion  in  my  power  to  insure  it  success  P  Was  it  evidence 
of  uncbastened  ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in 
the  Senate — ^to  resign  the  DictaUvship,  with  which  my  enemies  had 
so  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  walks  of  private 
life  ? 

But  I  am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen  M 
to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  Presidential  office. 
Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done,  or  not  done, 
in  connection  with  that  object  ?  Have  they  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  enquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine  in  respect  to  it  ?  I 
believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  ex- 
alted statbn ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the  ^ame  tune,  speak  to  you, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost 
candor. 

I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people,  of 
which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  fitf  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are 
altt^ther  spoiltaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me,  but 
most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my  part. 
That  I  am  thankful  and  grateful — ^profoundly  grateful— for  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  ner 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain,  a  passive,  if  not  indif- 
ferent spectator.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  seen  enough  of 
high  o$cial  stations  to  enable  me  justly  to  appreciate  their  value, 
their  cares,  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties.  Thst  esti- 
mate of  their  worth,  in  a  personal  point  of  yiew,  would  restrain  me 
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tjcom  seeking. to  fill  any  one,  the  highest  of  them,  in  a  acnunUe  of 
doublfttl  issue,  with  political  opponents,  much  leas  with  political 
friends*  That  I  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a  call  from  a  majority 
of  the  People  of  this  country,  to  the  highest  office  within  their  gift, 
X  shall  not  deny ;  nor,  if  my  health  were  preserved,  might  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authoritatiTe  and  commanding.  B«t 
1  declare  most  solemnly^  that  1  have  not,  up  to  this  moment,  deter- 
mined whether  I  will  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Chief  Magistracy.  That  is  a  grave  question,  which 
ahould  be  decided  by  all  attainable  lights,,  which  I  think,  is  not  neces- 
sary yet  to  be  decided,  and  a  decision  of  which  I  reserve  to  myself, 
as  &r  as  I  can  reserve  it,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  ought  to  be 
solved.  Thai  period  has  not,  aa  I  think,  yet  arrived.  When^it  does, 
an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state 
of  public  opinion  properly  considered,  and  one's  personal  condition, 
physical  and  intellectual,  duly  examined  and  weighed.  In  thus  an- 
nouncing a  course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessaij  to 
remark  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  which  have  been 
made,  or  may  be  contemplated,  in  respect  to  the  next  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  country,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  L^islative  Halls  and  in  an  Executive  De- 
partment, if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  emberrdss* 
ment  and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  Union  ;  and  when  they 
came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the  Extra  session,  and  at 
this,  to  devise  healing  remedies ;  if  to  have  desired  to  introduce  . 
economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration,  curtail  enormous 
Executive  power,  and  amply  provide,  at  the  same  time^  for  the  wants 
of  the  Government  and  the  wants  of  the  People  by  a  Tariff  which 
would  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection ;  if  to  have  earnest 
sought  to  establish  the  bright  but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  in 
power,  faithful  to  its  pronuses  and  pledges  made  when  out  of  power 
— 4f  these  services,  exertions  and  endeavors  justify  the  accusation  of 
ambition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 


I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  Uie  world ;  bat  I  defy  the  \ 
malignant  of  my  enemies  to  show  that  I  have  attempted  to  gain  it  bgr . 
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any  low  or  groyellfng  arte,  by  any  mean  or  unworthy  sacrifices,  by 
the  Tiolation  of  any  of  the  oUigations  of  honor,  or  by  a  breach  cf 
any  of  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  country. 

I  turn,  Sir,  from  these  personal  allusions  and  reminiscences,  to  the 
vastly  more  important  subject  of  th|e  present  actual  condition  of  this 
country.  If  they  could  ever  be  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  would  be 
on  such  an  occasioux  as  this,  when  I  am  addressing  thos^  to  whom  I 
am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and  fHendly  ties. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  -state  of  the  country,  it  will  be -neces- 
sary Tor  me  to  touch  with  freedom  and  independence  upon  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit  and  principles 
of  parties.  In  doing  this,  I  assure  my  democratic  brethren  and  fel- 
low citizens,  of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  many  here  present,  (and  I 
tender  them  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  their  at- 
tendance here  this  day,  with  as  much  sincerity  and  gratitude  as  if 
they  agreed  with^me  in  political  sentiment^)  that  nothing  is  farther 
fl^m  myintention  than  to  say  one  single  word  that  ought  to  wound 
their  feelings  or  give  offence  to  them.  But  surely,  if  there  ever  were 
a  period  in  the  progress  of  any  People  when  all  were  called  upon, 
with  calmness  and  candor,  to  consider  thoroughly  the  present  posture 
of  public  and  private  affiiirs,  and  deliberately  to  inquire  into  the  cau- 
ses and  •remedies  o{  this  unpropitious  state  of  things,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  period  In  the  United  States.  And,  if  ever  a  People  stood 
bound  by  the  -highest  duties  to  themselves  and  to  their  postenty,  to 
sacrifice  -upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  cherished  prejudicea  and 
party  predilections  and  antipathies,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  if  necessary. 

1^at  is  our  actual  condition  ?  It  is  one  of  unexampled  distress 
and  embarrassment,  as  universal  as  it  Is  intense,  pervading  the  whole 
conmiunity,  and  sparing  «one.  Property  of  all  kinds,  and  every 
Where,  fallen  and  falling  in  vdue ;  agricultural  produce  of  every  de- 
scriptk)n  at  the  most  reduced  prices ;  money  unsound  and  at  the  same 
time  scarce,  and  becoming  more  scarce  by  preparations,  of  undoubtful 
and  uncertain  issue,  to  increase  ite  soundness ;  all  the  departmente  of 
business  inactive  and  stagnant ;  exchanges  extravagantly  high  and 
constantly  fluctuating ;  credit,  public  and  private,  at  the  lowest  ebb^ 
and  confidence  lost ;  and  a  leeling  of  general  discouragement  and  de- 
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presaioD.    And  what  darkens  the  gloom  which  bangs  over  the  < 
try,  no  one  can  discern  any  termination  of  this  sad  state  of  things 
nor  see  in  the  future  any  glimpses  of  light  or  hope. 

Is  not  this  a  faithful,  although  appaliing  picture  of  the  United- 
States  in  1842  ?.  I  appeal  to  all  present,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  Lar- 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  too  high  colored. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  our  real  condition  only  the  short  time  of 
ten  years  ago.  I  had  oecasioni,  in  February  1832,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  I  was  defending  the  AmericMi  System, 
against  the  late  Colonel  Hatne  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it^ 
and  I  refer  to  this  description  as  evidence  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it  conformed  ta  the  truth  of 
the  case,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  these  now  present.  On  that 
Qooasion,  among  other  things,  I  said : 

.  '^  I  have  now  to  perfonn  Uie  more  pleasiog  task,  of  ezbibiting  an  imperfect  aketcb 
of  the  eziBtiDg  state  of  the  unpaialleled  proapenty  of  the  country.  On  a  genera) 
stnrey,  we  behoki  ciHtiTation  extended,  the  arts  flouriahing,  the  face  of  the  conntiy 
improved,  our  people  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance  es> 
liibitiiig  tranquility,  contentment  and  bappinesa.  And,  if  we  descend  into  partien- 
laiSy  we  have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of  debt,  land  rising  slowly 
ia  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree :  a  ready,  though  not  extravagant, 
maiket  lor  all  the  surplus  prodnetioos  of  our  industry ;  inoumemble  flocks  and  heid» 
browsing  and  gambomn^  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and 
veidant  graaaes;  ow  cities  expanded,  and  whole  viUages  qyringing  op,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment ;  our  exports  and  our  imports  increased  and  increasing ;  our  ton- 
mfe,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied ;  the  rivers  of  our  int^or 
animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  countless  steamboata,  the  enr^ 
renoy  sound  and  abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to 
orown  idl,  the  public  treasury  overflowing^  embamsnng  Congress,  not  to  And  sub> 
jects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impost. 
if  the  term  of  seven  yean  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this- 
people  have  enjoyed,  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  Uonstitution,  it  would 
be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  whidi  immediately  followed  the  mnsngr  of 
the  Tariff  of  1824."^  ^^ 

And  that  period  embraced  the  whole  term  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adans,  which  has  been  so  unjustly  abused  ! 

.  The  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  country,  at  Ihe  two  periods  of 
1832  and  1842,  is  most  remarkable  and  startling.  What  has  preci- 
pitated us  from  that  great  height  of  enviable  proepmty  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  ?  What  has  oecasioned 
the  wonderful  diange  ?  No  foreign  foe  has  invaded  and  desolated 
the  country.  We  have  had  neither  famine  nor  earthquakes.  That 
there  exists  a  cause  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  it  equally 
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clear  that  the  cause,  whateyer  it  may  be,  must  be  a  general  one ;  for 
nothing  but  a  general  cause  could  have  produced  such  wide-spread 
ruin  ;  and  every  where  we  behold  the  same  or  similar  effects,  every 
interest  a^cted,  every  section  of  the  Union  suffering,  all  descriptions 
of  produce  and  property  depressed  in  value.  And  while  I  endeaitor 
to  find  out  that  cause,  and  to  trace  to  their  true  source  the  disastrous 
effects  which  we  witness  and  feel,  and  lament,  i  entreat  the  Demo- 
cratic portion  of  my  audience,  especially,  to  listen  with  patience  and 
candor,  and,  dismissing  for  a  moment  party  biases  and  prejudices,  to 
decide  with  impartiality  and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism. 

It  has  been  said  by  those,  in  high  authority,  that  the  People  are 
to  blame  and  not  the  Government ;  and  that  the  distresses  of  the 
country  have  proceeded  from  speculation  and  overtrading.  The 
people  have  been  ever  refHroached  for  expecting  too  much  firom  Go- 
vernment, and  not  relying  sufficiently  upon  their  own  exertions. 
And  they  have  been  reminded  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  Grovern* 
ment  is  to  take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  People  to  shift  for  them- 
aelves  as  well  as  they  can.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  the  Govern- 
ment retreating  from  the  storm  which  it  will  be  seen  in  the  seqoeli 
itself  created,  and  taking  sheltor  under  the  Sub-Treasury. 

That  there  has  been  some  speculation  and  over-trading,  may  be 
true ;  but  all  have  not  speculated  and  over-traded ;  while  the  dis- 
tress reaches,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  the  cautious  and  the  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  enterprising  and  adventurous.  The  error  of  the 
argument  consists  in  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  What  pro- 
duced the  overtrading  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  speculation  ?  How 
were  the  people  tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and  secure  paf- 
suits  of  life  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous,  but  seducing  enter« 
prizes  ?    That  is  the  important  question. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  take  upon  myself  to  show  that  the  people 
have  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the  General  Government,  and  that 
whatever  of  error  they  committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the  action  of 
Government  is  munly  to  be  ascribed  the  disorders  the  embarrass- 
roent  and  distress  which  all  have  now  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
And,  to  be  yet  more  specific,  I  think  they  are  to  be  fiurly  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
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Three  fiicts  or  events,  all  happening  about  the  same  time,  if  their 
immediate  ef^cts  are  duly  considered,  will  afford  a  clear  pnd  satisfiu:* 
tory  solution  of  all  the  pecuniary  evils  which  now  unhappily  afflict 

this  country. 

*  • 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  was  the  removal  of  the  deposiles  of  the  United 
States  from  that  Bank  to  local  banks.  And  the  third  was  the  refu* 
sal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of 
of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill.  These  events 
all  occurred,  in  quick  succession,  in  1833-34,  and  each  of  them  de* 
serves  particular  consideration. 

1.  When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully  recovered  from 
the  errors  of  its  early  administration,  and  at  a  period  when  it  was 
proposed  to  re-charter  it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that  ever  ex* 
isted,  possessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  whole  commercial  world.  No  institution 
was  ever  more  popular,  and  the  utility  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowleged  by  President  Jackson  in  his  Veto  message, 
in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have  suggested  to  Ck»n* 
gress  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable  charter,  if  application  had 
been  made  to  him.  And  I  state  as  a  fact,  what  many,  I  am  sure, 
will  here  remember  and  sustain,  that  in  the  canvass  then  going  on 
fi)r  the  Presidency,  many  of  his  friends  in  this  State  gave  assurances, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  re-election,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States' 
would  be  established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people,  that  a  better  currency  should  be 
supplied,  and  a  more  safe  and  feithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  duties 
towards  the  Government  would  be  performed  by  the  local  banks, 
than  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  efiect  of  the  overthrow  of  that  instita* 
tion  ?  The  establishment  of  innumerable  local  banks,  which  sprung 
up  erery  where,  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  cannot  look  back  with- 
out amazement.  A  respectable  document  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  I  believe  correctly  states,  that  <<  in  1830  the  aggregate  bank- 
ing capita]  of  the  Union  was  $145,190,268.  Within  two  years  af- 
ter the  removal  of  the  depoeites,  the  banking  capital  had  swoUen  to 
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$381,960^897,  aad  in  1837  it  reached  $450,195,710.  WbSe  the 
United  States  Bank  was  in  existence,  the  local  banks,  not  aspiring 
to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  were  chartered  with  small  capi- 
tals, as  occMon  and  busmess  required.  After  1833,  they  were  chir« 
tered  without  neceasity  and  multiplied  beyond  example.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  t^ere  were  no  less  than  709  State  banks.  Nearly  four 
hundred  baoAcs  sprung  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  $2d0,00b,00u  of  capital  was  incorporated,  to  supply  the  uses 
fixrmerly  discharged  by  the  $35,000,000  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  impulse  giren  to  extravagance  and  speculation 
by  this  enormous  increase  of  banking  capital  was  quickened  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  these  pet  State  banks  that 
were  made  the  custodiers  of  the  National  Revenue." 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  new  banks,  more  I  believe  than  four- 
flMis,  were  chartered  by  Legislatures  in  which  the  Democratic  party 
had  the  undisputed  ascendancy.  I  well  remember  that,  in  this  State, 
the  presses  of  that  party  made  a  grave  charge  agtdnst  me  of  being 
inimical  to  the  establishment  here  of  State  banks ;  and  I  was  op- 
posed to  their  establishment,  until  all  prospect  vanished  of  getting  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  npon  the  country  of  this  sudden  increase,  to  such  an 
immense  amount,  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  could  not 
fall  to  be  very  great,  if  not  disastrous.  It  threw  out,  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  Bank  accommodations  m  all  the  variety  of  forms,  ordi- 
nary Bank  notes,  post-notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills,  &c.  The  curren- 
cy thus  put  forth,  the  people  had  been  assured  was  better  than  that 
supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and,  after  the  removal 
dt  the  deposites,  the  Local  Banks  were  urged  and  stimulated,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  freely  to  discount  and  accommodate  upon 
the  basis  of  those  deposites.  Flooded  as  the  country  was,  by  these 
means  and  in  this  way,  with  al]  species  of  Bank  money  and  fiu^ilities, 
is  it  surprising  that  they  should  have  rushed  into  speculation,  and 
freely  adventured  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises  }  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  avoided  them ;  it  would  have  been  better  that 
the  people  should  have  been  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  Govern- 
ment ;  but  who  IS  most  to  blame,  they  who  yielded  to  temptation  so 
thrown  before  them — ^they  who  yielded  confidence  to  their  rulers— 
Uiey  who  could  not  see  when  diis  inordinate  issue  of  money  was  to 
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cease  cm:  to  become  Titiated ;  or  GoTernmeiit,  UmiI  temptad,  ledmei 
and  betrayed  them  ? 

And  iu>w,  fellow  citizens^  do  let  us- 19  eahiuieis  and.  candor,  cevert 
for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  means  which  were  employed  to  break 
down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  country 
all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I  shall  not  stop  to  expose 
the  motives  of  the  assault  upon  that  institution,  and  to  elbow  that  it 
was  because  it  refused  to  make  itself  basely  and  serrilely  instnunen^ 
tal  to  promotion  of  political  Yiews  and  objects. 

The  Bank  was  denounced  as  a  monster,  aiming  as  was  declared,  to 
rob  the  people  of  their  liberties,  and  to  subvert  the  Govemment  of 
the  country.  The  Bank  to  subvert  the  Government!  Why  how 
could  the  Bank  continue  to  exist  after  the  overthrow  of  that  Govern, 
ment  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  in  virtue  of  wheee 
authority  it  could  alone  successfully  operate  ?  Convulsions,  revolu- 
tions, civil  wars,  are  not  the  social  conditions  most  &vorable  to  Bank 
prosperity ;  but  they  flourish  most  when  order,  law,  regularity,  punc- 
tuality and  successful  business  prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties  ?  And  pray  what  would  it  do 
with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpetrated?  It  could  not  put 
them  in  its  vaults,  or  make  interest  or  profit  upon  them,  the  leading, 
if  not  sole  object  of  a  Bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  liberties 
of  all  persons  interested  or  concerned  in  the  Bank  ?  What  is  a 
Bank  ?  It  is  a  corporation,  the  aggrc^e  of  whose  capital  is  contri- 
buted by  individual  shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  opera- 
tions, under  the  management  of  official  agents,  called  President,  Di- 
rectors, Cashier,  Teller  and  Clerks.  Now  all  these  persons  are  usu* 
ally  citizens  of  the  United  States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  any  other  citizens^ 
What  earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens  and,  with  it  their  own  ? 

The  fate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  clearly  demonstrated 
where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  liberty  exists.  It  vras  not  in  the 
Bank.  Its  popularity  ^ad  been  great,  and  the  conviction  of  its  utili  ^ 
•tiong  and  general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Bank  Veto.    Unbounded 
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M  was  the  itifiueiice  of  President  JaoksoD^  and  undisgnijiied  aa  his  hos- 
tility was  to  the  Bank,  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  to  re-charter  it.  In  such  favor  and  esteem  was  it  held, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his  frienda  had  oncon* 
trolled  sway,  almost  unanimously  recommended  the  re-charter.  B«l 
his  Veto  came ;  he  blew  his  whistle  for  its  destruction ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only  be  done  by  sustaining 
him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where,  down  with  the  Bank  and  huzr- 
aah  for  the  Veto,  became  the  watch-words  and  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  partisans.  That  same  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  now  with 
equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction  of  an  instkution  which 
they  had  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  public  prosperity,  and 
the  deluded  people  felt  as  if  they  had  fortunately  escaped  a  great 
National  calamity ! 

The  Veto  notwithstanding,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  large 
majority,  resolved  that  the  public  deposites  were  safe  in  the  custody 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  placed,  under  the 
sanction  and  by  the  command  of  the  law ;  and  it  was  weU  known  at 
Washington,  that  this  resolution  was  passed  in  anticipation  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  removal,  ht  the  ihce  and  in  contempt 
of  this  decision  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  people,  and  in  violation 
of  a  positive  law,  the  removal  was  ordered  by  the  President  a  few 
months  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  previously 
himself  removed  to  accompliish  the  object.  And  this  brings  me  U> 
consider  the  efiect  produced  upon  the  business  and  interests  of  the^ 
country,  by  the 

9nd  event  to  which  1  hmre  alluded.  It  is  weH  known  to  be  the 
usage  of  the  Banks,  to  act  upon  the  standing  aveiage  amount  of  tfieir  ' 
deposites,  as  upon  a  permanent  fund.  The  Bank  of  tha  United 
States  had  so  regulaited  its  tranaaetions  upon  the  deposites  of  &e 
United  States,  and  had  granted  accommodations  and  extended  bi^i^ 
ties  as  far  as  could  be  safely  done  on  that  basis.  The  deposites  were 
removed  and  dispersed  among  various  local  Bttnks,  wfaieh  weie  urg^ 
by  an  authority  not  likely  to  be  disregsrded^  especially  when  see<»id- 
ing,  as  it  did,  their  own  peonniary  interests,  toidSsooont  and  aecon* 
modate  freely  on  them.  They  did  so ;  and  thus  these  deposites  per- 
formed a  double  office,  l^  being  the  basis  of  Bank  fiKilities,  first,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unilsd  Steftss,  and  aftenrt»ds  in  the 
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poisessibii  of  the  local  Banks.  A  yast  addition  to  the  eircolatioii  of 
the  country  ensued,  addtag  to  that  already  so  copiously  jput  forth  4UMl 
potting  forth  by  the  multitude  of  new  Banks  which  were  springiiig 
up  like  mushrooms.  That  speculation  and  orertcading  should  hc?e 
followed^  were  to  ^ave  been  naturally  expected.  It  is  surptisng 
that  there  were  eot  more.  Prices  rose  enormously,  as  a,nother  con- 
sequence ;  and  thousands  were  tempted,  as  is  always  the  case  in  an 
advancing  market,  to  bold  on  or  to  make  purchases,  under  the  hope 
df  prices  rising  still  higher.  A  rush  of  speculators  was  made  upon 
the  public  lands,  and  the  money  invested  in  their  porchase,  coming 
back  to  the  deposite  Banks,  was  again  and  again  loaned  out  to  the 
or  other  specuiator8,<o  make  other  and  other  pdrcbases. 


Who  was  to  blame  for  this  artificial  and  inflated  state  of  thiiqp  ? 
Who  for  the  speculation  which  was  its  natural  offibpring  ?  The  poli- 
cy of  GoYemment,  which  produced  it,  or  the  people  ?  The  seduosr, 
or  the  seduced  ?  The  people,  who  <mly  used  the  means  so  abun- 
dantlysuppliedin  virtue  of  the  puUic  authority,  or  our  rulers,  whose 
unwise  policy  tempted  them  into  ruinous  speculation  ? 

3.  fHiere  was  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  Ais  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
st, alter  the  Veto  of  the  Bank,  some  of  the  consequences  thai 
would  follow.  The  multiplication  of  Banks,  a  superabundant  cor 
rency,  rash  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  a  probable  ultimate  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  .And  the  public  domain  was  too  bril- 
liant and  tempting  a  prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects  that 
would  attract  speculation.  In  March  1833,  a  bill  passed  both  Houfles 
of  Congress,  to  distribute  among  the  States  tiie  proceeds  of  sales  of 
the  puMie  lands.  It  was  a  measure  of  strict  justice  to  the  States, 
and  one  of  sound  poli<^  as  it  «espects  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  view  wludi  I  now  propose  to  take  of  it,  applies  alto- 
gether to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  exerted  upon  civci^- 
tinn  and  specuktion.  It  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  returned  the  faiH  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  if  he 
were  opposed  to  it,  or  witfi  his  sanction,  if  he  improved  it  ^  but  the 
bm  fell  by  bis  arbitrarily  withholding  it  ficom  Congress. 

liet  us  here  pause  and  eonrider  what  would  have  been  the  open- 
tion  of  that  most  tmnely  and  saluta^  measure,  if  it  had  not  been 
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viaiied.  TIm  bfll  passed  in  1833)  and  in  a  abort  time  after,  the 
aalea  of  the  public  laoda  wtfe  made  to  an  unpieoedented  extent ;  in 
aocDMich,  thai  in  one  year,  they  amounted  to  about  $25^00y000ft  and 
in  a  few  years  to  an  aggregate  of  about  $50^)00,000..  I4  was  mani- 
fest that,  if. this  fiind,  sb*  rapidly  accumulating,  remained  iut  the  cus- 
tody of  the  local  Banks,  in  conformity  with  the  Treasury  circulav, 
and  with  their  interests,  it  would  be  made  the  basis  of  new  ioan»y 
new  accommodations,  fresh  bank  facilities.  R  was  manifest  that  the 
same  identical  sum  of  money  might  as.  ib  in  fact  did,  purchase  many 
Jtoaets  of  land,  by  making  the  circuit  from  the^  land-offices  to  the 
Banks,  and  from  the  Banks  to  the  land-offices,  besides  stimulating 
speculatioiwin  olhes  forms. 

Under  the  opemUon  of  the  measure  of  distribtrtion,  that  great  fun ^ 
would  haye  been  semi-annually  returned  to  the  States,  and  would 
have  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  their  respeotiye  Legisla- 
tures, to  various  domestic  and  useful  puiposes.  It  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  land,,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  in  gentle,  genial  and  general 
showers,  passing  through  a  thousand  rills,  and  fertilizing  and  beauti^ 
fying  the  country.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  purposes  of  specu>- 
lation^  it  would  have  been  applied  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
pec^le.  Finally,  when  the  fund  had  accumulated  and  was  aeenmu- 
latiag  in  an  alarming  degree,  it  was  distributed  among  the  Stetes  by 
the  deposite  act,  but  so  suddenly  distributed,  in  such  large  masses, 
and  in  a  manner  so,  totally  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  rules  of 
finance,  that  the  crisis  of  suspension  in  1>837,  was  greatly  accelerated. 
This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  if  the 
land  bill  of  1833  had  been  approved  and  executed. 

To  these  three  causes,  fellaw-dtizais,  the  Veto  of  the  Baidc  of  the 
'United  States,  with  the  consequent  eraation  of  innumerable  local 
Banks,  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  United  Stetes  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  their  subsequent  free  use,  and  the 
frdhure  of  the  land  bill  of  1833, 1  verily  believe,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassmento  of  the  country  are  plainly  attributeMe. 
If  the  Bank  had  been  re-chartered,  the  public  deposites  snfiered  to 
remain  undisturbed  where  the  law  required  them  to  be  made,  and  the 
land  bill  had  gone  into  operation,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
should  have  had  no  move  individual  distress  and  ruin  Aan  is  com- 
>BM>n,  in  ordinary  and  regular  times,  to  a  trading  and  oommMcial 
community. 
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And  do  jnst  Xkow  take  a  rapid  reviev  of  tbe  ttzpcnmente  of  Mr 
ffuleia.  They  began  with  iacoBtestiUy  the  ieti  ovnenej  ia  the 
wwld^  and  piooBMed  a  beiier.  The  better  eurrenej  was  to  be  tap 
jriied  bj^e  local  Banks ;  and,  in  tbe  first  stages  of  the  experiment, 
afler  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  they  were  highly  commended^ 
£N>m  high  authority,  for  their  beneficial  and  extensiTe  operations  in 
exchange,  the  financial  facilities  which  they  afforded  to  the  Goyem- 
ment,  &c.,  &<v  But  tbe  day  of  trouble  and  difficulty  which  had  been 
predicted,  for  the  want  of  a  United  States  Bank,  came.  Tbey  eooM 
not  stand  the  shock,  but  gave  way,  and  the  suspension  of  1837  took 
place.  Then  what  was  the  course  of  those  same  rulers  ?  They  had 
denounced  and  put  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
monster.  They  had  extolled  and  lavished  praises  on  the  local  Banks. 
1^0 w,  they  turned  round  against  the  objects  of  their  own  creation  and 
commendation.  Now  they  were  a  brood  of  little  monsters,  corrupt 
and  corrupting,  with  separate  privileges,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  State.  They  vehemently  call  out  for  a  divorce  of  State  and  Bank. 
And  meanly  retreating  under  the  Sub-Treasury,  ftom  the  storm  which 
themselves  had  raised,  leaving  the  people  to  suffer  under  all  its  pelt- 
ing and  pitiless  rage,  they  add  insult  to  injury,  by  tellmg  them  that 
they  unreasonably  expect  too  much  from  Government,  that  theymusC 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  patriotic 
duty  of  a  free  Government,  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  regtfd  to 
the  sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  people ! 

They  began  with  the  best  currency,  promised  a  better,  and  end 
with  giving  none !  For  we  might  as  well  resort  to  the  costumes  of 
our  original  parents  in  tbe  garden  of  Eden,  as,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  with  the  example  of  the  whole  commercial  world  before  us,  lo 
cramp  this  energetic  and  enterprizing  people  by  a  circulation  exclu- 
sively of  the  precious  metals.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stafids 
with  us  here  in  Kentucky^  and  I  believe  we  stand  as  wdl  as  the  peo- 
ple do  in  most  of  the  States.  We  have  a  circulation  in  Bank  notes 
amounting  to  about  j^,500,000,  founded  upon  specie  in  their  vaults, 
amounting  to  about  $1,250,000,  half  the  actual  circulation.  Have  we 
too  much  money?  [No!  no!  exclaimed  many  voices.]  If  sJl 
Banks  were  put  down,  and  all  Bank  paper  were  annihilated,  we 
should  have  just  one  half  of  &e  money  that  we  now  have.  I  am 
qmte  sure  that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  our  present  difficnltiea, 
is  a  defect  in  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  ^  circulating  niett- 
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lUD.  And  it  woQld  be  impoMible,  if  we  were  reduced  to  suck  t  regt- 
■m  as  it  proposed  by  the  hard-money  theerists,  to  aroid  stop  laws, 
valief  Law0,  repodiaitiott,  bankniptcies,  and  perhaps  ciril  commotion. 

I  have  traced  the  principal  caoflea  of  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  I  hope  in  candor  and  fairness,  without  giying 
oflfenoe  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may  have  diffeied  In  pditi- 
eal  opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  my 
idlings  to  have  dwelt,  as  I  did  in  1832,  during  the  third  year  of  the 
first  term  of  President  Jackson^s  administration,  upon  bright  and 
cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity.  I  thought  it  useful  to  con- 
trast ^at  period  with  the  present  one,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  hare  brought  upon  us  such  a  sad  and  dismal  reverse.  A 
much  more  important  object  remains  to  me  to  attetnpt,  and  that  is  to 
point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils  jwd  disorders. 

And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
G^yernment  and  the  people-^it  is  economy  and  frugality,  strict  and 
persevering  -econcmiy,  both  in  public  and  private  afiiurs.  Ck>vem- 
ment  should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be  justly  and 
honorably  avoided,  and  individuab  should  do  the  same.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  been  impaired  by  causes  operating  through- 
<Hit  several  years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a  day  or  a  year,  per- 
haps not  in  a  period  less  than  it  has  taken  to  destroy  it.  Bnt  we 
Brast  not  only  be  economical,  we  must  be  industrious,  indefatigably 
industrious.  .  An  immense  amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  and 
squandered  in  visionary  and  unprofitable  enterprizes,  public  and  pri* 
vale.    It  can  only  be  reproduced  by  labor  and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  suggest,  and  that  without  which 
others  must  prove  abortive  or  inefiectual,  is  a*sound  currency,  of  uni* 
fonn  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  redeemable  in  specie  upon  the 
demand  of  the  holder.  I  know  of  but  one  mode  in  which  that  object 
can  be  accomplished,  and  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  practical 
experience.  If  any  other  can  be  devised  than  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  safe  and  certain,  and  fi'ee  from  the  influence 
of  Government,  and  especially  not  under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Department,  I  should  for  one,  gladly  see  it  embraced.  I  am  not 
exclusively  wedded  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  do  I  desire 
to  see  one  estaUiahed  against  the  will  and  without  the  consent  of 
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tbe  people.  But  all  my  obtervatioa  and  reflection  hare  etrred  to 
■trengthen  and  confinn  my  conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  ena- 
nating  from  the  authority  of  the  general  Government,  properly  re* 
stricted  and  guarded,  v^ith  such  improvements  as  experience  has 
pointed  out,  can  alone  supply  a  reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Extra  Session,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contained  an  excellent  charter,  with 
one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure  by  a  snpf^ 
mental  bill,  if  the  Veto  had  not  been  exe^^ised.  That  charter  con- 
tained two  new  and  I  think  admirable  features ;  one  was  to  seperale 
the  operation  of  issuing  a  circulation  &om  that  of  banking,  confiding 
these  fiftcuUies  to  diffesent  boards ;  and  the  other  was  to  limit  the  div- 
idends of  the  Bank,  bringing  the  excess  beyond  the  prescribed  amount, 
into  the  public  treasury.  In  the  preparation  of  tbe  charter,  every 
sacrifice  was  made  that  could  be  made,  to  accommodate  it,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  branching  power,  to  the  reputed  opinions  of  the  Pre- 
sident. But  instead  of  meeting  us  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation, 
he  fired,  as  was  aptly  said  by  a  Virginia  Editor,  upon  the  flag  oi 
truce  sent  from  the  capitoL 

Congress,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  people,  another 
Bank  bill  was  prepared,  in  coi^ormity  with  the  plan  of  a  Bank  sketch- 
ed by  the  acting  Ptesident  in  his  Veto  message,  after  a  previous  con- 
sultation between  him  and  some  distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
and  two  leading  meidi>ers  of  his  Cabinet.  The  bill' was  shaped  in 
precise  conformity  to  his  views,  as  communicated  to  others,  and  was 
submitted  to  his  inspection  after  it  was  so  prepared ;  and  he  gave 
assurances  that  he  would  approve  such  a  bill.  I  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction,  but  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  what  I  state.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  any  alteration  or  amendment 
whatever,  and  the  Veto  was  nevertheless  again  employed. 

It  is  painful  for  meto  advert  to  a  grave  occurrence,  marked  by  such 
dishonocand  bad  feith.  Although  the  President,  through  his  recog- 
nized organ,  derides  and  denounces  the  Whigs,  and  disowns  h&x>g 
one ;  althoug)i  he  administers  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  in  violation  of  their  principles; 
and  although  idl  whom  he  chooses  to  have  denominated  as  ultra 
Whigs,  that  b  to  say  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party,  have  come 
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mda  his  bui,  and  those  of  them  in  oiBoe  are  tbieatened  with  his 
expttlii<M)>  I  wish  not  to  say  of  him  one  word  that  is  not  due  to  troth 
and  to  the  country.  I  will,  however,  say  that,  in  ray  opinion,  the 
Whigs  cannot  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his  administration  of  the 
Executive  Department,  for  the  measures  he  may  recommend,  w  \m 
failure  to  recommend  others,  nor  especially  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  distributes  the  public  patronage.  They  will  do  their  duty,  I  hope, 
towards  the  country,  and  render  all  good  and  proper  support  to 
Government ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  ooa* 

.  duct.  They  elected  him  it  is  true,  but  for  another  office*,  and  ha 
came  into  the  present  one  by  a  lamentable  visitation  of  Providence. 
There  had  be«n  no  such  instance  occurring  under  the  Government 
If  the  Whigs  were  bound  to  scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  reference  to 

*an  office  which  no  one  ever  anticipated  he  would*  fill,  he  was  bound 
in  honor  and  good  faith  to  decline  the  Harrisburg  nomination,  if  he     ' 
could  not  conscientiously  co-operate  with  the  principles  that,  brought 

.  him  into  office.    Had  the  President  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that 

,  honest  and  good  man,  on  whose  face,  in  that  picture,  we  now  gaze, 
been  spared,  1  feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures  which 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  authorized  thee  ountry  to  expect,  inclu- 
ding a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  carried. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  I  have  desribed, 

is  unattainable  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.'   It  will  bt, 

if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Bank  of 

.  the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he  has  done  in 

regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  Chief  Magistrate  possesses  more  powers,  in 
some  respects,  than  a  King  or  Queen  of  Englai^.  The  crown  is 
.  never  separated  from  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  will. 
If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is  throwi: 
into  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  crown  is  constrained 
to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose  opinions  coincide 
with  the  nation.  This  Queen  Victoria  has  recently  been  obliged  to 
do ;  and  not  merely  to  change  her  ministry,  but  to  dismiss  th^  official 
attendants  upon  her  person.  But  here,  if  the  President  holds  an 
opinion  adverse  to  that  of  Congress  and  the  nation  upon  important 
public  measures,  there  is  no  remedy  but  upon  the  periodical  retuBn 
of  the  rights  of  the  ballot  box. 

•MM 
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Aaother  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  neceasities  of  tk^ 
times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  sound  stafe,  is  a 
Tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.  I  have  so  often  ex- 
pressed my  Tiews  on  this  subject,  and"  so  recently  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  i  do  not  think  there  is  any  occcsion  for  my 
enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.  1  do  not  think  that  an  exhorbitant  or 
very  high  Tariff  is  necessary ;  but  one  tHht  shall  insure  an  adequate 
TBTenue  and  reasonable  protection ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  people  now  perfectly  coin- 
cide. Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest.  No  one  can  look 
beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror  and  dismay.  Harmony  ia  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  leading,  although  not 
the  only  motive,  in  proposing  the  compromise  act,  to  preserve  that 
harmony.  The  power  of  protecting  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try, can  never  be  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  with- 
out a  culpable  dereliction  of  duty.  Of  this  truth,  all  parts  of  the 
nation  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  sensible.  In  the 
meantime,  this  indispensable  power  should  be  exercised  with  discre- 
tion and  moderation,  and  in  a  form  least  calculated  to  revive  preju- 
dices, or  to  check  the  progress  of  reform  now  going  on  in  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  a  system  of  remedial  measures,  I  shall  only 
allude,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  distribution  bill,  to  that  just 
and  equitable  settlement  of  a  great  National  question,  which  sprung 
up  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  has  seriously  agitated  the 
country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  had  not  been  settled 
ten  years  ago,  as  then  proposed.  Independent  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  fluctuation  in  the  receipts  from  sales  of  the  public  lands  is 
so  great  and  coytant,  that  it  is  a  resource  on  which  the  general  Go- 
Temment  ought  not  to  rely  for  revenue.  It  is  far 'better  that  the 
advice  of  a  Democratic  land  committee  of  the  Senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  experienced  and  distinguished  Mr.  King  of  Alabama, 
given  some  years  ago,  should  be  followed,  that  the  Federal  Treasuiy 
be  replenished  with  duties  on  imports,  without  bringing  into  it  any 
part  of  the  land  fund. 

I  have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  difierences  which 
unfortunately  exi»t  between  the  two  leading  parties  into  which  our 
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people  are  unhappily  divided.  la  consideiing  the  queaiion  whether 
the  counsels  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties  are  wisest,  and 
best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests,  the  honor,  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  uatioB,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  do,  we  should  discard 
all  passion  and  predjudice,  and  exercise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect 
impartiality.  And  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the 
particular  measures  which  those  parties  respectively  espouse  or  op- 
pose, but  extend  it  to  their  general  course  and  conduct,  and  to  the 
apirit  and  purposes  by  which  they  are  animated.  We  should  anx- 
iously enquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led  by  following  in  the  lead  of 
one  or  the  other  of  those  parties — shall  we  be  carried  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  glorious  destiny,  which  patriots  here,  and  the  liberal  por- 
tion of  mankind  every  where,  have  fond]y  hoped  awaits  us  ?  or  shall 
we  ingloriously  terminate  our  career,  by  adding  another  melancholy 
example  of  the  instability  of  human  afiaits,  and  the  folly  with  which 
self-government  is  administered  ? 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  more  impartiality,  or  greater  freedom 
from  party  bias,  than  belong  to  other  men  ;  but,  unless  I  deceive  my- 
self, I  think  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  am  now  in  a  position 
of  retirement,  from  which  I  can  look  back  with  calmness,  and  speak, 
I  hope  with  candor  and  justice.  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  general 
contrast  between  the  two  parties  as  to  their  course,  doctrines  and 
spirit.  That  would  be  too  extensive  and  laborious  an  undertaking' 
for  this  occasion  ;  but  I  purpose  to  specijfy  a  few  recent  instances,  in 
which  I  think  our  political  opponents  have  exhibited  a  spirit  and 
bearing,  disorganizing  and  dangerous  to  the  permanency  and  stability 
of  our  institutions,  and  I  invoke  the  serious  and  sober  attention  to 
them,  of  all  who  are  here  assembled. 

The  first  I  would  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  Territories  have 
been  lately  admitted,  as  States,  into  the  Union.  The  early  and  regu- 
lar practice  of  the  Government  was  for  Congress  to  pass  previously  a 
law  authorising  a  Convention,  regulating  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  it,  specifying  the  qualification  of  voters,  &c.  In  that  way 
most  of  the  States  werd  received.  Of  late,  without  any  previous 
sanction  or  authority  from  Congress,  several  territories  have  proceeded 
of  themselves  to  call  conventions,  form  Constitutions,  and  demand 
admission  into  the  Union ;  and  they  wetre  admitted.  I  do  not  deigr 
that  their  population  and  condition  entitled  them  to  admission ;  but  I 
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insist  tbat  it  should  have  been  done  in  the  regnlar  and  establisbei 
mode.     In  the  case  of  Michigan,  aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  as 
aliens  have  been  allowed  to  become  pre-emptioner9  in  the  pablic 
lands.     And  a  majority  in  Congress  sanctioned  the  proceeding. 
When  foreigners  are  naturalized  and  incorporated,  as  citizens,  in  our . 
community,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  which  belong  to  a  native  born  citizen ;  and,  if 
necessary,  they  should  be  protected  at  home  and  abroad — ^the  thua- 
der  of  our  artillery  should  roar  as  loud  and  as  efiectually  in  theii  de- 
fence, as  if  their  birth  were  upou  American  soil.    But  I  cannot  but 
think  it  wrong  and  hazardous,  to  allow  aliens,  who  have  just  landed 
upon  our  shores,  who  have  not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Foreign  Potentates,  nor  sworn  fidelity  to  our  constitution,  with  all  the 
influences  of  monarchy  and  anarchy  a]K>ut  them,  to  participate  in  our 
elections,  and  affect  our  legislation. 

2.  The  New  Jersey  election,  in  which  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
and  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities  were  put  aside  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  majority  thus  secured  to  the  democratic 
party. 

3.  Nullification,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  assump- 
tion by  one  State  to  abrogate  within  its  limits,  a  law  passed  by'the 
twenty Hsix  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

4.  A  late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to  subvert  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  set  up  a  new  one,  without  any  authority  of  law. 

5.  The  refusal  of  a  minority  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  (their  Constitution  requiring  the  presence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members)  to  execute  a  positive  injunction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators. In  principle,  that  refusal  was.  equivalent  to  announcing  the 
willingness  of  that  minority  to  dissolve  the  Union.  For  if  thirteen 
or  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  States  were  to  refuse  altogether  to  elect 
Senators,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  Be  the  consequence.  That 
minority,  for  weeks  together,  and  time  after  time,  deliberately  refused 
to  enter  upon  the  election.  And,  if  the  Union  is  not  in  fact  dissolved, 
it  is  not  because  the  principle  involved  would  not  lead  to  a  dissdiii- 
tion^  but  because  twelve  or  thirteen  other  States  have  not  like  tbem- 
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selves  refused  to  perform  a  high  constitutioiial  duty.  And  Vfhj  did 
they  refuse  ?  Simply  because  they  apprehended  the  election  to  the 
Senate  of  political  oponents.  The  seats  of  the  two  Tennessee  Sena* 
tors,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  are  now  vacant,  and  Tennessee 
has  no  voice  in  that  branch  of  Congress,  in  the  general  legislation. 
One  of  the  highest  compliments  which  1  ever  received,  was  to  have 
been  appointed,  at  a  popular  meeting  in  Tennessee,  one  of  her  Sena* 
tors,  in  conjuntion  with  a  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
with  all  the  authority  that  such  an  appointment  could  bestow.  I 
re^peat  here  an  expression  of  my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor, 
which  I  most  anUnHausly  resigned,  when  I  gave^ip  my  Dictatorship, 
and  my  seat  as  a  Kentucky  Senator. 

6.  Then,  there  is  Repudiation,  that  foiil  stain  upon  the  American 
character,  cast  chiefly  by  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi,  and  which  it 
will  require  years  to  eflace  from  our  bright  escutcheon. 

7*  The  support:given  to  Executive  usurpations,  and  the  expunging 
the  records  of  the  United  States. 

S.  The  recent  refusal  of  State  Legislation  to  pass  laws  to  carry 
into  effect  the  act  ofdistribution.  An  act  of  Congress  passed  accord- 
ing to  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  after  ample  discussion  and 
deliberate  consideration,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the 
period  it  was  first  proposed.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  r^ularly  passed.  They  may  attempt  to  get  them  repealed ; 
ibey  have  .a  right  to  test  their  validity  before  the  Judi<iiary;  but 
while  the  laws  remain  in  force  unrepealed,  and  -without  any  deeisioa 
against  their  constitutional  validity,  submission  to  them  is  not  merely 
a  constitutional  and  legal  but  a  moral  duty.  In  this  case,  it  is  true, 
that  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  them,  only  bite  their  own  noses. 
Bat  it  is  the  prineipk  of  the  refusal  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 
Jf  a  minority  may  refuse  compliance  with  one  law,  what  is  to  prevent 
mioerities  from  disregarding  all  law  ?  Is  this  any  thing  but  a  modifi* 
cation  of  nullification  ?  What  right  have  the  servants  of  the  people 
(the  Legislative  'bodies)  to  withhold  from  their  masters,  their  as- 
signed quotas  of  a  great  public  fund  ? 

9.  The  last,  though  not  least,  instance  of  the  nsanifestation  of  a 
^it  of  ydisocganizatioa.  which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  recent  convul- 
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Bion  in  Rhode  Island.  That  little  but  gallant  and  patriotic  Stale 
had  a  Charter  derived  from  a  British  King,  in  operation  between  one 
and  two  hundred  years.  There  had  been  engrafted  upon  it  faiwa  and 
usages,  from  time  to  time,  and  altogether  a  pmclkal  Constitute 
sprung  up,  which  carried  the  State  as  one  of  the  glorious  thirteen, 
through  the  Revolution  and  brought  her  safely  into  the  Union.  Ub« 
der  it,  her  Greens  and  Ferrys,  and  other  distinguished  men  wef« 
born  and  rose  to  eminence.  The  Legislature  had  called  a  Conv^H 
tion  to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  progres- 
sive improvements  of  the  age.  In  that  work  of  Refom  the  Dorr 
party  might  have  co-operated ;  but,  not  choosing  so  to  c€M>peratey 
and  in  wanton  defiance  of  all  established  authority,  they  undertook 
I  subsequently  to  call  another  Convention.  The  result  was  two  Con* 
stitutions,  not  essentially  diflfering.  on  the  principal  point  of  contro- 
versy, the  right  of  suffrage. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  which  was  formed  by  the  regu* 
lar  Convention,  a  small  majority  voted  against  it,  produced  by  m 
union  in  casting  votes  between  the  Dorr  party,  and  some  of  the- 
friends  of  the  old  Charter,  who  were  opposed  to  any  change.  The- 
ather  Constitution,  being  also  submitted  to  the  People,  an  apparent 
majority  voted  f<x  it,  made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legal  and 
91q^,  by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  irregular  and  uik- 
authorized  manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  Constitution  in  operation, 
by  electing  him  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  members  to  the  mock 
Legislature  and  other  Officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ;  they 
j^oceeded  to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a  military  force,  and 
pointed  their  cannon  against  the  Arsenal  of  the  State. 

The  President  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the  pewer  e£  die  Union 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State,  in  conformity  with  an  expresa 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  I  have  as  much  plea» 
sure  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  faithfully  perfbnned  his  duly,, 
in  responding  to  that  call,  as  it  gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  aaw 
mad  vert  on  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 

The  leading  presses  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Washington^  Al- 
bany, New  York  and  Richmond,  and  elsewhere,  came  out  in  mtpfoti 
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of  the  Dorr  purty,  encouraging  them  in  their  work  of  Rebellion  and. 
Treason.  And  when  matters  had  got  to  a  crisis,  and  the  two  parties 
were  prepared  for  a  Civil  War,  and  every  hour  it  was  expected  to 
)>laze  out,  a  great  Tammany  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  headed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  the  Cambrelings,  the 
Vanderpools,  the  Aliens,  &c.,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  the  mili-. 
tary  power  of  the  Union  was  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  sup* 
press  the  insurrection,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  passed  resolutions 
tending  to  awe  the  President,  and  to  countenance  and  cheer  the 
Treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  party  abandoned  their  Chief; 
he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaided  by  any  actual  force  of  the  Federal 
authority,  proved  herself  able  alone  to  maintaiQ  law,  order  and  go- 
vernment within  her  borders. 

I  do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow  citizens  here  assembled,  firom  whom 
I  differ  in  opinion,  any  disposition  to  countenance  the  Revolutionary 
proceedings  in  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  approve  it, 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  party  generally  could  approve  it,  nor  some 
of  the  other  examples  of  a  spirit  of  disorganization  which  I  have 
enumerated  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  in  time  of  high  party  excitement, 
that  the  leaders  commit  themselves,  and  finally  commit  the  body  of 
their  party,  who  perceive  that  unless  they  stand  by  and  sustain  their 
leaders,  a  divbion  and  perhaps  destruction  of  the  party  would  be  the 
consequence.  Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action,  party  ties  are  per- 
haps the  most  powerful.  Interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  so ; 
but  party  ties  are  more  influential,  unless  they  are  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication of  imaginary  interest.  Under  their  sway,  we  have  seen  not 
only  individuals  but  whole  communities  abandon  their  long  cherished 
interests  and  principles,  and  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  violence. 

Did  not  the  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  find  for  its  support  a  prece- 
dent established  by  the  majority  in  Congress,  in  the  irregular  admis- 
aioa  of  Territories,  as  States,  into  the  Union,  to  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore alluded  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  example  which  Con- 
gress had  previously  presented  encouraged  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion .' 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  that  Rebellion  upon  the  doctrines 
^  the  American  Dedaratioa  of  Independence ;  but  no  countenance 
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to  it  can  be  &irly  derived  from  them.  That  declaration  amnti,  it  is 
trae,  that  whenever  a  Government  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  the  security  of  which 
it  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  institute  new  government ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is.  But  this  is 
a  right  only  to  be  exercised  in  grave  and  extreme  crises.  <<  Prudence 
indeed  will  dictate,"  says  that  venerated  instrument,  <<  that  Govern. 
ments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes."  ^<  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu* 
ing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  their  duty,  tp  throw  off  such 
Government." 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  actual  Govermment  of  Rhode  Island 
is  destructive  of  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  That  It 
has  perpetrated  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  the 
same  invariable  object,  to  reduce  the  people  under  absolute  despot- 
ism ?  Or  that  any  other  cause  of  complaint  existed  but  such  as 
might  be  peacefully  remedied,  without  violence  and  without  blood  ? 
Such,  as  in  point  of  fact,  the  Intimate  Government  had  regularly 
summoned  a  Convention  to  redress,  but  for  the  results  of  whose  de- 
liberations the  restless  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion  hmd  not  the 
patience  to  wait  ?  Why,  fellow  citizens,  little  Rhody  (God  bless 
and  preserve  her,)  is  one  of  the.  most  prosperous,  enterprizing  tad 
enlightened  States  in  this  whole  Union.  No  where  is  life,  liberty 
and  property  more  perfectly  secure. 

How  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  an  existing  Government, 
and  to  set  up  a  new  one  to  be  practically  exercised  ?  Our  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors  did  not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed  it  by 
gallant  and  noble  ^eeds.  Who  we^he  People  that  are  to  tear  up  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever  and  as  often  as  caprice  or 
passion  may  prompt  them  ?  When  all  the  arrangements  and  ordi- 
nances of  existing  and  organized  society  are  prostrated  and  subverted, 
as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular  movement  as 
that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  established  privileges  and  distinctions  be- 
tween the  sexes,  between  the  colors,  between  t}ie  ages,  between  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  insane,  and  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all  the  ofibpring  of  positive  institu- 
tions, are  cast  down  and  abolished,  and  society  is  thrown  into  one 
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beterogeneotu  and  unregulated  mam.  And  it  is  contended  that  the 
major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested  with  the  right  to 
build  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a  new  Gorernment  ?  That  as  often,  and 
whenever  society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown  into  such  a  shapes 
less  mass,  the  major  part  of  it  may  establish  another,  and  another  new 
O^PVBmment  in  endless  succession  ?  Why  this  would  overturn  all 
social  organization,  make  Revolutions — ^the  extreme  and  kst  resort 
of  an  oppressed  people— the  commonest  occurrence  of  human  lifo^ 
and  the  standing  order  of  the  day.  How  such  a  principle  would  ope* 
rate  in  a  certain  section  of  this  Union,  with  a  pecuUar  papulation, 
you  will  readily  conceive.  No  community  could  endure  such  an  ia-< 
toleraUe  state  of  things  anywhere,  and  all  woulid,  sooner  or  later, 
laice  refoge,  from  such  ceaseless  agitation,  b  the  calm  repose  of  abso- 
kite  despotism. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  an  existing  Government  <^n  be  over-: 
thrown  and  put  aside,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  but  by  the 
consent  or  authority  of  that  Government,  express  or  implied,  or  .by 
forcible  resistance,  that  is  Revolttti<m. 

Fellow  CXtizens — ^I  have  enumerated  these  examples  of  a  danger* 
ous  spirit  of  disorganization,  and  disregard  of  law,  with  no  purpose 
of  giving  offence,  or  exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or  else- 
where ;  but  to  illusHate  the  principles,  character  and  tendency  of 
the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  In  all  of 
these  examples,  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  (a  denomina* 
tion  to  which  I  respectfully  think  it  has  not  the  least  pretension,)  or 
large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole  States,  united  with 
apparent  cordiality.  To  aJl  of  them  the  Whig  party  was  constantly 
and  firmly,  opposed.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, to  say  truly  and  impartially  to  which  of  these  two  parties  can 
the  interests,  the  happiness,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  great  people  be 
most  safely  confided  ?  I  appeal  especially,  .and  with  perfect  confi* 
dence^  to  the  candor  of  the  real,  the  ancient  and  long  tried  Demo- 
cracy— ^that  old  Republican  party,  with  whom  I  stood  side  by  side, 
during  some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Republic,  in  seasons  of  both 
War  and  Peace. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  all  parties !  The  present  situation  of  our  coun- 
try is  one  of  unexampled  distress  and  difficulty ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
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casioB  for  any  despoadeiicy.  A  kiad  and  bouatifol  FiovideDoe  'hM 
nerer  deierted  Ui — ^puniahed  ua  he,  perhaps,  haa,  for  our  neglect  of 
his  blessings  and  our  misdeeds*  We  have  a  varied  and  fertile  soil, 
a  genial  dimate  and  free  institutions.  Onr  wh(de  land  is  covered,  in 
profusion,  with  the  means  of  eubsistence  and  the  comfits  of  life. 
Our  gallant  Ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies  helpless,  tossed  on  m 
tempestoos  sea,  amid  the  conflicting  billows  of  contending  partiesy 
without  a  rudder  and  without  a  faithful  plot.  But  that  Ship  is  our 
whole  people,  by  whatever  political  denomination  they  are  known* 
If  she  goes  down,  we  all  go  down  together.  Let  us  remember  the 
dying  words  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Lawrence.  ^^  Don't  give  up 
the  Ship.''  The  glorious  Banner  of  our  country,  with  its  nnalained 
Stars  and  Stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  masthead.  With  slont 
liearts  and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  difficulties.  Let  m 
all — all — orally  round  that  Banner  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetuate 
our  Ubertiea  and  regain  our  lost  pioaperity. 


Whigs  !  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  which  i 
you — awake  from  the  lethargy  is.  which  you  lie  bound — cast  from 
you  that  unworthy  apathy  which  seems  to  make  you  indifiereni  to 
die  fiite  of  your  oounUy — Arouse,  awake,  ahake  off  the  dew  drops 
that  glitter  on  your  garments,  and  once  more  march  to  Battle  and  t» 
Victory.  ^  You  have  been  disappointed,  deceived,  betrayed — ahame-^ 
fully  deceived  and  betrayed.  But  will  you  therefixe  also  prove  hkt 
and  fiuthless  to  your  country,  or  obey  the  impuisea  of  a  just  and  jfttm 
triotic  indignation  ?  As  for  Captain  Tyler  he  is  a  mere  i 
in  the  pan,  pick  your  Whig  flints  and  try  your  Rifles  again 
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I  HOPS  that  Mr.  Meiideiihall  may  be  treated  with  the  grea(tcet  for- 
bearance and  respect.  1  aMore  my  fellow  citizena  here  collected  that 
the  preaentatioii  of  the  petition  has  not  occasioned  the  slightest  pain^ 
nor  excited  one  solitary  disagreeable  emotion.  If  it  were  to  be  pre* 
seated  to  me,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  face  of  this  ▼asl 
assemblage.  I  think  I  can  give  it  such  an  answer  as  becomes  me  and 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  At  al]  events,  I  entreat  and  beseech 
myfellow  citizens,  for  their  sake,  for  my  country's  sake,  for  my  sake, 
to  oier  no  disrespect,  no  indignity,  no  violence,  in  w<»d  or  deed,  to 
Mr.  Mendenhall. 

I  will  now,  sir,  make  to  you  and  to  this  petition  such  a  reeponse 
as  becomes  me.  Allow  ine  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  not  eon* 
formed  to  the  independent  character  of  an  American  citisen  in  pre** 
settling  tLpeHHon  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  but  a  prirate  citizen* 
A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  generally  .proceeds  from  an  inferiw  vat 
power  or  station  te  a  superior ;  but  between  us  there  is  entire  equali* 
ty.  And  what  are  Ihe  circumstances  und^  which  yo«  have  chosen  - 
to  o0er  it?  I  am  a  total  stranger,  passing  through  your  State,  o& 
my  way  to  its  capital,  in  -consequence  of  an  inTitation  with  whieh  I 
hare  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange  friendly  salutations  widi 
such  of  my  fellow'^tiaeDB  of  Indiana  as  think  proper  to  meet  me,  and 
to  accept  of  tiieir  hospitality.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  see  them,  and  to 
▼lew  parts  of  this  State  which  I  had  never  seen,  I  came  here  wiib 
hesitation  and  reluetance,  because  I  apprehended  that  the  motives  of 
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my  joorney  migbt  be  miseonceiyed  and  peireried.  Bat  when  tbe 
fulfilment  of  an  old  promise  to  visit  Indianapolis  was  insisted  upon,  I 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  friends,  and  hare  presented  myself 
among  you. 

4 

Such  is  the  occasion  which  has  been  deliberately  selected  for  ten* 
<}ering  this  petition  to  me.  I  am  advanced  in  years,  and  neither  my- 
self nor  the  place  of  my  residence  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  world. 
You  might  at  any  time  within  these  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  , 
have  presented  your  petition  to  me  at  Ashland.  If  you  had  gone 
there  for  that  purpose,  you  should  have  been  received  and  treated 
with  perfect  respect  and  liberal  hospitality. 

Now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  let  us  reverse  conditions,  and  suppose  that 
you  had  been  invited  to  Eentuchy  to  partake  of  its  hospitality ;  and 
that, .previous  to  your  arrival,  I  had  emiiloyed  such  meabs  as  I  un- 
dentand  have  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition  to  obtain  the  sigoa* 
tures  of  citizens  of  that  State  to  a  petition  to  {Nresrat  to  yon  to  reliiH 
qoish  your  farm  or  other  property,  what  would  you  have  thought  of. 
SQch  a  proceeding  ?  Would  you  have  deemed  it  cqurteeos  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  hospitality  r 

Lknow  well,  that  you  and  those  who  think  with  yon  cbntrovert 
the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  deny  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
But  the  law  of  my  State  and  other  States  has  otherwise  ordained. 
The  law  may  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
bat  then  you  and  your  associates  are  not  the  lawmakers  for  us,  and 
unless  you  can  show  some  authonty  to  nullify -our  laws  we  muat 
eontinue  to  respect  them.  Until  the  law  is  repealed,  we  must  be 
excused  fi>r  asserting  the  righjfcs — ay,  ^e  property  in  slaves  whidk  It 
sanctions,  authorizes,  and  vindicates. 


J^d  who  are  the  petitioners  whose  organ  you  assume  to  be  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  worthy^  amiable  end  hniMne 
persons,  who,  by  erroneous  representations,  have  been  induoed  incon* 
siderately  to  affix  their  signatures  to  this  petition,  and  that  they  will 
ieeply  regret  it.  Others,  and  «ot  afew,  I  am  UMlj  are  firee  Macks, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  have  been  artfidly  deceived  awl  im* 
pesed  upon.  A  very  large  portion,  I  have  been  credibly  iafemedt 
are^the  political  opponents  of  the  party  to  which  I  bdong— Deaso* 
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ei»tfe,  M  tbej  mo8t  undefervedij  call  ibemselyes,  who  hare  eagarlf 
•eiaed  this  opportunity  to  wound,  as  tbey  imagine^  my  feelings,  and 
to  aid  the  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  other  quarters 
of  the  Union,  Democrats  claim  to  be  the  exclosive  champions  of 
Southern  interests,  the  only  safe  defenders  of  the  rights  in  slave  pro* 
perty,  and  unjustly  accuse  us  Whigs  with  abolition  designs  wholly 
incompatible  with  ks  security.  What  ought  those  distant  Demo^ 
crats  to  think  of  the  course  of  their  friends  here  who  have  united  in 
this  petition  ? 

And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  libe- 
rate  the  slaves  under  my  care  in  Kentucky  ?  It  is  a  general  decla*' 
ration  in  the  act  announcing  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now, 
as  an  abstract  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  decla*- 
ration  ;  and  is  desirable,  in  the  original  constructioi)  of  society,  and 
in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental  prin^ 
ciple.  But,  then,  I  apprehend  that  in  no  society  that  ever  did  exist^ 
or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  equidity  asserted  among  the 
members  of  the  human  race,  be  practically  enforced  and  carried  oat. 
There  are  portions  of  it,  large  portions,  women>  minors,  insane,  cul^ 
prits,  transient  sojourners,  that  will  always  probably  remain  subject 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,,  was 
made  by  the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  States.  la  most  of  them 
slavery  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  and  was-  establishttl  by  law. 
It  was  introduced  and  forced  upon  the  Colonies  by  the  paramount 
law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  making  that  declaration, 
the  States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured 
into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respective 
limits  ?  Would  Vnrginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them  ?  Did  any  one  of  i^  thirteen  States  enter* 
•tain  such  a  design  or  expectation  ?  To  impute  such  a  secret  and 
unavowed  purpose  would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  counci) — a  fraud  upon 
the  confedenu^  of  the  Revolution— a  fraiid  upon  the  Union  of  those 
States,  whose  constitution  not  only  recognized  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery,  bid  pennitl^  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  until  the 
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jTMT  1808.  And  I  am  bold  to  sagr  that,  if  the  doctrineg  ef  idtrm  p»> 
litical  abolitbnists  had  been  serionslj  promidgated  at  the  epoch  of 
€iir  Revolution,  our  glorious  Indepeadeace  would  never  have  beep 
achieved — ^never,  never. 

I  know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  Free  States  id  advise  io 
flkveiy ;  but,  happy  in  their  own  exemption  from  whatever  evfla 
maj  attend  it^  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  do  not  seek 
to  violate  the  Constitution  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  Stafcee. 
I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
fllavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we 
have  derived  it  from  the  parental  Qovernment,  and  from  our  anoea* 
tors.  I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  country  ef 
his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the  question  is  how  ihey  caa 
be  best  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  aboot 
(o  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly  op* 
posed  than  I  should  be  to  incorporate  the  institution  of  slavery  among 
its  elements.  But  there  is  an  incalculable  difference  between  the 
original  formation  of  society  and  a  long  existing  organized  society, 
with  its  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and  establishmenls.  Now,  peat 
9s  1  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the  evils  of  slavery  are^  they  are 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  far  greater  evils 
which  would  inevitably  fk>w  from  a  sudden,  general,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate emancipation.  In  some  of  the  States  the  number  of  slaves  ap- 
proximates towards  an  equality  with  that  of  the  whites ;  in  one  or 
two  they  sui^ass  them.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  two 
races  in  tftose  States  upon  the  supposition  of  an-  immediate  emanci- 
pation ?  Does  any  man  suppose  that  they  would  become  blended 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ?  Does  any  man  recommend  amalgams- 
tion — that  revolting  admixture,  alike  offensive  to  God  and  man;  for 
those  whom  He,  by  their  physical  properties,  has  made  unlike  and 
put  asunder,  we  may,  without  presumptuousness,  suppose  were  never 
intended  to  be  joined  together  in  one  of  the  holiest  rites.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  such  are  the 
feelings — prejudice,  if  you  please,  (and  what  man  claiming  to  be  a 
statesman  will  overlook  or  disregard  the  deep*seated  and  unconquer- 
able prejudices  of  the  People) — ^in  the  slave  Stat^  that  no  huakan 
law  would  enforce  a  union  between  the  two  races. 

What  then  would  certainly  happen  ?    A  stmgglo  for  Ipolitacal  as^ 
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'  centafeey ;  Ae  blacks  seeidng  to  acquire,  and  the  whites  to  maintain 
poaoecaioD  of  the  GoTerament.  Upon  the  aappoaltion  of  a  general 
knmediate  enancipatioa  in  thoae  States  where  the  blacks  oatnumber 
the  whites,  they  would  hare  nothing  to  do^but  to  insist  upon  another 
part  of  the  same  Declaration  of  Independ^ce,  as  Dorr  and  his  de- 
kided  democratic  foHowers  recently  did  in  Rhode  Island  ;  according 
to*  which  an^undefiiied  majority  have  the  right,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
sabvert  an  existing  Government  and  institute  a  new  one  in  its  place, 
and  then  the  whites  would  be  brought  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
Mads !  A  contest  would  inevitably  ensue  between  the  two  races — 
civil  war,  carnage,  piUege,  conflagration,  devastation,  and  the  lai/tih 
mate  extermination  or  expulsion  of  the  blacks.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain. And  are  not  these  evils  far  greater  than  the  mild  and  continu* 
ally  improving  state  of  slavery  which  exists  in  this  country  ?  I  say 
continually  improving ;  for  if  this  gratifying  progress  in  the  ameliora^ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  has  been  checked  in  some  of  the 
States,  the  responsibility  must  attach  to  the  unfortunate  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  abolition.  In  consequence  of  it,  increased  rigor  in  the 
police  and  farther  restraints  have  been  imposed ;  and  I  do  believe 
that  gradual  emancipation  (the  only  method  of  liberation  that  has 
ever  been  thought  safe  or  wise  by  any  body  in  any  of  the  slave  States) 
kas  been  postponed  half  a  century. 

Without  aoy  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  my. 
slaves,  or  their  individual  condition,  you,  Mr.  Mend^nhali,  and  your 
associates,  who  have  been  active  in  getting  up  this  petition,  call  upon 
me  forthwith  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them.  Now  let  me  tell  yon 
that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  from  age,  decreptitude,  or  infirmly, 
are  wholly  QDable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  are  a  heavy 
charge  up<Hi  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  by  ridding  myself  of  that  charge,  and  sending  them  forth 
into  the  world,  vrith  the  boon  of  liberty,  to  end  a  wretcl^ed  existence 
in  starvation  ?  Another  class  is  composed  of  helpless  in&nts,  with 
or  without  improvident  mothers.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  Christian, 
that  I  should  perform  my  duty  towards  them  by  abandoning  them  to 
their  &te  ?  Then  there  is  another  class  who  would  not  accept  their 
fteedom  if  I  would  give  it  to  them.  I  have  for  many  years  owned  a 
slaVe  that  I  wished  would  leave  me,  bat  he  will  not.  What  shall  I 
do  with  that  class.  ? 
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What  ny  treatment  of  my  slaves  is  you  may  learn  from  Chariea^ 
who  accompanies  me  on  this  journey^  and  who  has  tiavelled  with  me 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Statea,  and  in  both  the  Canadas, 
and  has  had  a  thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen  to  embrace 
them,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  MeadenhaH,  for  saying  that 
my  slaves  are  as  well  fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleek  and  hearty,  and  are 
quite  as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeaaor,  and  as  little  dispctoed 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are. 

•  Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  benevoleiit  example  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  reside.  Meek, 
gentle,  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  benign  religion,  while 
in  i^nciple  they  are  firmly  opposed  to  slavey,  they  do  not  seek  to 
accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epithets,  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse, 
and  gross  calumny.  Their  ways  do  not  lead  through  blood,  revolu- 
tion and  disunion.  Their  broad  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  em^ 
braces,  as  they  believe,  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  white  aa 
well  as  the  black  race ;  giving  to  the  one  their  commiseration,  to  the 
ether  their  kindest  sympathy.  Their  instruments  are  not  those  of 
detraction  and  of  war,  but  of  peace,  persuasion  and  earnest  appeals 
to  the  charities  of  the  human  heart.  Unambitious,  they  have  no 
political  objects  or  purposes  to  subserve.  My  intercourse  with  them 
throughout  life  has  been  considerable,  interesting,  and  agreeable; 
.and  I  venture  to  say  nothing  could  have  induced  them  as  a  society, 
whatever  a  few  individuals  might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  to  seize 
the  occasion  of  my  casual  passage  through  this  State  to  offer  me  a 
peraonal  indignity 

I  respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated  by 
a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  human  liberty,  although  I  deplore  and 
deprecate  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  question.  I  have 
even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not  monomaniacs, 
who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a  wngle  idea,  look  altogether  to  the 
Hack  side  of  human  life.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  sum  total  of 
all  our  efforts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be  abolition.  They  be- 
lieve that  there  are  duties  to  perform  towards  the  white  man  as  well 
as  the  black.  They  want  good  government,  good  administratkm, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and 
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deliberate  consideration ;  but  before  I  come  to  a  final  decision,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  and  your  associates  are  willing  to  do 
for  the  slaves  in  my  possession  ;  if  I  should  think  proper  to  liberate 
them.  I  own  about  fifty,  who  are  probably  worth  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  To  turn  them  loose  upon  society  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence or  support  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty.  Are  you  willing  to 
raise  and  secure  the  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  their 
benefit,  if  I  should  be  induced  to  free  them  ?  The  security  of  the 
payment  of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen  the  obstac^  in  the  way 
of  their  emancipation. 

And  now  Mr.  Mendenhall,  I  must  take  respectful  leave  of  you. 
We  separate,  as  we  have  met,  with  no  unkind  feelings,  no  elicited 
anger  or  dissatisfaction  on  my  part,  whatever  may  have  been  your 
motives,  and  these  I  refer  to  our  common  Judge  above,  to  whom  we 
are  both  responsible.  Go  home,  and  mind  your  own  business,  and 
leave  other  people  to  take  care  of  theirs.  Lin^it  your  benevolent 
exertions  to  your  own  neighborhood.  Within  that  circle  you  will 
find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  your  charities.  Dry  up  the 
tears  of  the  afflicted  widows  around  you,  console  and  comfort  the 
helpless  orphan,  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  and  help  the  poor,  black 
and  white,  who  need  succor.  And  you  will  be  a  better  and  wiser 
man  than  you  have  this  day  shown  yourself. 

•NN 
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